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(b) A hint, a word, from the old man, uttered at such a moment in 
attentive ears might fire the train of suspicion, and destroy him.--- DicJceris, 
Train for, lay the* lay a line of gunpowder to lead fire to a charge ; 
(fig.) prepare the way to (a series of occurrences), I 

{a) If an inevitable train is laid for blowing up the fortress, why 
need we be anxious that the catastrophe should take place to-day, rather 
than to-morrow ? — Newman. ^ 

(6) This letter laid the train for such a series of plotting and manoeu- 
vering as in the end ruined poor Warren. 

Train one in* educate one in, 1 

(а) He had been carefully trained in politics by De Witt. — Green. 

(б) Trained in our English schools of discipline th#y knew well the 
advantages of reserving their fire. — Kaye. 

Train to the use of arms = drill in military exercises, ^tclr 

I 

(a) He issued a proclamation commanding every city to enroll a cer- 
tain number of its inhabitants, in order that they might be trained to the 
use of arms. — Robertson. 

Train up » bring up, educate, I 

(a) Train wp a child in .the way he should go ; and when he is old, 
he will not depart from it. — Bible. 

(b) They ha.d trained up disciples who were as well instructed in the 
articles of their faith as they were zealous to defend them. — Robertson. 

Trap, be caught in one’s own = be entangled in the snare which 
one has set* for another, I 

(a) Pope was now caught m Jus oivn trap^ — Leslie Stephen. 

Trap, set a (la^ a trap) (lay a snare) ; form a plan or 
plot to entangle one or to throw one into danger, 

CTt^ I 

(а) One wretch u^ed to s^- traps for human beings as if for wild 
beasts, and subsisted on their nesh. — Scott. 

(б) He forcedt his confidence upon us, expressly to make me miserable, 
and had a deliberate trap for mo in this matter. — DicJcens. 

(c) It was a base and wicked scheme. But it cannot be denied that 
the trap was laid with much skilT. — Macaulay. 

Tread upon the heels of""follow ^ose upon, 

I * • 

(a) One woe doth tread upon another’s heels. — Shakespeare. 

Treasure up* reposit, keep* with care as treasure, 

I 


m. 
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(a) The promise was written, sent, and carefully treasured up, 

Macaday, 

(h) Practical principles are treasured up in man's mind.— 

Treat of-have for its subject, ; discourse about in 

writing ; speak about ; ^ ^ 

(a) There he kept his books which treated of ma.gic,—Lamh^s Tales. 

(b) He read all the medical books which treated of his complaint. 

^ M, Arnold. 

(c) From the old gentleman's decease to the period of which we treaty 
Miss. B. had been the prop and pillar of his business. 

Treat one to = entertain one with (food or drink), 

^ ; state one's opinion of another’s 

character with disagreeable frankness, > 

(а) He had plenty of pocket-money, which he spent in treatinp his 

comrades royally to raspberry tarts.— 

(б) He treated all to drink who Thackeray. 

(c) The treated us to a sermon every afternoon.— C’ar??y?e. 

(ci) She was kind enough to make a call on Mrs. P., and treat that 

lady to a piece of her miud.-- Thackeray. 

Treat with one « negotiate with one, make and receive proposals for 

adjusting differences with one, fWTil 

(a) His enemies had just consented to treat with him on a basis 
proposed by himself.— i/acaw?ay. 

(5) She had empowered Hunsdon to treat with him on the course to 
be pursued. — Froude. 

(o) On the conclusion of this second civil war, they appointed com- 

missioners to treat with him. — Dickens. 

Trial, bring to =» bring up an accused person before a, competent 
tribunal for the purpose of determining whether he is guilty or not, m 

(a) The government proceeded to bring to trial the leading culpr^s. 

(6) A few of the ringleaders wore brought to trial and convicted of 
high treason.— 

Trice in a {colloq.) - in less than a Second, WlKT l 

(a) He coultl raise scruples^ark and nice, 

And after solve them in a trice.^Butlefs Hudihras. 

(b) D. gave the signal, and in a trice he was seized.— 

Trouble one’s head about spuzz^ie one's head by thinking over 
some intricate question, 1 
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Aback, be taken - b« siuldonly clie^kod, as a shij) when tlu' wails aro 
^nddtinlj carried hack by the wind ; be Ukon by .surprise ; 

?s?:| ; ^[^!r| i 

(f/) Mrs. .M. still saiii “ao”aiid saiJiL wiili sucli dcteriiiiiictlaiidrcsaluj^e 
ill temper that Mr. iM. mta clearly (alrn alH(d\--Didrns. 

(h) Ho /nt'i rathi'i ttdm ((hark ]>) the .sudden firnnie.ss 'witli which 
Kate looked uj» and aiiswertMl Idiii.- Dirkau. 

{(:) Siiudgra.ss, 7/V(,s’ rather taken ahork by the abrnptiie.ss of the ques- 
lion.- IHekciii^. 

Abeyance, be in ---be in a .state of sn^pensit)i], 1 

(o) This niaoisl.r.'KT iras hi aheijance for a time,— 

[h) M'as lu! thou to be proclaimed I or, was the crown to he hi 
fih'jianre till he came of ai^e '/ —jiarauloif, 

(c) The spii'itiial c(>uri.s long in ahei/anen were reopened. — Fronde. 

Abide by: acfpiicsee in, ®R 3J^5?n, ^ifN ; 

fidliere to, I 

(a) lie otrerod to .submit the (Mse to the 8u[)reinc (lourt and to abide 
hjj its decision.- Maeavhtjj, ^ 

(ft) ('layering and I'haiicls nfter some d(*lay unwillingly con.seiited to 
abide hi/ tie award of the ('ornt.—Manudui/, 

(c^ The King Inul never meant to (d)ide by the terms which he hud 
instructisl liis (jt^mi.ssioino’s to |fropo.se.— 

(d) There i.s no reason I should answer a wiu'd more, and lam debu’- 
lained to abide by this rc.solutioii.“->S'co/^ 

About, bring -cau.se to liaj)pen, T^lN ^1dl, I 
(a) Our happiness, I would .say, is in the powered ()lie who can brin/f 
it about by a thousand unforeseen ways tliat mock Jur foresiglit ^ 

(.wfdmtdi. 

(ft) The revolutions were bronyht about neither by lcgislat|j'e regula- 
lion nor by physical foice. —Maeaiday. 

(c) He undertook to bring about a j’eeonciliation \v’ft.hon./j^ompromi. 5 - 
iiig Hon]’y.--/>o»dt'. 
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About, *001110 - luippen, i 

(t^) “Wh}', my dear girl,’^ said Mr. Pickwick, “how has all this conic 
about V^- -Dickens. 

(h) The meeting was quite an accident awd the way it came about 
was this, — Dickens. 

(c) It thus came about that very few boohs were written by laynuMi. 

Frcc?nan. 

About to, ba*be on the point of (doing something', 

I 

(a) 1 have been a strange wild girl, but 1 am now ahont to ief<*rtn. 

ijtjilon, 

(b) Tlioy had forgotten their ohl and invctev:il(‘ Ijostility and tccrc 
about to unite ihcir strength in one common cause. - UucLlc, 

•(c) My friend ivas about fo proceed to Wostniurelaud on a visit to 
Lord ihouglnim, —K n i>jht. 

About, what one is = what one is engaged in (impbing geueviilly. 
IV cevtaiu of f.uilt-limUiig), ’(tfl 

«t51 WA) 1 

(а) Ihindolph, who was not admitted to liis mistress’s Hoercts, cuidd 
not uiuleistaiid (chat she ivas about. — Fronde. 

(б) ]yk>t she tcasahiHit^ what seeiet .sc-liemeslie was hri’self revedving, 
tlie most aagaeioiis of lier advisers were unable lo ilivijje.— /Vo(/f/e. 

(c) lie b..de hijii, for Ida life, be caudul what he was about and then 
stole out.™ 

Above ail ^chictly ; more than all ; in preference to other things ; 
-b 1 

(f<) T'lie bi'ilding, the tapestry, abore all^ the abiui<lauce of clean and 
hue linen, w«u m^it' f of woihImv. --Macaula.i/. 

ij)) lie envies Mctellus : ho envies Catullus; abore ally lie envies 
Sulla. * 

[c) Ly iiiith 1 do not mean belief \/i dogmas, but belief in goo!*Iness, 

belief in ju.stiec, (dcfce alf, belief in trulli.— /Voude. ** 

(d) Slit; ehurged him t(^ take, care of Ids health, to beware of mists, 
never to go out at night, and abocc ally to svear tlannel next to his skin. 

iScutt. 

Abroad, gef- become public, ’t^l t 

^ 0 ^ 1 inutit bescfccli you to let no one know that 1 have written to you. 
Should it get abroad^ it would embarrass my position.— i'Voit(k 

(b) These family dissensions have «6road and are rare food for 
scajidal in John’s neighbourhood.-— 

• (c) WiTSiain Ifbpt his own counsel so well that not a idnt of his inten- 
tion got abroad.- yfaemdag. 
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Abstract, in the ^without reference to pai'ticiikr persons or thinl,^s 
fw I 

('0 She htis no idea of poverty, but in tha abfitract ; she has only 
read of it in poetry. —/rcikj^. 

(6) The contemplation of siicl» a character in tlw ahtract is truly 
more imposing than the minute details by which we attain the knowledge 
of it. --Prescott. 

(c) But these (the loss of lives &c.) are objections not to Alexander, 
but to war i?i the ahstract.-- Freeman. 

Access, be easy of - be easily appvonchablo, ^ W, 

(r/) Tiiont*h the shore ?coa* not eas?/ of a<ices.% the tians}>orts might run 
ill and laud tlio troojxs in one day. — tSontloo/. 

[h) Boulogne ims at least as easy of occm from Ijondou. —Fronde. * 

(c) Never 'teas Princess more easy of acem than Kli/.abeth. — Fronde. 

Access to, have ^ have admission to; hove tlie means of easily 
obtaining ; ^1 ^IW I 

(a) Belonging himself to the household, ho had access to the (.Jiieen’s 
presence every where. ~ Fronde, 

{b) The (.luvernor possesscsl a good libraiy, and periiitted Clive to 
hare access to it.— Mucantay. 

(fj) Thfit he must have had free acem to public documents and records, 
is evhlenl.— 

Accident, by- accidentally, by chance, i 
{a) Though ho liad been a deliverer by accident^ lie was a despot by 
nature.— 

f) The Refonnal ion owed nothing to the good intentions of Henry, 
lie was only an instruiuent of it by accident,— Macatday. 

Acci&ents, chapter of=clianw, i 

(it) The world is a book in^yhich the chapter of accidents is none of 
the least cousiderahle. — Ifaditt. 

Accord, of one’s own = volmitirily, 

bo 'riiey were froe-boiii Englishmen who liad of their ou'n accord, put 
dioir lives in jeupaidy for tlie liberties and religion of tliiglaiul. 

Macanjay. 

(h) The public will not pay of their own accord for wliat yields no 
prolii ui‘ convenience to Macaulay. 

(c) They very often led him where he never' would have troac of his 
own accord. - Macaulay. 
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Accord^ with one- u nun inioiisly, ail [(t^ethnr, 1 

The public voice tvil/t otie ua^uni proclainicd liiat a ^ooil thing had 
bocii done. — 

(/>) The jutlges answmal /(aV/i omMtmwUliat llic ariielcsi on whieli 
llie carl was convicted iunouiited to Idgh treason. - 

(c) Ifis eyes moislcned as his friends nt.se v'lfh oar acconk—^ Di^Jeena. 

Accordance with, in = in ci»nforiiii^y with, i 

(^0 .lloniun* at least acted in invnrfhtiitr irith his own |nanei])les. 

Mncdutuff, 

{h) lliese facts are {{t perfect ac^'otuhtiuv ?c///i anotlier fact which 
setMtis lo deserve eoiisid<Mati(Hi. -Matundnii. 

(c) d’lie geneial iin]iie.ssit>u was (jiiite in arvunhuVi' triih the hiet. 

Accordmg as ■- in pioporliiU) as, ; as, I 

(a) 1 nstruetioii is oi tin* elenieiitaia or suju'rioj' (leo}>(>(', ai'roi'dimf a.'i 

these subjects are taught with great to* nr Ic.ss extension. - \f. AnmJil, 

(It) We oft(‘n (Ind the policy of the llcpuhlic tluctuating from year to 
\ear, (uronli/nj (Oi one ]ru'ty or another succeeds in jdacing its li-ader at 
the head of tin* State. — Frmn(ni. 

(c) Jeco/v/i'/o; ur tlie inemhers of society arc well or ill traimsl in 
Miuthjthecomrnniiity which lh(‘y constitute will lie more or less liumani/.ed 
and civili/ed, — S'/a/7e,?. 

According to - in acem donee w it 111, in tlu' ojunion of, 

11 I 

(ol A\cr()i'diiiif to the will of JTenrv VI If. the next heir p) the crown 
after fdiz.dtelli, was the Ijfnly (Vlherinc (bey. — Fi'<nuh\ 

(//) The rest was diviiled ainong.st the outlaws iim>i\J}n(f to their lank 
and meiil.'- AVvj//*.* 

(c) Tlie three last reigns, tfreonUnj to Livy, oecujiieil aspiv.ee of 1U7 
years. — d 

(d) Arcordi,}ij to then), tliore wasnotHAig in Ui hut sMi^^and eorriijition. 

Account, C8ill to - ask^me to say what om‘ h;is to .say in explana- 
tion of one’s conduct ov in defence, 

T^ll I 

(o) Tlie only checl* on his tyranny was the fear of being rxdkdto 
Ui'coimthy a distant and cai eless gtkvernment, -Moemdoif, 

{h) Tlie Tiishop of J/mdon was mllful to avtmut for linving ventured 
s() rasli a step without pcrinissioii of cither (Vowu or (Jouneii.— /’/w/rfe. 

(c) I lia(nised^exi*ressions about tlm Jdj)eratoi‘ for which T was C(dM 
fo oerjff^tnt by a nieinbei of his family,— /roy^f/c. 
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Account, be of no = l)c of no irnpoi-Unco, ^1 

if/'^ Tho cliiffn (»f thi^ old Jinrl jjowoiful ari^tof-rarv found LhcioMrl ws, 
to tlioir litter amazement, looked ou as men of no toroiffit. -]hui-h\ 

{b) Corsica was valnaljlc for its tiinljerand its niiiivs, but its a^o-ieiiltiire 
//v/s- of no acf'onnt, - Arnold. 

(e) Some of the most wealthy men liviiiir are mere nobodies. They 
ni'd of no moral or social 

Account, on -as a part jiayment in a riinnin,!^^ account, 

n*' :i;dved for five i(uiiieas on arroiuit that he mi'^ht fivo one to 
the boy. — .\f( n of Lrttcrji {AohnRon). 

(/)) r could have paid oil' J)(tver, and ^iveti enoin^h on ftmonii to tin* 
others to make them wait patient!}, if we contraeted our ex})ejises. 

(uno'fjo hJMof. 

(c) She wiilked to M. It., inquired about his children and gave him 
lifty pdiimls on oroonnf. — Thaoho'Oif, 

Account of, on mowing to, I 

(o,) Mr. C. informed me that he had sent for me on acnouniof a <loep 
depression of spirits.— H 

(/q Some were disalfectedoa arocnint of the change of leligion.— 
Account, on no = for no reason whatever, | 

((«) lie pressed me earnestly on no nocoviit to l)e parsimmiions. 

Ih Quincto}. 

{b) She had charged him on no acconnt to allow her name to appear, 

P\onde,. 

ic) Tlio invitation wouhl on no acoonnt have been given, had there 
heen the least danger. - ■ Scott, 

Account, on one’s » for one’s sake, I 

(^0 J^]lizaheth might have .spared herself afl further trouble on hue 
ocoomt by publishing the proofs of her infamy.— 

{b] T am r<;al]y ignorant v'Jiiy Col. T. should have taken so nmeh 
trouble on mj/ account. Scott. 

[c) At any rate you need not be approhpnsive upon their account. 

Scott. 

Account, on one’s own - at one’s own risk or expense and for 

one’s own benefit, ^1 W j 

(aA ])rew liegan business on his own account with a capital, of a few 
shillings.— As. 

[h) The older clerks enriched ihomsclves by trading on their own 
%acco utiL —Maot uJap. 

{c) The English holds, who had lamls in Scotland, finding Ih^it their 
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rights? wt‘j ‘0 not ivspcctetl uinier the late peace, niaJe war on ihelr met} 
account . " Dirhens. 

Account, on this or that=*for this or that reason, 

(M I 

(f/) lie remained long a j)risoiier, but lie was not on that accouul to 
Im! MitoiuUnf. 

(6) Tlioy wore ail men of immoral life, but we do nut hml that any- 
body rev()lted against them on that account.— Fremmi. 

(ei Mr. Montague is exceedingly angry with James on this ttroovnt. 

Mai'onJojf. 

Account, send one to one’s = despatch om', as if to rc-oder one’s 
account to one’s Maker, mR 

r^f^R I 

<a) Had Daniley proved the useful ( UthoHc wliieli tlie Qinsu iiitendwl 
him to be, they would have sent fdui tohU account with as .small cuuipiinc- 
tion as Jael sent the Caiinanite (’aptaiin— 

{b) Tlnis was l—scni to m// ac^'onnt 

With all my im])erfections on my In-ad. - tSliahs}uy(i'c. 

Account, take into=*Uike into coii.Mtli' 1 -.itioji, f^»iR :;csff 

* 1^1 1 

(a) Tn e.stmiating Mr. Kirk’s style it would he unfair not to take ado 
accomit that we arc dealing with an Ameiiriui wn'lio-. Frccntan, 

{/)) (biise would pi ol)ahly Iiave eius.sed inti» Scull. md, l)ut for the 
jtower of a ])arty there whom the gre.ii. world of Kurojuj had not \ot 
learnt to kike into account. --'Fronde. 

(c) This is easily intelligible, if we only take into account the loss to 
Jtoine of an able king and the natural weakness of an unsettled govern- 
ment. — Arnold. 

Account, turn to --turn to advantage, fC5f 

I 

{(t) All were afraid of (lecil and eag(|j|to tani to (fccoipit the jn e.sent 
fi[)portunity.—i^ro?^(fe. 

(f>) The submission bcii^g dispo.sed of, the next object was to tarn 
the visit to account— Fromle. 

(e) The prince of Orange was watehiiig hi.s o]>[)ortuiiity to tarn the 
mutiny to acemint — Fronde. 

Act 9 norupon = act according to; carry out ; ^<l1 i 

produee ai>pi'opi iate jdiysical oUeet on, iiifluciiee, I 

{(t) If women act upon what they le^um in tho.se lectin’e.s, there ought 
to follow a decrease of sickness among children.— 

(h) 1 have acied^on your advice.— 
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(c) The orders of the Commissioner were received and acted njm 
jjPithont liepitatioii.— Ka^je, 

I (ci) The first part of these instructions was immediately acted v}hu)\ 

Ffoiidc. 

(e) Men, who are strangers to tlie vice of drniikentiess as a habit, 
ire moi'e powerfully acted wpon by intoxicating liciuors,— 

Act up to ^fiet fully accordmg to (not to fall below (lie full recpiire- 
tnontH), Ti\ ; I 

! (rt) It is not tliat p<‘o])le do not know, but that the} will not art }ip 
[o what they know.-- Fronde. 

(h) IJis neigliboiirs beli(‘ve all that they profess ami /o all 
that they belie 

I (e) Their kiKJwledge was inferior to ouih ; nor were lhe\ al\va}s 
pic to art vp to their knowledge. — Maaudai/. * 

{d) The motto of his life was Perseverance and well he acted up to it. 

Add to, to --to increase, OT f4^1 '=^’1 1 

(o) To add to his dilljcultics, the w^'ather broke iij) in storms. 

Froude. 

(h) To add to the peril, there seemed a danger of j fresh rupture 

with Pi'auce. — Frond e. 

(c) To add to my good luck, the Sacristiau locked the door so that 
it fell ajar. — ^V( *t. 

Add fuel =(lig.) <lo anything that servos to increase excitement 
Dr fur), I 

The letter to Uotliwell added fuel to the already excited i)assions 
of the L(jrds. — Fronde. 

{/)) Was this the way to put an end to the obsliiiate infatuation of 
Jiis daughter No— but to increase and stieiigtheii it- -to add fuel to 
the* fire.— D'u/vrn. 

» •• 

^ Addition fo, in - over and above, i 

(ai (Jheyt ISing was called upon to pa}, //i addition to Ii is fixed 
tiibute, ail extiaordiuary contrilmtioii of db,00(J ])uuiuis.— 

(6) In addition to liis lamp, he had now a repeater in his room, 

Fe Quhicey. 

(c) The occupation of Boulogne in addition to Calais would ensure 
the command of the narrow seas. — Fi'oude. 

Addresses to, pay ;= pay attentions to, by way of courtship, 

(a) He was said to be papnt/ his addresses to Lady ^.-—TfuiekeiHty, 
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ih) Sil’ Pitt in him to pat/ hU oiA/aws to ono of tlir 

youiii^ -Tlaairrat/,' 

Address oneself to one’s csirneHt attention to, 

f-Hi'N ?STl ; njiiK'nl t», IfafOT ^4151 1 

(o) D.illionsie I’etiiined to (^alcntla, and with charaetevistic oii(?rt^\ 
aihh'e.'tsod htmaelf U) the nnistery of the whole (|m‘stioii.— 

(A) Tlie Prince /a*/>?.W/ with vigour /o the work of restor- 

ing order. —Miicav^ati, 

((■) lie /o';;?xc//‘ witli natural Imt most ini])Vudent eagerncsM 

to the trouhleyonio and exhausting task ho had undertaken. — llormi!. 

l(^) These are Ms*nes which wldt'eas thcnuoli'ts to tin* eye and the 
hearr rallier than to ilie vww—Sontt. 

Adieu to, bid cutter an expression of kind wishes at ] laiT i ng ; 

’4’^1 . lake le:i\e of, 5 j?i 1 ; give up, I 

{.'<) iMy time being e\]>ired 1 rose and Ihfd^ hint adiott,— Warren. 

(6) The king wrote to t>id thhon tn hi.s friends. — Macntday. 

(e) lie li IS verily 1 believe hid adim to Ids senses, for be is eoiulu^’diiig 
himself very strangely. - Ilb/rr/o 

hade adton to all hojies of enjoying a .sldlling of her fatlim’s 
wealth.— Warren, 

Advaucof in -=biToie anything falK due or bidoiv any w'oik is ilone, 
\^M\ ) I 

{a) Jfdf tin* proiiii^eil w.ige*. but lieen paid in ad ranee. —Fronde, 
d)) Arni.s in jilenty had ui rived, hut no one eould be found to use them, 
till lie had received four g<dd ciowns in adranre. -Fronde. 

(c) lie laid tile amount (d llio first W'eek’.s leiil, adranre.^ on the 
table.— 

Advanceof, boin^be befoie, ; be elieatl of, ^■5tf<^T-f 

(t/J His hoise v'rf'i far in adranee nf the main body of the annv. • 

ftreeu. 

{h) Tie g lined U])'>n a lignre wlilch had he>'ti fe adranee o f him for 
some time. -Uleteioi. 

(e) t'elsus imti in adranre of liii age. -Fronde, 

PO In iiitolligenee London m.v greatly in adranre of every otlier 
part of the kingdom. 

{e) ,Tf (‘illier a religion or a pliilo.sophy U too miieh in adranre of a 
nation, it ean do no jn eseiit horviue, but must bide its iiino.—Ihirfle. 

Advances to, make = make an othw of lov<i or services to ; maki* 
an offer for the jmrpose of bringing about an agreement of any kind : 
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(<i) He could liot but perceive something uncommon in tlie restrainefl 
emotions whicli the young lady testified at the admnees he made.—Scott. 

(b) Some hundreds of these adventurers made advances to Alva. Alva 
directed them to offer their swords to the IVince of Orange. — Froifde. 

(c) Advances were again made to the English ambassador by the 
Erench court for a union against the i^jmiiiards.— 

Advaoices in, make = mate progress in, 1 

(a) Eut iji tliat long interval, Dinah liad made great advances in 
household cleverness.— Eliot. 

(h) Tlie Italians had 7nade no small advaiiees in cultivation.— 
Advantage, show to = appear in a favourable light or in a conspie 
uous manner, I 

(ft) His merits shoio to most advantage in silence.— 

{h) Her form was exquisitely symmetrical and urn shown to adiwi- 
tage by a sort of Eastern dress.— /S'coW. 

(c) Elizabeth however sivowed invariably to advantage in serious 
trials.— /Vo 

Advantage of, take = turn a thing or circumstance so as to make 
it advantageous to oneself ; make use of a favourable state of things to 
the prejudice of another ; \ 

lie liad taken advantage of the late insurrection make large 
additions to the militai'y force. — Macanla^/, 

(b) The lives of all the consjnrators were at liis mercy ; he determined 
to take advantage of hm situation and to make his own tavmH.—Macaulag. 

(c) The French were entirely aware of the dillicidties of the English 
and intendetl to take advantage of them. — Fronde. 

{d) You must allow me to prevent that impcrf«u“tion in your nature 
from being taken advantage of by any oi\l\— D ickens. , 

Advantage over, have « have superiority over, 
v||^l I 

(а) The schools of the brethren have a decided adimitage over the 
lay schools in the ftumber of their teachers,— JA Arnold. 

(б) In wit and animation the present collection is not superior to 
those which have preceded it. But it has one great advantage them 
all,— 

(c) So far the Duke of Burgundy had some great adiwitage over 
every other prince of his time. — Freemaii. 

After all “in spite of all that has been siiid or done, ; 

the end, I 

And what after all are the virtues ascribed to Charles ? 

Macaulay. 


2 
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{h) The evidence of guilt which they contain is after all slight and 
indirect.— 

(c) The inquiries after all had been as great on one side as on the 
other. — Froude. 

(d) Written evidence may after all not be trustworthy.— 
Agrain'and again “repeatedly, \ 

(a) Though again and again on the verge of a rupture with his 
sister-in-lawj he drew back at the last moment.— i^ro?fc/c. 

(/d Henry Vlll.had again a7ul again issued similar orders.— 

Age, be of (come of age)*- be past minority, I 

(а) You ai'e of age and my hands are washed of your affairs. 

Thackeray. 

(б) Three years must pass before James would 6c 0 / to be a 
pUrty to a valid contract.— 

(c) When he comes of age he won’t have a shilling.— 

Aid of, in - for the purj) 0 se of supporting, I 

(а) He knew full well the peculiar circumstances wliich at tliat 
period made it so perilous that the Imperial Family should be appealed 
to in aid of the national cause.— 

(б) They went to work right manfully in aid of the military autho- 
rities. — Kaye. 

(c) Mr, Charles Dickens organized a series of amateur performances 
in aid of the fund fortlic endowment of a perpetual curatorship. — Knight. 
Air, take = be divulged or made public, >21^^ ^151 I 

(a) The fact of his being present at the robbery had taken air while 
he was on this side of the Border.— 

(/>) Tlie French were so dilatory in their prep€aratioij.s, that their 
design took air.-*^€ott. 

Air, take the = walk or ride out for the purpose of breathing open 
air, 1 

(rt) I use exercise and take the air the park.— 

(6) III the .spring of this year, I advised Kant to take the air. 

De Quhcey. 

(c) We must take the open air a great deal this summer.— 

Aire, give gneself— assume an affected or haughty manner, 

^ I 

How infatuated the mother is about that pert and headstrong 
boy who gives himelf the am of a lord \^Thackeray, 

(b) Hy the airs which he gave himself at the first meeting of tlie new 
Parliament, ho made the Tories so angry that they determined to expel 
him^’Macaulay. 
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(c) Leeds gave himsdf the airs of an injured mm,--Macaidag. 

Alarm, give the^givc notice of approacbihg danger (often by some 
signal), ^ 1 

(а) They have placed sentinels to give the alarm when any one 
approaches.— /S'coW. 

(б) A servant-maid discovered him and gave the alarm. 

Dean Merivah, 

(c) The alarm was given. In a moment the liouse was surrounded 
by hundreds of people. — Macaulay. 

Alarm, take the « (See t^upplement). 

Alert, be on the « be on the watcli, guard against surprise or 
danger, ^1 ; I 

(а) The besiegers were on the aloi for miles along both sliores. 

Macaulay. 

(h) There wore real alarms and false alarms, and olheers and men 
were compelled to he constantly o7i t/o} alert.^ Kaye. 

(c) The plot for the revolt of the garrison had been detected and 
the whole country was on the alert.-^Froude. 

All along=»prostrate, ; all the time, ; all over the 

length of, I • 

(«) He threw himself all along upon the ground to take the measure 
of his grave-— Tales. 

(б) It had been all along ujiderstood that the recognition of Mary 
Stuart as Elizabeth's heir would speedily follow. — Fronde. 

(c) A general assault all alomf the lines was led by Guise in person. 

Fro7(de. 

All, at - in the smallest degree, I Not at all • by no 

means, l 

{a) How Goldsmith managed to live at all., is a mystery. —Black 

(6) The regret of tliese mei^if expressed at all had been expressed 
in secret,— 

(c) He may never tliink about the matter at all.— Macaulay. 

(d) They exchanged an odd kind of smile, not at all a pleasant one 
in its expression. — Diche^is. 

All, iu » taking all together, I ^ 

(а) Mr. P.'s bill in all amounted to £*J00. — Thachmy. 

(б) With the king came m all some four-and-twenty persoits of any 
note.— Diohens. 

(c) The whole serviceable fleet was collected, in all a hundred, sail 
and sixteen thousand hands,— 
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All in aU-=everyUiing desired, I 

(a) J Lave no friend or relative but^lel^ hslie is all in all to me. 

Diclce^uf. 

(h) But at the time I speak of, the formulas and ceremonies of reli- 
gion were all m all.— Fronde, 

(c’i They were men wliose all in all on earth or in heaven was the 
faith of the Church.—i'Voti^^e. 

((/) In point of fact, Rebecca becomes all in all at CJuecii’s Crawley. 

Tkiefceraif, 

All in all, take him for** take him with all his perfections and 
imperfections, take him as he is, I 

(a) lie was a man, take him for alt in <df 

T shall not look n]>oii his like \\,\*^i\\.~-t<ha1ce^peare. 

(b) Take him for all in all^ we never shall make the acquaintance of 
a*nybody else able at his time of life to read the same description of 
priiit, without spectacles. — Biekens. 

(c) But take its inhabitants for all in all and I believe we shall not 
easily find a peasantry wdiich would completely sustain coinp.tnson with 

All one (all the same)«a matter of iiKlifference, (i|e ^1, 

^3^ ^1) I , 

(«l lie said it was all one to him whether he died by the axe or by 
tlH‘ people’s hand.— 

(^) It is ail one now whether he did it or nut. -Dickens. 

(c) It is all the same to me whether you like him or not. — Dickens, 

All, one and = the whole number, ^ l 

{a) The crews one and all were flung into the neix.— Fronde. 

{h) The neighbours one and all believe that Falstatf and his merry 
crew actually liv6'd and revelled there. — Irving. 

(c) TJiey one and all possessed the affectionate disposition ''ommon to 
liumble ieiative.s.— Irving. 

All one’s own “peculiar to one dr belonging esis^ilusively to one, 

I 

(a) But the largenes.s ef his mind was all his oicn.—Macaulag. 

(b) His virtues are all his ow/t— plain, home-bred, and unaffected. 

Irving. 

(c) He was greedy after power with a greediness all hu own. 

t. ^ Macanlay. 

All over -.throughout, ; from head to foot, 1 

(а) /I orrr the country, discontent, social, political and religious, 
was. steadily on the increase.— /Vom^e. 

(б) His face looked as if it hud been varnished all over,— Dickens, 
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(o*) Aliy poor man who was so persecutetl would tremble and shiver 
all over when the time for his punishment camc»— 

All over with one, it is (all is over with one)«oiie is done for 
or dead, ^1 I 

(а) As soon as Richard's return is blown abroad, he will be at the 
head of an army and then all in ov>cr with m.—Hcott. 

(б) All ^vas now over with Autoniua, and he resolved Jiimself to die. 

Merivale, 

(c) T[e swooned a second time and we were afraid it nm all over with 
him.— Warren. 

{d) The prince was gaspin^^ when the post left ; the physicians gave 
no liopc and the (jucen hears that all is over.-- Frovde. 

All fours, crawl or gro on = move on the hands and legs like a 
( hild : (iig.) be parallel to or consistent with in all respects, 

'siNra TWisf? f?!!! ^'351 1 

{(t) Eilward tiiriiing his head after him could i>eroeive him craxvUn<j 
on all fours with the dexterity of an Indian. 

(h) It is not easy to make a simile qo on alt fours.— Macaulay. 

Alone, let^sufler to remain without being molested, or to remain in 
its piesent state, C^t 

I Let well alone = let things stand as they are, 
because they are in a satisfactory condition, (Tit 

(rt) They wislied only to be let alone to enjoy their new freedom, to 
develop their new industries.— 

(Z>) If Elizabeth was let alone she meant to send Mary Stuart back. 

Fronde. 

(c) They meddle with things which ought to be let (done. — Smiles. 

(c) ^hey doubt the probability of being themselves likely to mend 
matters ami are thankful to let tccll alone, — Fronde. 

Allowanc** for, make (afiow for) -make a deduction on account 
of (indicating a disposition to view with an indulgent eye), 
aim ; c^flM I 

(«) You are a little chafed, but I can make allowance for (hat 

^ Dickens. 

{h) The multitude not ‘imking sufficient allox^nce for the difficulties 
by which William was surrounded loudly blamed Ids neglect.— iitacawf ay. 

(c) For mistakes of judgment, every allowance must he made. 

• Froud(*. 

(d) /or the depreciation of the precious metals, the, sum 
was at least equivalent to six hundred thousand pounds.'- ay. 
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Ambush, lay an»post troops in a concealed place with a view to 
attack an enemy nnexpeetedly, ?t«ri I 

Lio in ambush "lie concealed for falling upon an enemy unawares, 

^ 1^1 ) 

(rt| The people laid an amhusfi for them and cut off the whole party. 

Arnold. 

(h) A third lays an amhmh to cudgel a man who lias offended him. 

Macaulay. 

(c) At the very time he was speaking, a company of his enemies 
were lying in amhnsit in a forest, to put him to death, 

((^) Armed men lay in ambush on the road to take him dead or alivi^ 

Fi'oudc. 

Amends for, make =»raake reparation' for, I 

■ (a) lie slrall male amends for the harm that he Iiath done. — Bible. 

(b) The king would make amends for the jiast by affection and sub- 
m ission. — Fro udc. 

(c) There are but few pleasures that make us amends for the pain of 
repeated disappointments.— Cbt^|»er, 

Anchor, be at (lie at anchor, ride at anchor)* remain fastened 
by the anchof, I 

(а) She was^js. small schooner at anchor witli her broadside toward us. 

Irving. 

(б) Twelve ships lay at anclwr in the port without ninis.— Fronde. 

(c) While the ship was riding at anchor in Nevis Koads, a French 

frigate passed close along shore, — BoiUkcy. 

Anchor, cast* let go an anchor to keep a ship at rest, OTl I 

(a) Lisle cast anchor to show that he was ready for them if they 
cared to approach ^im nearer.— 

Anchor, weigh -raise the anchor out of the ground, c^t^l I 

(a) Tlie fleet weighed anchor and sailed.— /Vo?We;. 

(b) He had scarce hands enough to weigh his anchor^.^Froude. 

Answer in the negative* say —no, i 

(a) Ask an Englishman whether he is afraid of death, and he boldly 
answers in the negatm.-^Goldsmith. 

Apart, set-feserve ; separate from the rest, i 

(а) ^ The refreshment room was a room set apart for the purposes of 
supper.— TAac/ieray. 

(б) An array of 12,000 men WiW syt apart for a more vigorous prose- 
cution of the Irish war.— Crr^^w. 

(c) The 23rd October was set apart as a solemn anniversary.— /Vowefe. 
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Appearances, keep up = maintain an external show, ilfe 

3(5ft5 I 

(a) We hep np appearances too often at the expense of honesty ; and 
though we may not be vieli, yet we must seem to be m.—8mik8. 

(h) It had now become necessary for him to keep up appearances in 
anotlier way, or he must reliiujuish the pretence of adhering to the 
treaty.— /Vow/c. 

(c) Keeping up appearances is one of the greatest social evils of the 
age. — Smiles, 

Appearance, put in an or one’s = appear before a court or assem- 
bly (generally, with a view to escape some punisliment or disadv.-intage), 

I 

(f/,) At length Leiiiifix consented t«> ptit in Ins appearance.— Fronde, 
Appearance, to all - as far as appearances imlicate, 

151 m ; f I 

(rt) John Bull to all appearance is a plain, downright, matter-of-fact 
man, with much less of poetiy about lum than of rich \ivose.-^ Irving. 

{h) To all appearance the equanimity of Sampson was unshaken. 

Scott. 

{c) He dill not answer and to all appearance was asleep.— />?Vdvnj?. 

Appearances, save - preserve a decent outside, avoiif exposure of 
anything disgraceful or embarrassing, 

I 

(a) But Johnson long afterwards owned that though he had saved 
appeara7iceSj he had taken care that the Whig dogs should not liave the 
best of iL—Nacaulag. 

How they will wield 

The miglity frame ; how build, unbuild, contrive, 

To save appearances,— Milton, 

( 0 ) He was soon forced to undertake the management not only of 
the finances, but also of the wa^ department. To save appearances^ Canalez 

t § 

became the ostensible minister at war, — BncMe. 

Apple of one’s eye, the = the pupil ozone’s eye ; (fig.), '.one as dear 
as eyesight, 'STt®, ^ ^1 I 

{a) He led him about, instructed him : he kept him as the apple of 
his eye.— Bible ^ Dent. 

{b) Kose was indeed the very apple of her father^ s eye.— Scotty • 

(c) She was the apple of hu e^/e and the pride of his heart.— 

Arm in arm = the arm of tlie one being locked or linked in that of 
the other, I 
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(а) While this was going forward in the rear, Tom and M. walked 
on am in om in tlie front.— 

(/>) lie beheld the Baron ami young B. pass arm in «m, apparently 
in deep oonvorpation.— 

Armed to the teeth “armed at all points; armed cap-a-pie, 

tai Witli 60 followers armed to the teeth behind tlienuthey strode 
into the (Jathedi'al. — Fronde. 

{h) Elated with the thought of fighting to he followed probably by 
plunder, they streamed down armed to the teclL— Kaye. 

(c) Buckinghamshire, Catholic and Protestant, was arminfj to the 
teeth.— Fmvde. 

Arms, appeal to “have recourse to arms for the settlement of a 
dispute w’liioh cannot he settled otherwise, 1 

‘(a) Had Eli7.abeth allowe<l herself to be swayed by them, Mary 
Stuart would have appealed to arnu.— Fronde. 

{h) No memlier of his party showed so much vigour and energy 
when it became necessary to appeal to armn . — 3!acatday. 

(c) There was now nothing left but an appeal to arms.— Prescott. 
Arms, bear = carry arms, ; serve as a soldier, '®r3‘- 

m] I 

{a) All Homans or Latins of an age to hear arms were by Hannibars 
orders put to the sword.— 

(б) The men who could hear arms were out with their chief, — Fronde, 
(e) He was permitted to return on condition of no more hearing armsi 

against Pizarro. — PreseMt. 

{d) He had borne arms on the continent with credit.™ 

Arms, be in (be up in arms) = be in a state of preiviration for war, 
TO '<1^1 ; be in a state of hostility, 

(a) London v'as in arms all night. - Maravlay. 

(h) In a few more days or weeks, tlieichiJd would he ev? arms against 
the father, the brother against the brother. — Fronde. 

(c) Town and country were already up in arms for tlie Prince of 
Orsiuge.— Macaulay. 

id) The neighbourhood was up in arms.—Froude. 

Arms, in one’s i 

(a) • He went before with the boy m his arm.^Uncle ToirCs Cabin. 

(h) The child died in his arms.—B. Lytton. 

(c) The King, riding to meet his gallant son, took him in his ams, 
kissed him, and toldjiim he had acted mh\y. ^Dickens. 
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Arm's Isngtb, keep or bold at keep at the distance of ^he length 
of anarm,^‘^nrf^ ; (fig.), keep at a distance, ^ ; not allow 

one to come into close contact or familiarity, *(1 CST'Sirj I 

(а) He dragged him out by the collar and held him at length. 

Dickme. 

(&) Elizabeth preferred to depend on the spontaneous loyalty of the 
people and to keep the Catholic powers at arm!s length by diplomacy. 

Froude. 

Arms, passage of=»an encounter by means of arms (as in a tourna> 
ment), (fig.), a sharp dispute, ^ I 

{a) The passage of arms which was to take place at Ashby had at- 
tracted universal attention.-->yco^^. 

(б) There were no passages of arms between them ; no abuse from 

the doctor against the lady’s London gaiety ; no raillery from the lady 
as to the doctor’s country Trollope. 

(c) He displayed no mean skill in a passage of arms with the great 
wits of our clubs. — Knight. 

Arms, present « hold out arras in token of respect, as if ready to 
deliver them up, 

(«) A Sepoy on duty always presented arm to an English officer, but 
an English soldier suffered a Native officer to pass by without a salute. 

Kaye. 

Arms, take, (take up arms) -arm for attack or defence, 

; commence hostilities, Till I 

(а) It was calculated that 20,000 men at least would take arms on 
the instant that Guise was known to have landed.— 

(б) She bad invited her party in Scotland to take^arms and make a 
revolution.r-i^ouflfe. 

(c) The burghers had great difficulty in persuading the commons to 
take up arms.-^Aif^ld. • 

ArtStdihe flne=*art8 which depend chiefly on the labours of the mind 
or imagination, such as poetry, painting, sculpture, music, architecture ; 

(a) The progress of the fins arts was proportioned to that of the pub- 
lic prosperity,— ifacatt/ay. 

(5) They have cultivated the fins arts with eminent success.— JJdbIrff. 

As for « as regards, fi\ ^ 

(a) As for myself I could not control my risible faculties — FTarr^w. 

3 
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(^) Aijoi' knowl^ge, his power of Acquisition seemed unbounded. 

• Warren, 

((7) As for the German generalS) war is their tTa,de,— Southey, 

As if (an elliptical expression) -in the way one would (or it 
would) ify I 

(а) He writes with as much ease and freedom as if Latin were his 
mother-tongue (». e. he writes as he would write if Latin were his mother- 
tongue.)— J/acaw/ay. 

(б) Then Othello started and looked as if he were going to do some 
rash thing.— Lowe's Tales, 

(c) He rushes to the fray as if he were summoned to a banquet. 

Scott, 

As it is - as matters actually stand, ’aRTtH jpf «ltC^ ^1 ; 

sjnce it is not otherwise, I 

(a) We have a yet more minute account of the siege which even as 
it IS, is of no small value.— /Vssumn. 

(b) A more conciliatory treatment would in all probability have 

gained his purpose. As it was^ I declined the proposal he made tome. 

Scott, 

(c) No doubt, had Edward kept possession he would soon have be- 
come the ob^ct of their hostility. As it was (t. e, since Edward did not 

keep possession), the true Scots were the faithful allies of Edward. 

Freeman, 

(d) If Hadrian had lived, a struggle of the Henry and Hildebrand 
type might have arisen between him and Frederic. As it ms, the strife 
was of another kind.— 

As it Were (an apologetic expression) -apparently ; as one would be 
apt to suppose (though one refrains from absolutely asserting it), ; 
80 to speak, ^ I 

(a) Sancho Fanza is a personification as it were of the pppular wis- 
dom, “a bundle of proverbs” as his master styles him.— Pmco«, 

(&) It is a total dereliction of military duty ; and ^ere you not, as it 
were, a tyro, your purpose would deserve strong reprobation.— 

(o) He struggled and ^vaged war as it were with his disease,— Oaijt. 

(d) He built, as it were, a pyramid of t^oks to perpetuate his name. 

Irving, 

Ab suoh-i taking him or her to be such ; in that character, 

(?\t f 

(а) " He thought that Mirahda was the goddess of the jdace and at 
such he began to address her.— Tales, 

(б) She had found them bad snbjects and as such she meant to treat 
them.— 
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(tf) He was the minister of a great Queen^ he said, and ai lucA was 

entitled to be received and heard when he had anything to communicate. 

Frauds 

As though (See As if), 

(a) The words came as though they had been written naturally. 

Trollope, 

(h) Though far advanced in years, he was seen mounted on his horse 
and bearing his lance, as though he were still young.— 

(c) He had generally accustomed himself to talk to her as though she 
were really a man. — Dickens, 

As to (when beginning a sentence)® as for, ^ 

fksiPW ^ 1 (when in the middle of a sentence) =■ 

regarding, Wf I 

(d) As to his qualification for the task it is sufficient to say that he 

knew not a word of Greek.--JlfffcaMhiy. , 

(6) As to Clive, there was no limit to his acquisitions but his own 
moderation, —Macaulay, 

(c) Here and there we may have our doubts as to the accuracy of a 
date or the genuineness of a letter.— /Vesnwn. 

(d) There was no abuse from the doctor against the lady’s London 
gaiety, nor any raillery from the lady as to the doctor’s country habits. 

• Trollope, 

Ascendant, be in the « be in the act of ascending (said of some 
star that rules a man’s destiny), 3pH*U <191 ; have 

commanding influence, I One’s Star is in the ascend- 

ant tone’s fortune takes a favourable turn, ??'2OT5’e^rf I 

{a) For the first time since the accession of the House of Hanover, 
the Tory party was in the ascendiant.^Macaulay, 

(b) Common honesty is still in the ascendant among common people 

in England.— iS'miVdtf. • 

(c) Time, however, passed on and Mary Stuart’s star seemed again 
in the ascendant, — Frauds, 

Asking, have a thing for the » get it if only one asks for it, 

^ I ** 

(a) If you choose to fling away d(X)0 a yq^r which you may have for 
the askingy you may do it^Thackeray, 

(&) Mrs. Osborne had no watch, though, to do Qeqrge justice, she 
might have had one for the a8king,^Thackeray, , 

to) It seemed that such a trifle as ten or twenty pounds waa to be 
had by any British functionaiy for the asking, ---Macaulay. 

Assent, nod -signify asaehfijf a nod, i 

(a) <<Are you congratulating yourself on being up so soon ? ‘Mr. 
Pickwick nodded ossmt.^iHckens, 
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(&) Sbe i« at Bethel I suppose ? The neighbour nodded asaent, 

• Diciena. 

Attach importance, weight or value to -hold a thing to be of 
great importance or value, 1 

(a) He attaches very little impoi'tance to the invention of gunpowder. 

Macaulay. 

{b) You must not attach too great weight to a remark founded on 
first appearances. — Dickens. 

(c) He was insensible to danger or fatigue and after days spent in 
the saddle seemed to attach little value to the luxury of a bed. — Prescott. 

Attendance on or at, be in - wait upon a person at a place, ^rtsrl 

‘»rt^i i 

(a) Lady Sidney who was in attendance on the Queen sent a messago 
to,De Quadra.— 

A squadron of the Queen’s ships was promised to he in attendance 
at Calais^ with passport for himself and his suite. — Froude. 

Attention to, calls invite or draw attention to, 'Sffe 

We can profess to do little more than to call attention to some of the 
most wonderful chapters of European history. — Freeman. 

Attenticfti to, pay -attend to, ; heed, ^<^1=3 I 

(cr) They continued to devour their supper without paying the least 
attention to the wants of the new guest. — 

(b) He paid great rt to <0 the interests of the State. —JfacoM^ay. 

(c) He paid no attention to her intercessions. — Froude. 

Attentions to, pay -show courtesy ,to ; take care of ; W 

i 

(a) The Kingjjoid the most flattering attentions to Nelson, made him 
dine with him, and seated him at his right hand. — Southey. 

{b) Apprised of the charms of Miss C.’s purse and person*, he took 
care to pay her the most conspicuous attei^ions. — Warren. 

(c) The most delicate attentions were paid to her by families of wealth 
and distinction.— 

(d) The disease was so So}itagious that no one, dared to visit the sick 
or to pap them the most necessary attentions. — Arnold. 

Audience t6, give “grant an interview to one, for conference or- the 
transaction of business^Cused of a sovereign or the head of a goveriimjcnt), 

, (m) La Fayette gives audience to any body who wishes to speak with 

h i ra. — Ma can lay. 

(if) On the 27th the Queen gave him audience at Richmond.— /Vowde. 
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Auspices ot, under the » through the favour or patronage of« 

^ ^ ; under the protection or guidanci^of, 

I 

(«) Frederic was called to royalty and empire under the auspices of 
the greatest of the Eoman pontiffs. — Freeman, 

(b) His Lordship came into parliament as Lord Wolsey und^r ike 
auspices of Mr. Wilberforce. — Thackeray. 

(c) The greatest achievement of spiritual independence, was complet- 
ed without bloodshed under Etizabeih^s auspice^. — Froude. 

(d) The studies which she had broken off, she now resumed, under the 
auspices of a tutor whose views were more sincere.— 

Avail, be of no s be of no use, I 

(а) These public distinctions to the teacher are excellent, but they 
are of no avail so long as he is utterly underpaid. — JA Arnold. 

{b) But all was of no avail j for Napoleon’s intense selfishness was Ifis 
ruin and the ruin of France,— 

(c) The warning was afterwai'ds communicated to the king in writing* 
But spoken or written, the words were of no avail. — Kaye. 

Average, on an « taking the mean of unequal numbers or quanti- 
ties, I 

((I) British lads on an average are far too ill-taught still for me to 
wish that British girls should be taught in the same yrs;y.~- Kingsley. 

(б) I can assure you that after next Christmas, I expect to lay up on 
an average about £7000 a year, while I remain in India. — Macaulay, 

(c) Orme allots, on art average^ a closely printed quarto page to the 
events of every forty-eight hours.— JAacaM^uy. 


B 


Beiok, at on0*S= behind one, ; near one, ready to help; 

! 

(a) Mahony appeared on the scene immediately with all Killarney 
howling at his hack.— Froude. 

(h) And Mary Stuart with half her subjects at her back would again 
call herself Queen of England. — Froude. 

(c) And Walsingham with Burgh ley now at his hack half succeeded 
in persuading the Queen to consent to the league with France.— tide. 

Book, behind one’s in secret or in one's absence (implying gener- 
ally, the advantage that is taken of one's absence to injure or vilify 
him), ) I 


I'f' t -i ■ 
INoUl 


.A mission 

CULTURE 
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(rt) I must say before your face, as I always say behind your back 
that you are the best of creatures.— 

t&) He always spoke of Mr. D. with contempt behind hie hack, 

Thackeray. 

(e) They never abused each other except behind thek haeke. — Ireing. 
Back out = withdraw from an engagement or extricate oneself, as 
from a difficulty (generally, in a mean way) ; (C^*f 
^ I 

(a) Nor could he muster sufficient presence of mind to back out of 
this most delectable conversation.— 

(b) You know what to do and how to back quietly ow^ at the right 
Dickens. 

Back up=38upport, ^ ; sustain, W ?fTl TH] I 

(a} Let US stick to each other and back each other up. — Arnold. 

' (5) I consider it rather an unaccountable mode of showing your 
sisterly affection that you should hack up a roan who treated me in the 
moat ungentlemanly way. — Dickens. 

(d Mr. J. was an easy-going, incapable sort of man, whose reputa- 
tion out of doors livaa not calculated to hack it (the firm) up.^Dkkens. 

Back upon, turn one’s -turn away the face from, 

; (fig,) teave, flee from, give up through fear or disgust ; ^ 

?l I 

(fl) And turning his back upon Lambourne, he walked slowly towards 
the house.— jS'co/A 

(i) He turned his back upon them, so as to avoid them altogether. 

Thackeray, 

(c) He never turned his back upon an enterprise which he had once 

undertaken.— Pmeo/#. 

« 

(^) He preferred to risk the chances of a battle rather than turn his 
back upon a foe. — Prescott. 

Baokbone, to the - to the very centre, all through, every inch, 
thorough, staunch Tm I 

(fl) Scott was a Tory to the backbone.---PrescoU. 

His patriotism is not to be doubted ; he is English to the back- 
bone. — Kaye, 

(<j) They were Protestants to the backbone,^ Froude. 

Bop^ground, in the»m a position little seen or noticed (said of 
parts of a picture which are placed behind the principal figures or scene) ; 

1 ^Eeepinthe backgrounds keep oneself out of sight ; not to 
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teing prominently to view, J|iH ftfW CT «t«l Tfirai 

(tffitra ^ nn ( ^ ) I 

(a) His friends thought it beat for himself and for the cause that he 
should remain in the background,-- Macaulay, 

{b) I felt sure that there was some secret and grievous source of 
misery in the background,^ War¥en, 

(c) He was himself to kcey for some time in the background and on 
no occasion to come forward till he was sure of his prey.— Farren. 

{d) This degrading incident he kept in the background,— Scott, 
Backward in, be » be unwilling or averse to, be slow in, 

(a) He will find some other friend who will not be backward in 
helping him,— Dickens, 

{h} Nor have our own countrymen been backward in testifying tlieiy 
opinion of his merits.— #aca«/« 2 ^. 

(c) Shall I be backward in doing justice to that man, when even 
undertakers and cofiiQ-makers have been moved by the conduct he has 
exhibited Dickens, 

Backwards and forwards s to and fro, j 
I 

(a) Messengers went backwards and forwards,— Froude, * 

(b) Complaints and recriminations passed backwards and fomards 
between Paris and Korae, and Borne and Paris.— 

(c) Backwards and forwards the tide of havoc swayed,— 

Badly off, be be in unprosperous circumstances, be in an unfor- 
tunate condition, ; be sadly in want of, ^ 

^ I 

(а) But they entertained other objections to have foreigners. They 
believed that foreigners were always badig off.—DickeJis, 

(б) So* altogether, the Britons were very bad/g off, you may believe. 

^ Dickens, 

(c) He had legions with him, but he was badly off lor ships in 
which to transport them.— fro//ope. 

Bag and baggage (co/%.) ■•with all on^s things, WS ^^1 1 
1 am resolved we will get the money this very night, or out she 
tramps, bag and baggage,— Goldsmith, 

Bail, admit one to =* allow one to give baif and be liberated from 
custody, m^\ \ 

to) Yirginius refused to admit jche accused to bail,— Arnold, 

(t) Forty-eight hours after the detection of this execrable fraud, 
Marlborough was admitted to baik— Macaulay, 
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Balance, lose one’s <■ lose one’s equilibrium, as in rope-dancing ; 
(fig.), be (fisturbed in mind so as to succumb to some predominating feel- 
ing or passion ; lose one’s equanimity, ; 

mm i 

(а) Staggering as if struck by lightning, he lost his balance and 
tumbled over the parapet.— 

{b) He was indeed so much shaken that he leaned sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in the other ; but he never lott his balance, 

Macaulay, 

Balance of power-* a just proportion of power among nations that 
does not allow one to preponderate, so as to endanger the independence 
of the others ; >ftWJ 

; Wsl I 

• {a) Cliarles had inherited, by the death of his elder brother, all the 
dominions of the House of Austria. Surely, if to these dominions he had 
added the whole monarchy of Spain, the balance of pomr would have 
been seriously endangered.— i/aenu/uy. 

(б) We have no loiiger a foreign policy. The balance of power has 

ceased to trouble \\^,—-Froucie. 

(c) ThvL{, balance of poteer on which they relied for their security, 
and which it had been the constant object of all their negotiatioiMi and 
refinements to maintain, was destroyed in a moment.'— Robertson, 

Balance, tremble in the —shake as tlie scales of a balance, when 
it is uncertain which side is to preponderate ; be in a state of uncertainty 
as to success or failure ; be in a critical condition, in jeopardy or danger ; 

I 

(a) Fpr the first and last time during this great struggle, the destinies 
of the English in India began to tremble in the balance ; and no human 
wisdom could foretell the issue.— * 

(b) He gave a check to the arras of Pizarro and for a season the fate 

of the conquerors Irembled in the halam^— Prescott, » • 

(c) Oh ! the suspense, the fearful, acute suspense of standing idly 
by, while the life of one wtf dearly love is trembling in the baUmr ! 

Dkhens. 

(d) He repeated the extravagances of former years, while the empire 
of the world was tremhling in the balance,— Merivale. 

Bi.anoe between, strike the -compare by estimating the rela- 
tive value of ; show by comparison the preponderance of j decide whicli 
is better ; CTt^t OKI ; 
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(а) He cannot stoop to study the history of the system which he 
abuses and to strike the balance between the good and the evil which it 
has produced.— 'i/fxcaM/ay. 

(б) The truth of the rule depends on whether the balance of examples 
is in its favour or not ; but actually to strike the balance is out of the 
question. — Arnold, 

Balance even, keep or hold the » regulate so as to keep both sides 
on a level in point of advantage ; maintain a fair equality, ^ fipF 

^ jprw I 

(<*) Halifax, the most illustrious man of the party which boasted 
that it kept the balance even between Whigs and Tories, took charge of 
the Privy Seal, — Macaulay, 

(&) It was neither possible nor desirable to hold the balance entirely 
even. The new ideas were growing, the old were waning. Each wasato 
be allowed to follow its natural tendency.— jProwfe. 

Ban of, be under the = be under some penalty as a delinquent 
(generally, for otFeiiding against some Church-law), vWl'O 

{a) When a poor wretch was under the ban o/the Church, no trades- 
men might sell him clothes or hod.^Froude, 

(6) He absconded and was outlawed. When he died he was still 
under the ban of the law. — Macaulay, 

Banners of, under the = under the leadership of, ^ Tl 
I 

(а) They placed themselves under the Marquis of Huntley’s banner 
on the present occasion. —Scott, 

(б) The King’s' own brother had fought in Flanders, under the ban- 
ners of Spain.— i/acattf ay, • 

Bar, at the -at the place in a court where prisoners are stationed for 
trial, «r«:^ ; before a tribunal, I 

(ct) The prisoners who wer^ at the bar were instantly acquitted, 

* Madaulayt 

(6) Some received sentence of death at the bar of ^he King’s Bench. 

Macaulay, 

(c) He was heard at t/u bar of the House of Commons on the same 

subject,— /Votwfe. ^ 

Bar, be oalled to the -be admitted to the privilfges of a barrister, 
; be summoned before a tribunal for judgment, 

V Tmsij I 

(a) He then quitted Cambridge, tecu called to the bar^ took chamberi 
in Lincoln’s Inn, and joined the western circuit.— J/aca«/ay. 

4 
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(h) Adams is going to be called to the bar almost directly and is tu 
be an advocate and wear the wig.-^Dickens. 

(c) One young Whig member used language so hot tliat he was in 
danger of being called to the bar,—Macaulag. 

Bargain, drive a hard -endeavour to get the most one possibly 
can in a transaction and to give as little as possible to the other party, 

(a) Although he had declined to receive money for his first poems, 
Byron altered his views, and even learnt to drive a pretty hard bargain 
with his publisher.— 

(6} Elizabeth meant to drive as hard a bargain as circumstances 
would allow.— 

(c) tlextus was as fond of money as Elizabeth and could drive as 
hard a bargain.— Froudc. 

Bargain, into the -besides, also; 

) I 

(a) He heard of Tom and Jonas too, with not a little about himself 
into the bargain.— Dickens. 

(b) The people paid their money only to see silk, but were highly 
satisfied when they found it was mixed with gold into the bargain. 

^ Goldmnith. 

(c) She lost a thousand pounds and her bridegroom into the bargain. 

Addison. 

Bargain, make a center into an agreement (generally, with a view 
to one's own benefit), Wtl* ’IC'I im, 1 

(a) Her son was false to her and was making kU bargain at her 
expense.— .Frowrfc. 

(ft) Here, during several years, Hastings was employed in making 
bargains for stuffs with native brokers.— i/aca«^ay. 

(c) They made a bargain that they would never forsake each other. 

, Goldsmith. 

Bargain, strike a -ratify or conclude an agreement (the sign of 
ratification being by striking with an auctioneer’s hammer or hand on 
hand), ^ fjrRI I 

(a) Whether the king of Naples, the Duke of Milan, the Pope or the 
Signory of Florence, struck the hargairiy was to him a matter of perfect 
indifference. He was for the highest wages and the longest term, 

Macaulag, 

(ft) A bargain was speedily struck ; and the titular sovereign of 
Hindustan issued a warrant empowering the Company to collect and 
administer the revenues of Bengal, Behar and Macaulay. 
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(c) But before the bargain was struck^ Fanny thought it her duty to 
obtain her fathers consent.— J/aeateiay, 

Bay, bring to » bring to a state of trouble or danger from which 
escape is impossible, c^*l cJ^I I 

(a) There he was brought to bay by powers considerably superior to 
his oyfn.-'Merimle. 

Bay, keep at =» keep an enemy from closing in (as, when a stag turns 
round upon the dogs, they bark because they dare not close in and attack 
him) ; place beyond the power of doing harm, 

I 

{a) With this cane he assured me he had once kept a large snake at 
bay,— Warren. 

(b) For sometime our people stood on the defensive, keeping the 
mutineers at hay.— Kaye. 

(c) The infantry made a brave stand, keeping Pizarro's horse at hay 
with their pikes.— 

Be at {a person or an object)=be upon a person or an object with a 
view to influence ; be engaged in ; \ 

(a) My father is at me again to provide for Macaulay. 

(h) The little devil is at her old tricks.-^ Thackeray, 

(c) He often said that he could not understand what Mr. D. ivas at. 

Warre9i, 

Be it so-Let it be as you wish, ; suppose it to be 

80, m ’tf'r ^ I 

(d) “J5e it so” said the Palmer, "at Sheffield then we part.”— /Seo«. 

(h) You shall go with me before a magistrate, it so” said Rash* 

leigh.— 

(c) The enemy will soon carry the wall. “Be it so.^ We will retreat 
into the house and defend it to the Macaulay. 

Be that as it may let it be as it may ; no matter if it is so ; 

1 

(a) Be that as it imy, in 1854, only two years after his death, the Scots 
Parliament condemned his Dialogue and History as untrue. — Kingsley. 

(5) Be tivat as it imy., his aim was noble.— 

(c) Be that as it may, the form of the old government was once again 
restored.— .4 

Beads, tell one’s «■ count the beads over, be at prayer, I 

(a) He passed an old woman jgoing to church who was telling her 
heads.-^Froude. 

(6) A man had but to M his Imdsy hear a mass and confess, and he 
was absolved,— 
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Bear a part in ■’act a part in ; take a part in ; join others in (some- 
thing) ; m^\ r 

(а) They had home no part in the action.—^S'ott^A^fy. 

(б) Near twenty years had elapsed since he had borne any part in 
politics. — Macmday, 

(c) Compton, cruelly mortified, refused to hear any part in the cere- 
mony.— 

Bear down = drive down forcibly ; overthrow ; crush by force, 
ftof ^ ^irl, ^<11 ; ^^1 1 

(a) The force, the size and weight of our vessel bore her dom below 
the wavesl— 

(&) In the committee there was much hesitation ; but Clive's vigour 
and firmness bore down all opposition.— 

(c) Cromwell for the time was strong enough to hear his opponents 
doivn.— Fronde, 

(tQ He listened with the air of a man quite borne down by grief and 
disappointment.— 

Bear down upon » drive towards another with all one’s might, with 
a view to fall upon ; iMaR FtPtId ^$1 I 

(a) Signal was made to bear dom upon the enemy in two lines, 

‘ Southey, 

(5) The allied powers were all on a war-footing, and ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to bear dom upon the Elban Emperor. — Thackeray, 

Bear fruit® produce results that are advantageous or desirable, 

I 

(a) The long and dangerous labours of the indefatigable ambassador 
were at last, it seemed, about to prosper and bear fruity when in the 
moment of success he was taken away.— 

(6) The institutions founded for popular instruction bore little or no 
fruity because instruction in Europe was up to that time nearly confined 
to one class of society, the clergy,— if. Apiold, 

(c) The conference of Faria had passed away and bdme no fruit, 

Froude, 

Bear ofiF® carry one away (in a helpless state), ^ 

^1 1 

(а) They seizM him, tied him and bore him of ton bouse outside the 

towu.— /Vow/e. * 

(б) the ball had completely shattered the lower jaw of his opponent, 
who was borne off the field instantly.— ITorren, 

Bw on or upon (have a bwiog upon)** be related to or refer 
to, f <?^i : have influence or jiSect on, ( 
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(а) These questions we shall pass by, as not directly hearing on our 

subject. — JPVeewMMt, , * 

(б) I want to bring before you another matter hearing closely upon 
this subject— 

(cl Even these obscure annals are not without a charm of their own 
and they have a most important hearing upon lecent events.— /Vccman. 

Bear oneself— conduct oneself (in a certain manner), c^t=T I 

(а) In the great place to which he had recently been promoted, he 
had so home himelf that, after a very few months, even faction and 
envy had ceased to murmur at his elevation. — Macaulay, 

(б) In all other particulars, Montrose bore himself with the same calm 
dignity.— 

Bear out=support to the end ; justify, i 

(a) If the law and I quarrel, my patron must hear me out.’— Scott. • 
(h) A minute examination of his work woidd fully hear out these 
remarks. — Macaulay, 

(c) Personal enmity has betrayed Thucydides into a comment which 
his own statement does not hear out.—Froude. 

(d) They would have him out by their own authority, and the law, it 
was admitted, would hear them out.—Froude, 

’ I 

Bear testimony to - testify to ; make a declaration in favour of 
or in proof of ; ^ yftm j I 

(а) The Duke of Monmouth had home similar testimony to Halifax's 
good nature,— ’Macaulay. 

(б) The testimony which he bore to the gallant conduct of the island- 
ers was read with delight. — Maca^day. 

(c) Nelson, with all the sincerity of his character, bore willing testi- 
mony to the valour of his foes. — Sotethey, * 

Bear the brunt of- face or sustain the utmost fury or violence of 
an onset, I 

(c() The Litibs from their position bore the first brunt of these 
attacks.— imofrf. 

(6) But the English hod home the brunt of the fight.— 

Bear up agralnst* resist successfully, not to sink (under the pres* 
sure of adverse circumstances), (ft W) «rt^ I • * 

(а) Against the thunder of Jehovah, against the flaming lake, gainst 
the prospect of an eternity of uninterrupted misery, his spirit hoars up 
unbroken, resting on its own innata energies.— JfflkWttfay. 

(б) A trifle now sufficed to depress those elastic spirits which had 
hoTTie up agadnsP Aefe&tf exile and penury,— ifacaufery. 
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(o) Your iuiiocent smiles made me hear up against my misfortunes. 

LamVs Tales, 

Bear with-be indulgent to, ^ ^ ^t^TTl I 

(a) I am sure you will hear with my weakness.— 

{b) Bear with me, kind doctor, hear with me in niy guilty story. 

Warren. 

(c) It is my way of doing the thing, and you must hear with it. 

Helps. 

Bear upon, bring to = cause to act or operate upon ; ^ 

; cause to be pointed or situated so as to affect, 

^?[ I 

(а) If students would excel, they must bring the whole powers of 
their mind to hear 7ipon their n.rt— Smiles. 

(б) Both the controversialists were aided by other learned men, for 
an astonishing weight of learning was brought to hear upon the disputed 
points.— 

{c) No sooner was Cecil gone than the influences which he most 
dreaded were brought to hear upon Elizabeth.— 

(cl) Both tlie French ships now brought their guns to hear upon us 
and opened their fire.— 

Beard, \;ake one by the seize or pull one by the beard (indica- 
ting contempt, anger or insult— it being considered a great insult among 
the Jews to pluck or even to touch a man’s beard) ; set at defiance, 

I 

(a) He seriously imagined that the monarch who had taken the Pope 
by the heard and hurled him out of the kingdom would be frightened by 
the lectures and threats, — Froude. 

ib) They werf not without pride that a poor countryman of theirs 
should have taken by the heard the great Italian priest.— 

(c) And diir’st tliou thou 

To heard the Hon in his den, 

The Douglas in his Hall 1 —Scott. 

Beast of burden, a - an animal employed in carrying burdens, 

^5 cn ; a slave, 1 

(a) Camels wore the only beasts of burden generally used in that 
cou 11 try ( Egy p {)^—Bmkle. 

(h) The people at large were little better than beasts of burden. 

Buckle. 

Beat about the bush » beat theibush in all directions to ascertain 
if game is lurking under it ; (fig)., not to come directly to the point, 
but to take indirect means to come toit j 
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«lti?t ♦tw ^ («t5I ’ll C^f^T ^=r ^1 C5f t^ 

ftw ’ftl’lts) csll ^1 • ’ 

(а) He might very well express all lie has to say in half the time 
and with half the trouble. Why should he beat ahoat the hmh as he does ? 

Ilazlitt. 

{})) I was specially to guard a;gainst appearing to know too much ; 
I was to heat about the hush — to extract her aymptuiiis gradually. 

Wm^ren, 

(c) Not to heat about the husky (for the advantage of the scheme 
would take a week to tell), what ia to prevent your niariying him ? 

Diekans. 

Beat a retreat =» retire from before an enemy (not exactly ainoniit- 
inj,' to a flight), ^31, ^TtSTtl I 

(c«) A few shots fnjin the prison brought them to tlieir senses and, 
they heat a hasty rctreat.—Irmng, 

(б) Ho was so disconcerted, it is said, that lie soon heat a retreat. 

Irving. 

Beat back ^compel to retire, CfSUl I 

(rt) He charged on the other flank ; but IiLs men were beaten hack. 

^ Macaulay. 

Beat down = press down, crush ; m ; lessen, I 

(a) My ])oor uncle seemed beaten down to tlie vciy earth by his 
family calamities.-— 

(h) For the moment however rebellion was heatm down.—Froude. 

(c) He was for heating down prices witli the people that worked for 
him.— Oeorge Eliot. 

Beat one at one’s own weapons = overcome one with one's own 
weapons or arguments, 4^1 i 

(a) Foi^put forth all his rare powers of debate, heat half the lawyers 
in the house at their own weapons and carried division after division 
against the whole ftiflucnce of the treasury.— il/acctM^ay. 

Beats, one’s heart = one’s heart throbs violently ; one’s mind is in 
tigitation under the influence of any strong feeling, f<F 
; thrills, I 

(a) There were many anxious hearts beating through Plngland at the 
time, and mother’s tears and prayers flowing in many home-atcads. 

Thackeray. 

(^1 Her heart began to heat at the notion of the awful meeting with 
George’s father. — Thackeray. 

(c| His body was buried at Naples, and his heart— that heart which 
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Iilways6«it^ with every generous and noble emotion— was brought back 
in a silver urn.—T^ac^eray. 

Beaty one’s heart oeases to -one’s life is extinct, PTOT 
; ^^1 1 

(a) Many of tke hearts that throbbed so gaily then have ceased to 
heat'- Dickens, 

Beat time 3 measure or regulate time in music by the motion of the 
hands or feet, I 

(а) He is listening to Laura singing and sees his mother bending 
and heaiing time over the shoulder of the girl.— JViac^eray. 

(б) At last the lady complied and after humming for some minutes 
began to sing. He sat and beat time with his hand on the table. 

Goldsmith, 

Beat up for -go about to enlist men who would help in fighting, 

(a) I have only been beating up for recruits.—J^M^wffr Lytton, 

(ft) The officers promised to heat up for volunteers and to do all they 
could to help him.— Aayc. 

Because of mowing to, fVp 1 

(a) Tills was Sir Henry’s favourite room, because of the prospect it 
commanded.— Tfarrew, 

(ft) The nobles hated Mortimer because of his pride, riches and power. 

Dickens, 

Beck, at one’s (at one’s beck and call) -at the slightest hint 
made by one ; at one’s command ; ^ I 

(a) They look to have redress at their beck in everything seeming to 
them wrong.— jFVowo?^. 

(ft) You may tell your master that ray daughter is not at his heck 
and call, as he supposes her to be. — Dickem, 

(e) The next Pope was a Pope of Philip’s own choosing and was quite 
at his heck and call. — Freeman, • 

Become of, what will - what will be the fate of, fV VW ? 
What became of- what happened to, tV C^T CTtMtH ! 
(o) ‘‘Should we both fall, JosUh,” said Nelson, ^*whut will become of 
your poor mother VSoutkey, 

(ft) What became of the last tenant we never could learn,— ZWciewi- 
^ci The first question which th^ King asked was, whai had becoms 
of Maedvitf ?— /ScoW. 

Bed of, be brought to-be delivered of, ^ I 
, (a) I sent for my wife who as soon as she arrived xm brought to bed 
of two sons.— Zawift’f Tales, 
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(M Af<ier Herniione had been a short time in prison, she ms hronght 
to bed of a daughter.— Tales. 

(c) She dreamt that she was brought to bed of a judge.— 

Before, it was longr-a long time elapsed before ; after a long time, 
I It was not Ipngr before a long time did not elapse 
before, within a short time, I 

(a) It was long hfore he could speak ; and liis words when they 
came at last were cdioked with tears. — Froude, 

{h) The liturgy was accepted gradually, but it was lo 7 }g before it 
came into general me.^Frotide, 

(c) It was not long before he was joined by (Cabrera.-— 

(d) But it was not long before they were convinced that these appre- 
hensions were without foundation. — Robertson. 

Beforehand withone, be*anticipate one, '^*51 

I 

(a) But it seems that Gonerill had hem beforehand with him, sending 
letters also to Regan. -Lamb's Tales. 

{h\ Catherine was afraid that Elissabeth would use the opportunity 
and determined to he beforehand vdth her. — Froude. 

(c) The Major was beforehand with him and overruled Eyre’s 
orders.— ZVoMc?g. 

Begfin life*enter upon any business or profession for the first time 
with a view to earn livelihood, I 

(fit) lie bega7i life as an apprentice to a linen drapper.v^S'm^cs. 
ih) He began life “at the lowest round of the ladder,” when only 
eleven years (Ad.— Smiles. 

Begin with, to = at the outset, in the first place, 1 
(«) Unless I was sure of that to begin with^ I should have nothing 
to do with him. — Dlckciis. 

(h) To begin with, let every child be instructed in those general 
views of the ph«g)mena of Nixi^bre.— Ilu.vleg. 

(c) If in Ireland to begin with, there were scarcely any Protestants 
at all, in England they were in a minority one to Froude. 

Behalf of, in or on=in favour of, ; 

on the part of, or as repres'enting, ^ I 

{a) She never was known to have done any ^ood action m behalf of 
anybody. —Thackeray. 

{b) They were more than justified in braving every extremity in 
hehdf of independence of Persian and Macedonian Freeman. 

(e) Cecil went to De Quadra on Elizabeth's behalf to speak t(J him 
about her marriage with Lord Robert. - Prowefc. 

6 
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Behindhand in, be^be behind in progress ; be late, be unable to 
keep pace with one in, ; 'mm ^1 t 

(a) Not to he behindhand in the bustle, Mr. Q. went to work with 
H w 1 ‘prisi ng v igon r. — Dickens. 

(/>) Nor was the lady at all behindhand in displaying her choicest 
a 1 1 11 r 0 m e n ts. —Dickcn s. 

(c) If Oliver were behindhand in these respects, he knew where the 
best were to be found.— 

Beside oneself, be«-bo out of one’.s wits, i 

{a) The king was so unquiet and passionate that he seemed like a 
man beside himseif,-- P'roi dc. 

{h) He Avalked up and down the little cell in which he was locked 
up, almost besi k himsejf with grief. 

* (c) Jeffreys was beside himse.If with f wry.— }facanlai/. 

Best, at (at the best)-* taking the best view of things, 

^ \ 

(a) All the colouring, all the circumstances, everything which gives 
life to the story are at best doubtful and are in many cases clearly ficti- 
tious. 

(h) Eithfr death or captivity or at the best beggary was the alterna- 
tive to which he looked forward aa the reward of his 14 years’ service. 

Fronde, 

(c) Human life at the best is enveloped in darkness ; we know not 
what we are o^; whither we are bound,— 

{d) Macaulay’s prose at its best is not so terse as his vevse.—J/bn'son. 

Best, do one’s "exert oneself to the utmost, 1 

(d) He did his best to keep back the dogs. — Coicper. 

(h) Flaxmeii did his best to carry out the maniifacturei'’a views. 

S7mles. 

I 

(c) I am proud of my anrestors and do my best to keep the credit 
of the family,— i 

t ^ 

Best of, have tLa-^have advantage or superiority in point of ; 

I 4 

^a) Tlie bishops had the best of the argument ; but they had fallen 
on evil times and^were outvoted.— /Vo Wc, ♦ 

Best of, make thp = improve to the utmost, (generally used of ac- 
cepting, a disagreeable position cheerfully), 

C5il m\ l 

(а) We must niake the best of what we have goi.'^Thadceray, 

(б) The unfortunate victims were thus driven to make the best of their 

situation and accept the fate from which there was no legal escape. 

/ Fronde- 
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(c) You must exercise the strength o£ mind for which you are re- 
nowned and make the best of it.— 

Best of one*s ability or power, to the -as far as one’s power 
goes, as far as one is able, ^ I 

(a) To the best of their a6|7%, they h?d done their duty to the land 
and the people.— 

[h) I will defend you to the b^^si of m}j ability —Smiles. 

(c) Every clerk in every department imitated, to the best ofhispov^er, 
the evil example.— 

Bet, lay a « lay a wager, ^rtf^ i 

(a) There was talk of appointing him minister, and bets were laid 
that he would be amba.ssador ere \oi\g.~Thackemy. 

Better, had* * it would be better if ; ought to ; I 

(а) He had had a very bad night ; at one hour he had been delirious. 
It might end badly ; his mother had better be sent for (i. e. it would be 
better if his mother were sent for) immediately.— !ir/iacl:era^. 

(б) They had better leave him where they find him, ‘^Macaulay. 

(c) We luid better avoid speaking to them.— 

Better for, be all the = be wholly the better for ; derive so much 
more benefit from, ^ 

I 

(a) We are determined to search this hall ; we must find him we 
come to seek. It may be all the better for those who will save us time 
and trouble.— Ifitrre?!. 

(i^) Heaven and yourself 

Had part in this fair maid ; now heaven hath all, 

And all the better is it for the maid.— 

(c) If you shut your eyes, perhaps you will go to 31eep. You would 
be all the better for it, if you did.— 

Better, so much the - better to that extent, I 

f 

(te) You do rteJt know what it is to be a cobbler and so much the better 
for yourself.— 

(A) Both exclaimed loudly that they c^uld not see their man. 
much the better^^ said Sir Edward.— Warren, 

Better of, get the “gain victory, advantage, or Superiority over, 

(a> She tried to leave him ; his anxiety got the better of his ootirtesy 
and he placed himself between her and the door.— 


The expression is not to be used when we address a superior. 
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(6) Finally, Iut sense of humour getting ike better of her, she said 
laughingly, she feared tlic king of Spain would prove a bad husband. 

Ffovde. 

(c) His indolence and love of good living got the better of these en- 
deavours at rdotm.-^Tkackeray. 

Better off, be»be in better circumstances, (used especially of wealth 
or material comforts), ^ I 

(а) The labouring classes of this island are on the whole better off 
as to physical comforts than the inhabitants of any equally extensive 
district of the old worlih—Momulay. 

(б) There can be no doubt that the provinces irei*e better off xmdor the 
emperors than under the commonwealth.— Freeman. 

(c) The peasantry are more considered and are better off a great deal 
than the agricultural labourer. — FroJtde, 

Between ourselves (between you and me), (entre nous) 

I tell it to you in strict conridence and it is not to go out to others, 

^^1) t 

(а) Between three pounds, five shillings and two pence is 

no bad day’s ^orh—Goldmith. 

(б) Between you and m(\ I think there is some danger of my being 
just enough soured not to be able to do that.“-/hV/Yw.<f. 

(fl) But e^itre nom^ doctor, could you not think of something in the 
medical way, to prevent his going to the House to-night IIW cti. 

Between Scylla and Charybdis= between the two dangerous 
rocks of Scylla and Charybdis ; between two equal dangers or difficulties, 

1 

(a) I am between Scylla and Charybdis. If I do not marry him he 
will be ray enemy ; and if I do, I am no longer mistress in my own 
realms.— 

(ft) A journalist in ray position was between the Scylla^oi bad govern- 
ment and the Charybdis of no gowexwmewt.— Knight. 

Bid defiance to “invite,or provoke to contest by manifesting per- 
fect fearlessness or utter contempt of the power (»f another ; 

; be so bold as to put oneself 

in opposition to, I 

(a) < He bade defiance to the combined forces of England and Frarme. 

Macaulay. 

(b) The Lord Mayor has but to call in tlie train-b^iids and put the 
standing army under arms, and he may hid defiance to the world. 


Irving- 
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(c) Under the Plantageiiets there had been barons able to hid de^ 
fiance to the Sovereign.— ^ 

Bid fair « offer a good prospect, ^t*l1 ; cVf^i fVp \ 

{a) I found that all was going on well and that Mf. S. bade fair for 
a rapid recovery, if he would but keep hia mind calm and easy.— Warren, 

(b) The attachment looks very like a friendship, promises well and 

bids fair to be lasting. Cowper, 

(c) The Persians were now at the height of their power, and under 
Chosroea, they bade fair to subdue all the Eastern provinces of the Em- 
pire. — Freeman, 

Bid farewell to one a express a wish of happiness or welfare at 
parting, ; generally, take leave of 

one for good or for a long time, ^*3 Tl ^'S?| I 

(ft) And Kent bade farewell to the King, and said, that since he chose 
to show himself in such fashion, it was but banishment to stay there. * 

Lamh^e Tales. 

{b) What could they do better than hid farewell to one another ? 

Dickens 

(e) The Prince came to bid them farewell.— 3facanlat/. 

Bid good-bye to one = say good-bye (God be with you). It is an 
expression of etiquette or politeness used when one genVeniaii parts 
from another, I 

Bid good-morning ; said on meeting Or parting before 12 noon. 

Bid good-day : said on meeting or parting till dark. 

Bid good-evening : said on meeting or parting in the evening. 

Bid good-night : said only at parting at night, 

(а) He got out of his chair to bid the pensioner good-bye on his inti- 
mating that his time was running out. — Dickens, 

(б) He civilly hid her good-morning and departed with his friend. 

• Warrm, 

(ci Then we will hid you good-evening and pray to God you may be 
better in the morfiihg,— Warren, 

(rf) The old lady tenderly hade him good-night and left him. 

Dickens, 

Bid welcome to one «= receive one with expressions of kindness at 
meeting, ) | . 

(a) At the eu trance of T., both started from their musing, and bade 
him welcome,— Scott, 

(^) He wished them well and bade them welcome,- Dickms, 

Bidding of one, at the - at the command of one or at one’s dicta- 
tion, I 
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(a) The men wlio tuuk up arms swore to assemble at the conmVB 
lidding. mold. 

(A) Sensible people will not believe me an impoa tor at any man's 
bidding . — Warren. 

Bigr, looksassume the appearance of a great man, ^ 

1 

(a) He looked as lig anti grand as he could.— Thackeray. 

(i) They used to call him King Pym, he possessed such power and 
looked so big — Dickens. 

(c) His clansman looked big with pride when they related how he had 
broken hostile ranks and hewn down tall warriors, 

Biff, talk => utter boastful language, I 

(rt) John Bull may talk big when his patriotism is irritated. 

Be Qiiincey. 

(b) “My good ally talks big'' he said. — Macaidtty. 

Biff with = pregnant, ; fraught with (generally, something im- 

portant), 

(а) One of our female companions was big with child. — Addisoi. 

(б) What in a false knave would be tricks, in him, seemed to be the 
natural wordings of an honest mind big with something too great for 
utlerance. — Lamb's Tales. 

(c) The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome. — Addison. 

Bill, find a true = find the charge to be true, ®t=T 

I 

(а) Even if the charges had been preferred legally and the Grand 
Jury had found a true hilly there would still have been in the proceedings 
enough of perfidy*and injustice. — Macaulay. 

(б) In the meantime the assizes commenced ; a true hill vm found ; 
and Nuncoomar was brought before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury com- 
posed of Englishmen. 

Bill of fare— a list of the articles of food provided at a meal, fV 

I 

(a) Bring us the bill of fare for to-night’s supper.— froWmiVA. 

Bill of mortality=an account of the number of deaths in a place 
within a certain period; 1 

N&*test of the physical well-being of society can be named bo 
decisive as that which is furnished hy bills of mortality.— Macatday. 

Bind one over«»oblige one by bond to do something (generally, to 
appear at a court, or to keep the peace), I 
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(fl) You shall answer it in the King’s Bench I lind you over in one 
thousand pounds to appear there next Macaulay . 

{h) The ministers were arrested and honud over to take their trial at 
the Assizes. — Froude, 

(c) The Mayor declared that he would bring both of them before 
himself and hind them over to keep the ])eaco. — Dickcus. 

Bind one to ^oblige or restrain one either by promise or duty to 
abide by or to observe, I Bind to = tie 

together, unite, I 

(<?) Osborne said, Fred, had agreed to take his daughter with twenty 
thousand and he should hind himself to no other terms. Thackeray, 

(/j) I acquired tlie knowledge confidentially and under circumstances 
that hind me to silence.— 

(c) Her person was a link which hound the country to France and 
to Papacy.— 

Bindingf on, be = have power to bind or oblige, be obligatory on ; 

?'85| I 

(a) Fox w'ent so far as to take a legal opinion on the question, 
whether the patents granted by George II were hindiny on George III, 

♦ Macaulay 

(c) As for conscience what is binding on one man’s conscience is not 
binding on another’s. -A nioW, 

Bird of passage = a migratory bird, I (fig.) a 

person not living permanently in any place, I 

(a) I held it but prudence to suspend the prosecution of my enter- 
prise till the .sumnitr should have passed, and we birds of passage had 
migrated to our winter quarters. — Froude, 

Birds of the same feather -persons of like character, <<1^^ 

C^lt^ I 

(a) The witnesses were that >|trocious Oates and two other birds of 
the sanie feather, — Dickens. 

Birth, by=»by descent, by parentage, I 

(a) Ferguson was by birth a Scot. — Macaulay, 
if) They were all gentlemen by birth. — Macaulay. 

(c) Marius was by hirlh a man of the people in^the best sense. 

Frfifjmn. 

Birth to, give * be delivered of, ^?11 ; give rise to, ^ 

1 

(a) She is in a common hospital where she, a few days ago only, gave 
birth to a dead child,— 
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(6) I shall relate how a gigantic commerce gave birth to a maritime 
power, compared with which every other maritime power sinks into in- 
significance. — Macaulag, 

(c) The passions to which the French-Revolution had given birth 
were extinct , — Macaulay 

Bite one's lips - ? W ^ ntfiiTlI fTOiT (S’ tfe l 

The advocates on both sides are hiiiug their lips to liear their con- 
flicting misstatements and sophisms exposed.-— 

Black, in = in a black dress, in mourning, f Ti 
mi 

(a) How is it tliat the folks are all in black to-day f’^Bickens, 

(fc) All the blinds were pulled <lown, the church-bell was tolled and 
the chancel hung in blacL— Thackeray. 

• Black and white, in * plainly written (the paper being white and 
the ink black), -'tlt’Kif (W *115 JtPir? 'St’I ) I 

(а) Here it is in black and white. Here’s the Proclamation of his 
Majesty the Emperor.— 

(б) It matters not that these cinargcs are wholly or partly untrue, or 
even impossible. There they are in black and wkite^ and they must be 
answered,— A aye. 

Black books, be in one’s «be in bad odour, be out of favour, JftPt 

(a) The poor old colonel too was in Mrs. P’s black hooks.^Tkackeray. 

Black sheep, a - one in a family or company who is unlike the rest 
and makes trouble ; a disgrace to the family, I 

I know he is one of your Uack sheep. But he is really a disinter- 
ested unworldly fellow,— Eliot. 

Blind, born'- blind since birth, I 

(a) He said that people who are born blind have some ideas different 
from those who are possessed of eyesiglit. — 

Blind of an eye = having lost the* power of seeing by one eye, 

(a) He hatl a brother c&lled blind Dominick, blind of one eye. 

Fronde. 

(i) If this korse has really been stolen from the men, they must 
know of ichich eye it il blind.— Be Quincey. 

Kock up » obstruct by placing obstacles in the way, I 

(a) dip’s pagoda invariably blocked up the main thoroughfare. 

Dickens. 

(ft) The very streets of Calcutta were blocked up by the dying and 
the dead- Macaulay. 
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Blood, flesh and » human nature, the unrcgenerate man ; 

{a) It ia proverbial that there are certain thingn which flesh and 
hlood e9.nnot hesLV.^ Dickens. 

(i) What indeed was to be expected from a body of public servants 
exposed to temptation such that, as Clive ciice said, flesh and could 
not bear it 'i^Macaulay. 

Blood, in cold a deliberately and without sudden passion, ( 

(а) Some were for an instant and indiscriminate massacre ; others 
were against murder in cold blood altogether. — Fronde. 

(5) Edmund was killed in cold blood by Lord Clifford. 

Fdith Thompson, 

(c) If he really handed over heretics to the flames in cold bloody it,is 
hardly possible to conceive a greater measure of guilt. — Freeman. 

Blood, shed -cause blood to flow out, kill, 
give up one’s life, c«r'SKl I 

(tf) Her unwillingness to shed blood extended only to high-born 
traitors.— /^rotedf. 

(б) Sulla and Augustus alike sked blood without mercy, so long as 
anything was to be gained by shedding it— Freeman. * 

(c) And did you hear liim say that he could have shed his blood for 
me 1— Dickens. 

Blood boils at, one's = one’s anger or indignation is excited so as 
to know no bounds, c»ftf*|^ ’Hi I 

(a) His blond hoiM at the degradation of his co\nitry.— -J/i/ruuZay. 

(5) They were men who sincerely and earnestly desired the improve- 
ment of the condition of the human race, whose blooS boiled at the sight 
of cruelty and injustice. — Macaulay. 

Cc) Her proud blood boiled at the indignities which were thrust upon 
'h^w—Froude. • 

Blood in one's veins, have another’s = be born of parents or 
be descended from a family (generally, honourable); 
citPt® Tj 

'^) I 

(a) Hetty had Soirel^s blood in her veins.— (feorge Eliot. 

(&i Sulla Aad m refns some of the oldest and proudest of 

Rome,— 

(c) You have some of the best blood of England in your veins. 

Thackeray, 


6 
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Blood is up, one’s « one’s passion in higlily excited, {C^\^ 

I 

(fl) 3ftf blood i$ up, and I have the strength of ten such men as you. 

Dicktm, 

{b) “But it’s wonderful,” said Mr. Giles, “what a man will do, when 
his blond is vp,'^ —Diclcens, 

(fj His blood was as thoroughly up as Adam’s now and the two men 
fought with the fierceness of panthers.— 6/eor^c Eliot, 

Blot out -efface, cause to be forgotten, ^ I 

(rt) My Lord, a tear from niy lady would have blotted out all that I 
could have said.— 

Blow at, aim a ^direct a blow to a particular object with a view to 
hurt, ^1) ; endeavour to injure by 

a,sudden attack on, \ 

(tf) Tlie master aimed a Lloxo at Oliver’s head with the ladle.— 

(b) A blow was aimed at local superstitions by an order that all 
crosses and objects of divine worship should be destroyed by the magis- 
trate,— From/p. 

(c) He had aimed a deadly blow at all their dearest rights, — Macaulay, 

Blow, deal or strike a = give a blow (either with the hand or an 

instrument),* ; (fig.), injure by a sudden attack on, sfl 

; make an effort, c5ll I Strike the first 
blow = make the first attack, I Deal the death- 

blow= prove fatal, 

(fl) The dwarf was not quite so fierce as before, but for all that 
struck ike first blow,-- Goldsmith. 

(6} One of his first acta was to strike a hloio at the University. 

, 3f. Arxiold. 

(c) Without striking a single blow, the Catholic powers might achieve 
a glorious triumph. — Freemaxi. 

(d) Hereditary bondsmen ! know yq not 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the hlow*^Bgron, 

(e) The men of Kent claimed to strike the first blow in the battle. 

Freeman. 

if) His great charters to the princes of Germany dealt the death-blow 
to the Imperial power.— 

ig) Meanwhile a cfeadly blow was dealt to the power of Spain in her 
distant posBesBious.— /Veenmn. 

Blow hot and cold=ap.pear to both favour and oppose, be incon- 
sistent ^ ^ 

4fTfi 1 
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(a) Johnson, however, with respect to (loldsmith and indeed with 
respect to everybody else bhw hoi as well m cohi according to tHe humour 
he was in.--/rvtw^. 

Blow out -extinguish by a current of air, 
force out by firing, t 

(а) And blowing out the light she drew him after her up the stairs, 

Dickens. 

{b) Many of the thinly-scattered oil-lamps had been blown out by 
the violence of the wind. — Dickens. 

(c) Pistol in hand, they threatened to blow out the brains of any man 
whom they caught attempting to steal o^^.—Macaiduy. 

Blow over « pass away (as a storm) without doing much harm, 

1 

(n) She debated in her mind wliether .she should face the storm th^t 
must come, or fly and avoid it, until its first fury was blown over, 

Thackeray. 

(б) Thus gradually the storms of the session were blowing over. 

Froude. 

(c) On their return to town they found the affair (the scandal) ‘ 
quite blown over . — Warren, 

Blow up raise into the air or scatter by the explosion* of gunpow- 
der ; destroy by gunpowder, ; expose, abuse or attack 

severely with a view to bring into contempt, I 

(fl) He blew up the magazines in the lines.— An;/o. 

(6) The fort was blown up.--Froude. 

(c) Tell him, if the money is not here next Friday, I will have a 
paragraph in the newspaper on Saturday, and next week I’ll blow up 
the whole concern.— 

Blowfl, come to ^engage in combat, fall out, ^^1 \ 

(a) There was reason to fear that the two parties would come to 
blow8.-~~Macaula^^ * 

ifi) Th\yr/flad almost gone the length of rising in arms, though no 
opportunity had occurred of coming to blnws^— Scott. 

(c) Never had cool-headed statesmen a harder task in preventing two 
nations from coming to blows.'— Minlo. 

Blurt out - speak out with inconsiderate frankness, 

even i 

(a) The fool blurts out what he thinks, and will sacrifice his friend 
rather thanJiia joke.— Smiles. 

Blush, put to the ■ put to shame, i 
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(flf) Ridicule, instead of guilt and error to the blushf turned 

her foiniidable shafts against innocence and truth. --^«cflwftfy. 

{b) He would not drive such {)ersoiis to despair. He would not even 
put them fo the blush,— Macaulay. 

Board, go by the » snifer complete dcstniction (as the mast of a 
ship when it is broken off and thrown over the board or side), 

(a) The ship’s masts had all rjrowg % iwaiv/, and she was on the 
point of mikiwg.SoHthey. 

(b) I sat swilling tea until my whole nervous system must have gone 
by the board,— Dickens. 

Board, on (on board of)«on the deck of or in (a vessel or boat), 
’ll I 

^ (rt) In the evening he arrived and went on board of a frigate. 

Macaulay, 

(o) The ship had eighty-eight men on hoard.— Fronde, 

(c) They were actually on board, when an order of council eppeared 
by which the ship was prohibited from sailing.— J/acan/ay. 

Body and soul « with one’s whole body as well as soul ; with all 
one s energies both of body and mind, ; entirely, ; 

morally as weil as pliysically, I 

(a) A man, who devotes himself to this pursuit body a?id soul, can 
scarcely fail to become rich.- -Sotiles. 

(b) I belong body and soul to my proprietor.— Dickens. 

(c) Just before the Restoration, he declared to the Regicides that he 
would be damned, body and soul, rather than suffer a hair of their heads 
to be hurt.— 

Body and son) together, keep - keep life in the body, 

; maintain or support oneself witli difficulty, 

r 

(ffl) The greater part of their earning; was remitted for the support 
of their absent families ; what remained was barely^ enough to keep 
together body and soul— Kaye. 

{t) 1 cannot indulge you with superfluities while we can hardly 
afford tile means of keeping body and sKml together.— Wairen, 

(c) They word working day and night and night and day and were 
not more than able to keep body ami soul together after aW.— Dickens. 

Body, as a* taken collectively (said of a body of men who are united 
by some common tie), ; for the most 

part, I 

(a) The Iiish, as cf body, are disloyal to the Kngliab Ciwn, — Fvude, 
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ih) The Collegiana a% a body were not easily impressible.- Dtckns, 
(ci These acts are the acta of tlie Council aa a bodjf, not of the Presi- 
dent personally.— jFVtfcman, 

Body, in a sail together, i 

(«) The citizens came in a body to welcome him. — Prescott. 

(b) The petitioners waited in a body on the king.— 

Boot, to (eolloq.) - in addition, I 

(ffl) The foreman not only paid liirn the agreed price of £18 but 
thirty shillings to booL-^tSmiles. 

{b) Leicester was detested and despised ami was half a traitor to boot. 

Froude. 

(c) I will let you go about your business ami give you five guineas to 
boot. — Scott. 

Bom in the purple B born of a royal family {yurph robe having 
been the distinguished dress of Emperors in ancient Rome), 1 

(a) Though bom in the purple^ he was no better acquainted with the 
vicissitudes of life and diversities of character than most of his subjiscts. 

Macaulay, 

(h) When »Scott recorded the King’s condescending kindness, we 
scarcely took into account that Scott, by^ nature and education, was an 
idolator of those horn in the purple,— Knight. 

Bora of, be»be brought into life by, Tl I 

(«) No person could inherit in England who iock not bom of English 
parents on English soil— Froude. 

(^) Man, that is born of woman, is of few days and full of trouble. 

The Bible, 

(c) Laugh to scorn the power of man, 

For none of woman bom shall harm Macbeth.— Icespeare, 

Born to, be - obtain as one’s birth-right, SPST '31^*1 

(a) He was 6om to all that rasii covet and admire.— i/acawfay. 

{b) Even when men are born to wealth and high social position, any 
Nolid reputation which they may individually achieve can only be attained 
by energetic application. — Smiles, 

Born with a silver spoon in one’s mouth, be -inherit a fortune 
birth ; or simply, be very lucky from one’s birt^, Tl 

(a) One man is horn with a silver spoon in Jus mouthy and another 
with a wooden ladle. — Goldsmith, • 

(i) One man in each ten thousand comes into the world with a^sHoer 
Hmn in his inouih,--Dc Quincey, 
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Bornp on, be « have one's name put down as belonging to ; be enlisted 
in, ctr«rtpf ^ 'tW i 

(а) Though borne on the English establishment, that regiment had 
been almost exclusively composed of Scotchmen,— J/rtcatt Jay. 

{ J>) And ordering on boanl part of the troops who were home on the 
ship’s books as part of their respective complements, he began the siege 
with 1183 Boldiers,^ ^%nthey. 

Bottom, at -at the base or root ; in one’s inner nature ; at heart; 
c'ittstii, 'srecii, ?ipr I 

(fl) That argument is unsound at bottom.^ Cowper. 

(б) We all scorned him. Yet I really believe him to be an honest 
man at bottom.— Irvincf. 

(c) Tone was doubtless right in saying that at hoitom they all hated 
England.— 

Bottom of, at the-at the lowest part of ; at tlie root of ; (fig.) the 
chief or first moving cause of, C^t?r, I 

(a) There was conshlerable treasure at the hoHom of a well in tho 
European barracks.— Waye, 

(b) There is a kernel of truth at the bottom of these stories.— /Vefiman. 

(c) Butiaf (he hoitom of this great error were benign intentions, 

Kaye. 

(d) They say the king of Delhi is at the hoitom of the mutiny. 

Kaye. 

(e) It is supposed by some that the Duke of York was at the 
bottom of tills rising of Jack and his men.— • Dickens. 

Bottom, probe or sift to the = scrutinize ; inquire thoroughly into 
causes and circumstances, I 

(a) A committee of inquiry was appointed. The condition of the 
hospital was sifted to the bottom. — Fronde. • 

{b) We determined we would sift the matter /o fAc io/fom and no 
more expose ourselves to be taken at such disadvantagtj.— 

(c) I am come to inquire into a calumny which I am determined to 
probe to the bottom,— ‘Scott,* 

(d) He determined to probe the mystery to the bottom.— Froude. 
Bound for,* be “be destined to go to, (c?t=l 

; be going to, I 

(fl) They were put on vessels hound for Spain. — Fronde, 
ib) We got, in due time, to the iiyi/or which we were bound,— Dkkens. 
(c) Morris, I understand is hound for Scotland, destined for some 
little employment under Government,— 
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Bound hand and foot » restrained from motion or action by the 
hands and feet being tied ; rendered perfectly powerless or Iielpless, 

(a) They were given over to the enemy bound hand and foot.— Froude, 

(6; They give yon up bound twwZ/ooi into the power of your 
accusers. — HazlUL 

Bound in duty,be = be obliged by duty, i As 

in duty bound -as one is bound in duty, 

^!rl i 

(a) I am in duty bound to support the authority of every officer under 
niy command.— 

(b) I was obliged to work among the negroes and served out my 
time as in duty bound to do.— (Mdzmith, 

(/■) She walked up into the sitting room, as in duty hound. — Dichms, * 

Bound up with, be be united with by an inseparable tie ; be 
mingled up with ; ?rt^1 1 

(tt) He saw and felt that his mother’s whole soul was bound up with 
his own. — Warren. 

(i) With the character of Kleon, that of Thucydides is inseparably 
bound up.— Freeman. 

(c) Their interests are bound up with our om\.—Kaye. 

Bounds, be beyond =» be out of the proper limit, 

(a) This they pronounced an arbitrary act, altogether beyond the 
bounds of his authority.— 

(b) The fury of the old spinster was beyond hounds.— Thackeray, 

(c) He was exasperated beyond all hounds by his companion’s unex- 
pected obstinacy.— 

Bounds^ know no«be limitless or endless, ^'8^ I 

(а) The exultation and joy of the Pickwickians knm no bounds, 

Dickens. 

(б) The widow’s gratitude to the physician knew no hounds. 

^ Thackeray. 

(c) His envy and malice knew no bounds. — Lamb^s Tales, 

Bounds to, set '"fix a limit to, Hi 

(«) He seemed to set no hounds to his thirst for vengeance. — ArT\o\d, 

(6) It behoves a Minister of this free country to bounds to the 
philanthrophy and fetter the public spirit of its people.— Z)ic/rena. 

Brace up (Craoe the nerves of )- strengthen, ^ ; ransfer 
all one’s energies and strength, have courage, I 
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((f) liord Oauuing wrote to him with hi» oavii haml a letter of cordial 
tliaiiks which braced up the recipient to new exertions.— A'tiyr. 

{b) “We must bnu’e said Nelson ; “these are no times for nervous 
sy mptoms .”— Sou thy. 

(c) In truth to brace anew the ncreee of that paralysed body would 
have been a hard task even for Ximenea.— 

Break a lance with neuter into a contest with, (as in a tourna- 
ment, the lance sometimes breaking if it strikes against the shield or 
armour) ; mi j 1% i 

(rr) Be assured I will be the iirat person to break a lance with the 
enemy.— /Veacol/. 

(6) The young noblemen, who had come over to break their lancea on 
Spanish cuirasses, saw at last a chance of meeting the enemy.— 

« (c) Heniy VIII., who began life as a highly orthodox sovereign, 

broke a lance mth Luther for Popery.— jPronde. 

Break down -come down by breaking, ^ ; destroy, 

CT^ri ; fail, ; fall to the ground, I 

(o) One cart 6ro^'<3 down on the way, — Froude. 

(6) They pressed on to make their way up the hill to break doum the 
palisade. -^Freenian, 

(c) The king’s health was breaking down^ but nerved by the thoughts 
of the work before him, he still bore up. —Macaulay, 

(d) But there are some tasks before which even German industry 
breaks down,—Frummi. 

(tf) He had broken down almost at the owUQi.— Thackeray, 

(/) A charge of conspiracy was brought against him, but it broke 
down for want of evidence. 

Break forth into (break out into) = Bud vent in, give vent to 
some feeling by means of, 5t%1 JH 

4W1 ’Ffirn cm i fm, c^tfi w wsi i 

(a) Here the jealousy of the captains broke euCinlo an open feud. 

, Pre'tcoit 

(4) The smothered rage of the Irish broke forth into acts of fearful 
violence.— J/acoittoy. 

(c) The commoys broke forth into loud acclamations as soon as the 
cleyk.had pronounced the ancient form of words.— itoroMtoy. 

Break in ■•train or discipline as a horse, B«ra ftfiF? 

Tfiral ^c*r WMI I 

. (a) They were fond of horses. They could break them in and man- 
age them wonderfully well.— Dickene, 
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Break into neuter forcibly into, etfsfsl ^ ; ' 

change suddenly into, (said of some feeling or emotion coming* out from 
within) W ^ *rt?1 TTl I 

(«) Some of their acquaintances intended to break into their houses 
that night and cany H. to the hills. — Froude, 

(6) The day after the robbery, the lady sent word to the collector 
that her boils'^ hud been broken into and the silver stolen.— /Vowfftf. 

(c) Here L. broke from words into moms.—Oeorge Eliot. 

{d) She caught his eye and her face broke into one of its brightest 
smiles.— Creor 9 e Eliot 

Break a jest -utter a jest, i 

(а) Each prince has two or three fools in his retinue, whom the rest 
of the courtiers are always breaking their jests upon. — Addison. 

(б) He was sufficiently under restraint from breaking jests on the 
New Testamen t, —Macaulay. 

Break loose ^get free by force, i 

la) When his majesty took a walk, every human being fled before 
him as if a tiger had broken loose from a menagerie. — Macavlay. 

(6) A servant came to tell her that Antipholis and Dromio had broken 
loose from their keepers. — LamVs Tales. 

(c) He has cast his chains about the <log’s necks. Thby will never 
break loose. — Huskin. 

Break off -» dissolve or terminate suddenly, ^1 I 

(a) Her connexion with the family wsjs broken off.— Thackeray. 

(() He had to break off the match between Sedley’s daughter and his 
son. — Thackeray. 

(c) Negotiations with the Germans weix* broken off.— Fronde. 

(c?) When the minister pressed fur a more explicit explanation, he 
broke off the conversation.— 

Break *one*s heart-* overwhelm one with grief, i 

(а) My parting from you almost broke my heart. — Macaxday. 

(б) “And Sir,* the death of my pour boy broke my hearth — Bichens. 

(c) It would have broken a heart of stone to see her. — Warren. 

Break open (burst open) ■•open by breaking, otI i 

(a) At nine o’clock in the evening the door was broken open and 

with two companions he rnslietl into the room. — Fronde.* 

{h) Every warehouse that contained any valuable property was 
broken open by ruffians.— 

(c) The door was burst open and in rushed Mr, N. — Warren. 

Break out rise or appear suddenly (generally used of some evil, 
as a war, fire or disease), ^ 

^^*(1 ’mf? ittutit if») 1 

7 
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{a) He was a young man when the civil war broke ouL—Mumda^» 
(6) The plague had broken out among tliein and they had perished 
hy thousands,— 

(c) When cholera or typhus breaks outy they tell us tliat nobody is to 
llaine.— iS'mto. 

((^) He would have caught him but for the breaking out of an acci’ 
dental fire,— 

Break the back or neck of = dislocate the joints of the bones of 
the back or neck of ; disable thoroughly, ^[5 

cm\ ; ; get over the main 

or worst part of, m I 

(a) The action of the 30th before (Jraveliues broke the back of Spain. 

Fronde. 

(^i) Cromwell himself after breakmg the neck of the coalition went 
back to England. — Froude. 

(c) By the time the family assembled for breakfast, he Imd done 
enough to break the neck of the day\s viork.-^ Smiles. 

Break the ice -begin a subject ; remove the first obstructions or 
difficulties and make a beginning, 7 \t^^ 

c’flsit’m't csit ’f'fl cn JiCTis . (?[ 

; esN ®5r ^'^11 1 

«t«|st ’Flu I 

(tt) I am glad you Iiave broken the ice ; she must be talked to on the 
subject, but we dared not begin. — 

(b) Leicester told him that the ice was broken^ and he had spoken 
with the Queen.— i^VoMc^. 

(c) The general and I, having broken the ice, are upon the most com- 
fortable terms of correspondence. — Cowper. 

Break through »make violent way as through an inpediment ; 
throw off violently ; rend asunder, 

I 

(a) So the Piets and the Scots hvke through the wafilVt several points. 

Scott. 

(i) The high spirit aii'd strong passion of the lady broke through all 
restraints of virtue and decorum.— J/aca«^ay. 

(c) Henry Till, broke through the ancient practice and ever threw 
himself on the represen’tatives of the people.— Fronefe. 

(d) ' 'He broke- through the most sacred ties of public faith without 
scruple or shame.— /Veejnun. 

ft 

Break up —separate into parts, . remove, by separating 

the parts of, CTf?f| ; be dissolved (as a meeting), 

CT'O ^1 J render ineffectual ; put an end to, ^ ^ 1 
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(a) But Theodore broke up most of tlieae great dioceses into smaller 
oneB.--Freeman. 

(b) He broke up his encampment and marched to Cuzco.— 

(c) The party then broke tip and the gue«.ts took their leave— 

(d) With a general shaking of hands the assembly broke up. — Arnold, 

(e) So the plot was broken up^ Arnold. 

(f) They were to procure in fact such information as Avoiild enable 
the government to break up the traffic.— Froude. 

Break ut)on one =dawn upon one, ( ; 
reveal itself suddenly to, ’t®! I 

(а) A new world of love and beauty broke upon her when she was 
introduced to those divine compositions.— 

(б) He was alarmed when the fact broke upon him— Fronds, 

Break with one = fall out with one, 1 , 

(ct) Although it was not convenient openly to break with the Pope, 

they had no great cause to love him or to trust him.— 7^ro?«f/e. 

(5) That she should utterly break tdtk the man, is absurd to mxi- 
^OBC.—Thackerai/, 

(c) But still he would not break with Spain, because he wanted to 
marry his son Cliarlcs to the Infanta Maria.— 

Breast, a child at the aa child that sucks the mother, 

TO, 1 

(a) He would hang all, he swore, man, woman, the very child at the 
breast.— Green, 

(6) It is constantly practised by the most ignorant clown, by the 
moat thoughtless schoolboy, by the very child at the breast. — Macaulay. 

(c) There were men who would have sent whole nations forth to 
perish, down to the baby at the breast. — Dickens. 

Breast of it, make a clean««disclo8e secrets Avhich weigh upon 
one, (?(Pnr W ; i»ake a full confes- 
sion, 7m 1 

(a) Now that*this discovery has been made, I should stand in the 
worst position of the three ; so, you may dejjcnd upon it, I will make a 
dean breast of it— Dickens. 

(b) Would it not be well that she should tnake a clean breast of it 
all, disregarding what her husband had said Trollope. 

(c) The discovery had been made by God’s providence ; awdniakhig 
a dean breast of it he admitted to Dr. Wilson, Mary Stuart’s share in 
the murder of Darnley.— • 

Breast, take the -voluntarily take the mothei'’8 milk, 
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(а) In like manner, when an infant takes breast^ it ia impossible 
to say whether the action should be termed instinctive or reflex. 

Umhif, 

Breath, above one*s ■■ aloud, so that the voice may rise above the 
sound of the breath, ^ ' 

(«) Do not speak above your hreatJi^ or I will choke you in good 
earnest. — Dickens, 

(б) She did not raise her voice above Aer breath. — Dickem, 

Breath, at a -at the least touch or pressure (denoting absolute want 

of strength), ; in an instant^ I 

(а) When their religions go down at a breathy those religions liave 
become already but the bubbles of vapour.— 

(б) He then drank the whole at a breath,— Dickens. 

Breath, draw- live, I 

(rt) Indeed he was one in whom the ancient Roman honour more ap- 
peared than in any that drew breath in Italy.— ZawA’s Tales, 

(6) He was one of the most detestable villains that ever drew breath. 

Dickens, 

Breath, draw one's * breathe, cv^Tl i 

(a) His heart beat so violently that he could scarcely draw his breath. 

* Dickens, 

(b) He fancied he should be able to draw his breath more easily in a 
southern climate. — Macaulay, 

Breath, in a = at the same instant, ; at once, \ 

(flt) She stammered Yes and No m one hfeatk . — Warren, 

(b) “Why, wiiat is the meaning of it T exclaimed both in a hrexth, 

Warren. 

(c) After delivering this speech all in a breathy he put one of his 
hands rapturously on each side of his niece’s face.— 

Breath, in the same*- in the time taken in making a single respi- 
ration ; at the same instant (often sayijig contradictory things), 

(a) There are many critics who contrive in the same breath to extol 
the poems and to decry the poets.— J/acaw/a//. 

(b) We say what they say, while in the same breathy we say too that 
•it is impossible to tio it — Froude, 

(c) “We are surrouiided,” two of us muttered in the same breath, 

Warrev. 

Breath, out of -“deprived of tlio power of breathing freely j ex- 
hausted, m \ 

(a) They all came back again, more or less out of breath,— Dickens, 
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(b) I was quite out of breathy with running and calling after liim. 

Dickens, 

(c) He came running down, quite (nit of hreath, — Dickens, 

Breath, take -breathe or rest after hard labour, 

^ I 

(a) He paused to take breath ^iitx delivering the adilress.— Dicvf-ew#, 
(h) After completely exhausting himself, she stopped to take breath. 

Dickens. 

Breath, under the - in a low voice (so that the voice may not rise 
above the sound of the breath), (C^ 

sflSci); 

(ft) He received this observation with meekness, merely remarking 
under the breath that he did not like that kind of joking.— 

(6) He was trembling from hea<i to foot and constantly crying wider 
the breathy what lie was to do.— Dicke^is. * 

Breath of air, not a -not even tlie slightest breeze, 

(ft) There was 7iot a bimth of air ; the w^ater was perfectly smooth. 

i^outhc^. 

{b) The skies were all blue and white, Not a breath of air disturbed 
tlie serene complacency,— Wamnu ^ 

(c) There were clouds in the sky, without a breath of ait to move them. 

Irrmf. 

Breathe a word = utter a word softly, 

^ 1 

(ft) Dare any soul on earth breathe a word against the purest, the 
tenderest, the most angelical of young women ? — Thackeray. 

(h) But any man who breathes a word against her purity insults both 
her honour and mine.— TAftc/teray. 

Breathe one’s last -die, m cwl, i 

(ft) She wished, she said, to breathe her last in lier native isle— Warren. 

(b) Three days later, CromweU breathed his last.— Green. 

(c) He breathed hU last a few days after the judges set out for the 

west.— J/acft«ffty. ^ 

Bred in the bone, be -be innate in one, 1 

(ft) His indolence is bred in the hone. — Ro^oe. 

Bringdown = humble, ?Rll . 

(a) I hope it will bring his pride down.— Dickens, 

Bring forth = produce, >2151^ ; bring to light, ^=11 I 

(fx) She brought forth her first-born son.— Bible. 

(A) It is the bright day that brings forth the adder. 

And craves wary walking.— 
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Brin^ one round - restore one to a healthy condition, 

; succeed in inducing one to take a good course, giving 
up the bad, ; make one cliange sides or opinion, 

(a) She looked more haggard, more hopelessly emaciated than I had 
before seen her. Still however I did not despair of in time bringing her 
rouM.— Warren, 

{h) You cannot hrmg him roundy when he has once taken a side 
against yo\\,~-ffelps. 

(c) Though William used his new position to bring Charles round to 
a more patriotic policy, his efforts were fruitless.— 

Bringr one to book « make one render an account, t 

(а) You may have all the honour if you like ; I’ll never bring you to 
hook for Dickens, 

Bring: one up = raise one who is young to maturity, 

; raise one up by means of education ; train ; fW ^ 
1 

{a) I had an aunt there ; she brought me npy for I was an oq^han. 

Geoige Eliot. 

(б) She was youglit up at a Parisian convent.— 

(c) His ifticle would have chosen to bring him up in his own pro* 
hmion,— Southey, 

(d) Edward VI. had been brought up in the principles of the Protest- 
ant religion.— 

(c) She had been broifght up in all the refinements of opulence. 

Iruing. 

Bring oneself to « persuade oneself to do something, 
iAm Trtr i 

(a) He could not bring himdf to believe that Christian nations had 
derived anything from so corrupt a mmce.-- Buckle, 

(5) But Thackeray could not bring himself to sit at his desk and to 
an allotted task day after --Trollope, * 

Bring to a crisis— bring to a culminating point ; bring an affair to 
(one way or the other) ; ^ ^11 

(a) The discussion on this point brought the quarrel between the 
Court and the Ministry to a crisis,— Macaulay, 

{b) But I shall dwell at some leng4;h on the vicissitudes of that con- 
test which the administration of King James II. brought to a decisive 
ernis,— 'Macaulay, 
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Bring to an issue* bring an affair to a point at wiiich it ia to ter- 
minate, ^ 1 

{a) He was entirely qualified to brmfj the negotiation with Tyrconnel 
to a prosperous mm^'^Maca'day, 

{h) The dispute was soon hrovi^ht to a decisive isaue. — Macaulay, 
Brinkof, on the -on the edge of (a steep place), <(iC^ ; on the eve 
of, on tlie verge of (C^t^ I 

(a) The wary fiend 

Stood on (he brink of he\l,—Milto7i, 

(b) The country, he said, Avas on h'ink of a civil war. — F^’oudc, 
Broad-cast over, SOW = sow by scattering seeds at large, 

; spread or diffuse widely, \ 

(a) The book was printed and somi bi’oad-cast over Christendom. 

Froude^ 

(b) They were tampering with the troo{)s, and sowing dangerous lies 
broad'Cast over the length and breadth of tiie land. -/i aye. 

Bundle out = send oil' contemptuously and hurriedly, turn 

out, 1 

(a) And the result was, tliat the unfortunate victim was bundled out 
in a twinkling.— 

Buoy up “keep afloat like a buoy : raise; keep from sinking into 
despondency, ; rise up, come to the surface, 

(а) The recollection of the applause with which he had been greeted 
fmyed up his spirits.— 

(б) The young heart of the traveller was buoyed iip with expectation. 

Bulwer Lytton, 

(c) But the spirit of the nation was buoyed up by wild hopes, destined 
to end in cruel disappointment. — Macaulay. 

(d) For* rising merit will buoy up at last.— 

But for= were it not for, Ji ^1 ) ^1 

I 

(a) /or the care which the Queen had^ taken of him, he would 
probably have long before been murdered by the moh—Froude. 

(b) But for him the match never would have taken place. — Thackeray. 

(c) BiU for this I might have been quite a different man.— jTAac^eray. 
Butter one’s bread - secure a decent and comfortable living, &i^ther 

one’s nest, ^ I 

(a) “It is a very fine living,” said she. “He has managed to butter 
his bread pretty well.” — Trollope. 

Buy off-detach by a consideration given, 1 
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((() The truth is, that it was not Walpble'a practice to buy off enemies. 
' Macaulay* 

{h} But the powerful company bought off the competitors.— 

By and by = very soon, before long, iu time, I 

(a) The plague came by and by into the town.— 

(/>) To be ivgaixle.1 favourably by those who have obtained distinc- 
tion bids us hope that we too by and by may come to be distinguished in 

turn.— iVoietfe. 

(c) We sliall get quite as many friends as we want, by and by. 

Thackeray. 

By oneself alone, I 

{a) I was very much alone and used to take my daily walk by myself. 

Newman. 

{b) Pray leave us to go there by onrselm.— Dickens. 

((*) Their genius, learning, faith, would have no power to stand by 
themselves.— Newnmn. 

By the bye = in passing i. e., passing from the main subject to a by 
or secondary one, (referring to something that suddenly arises in the 
mind by way of association with the main subject), 

7(5[C5 ^ i 

(rt) Nor do I recollect that M. laughed at all that day, except at the 
Sheffield j(ike and that, by the bye, was his own.— 

(b) There were by the bye in my last article a few omissions made of 
no great consequence iu themselves,— J/aca«^oy. 

(c) I must own, by the bye, I had strong doubts about the authenti- 
city of the painting.— 

(<f) He had written an account of one of his voyages ; one of those, 
by the bye, which the Society have mutilated.— 


C 

Call a spade a spader call things by their right names, be plain 
spoken, ^ I 

(a) To caU^ a spade a spade, and a rogue a rogue, were protestant 
axioms. — Froude. • 

{h) • He must not be afraid of using common w'ords, and must call a 
spade a spade. If he is going to speak against bribery at an election, he 
must use the word “bribe” plainly.— 

Call at "make a short stop or stay at (a place), (C^t^ 
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(а) On the day app(Jirited, Pox called at Burke’s liouse, — Morley, 

(б) The surgeon called at my house during tlie afternoon.— 

(c) I recollect that we both pitit^d Mr. O., when we mlled at his 
cottage. —Macanlay. 

Call for = ask for or require (a thing), I 

(a) As soon as the Prince had planted his foot on dry ground, he 
called for horses,— Macaulay. 

(ft) I hastily wrote a prescription and called for such assistance as 
might be within reach. — Waffen. 

(c) Before the end of May a second edition of the book was called 
for.—Irvhig. 

{d) A report was called for from the new Resident. — Kaye. 

Call forth —bring out, bring or summon to action, evoke, 

^ I * 

(a) The violence of party-feeling may be an evil ; but it calls forth 
considerable activity of mmA.—Macaiday. 

(ft) Such situations bewilder and unnerve the weak, but call forth 
all the strength of the strong.— 

(c) The suflerings of the army in Ireland called forth strong expres- 
sions of sympathy and indignation.— 

CapU in » summon together, invite to come together, 

; withdraw from circulation, ^ 

^ ; collect, I 

(a) The remaining judges who were next called in agreed to-tlie 
same terms.— /Vowef^. 

(ft) The commons were called in. — Mtianday, 

(c) The duty of the executors was to call in the impure coiir. 

Fronde. 

((/) Traders began to call in their debts and make preparations for 
retiring fi’om business. — Maca%day. 

Call in Question = question^ dispute, doiibt, (C^t^ fw^) 

^511 1 

(at) Of all his rancorous libellers, no one ever ventured to call in 
question his honesty.— 

(ft) Arkwright’s originality as an inventor has indeed been called in 
question like that of Watt.— 

(c) They feared their titles might be called in \iiestion.---Froude. 
Call names -call one by reproachful appellations, abuse, I 

(a) Elizabeth called Don John Jiard names. — Fronde. 

(ft) He flew into a tremendous passion and called him all manner of 

8 
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Call out«sj>eak aloiui, exclaim, ^ ; common to service, 

m ^^1 1 

(a) He moved tlie mirth of his crew by calling outf ^*wheel to the 
left !” -^^facaulag, * 

(A) The militia had been called oiit.—'3facaulay. 

Call over = read out a list name by name, 1 

(a) Another functionary from time to time exercised his lungs in 
calh)ig over the names of those who had been sworn.^jDicJtens* 

(b) The list of members was called over.— Macaulay, 

Call to mind “ recollect, ; revive in memory, \ 

{<}) We cannot cal^ *o mind anything that resembles him.— Macaulay, 
(h) I now call to mind what 1 had read of in old times.— 

(cl Thc.^c observations called to mind a little domestic story of which 
^ I was a witness.— 

Call up = bring to recollection, awaken, ^ 1 

(a) At fii’vst it calls up a world of illusions.— i/acate^a?/. 

(J) His name at once calls up before us a slender and feebb frame. 

Macaulay 

{€) The occasion indeed could not but call up some recollections 
which might well soften even a hard heart- jfacaiifay. 

^Oall on or upon - pay a short visit to (a person), 

’Uf^ ) ’it’irf'? ; pray to, 

55t^l I 

(а) I called on Lord Lansdowne on Sunday.— J/amwfay. 

(б) I will call upmi Miss C. to-morrow,— naeiemy, 

(c) Call upon me in the day of trouble j I will deliver thee.-BfJk 
Wl This shrieking girl last seen amidst the smoke and fire, last 
heard caUi/ig upon (Jhrist, wa.s burnt to ashes.— Zlic/ten^, 


Call upon (passive form more common) -require aoteething of a 
person, ; require authoritatively, «TtC'I»l 1 

(а) Nelson’s comrade odled upon «im to obey, Iv.t in vain.-5o«/to. 

(б) Therewasaca.se again.st the Admiral which he ought to be 

called upon to answer.— 

(C) We do not feel called upon to enter at any length into the learned 
gentleman's observations.— 

‘‘t their posts, ready for any service which they 
“iigttfcbe ca^W upm to perform.— Aaye, ^ 

.f»"‘'»>»ental importance (prudence, 
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(a) Is there not reason to doubt whether a natural predisposition to 
the eardinal virtues is the beat outfit for the prophet, the artist, or even 
the preacher i—Morison. 

Cards well, play one's » act one’s part judiciously and skilfully 
(like one who plays at cards), 

5ft? ?1 ^ I Fifty one's cards ill « fail to act one's part judici- 
ously and skilfully, tuisruanage matters, ?rt? 

(o) As long as the (^laveriiigs are away you are the first man in the 
parish; you might represent the town if you placed your cards well. 

Thackerajf. 

{b) He might have been a peer, if he ha<l played his cards better. 

Thackeray. 

(c) Eighteen years before, the Earl of Lontiox had claimed the sue- • 
lession to the Scotch throne. But he had played his cards ill ; he was 
Iriven out and took refuge in Englaml. — Fro^*<li, 

Oareabit, flg, pin, orstraw— nottr>==tocare little or nothing 
'or, Sfl ^ Cisr” ’Hi ’ft^) I 

(a) They do not care a hit if they get you into trouble, provided only 
they serve their own selfish ends.— 

{h) We don't care a fig for Yi^x. --Thackeray. 

(c) He thus gave him to understand that he rfid not rare a pin for 
fortune. — Dickens. 

{d) I did not miss anything, or care a .straw what you had taken. 

Thackeray. 

Care for or about -take care of, T? ; have regard for, attach 
importance to, altfl ^1 1 

(a) It is thy duty to care for them and to bear with them gently. 

M. Arnold. 

{h) Could a prince have been better eared for "I— Thackeray. 

(c) The Emperor cared nothing#/or treaties.— Froude. 

(d) Dryden knewVttle and cared little about xeWgion.— Macaulay, 
ie) Eew people cared about flowers.— 

Care of, takers look after, keep safe ; 1 

(a) He looked for a remedy in education which woiijd enable the 
poor to take care of themselves.— Fronde. * 

{h) He then appointed two bishops to take care of his kingdom iaijhis 
absence,— 

(c) They think that I am being taken care of and have all I want. 

Dickens. * 

Care, take (have a care) ^ be careful, take heed, 1 
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{a) He took care not to pledge himself to any perilous line of conduct. 

Macavlat/. 

(h) He had got the advantage and took care to keep it^Macaiday, 

(c) Care ims taken that the executions should be announced in the 
bond on Gazette. — Fronde. 

(rf) Have a care, J, ere you provoke a desperate man to frenzy! 

Dickem. 

Carried away by, be « be drawn away, as by a current ; be led 
away by ; be powerfully influenced by ; C^-1^ 

1 . 

(а) 111 no case shonhl you sulTer yourself to he carried away hy the 
current sayiiiga about men’s chnvacter and comlnot.— //c/'ju.?. 

(б) She /m.'f carried mmy hy an irresistible train of thought, 

» Dicken y 

(c) Walter alone seemed not carried away hy the eloquence of their 
guest.*-/?!/?^^ Lytton. 

Carry any one with one - make or manage to make another adopt 
one’s own sentiment ; draw any one to one’s side by artifice or force of 
arguments, I 

(a) an artful iiianamvre of rhetoric, he carried the home with him 
from the very commencement to the very end.— Warren, 

Carry conviction =indnrc a strong belief as to the truth or other- 
wise of something, I 

(a) Many of his views need only he stated in order at once tu 
carry conviction witli them.— 

{b) Uis upright and honoural>le bearing, coupled with that force of 
speech which so eminently distinguished liim, would have carried convic- 
tion to any reasonable mind,— 

Carry into effect (carry into execution) - put into executioi), 
reduce to practice, , 

(а) (’ircumstances, which it would be tedious’ to explain, long pre- 
vented ns from carryim] this intention into effect.— Macavlay, 

(б) No objection arising from any quarter, the plan was adopted and 
soon afterwards carried into effect.— Dc Quince}/. 

(c) And when is this villainous design to be carried into execution i 

Dickm- 

Carry on (See Hnppkment) 

Carry off« take away by force, ; remove to a dis- 
tance, ; destroy, ; win, 
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(a) A party of the Germane fought their way in and canied him 0 / 

Froiide. 

{b) They carried him off to the castle; where he remained out of 
liarm's Mvay.—Fro'ude. 

(c) He was fast recovering, when he was suddenly carried off\ to the 
great regret of all who knew him,— HazUtt. 

(d) Everybody prophesied that he would carry of the medal, for 
there was none who surpassed him in ability and industry. 

Carry one*S point = succeed in securing that on which one insists, 
or for which one contends ; succeed in maintaining one’s own view of a 
matter by defeating others ; 

-^^fl I 

(a) I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, hardly correct in 
language and yet I generally carried wy point— IS niihs. 

(h) Being heard before this Judicial Council, Las Casas succeeded in 
carrying Ms points Helps. 

(c) Every one of the bishops supiwrting him, he carried his point 

Fronde, 

Carry out = effect, raN ; put into practice, 

execute, ^ifl, WS ^31 1 

(а) Mr. Gladstone took office four years ago to carry hut Irish re- 
forms. —Frovde, 

(б) Flaxmeii did his beat to carry out the manufacturers views. 

Smiles, 

(c) You will stay, and help Mr, - to carry o^^nhe repairs and im- 
provements on the estate.— OWye Eliot. 

(tif) These orders were in most cases carried ont ( ^?rl) 
before the mistake was discovered.— ^(7?/ A Thompson. 

Carry the day =» win the battle ; be successful in a contest or dis- 
pute, I 

(a) Notwithstanding the weakness of their case, the defection of their 
leader and the abWity of their opponent, they very nearly carried the 
dmji— Macaulay. 

(h) The fanatics carried the day at last.— 

(o) The Jesuits had carried the day and Spain had made up its mind 
at last to enforce the Bull of Pope Tina.— Fronde, • 

Carry through* sustain (a person in the midst of difficulties), 

; get a bill or measure a*cd^pted 
or passed, c^t^T ^^1 | 

(a) Possibly, a milder climate and the’skill of medicine might yet 
cany her (hi*oug/i,~^ Warren. 
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(&) Courage, which is necessary to carry a soldier without disgratee 
thfo^tgh a campaign, might under proper training be acquired by the 
great majority of men.— 

(c) He brought in a Bill and carried it thro'ihgh Parliament in 1861. 

Smiles. 

(d) Somtimes, in spite of all his caution, he found that measures 
which he had hoped to carry through quietly, had caused great agitation. 

Case, in good -in good condition of body, ^ ; in good con- 

dition, ^ I 

(a) He thought first of Tom’s length, and breadth and height, and 
what he would sell for, if he was kept fat and in good case till he got him 
into market.— Tom. 

(5) She hatli been in good ease, and the truth is, poverty hath dis- 
tracted her.— Shakespeare. 

(c) The towns were in hardly better case, for misery and disease killed 
a hundred thousand people in Paris alone.— 6'rcc«. 

Case, in that = if such a thing should happen, I 

(a) The Emperor might be ruined or lose Burgundy, and in that case 
England would lose Calais. —Fronde. 

(h) WouM not his word in that case have been more interesting ? 

Macaulag. 

Case, make out a® establish a charge by evidence or argument, 

^5rl ; get up a case successfully, 

^ ^1, Ihm ^ i 

fa) He had got scent of some evidence against B. which would tell 
terribly against liim and make out a case of ‘^malice prepense.”— Warren. 

(h) In each of these cases taken separately a skilful defender of 
Walpole might perhaps rmh out a case for hha.— Macaulay. 

(c) And in truth, the (xovernor-Generars power of making *out a case, 
of perplexing what it was inconvenient i^at people should understand, 
of setting in the clearest point of view whatever would bear the light, 
was incomparablc.~J/aca?^?ay. 

Case in point, a»a casi bearing upon the matter in hand, a circum- 
stance that is apposite or pertinent, c^ 

(a) Much importance was attached to the precedents of 1326, 1377 
and 1<2S, but the case which was justly considered as most m was 
that of 1555. — Macaulay. 

(6) Blit I will tell you a remarkable ease of a former patient of mine 
which is quite in point.— Wmreti. 
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Case ofp main the event of, i 

(а) Alva desired to leave a loophole for reconciliation in caie oj a 
rupture with France.— 

(б) Such promise might be broken in case of necessity.— 

(fl) And in case of failure, the conspirators were to fall back upon 
the Isle of Wight.— 

Case of, in the - as regards : ; in the matter or suit in 

which one is involved, I 

(nt) The doctrine holds as true in the case of the man of wealth as in 
that of Drew and Gifford.— 

(/?) The mob showed no inclination to blood except in the case of 
J eff rey s. '--Macaulay, 

(c) Other Judges were put in for the purpose of obtaining a favour- 
able decision in ike case of Sir Edward Hi^Q^.—Maca%day, , 

(d) They were eager to follow the precedent which had been set in 
the case of Yoiimck.-^Macaulay. 

Cash, in = in ready money, I 

(a) They insisted from the first on payments in cask.Smiles, 

(6) Frederick Wilhelm, wanting only peace on his borders, has paid 
60,000 in hard cash to have \i,^Carlyle, 

Cast about for - search or look about in all directions for (as by 
casting a net), I 

(«) After casting about for a name which should be worthy of her, 
he decided in favour of Sophronia.— 

( b) He recognized him as a dangwous person and was already castitig 
about for means to dispose of hxm.— Fronde, 

(c) 1 began therefore to pass sleepless nights and days of despond- 
ency, casting about in every direction for an employment. — Warren, 

Cast adrift -throw out without any one to guide (as a vessel broken 
loose from lier moorings) or to look after, 
m\ I ^ 

(а) Men and w8men of birth, tenderly reared and luxuriously sur- 
rounded, were cast adrift on the world, without the means of subsistence. 

• Kaye. 

(б) He saw around him many favourites cast adrift upon the world 

without resources. -Kaye. • 

Oast down -direct downwards, ; Heject or depress, 

?Pni| c?8?i I • • 

(o) Her eyes were in a moment cast down and I saw tears in them. 

* IHohens, 

(8) He was not very much cast down by Mr. Sedley’s catastrophe.. 

Thackeray. 
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(i;) Defeats do not down the resolute-liearted.— 

Oast in one's lot with- take one’s chance with ; join one ; 

■ mm 

M C?'S^1 I 

(a) Edward had east m his lot with the extreme Protestants, to whom 
he was more aii<l more attaching himself,— 

(/)) The story ran that he liad been for weeks past maturing his plans 
to cast in ku lot nith tl)e rebellious Sepoys.— 

(c) Baxter cast in his lot loith his proscribed friends. — Macaulay. 

Cast into = throw into, 1 

(а) The garden-palings were pulled up and cast into the furnace. 

Smiles. 

(б) He was hurried off by night and cast into a dungeon, 

• Cast or throw into the shade* render dim, eclipse, 's^f^ ^ I 
{a] But the glory of these men, eminent as they were, is cast into the 
shadehy the transcendental lustre of one immortal name.— i/acawfay. 

(h) Till some one arises who can ca.$nwth alike r«/o we 

trust that these two great writers will continue to be honoured side by 
side.— ArecMrtn. 

(c) His^ eloquence threw into the shade every orator, except Pitt. 

Macaulaj/. 

Cast off-discard, drive away, Tilt, Of'8^1 1 

(a) Though she has cast me of, I shall never cease to love her. 

Thackeray, 

(/^ If his parents cast him off, what are we to do ^--Thackeray. 

(c) She could not cast off her anxietie.s.— 

Cast out •= reject, ’F?! ; turn out, ; exorewe, fS 

I 

(a) They discovered his true character and solenuily cast him as 
a hypocrite,— ifo(;aK%. • 

(i) When England haxl cast James.oai, when Scotland had rejected 
him, the Irish had still been tnie to him.— Jfacattla/. ' 

(c) More than forty years had elapsed since Fox had begun to see 
visions and to cast out devils. — Macaulay. 

Oast, the die is*- the step is taken, and there is no drawing back, 
ftC'S? m C^1 i «!t?[ CTI ^Itt I 

(a)^ At length having foimed his resolution, (kesar exclaimed “Me 
die IS cast" and crassed the river (Rubicon) with only one legion. 

• Schmit::^ 


So said Julius Csesar when he crossed the Rabicou. 
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(i) But the die wae cmi and it was by no means probable that a late 
and ungracious compliance witli my father’s wishes would have rein- 
stated me in the situation which I had lost— 

Cast to the winds =ca 8 t to the four winds or points of the com- 
pass, ; utterly disregard, ^155 ; 

throw aside with scorn or contempt, t 

(а) ReasOii, humanity, even common prudence were cast to the winds, 

Fronde, 

(h) Mure and Mr. Gladstone have done the business moi^e thorough- 
ly and have cast the whole wretched theory to the winds.— Freman. 

Cast up accounts ^ throw together .several particulars, to find the 
sum, reckon accounts, 1 

(u) The jargon containing the definitions of the parts of speech, the 
rule for casting up accounts can have no attraction to the tyro of ten 
years old. — Hazlitt, 

( б ) He had been casting up accounts and reading newspapers for some 
hours. — [/ncle Tom, 

Caetingf VOte=a vote that decides when the votes are equally 
divided, 

^\Ki^ (?Pi a 'Q 

I 

(a) The Governor-General had the casting vote,— Macaulay. 

(&) If the houses differ, the king has the casting vote.— Macaulay. 
Castle in the air=a visionary project, a sclieme that has no solid 
foundation, c^t=l Sb? 

Build castles in the air -form 

visionary projects, 

r 

(u) Hts plans were castles in the air ; his talk was rodomantade. 

Macaulay. 

(&) I am not given to castles in the air, nor to look forward, 

with much confidence or hope, to the brilliant illusions held out by the 
future,— iTaafiW. ^ 

(c) Every person who amuses himself with what is called building 
castles in the air must have experienced this. — Macaulay^ 

Catch the contagion » be affected with sonip disease by contact, 
CTpT ; be subject to some evil influence by syrpg^ithy, 

^ wm tfw, ^ t 

(a) Before the faithful servant had entirely performed liis task, he 
had himself caught the contagion. He was in great danger ; but he 

recovered.*- J/acau/ay. 

9 
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{b) Li tlie Native states the contagion of rebellion leas caught from 

tlie company’ll arniy.—Ao^tJ. 

(c) Excommunication was like the plague, whoever came near the 
iiifect(Ml body caught the contagion,--Froude. 

Catch at = endeavour to seize eagerly, I 

(rt) lie was catching on all sides at excuses and points of objection. 

Fronde, 

(5) The Pope was catching at everything, and would make it an 
excuse for delaying his promotion, — Fnnuh. 

(c) “You fool, why do you catch at a straw f Calm good sense says 
to the man that is drowning. — Thackeray. 

Catch cold-- be ailected with cold, | 

(rt) 8he went into the air, caught cold^ and in a few Iioiirs was in 
hjj>Ii fever.— 

(h) Ho had caught a cold in the raw wet morning. — Fronde, 

(r) ] hope he did not catch rold^ that dreadful night.— 

Catch hold of=seize (generally), with the hand, | 

( r) He caught hold of Jane and told her she must go with him. 

Frovde, 

{bj ^iome women caught hold of the ropes, but were dragged out. 

Macaulay, 

Catch one in the fact=catch one while doing something that is 

vicious, I 

(a) What will yon have done with him whom I caught stealing your 
]»late in the pajitry ? T caught him in the JaeL— Goldsmith, 

Catch the eyo of- attract one’s eyes or engage onc’.s attention, 
T| 1 

{a) Sii -f'' , . - at- length in catching the eye of the man who occupioil 
the chair, he bccKoned to him. — Dichm. , 

{€) He caught the eye of the French nation, at the moment when it 
was waking from the long sleep of politfcal and religions bigotry. 

Macaulay, 

Catch one tripping* =s <Jatch one taking a false step or falling, 

C?^| ; detect one in committing an error or a mistake, 

^ cm cwm ^ i 

(o) When a lady i.4 tiius caught tripping^ they never punish her but 
the hfisband. — Goldsmith. 

(b) He shines in mixed compauyj making his real ignorance appear 
a seeming one j out dub has frequently caught him tripping, at whicli 
times they never spare him.— dddisew. 
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(c) Renard would gladly see her removed and he bid Mary look to 
lier, watch her, catch her tripping^ if good fortune would so permit. 

Froude, 

Cats-paw of, make a = make another a tool, use another as an 
instrument for accomplishing one’s own purposes, 

fmm ^ I 

(а) He adopted the unnatural achemo of saving himself from ]}er- 
sonal danger by making a cai^e-pmo of his eldest aon.-->S'co^^. 

Cause of, espouse the (take up the cause of) = take the side of 
a person or party, take up a particular question or controversy, with a 
view to maintain it, I 

(tj) Those who had espoused the cause of Pizzaro were led to execu- 
tion.— 

(б) The Puritans espoused the cause of civil liberty, mainly because 
it was the cause of religion.— 

Cause of, in the* in support of, in the interest of, TOT, ^ 

I 

(rt) Chief Justice Keating struggled courageouly in the cause of 
justice and order against the united strength of the Coveriiment and the 
populace. — Maeaulay, 

(6) In the candh of hereditary monarchy, he shrank from ihj siicrifice 
and from no danger. — Macaulay, 

{c) lie was reminded in his later years of the zeal which he had 
displayed in the cause of the Americans.— J/acaw^G//. 

Cause with, make common « join any one in the })ur;siiit of the 
same object, I 

(а) GreEit of course was my joy, when he showed a disposition to 
make common cause with us. — Mewman, 

(б) Wjjen Philip attempted bi repress the Dutch Protestants, 
Rechelieu made conmon cause with i\mn,—BitckIe. 

(c) She was fqrjing them in aelf-defence to make common came with 
the Celts.— 

Certain, know for (know to a certainty) »bo sure, 

(«) But when I knew for certain you were coming, ( made up iny 
mind to speak to you,-— Dickens, • 

(h) You cannot think how it elevates him in my opinion, t<j Imow 
for certain that ho is really conscientious.— 

(fj) No one knows to a certainty wdiat Shakespeare Vi^siB.Smiles. 
Chalk out* mark with chalk, Iwl ; lay out (a course), 
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(rz) I shatJ pursue the plan I have chalked out^-Barhc, 

(ij 1 would fain think I have free and secure choice to preserve that 
exact path of life which I have chalked oui for myself.— jffu/twr Lytionu 
(^r) Were any of those minds to chalk out a path to fame for them- 
selves, what might not be the result of their inquiries I^Goldsmitk 
Chance, by = casually and without design, I 

(a) I met him hy chance some months ago, in the north of England. 

Bcoti. 

(&) I shall take an opportunity, as if by chance, of leaving you alone 
with her.— Warren. 

Chance, take one's = abide by one’s lot (in any venture), 

Jit ^ iTm] I 

(fl) He had made up his mind to run before the wind and take his 
Qhance of the land to which it would carry him.— /Voude. 

You must take your chance. 

And either not attempt to choose at all, 

Or swear before you choose,— jSVmlwpcartf. 

(c) They shewed little alacrity to take their chance with him in tlie 
coming struggle.— 

Chance, the main -the chief opportunity, the opportunity of get- 
ting money, I An eye to 

the main chance (said of a man who is very sharp in his business 
transactions), ^t?r Cf\t fw W? I 

(a) The education of Mr, J. had been conducted from his cradle on 

the strictest principles of the main chance. The very first word he learnt 
to spell was and the second ^'money.^^ -^Dickens. 

(b) Burleigh Iiad a cool temper, a sound judgment and a constant erje 
to the miin chajice. In his youth he was it seems fond of practical jokes. 
Yet even out of these he contrived to extract some pecuniary profit. 

Macaulay. 

(c) Defoe was a man of busines.s tnd practised the profession of 
letters with a shrewd eye to the 7iiain chance.^ Minto. 

Chance, try a- try one’s lot, see what fortune may bring by engag- 
ing in any venture, 1 

(a) He did^nob wish to try the chance of battle before the succours 
arrived.— Jfdcaufay, ^ 

^ The Cameronians meanwhile invited them to come back and //// 
another chaiice with the chosen people.— Jl/acatt/oy. 

Change for the better, a»a change into a state that is better or 
more favouiable,^mil I (when change is a verb)-improve or 

mead by change, ^1 I 
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(а) The physicians told him that unless there was a change for the 
hetUr^ she had but a few days to live.— /’rowie. 

(б) They clung to their old institutions and were averse to change, 
even though a change for the het ter, --Kaye, 

(c) If he had done so, the whole course of events miglit have been 
greatly changed for the better,— ffelpe.^ 

Change for the worse, a =a change into a state that is worse or 
more unfavourable, I (when change is a verb) = deterior- 

ate by change, 7t I 

(а) They found that the change had been for the worn,— Macaulay. 

(б) From this time the character of Alexander changed for the worse. 

Freeman, 

(c) It is during the latter part of Mr. Kirke^s labours that his way 
of writing begins to change for the worse,-* Freeman. 

Change hands - pass from the possession of one to that of another, 

(а) Property all over the kingdom was now again changing hands, 

Macaulay, 

(б) John had also wars with Lewis of France for the possession of 
Roitsillon which changed hands several times between the two ’Crowns. 

Freeman, 

Change into = transform into, ^iTl. I 

(a) The reddish fluid, it was asserted, changed all metals, when in a 
molten state, into gold.— 

(&) It did not work impossibilities ; it did not change earth into para- 
dise nor men into angels.— /’reman. 

(c) In those days it was difficult to change goods into money. 

Dickens, 

Change of air® a change from one place to another, where the air 
is more salubrious, 

I 

(а) Nothing was calculated to do him so much good as change of air. 

Warren, 

(б) Sometimes he was compelled to desist from his work by sheer 
debility ; but after a few weeks* rest and change ofjiir, he would return 
to his work.— 

Change one’s mind - (TtThrs) i 

(a) The King changed his mind^ alid called the Mayor back,— /}/c(en«. 

Change sides® go over to another party, ^ ^11^1 
^9?I1 I 
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(rt) They took part in every war and were not very acrupnioua about 
clian(j'mg ^ahs.- — FveeMan, 

{h) They changed sidcB with a proniptitude then common among 
Scottish politicians,— -J/aca?i/ay. 

Changes, one’s colour (one changes colour)*the colour of 
one's face changes (generally, under the influence of fear or shame) ; one 
turns pale with fear or shame, I 

(a) I shuddered to hear him make such an avowal. I felt mg colour 
changed.-- Warren. 

(b) Ilia colour changed as soon as he heard my yoka.—Froude. 

(c) Hamlet observed the King, his uncle, change colour at tliis ex- 
pression and that it was as bad as wormwood to him. — Lamb^s Tales. 

Charge at, make a = make an onset on, I 

' (rt) Witli these words she made a clutrge at her young ward, ami 
swept lier out of the Yoom.—Dickem, 

Charge, lay to one’s (passive form more common) “"impute to one, 
accuse one of, I 

(0) I am innocent of the falsehood laid io mg charge,^ D'fchns. 

(1) Deeds of wrong are hid to the charge of both, which most likely 
neither of *1116111 ever did.— /'iv-ewan. 

(c) Candid writers allow that no useless slaughter or ravages can he 
laid to Fdiimrs charge.-^Freeman. 

Charge one with » accuse one of, ; entrust oiu' 

with, C^t^) ; place to tlie account of one as a 

debt, Be charged with “be loaded or filld 

with, I 

(fd We charge him having broken his coronation oath,— 

{b} Cassius was charged with a treasonable attempt to make himself 
king.— 

(€f) lie was sent to London, chargid icith several special commissimiH 
of high importance. — Macnulag. 

{(/) He returned to liis country, charged with letters and verbLil 
messages.— J/acciwfa?^. 

(e) Charge the office with your coach -hire back.— /)iote 5 . 

(f) He was ckar^qed with the costa of the proceedings which had re- 
duced Jiim to beggary— J/'acau^ay, 

(y) A cloud, apparently charged with lightning, had passed over 
without producing any efFect.— 

(A) If there be not sutticient ventilation, the air becomes chargedioi^^^ 
carbonic acid, principally the product of respiration,— /Steite. 
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Charge of, be in ( have charge of ) « have the care, custody or 
nanagenient of some thing or some persons, \ 

(а) One of them was arrested and the packets of which he was in 
charge were carried to Whitehall.— ifocrtuZay. 

(б) He had charge of the place during his commander’s absence. 

Prescott, 

(c) In consequence of this news, the ofHcers wlio had charge of the 
criminals made such arrangements that the carriages reached Tours at 
2 A. M. — Macaulay, 

Charge of, take ^ take into one’s own Iiands the management, care 
or custody of a person or thing, OTfir i 

(ft) The Baronet promised to tah charge of tlic lad at school. 

Thackeray, 

{h) He takes charge of them in their fatlier’s absence. — Macaulay. 

(c) rembroke took charge of the Privy Hcn.l—2Iacaiilay. 

(d) But who was tliere qualified to lake charge of this delicate mis- 
sion ^-—Preseott, 

Charge on = ascribe to, | 

{a) We aball not charge upon a whole party the j)roHigacy and base* 
mm of the borseboys,— 

(h) The indecencies ought to be charged in part on the manners of 
tlie iigo.'— Robertson, 

Charge, prefer a -put forward an accusation, 

Snfp ^^1 1 

(u) lie was immediately brought to the bar. He heard the 
preferred against him without uttering a word. — Warren. 

{b) The charges preferred against the Inca were twelve in number, 

Prescott. 

Charmed life, bear a = be fortifie<l against evil (as if, with super- 
natural influence) ; have a life that cannot be easily injured ; 

^1^51 sif?*! ^3) ; 

«|5!3 fe31 1 , , 

(rt) lie hears a eharmed life ; you cauiuil assail liini without enJan- 
geriiig other lives.— iSVui/. 

(6) Desmond bore a charmed life. The captain had all but surprised 
him once. But he escaped.— /Vowde. 

(c) I hear a charmed life which must not yield 
To one of woman born. Shakespeare. 

Chase, give = pursue for the purpose of taking, as an enemy or 
game, f 

i«) They gave chase^ but the boat shot away and disappeared. 

fronds. 
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(6) Tlieii our people gave chase, as best they could, and captured 
many of the flying enemy.— iiTaye. 

Chase, a wild-goose = a chase in which it is very difficult to catch 
the goose and it is of very little worth when caught ; (fig.) the pursuit 
of something that gives very great trouble and is at the same time not 
worth the trouble that is undergone ; 

^ ^1® C^t<f ^ ^ 1 

(o) And you, if you will be guided by my counsel, will give up this 
wild-goose chasa and fly your hawk at some other game.— 

(A) If thy wits rtiii this wild-goose chase, T have done.Shakespeare. 

Cheer, good® that which promotes good spirits ; good provisions 
(prepared for a feast), I 

(0) I have always heard that Holland House is famous for its good 
^ cheei\— Macaulay, 

(1) The ancient fame of the city for good cheer had declined. 

Macaulay. 

(c) So saying he loaded the plates of his guests with his good cheer. 

Scott. 

Chew the cud = ruminate, j meditate on, brood over, 

1 

(a) The order Kumiiiantia is distinguished from all the other orders 
of mammalia by the existence of four stomachs arranged for the act of 
ruminating or chewing the cud,—Patteffson^s Zoology, 

{b) Thus chewing the cud of his involved and deep reflections, he 
paused at last ojjposite his host— Zytton, 

Choose between - take by way of preference either the one or the 
other, C^1 ^ I 

(ft) When in prison, he had to choose between death and infamy, 

Macaulay. 

(b) It is decreed that a man cannot be both legislator and editor ; 
he must choose between t\ e one function and the oihev.— Carlyle. 

Circumstances, under any- whatever may* happen, 

C^5TI 

(а) She would have no meddling, under any circtnnstances, with the 
government of the Church. — Fraud e, 

(б) No foreigner, under any circumstances, should be admitted to any 
office in the nnny.—Froude. 

Circumstances, under the® taking what has happened into ac- 
count, ^rt^l \ 

(a) It was a hateful method, yet, under the circumstances, an inevi- 
table awc.—Froude. 
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C^) The coiu’se which he had gaggestcd was tlie best, and, under the 
circumstouceff^ the only one possible.— 

[c) We think it, under the circwmtanm^ an absolute duty to expose 
the fallacy of their Kr^wm^nt^^—Maemday. 

Clear, the coast is = the enemies have left the <?oast ; the danger is 
over ; (»f2F I 

(a) He escaped into a cave high up among the crags, where he lay 
concealed till the coast was clear. — Froude. 

(h) When their persecutors are in the neighbourhood, they emigrate 
to the mountains ; when the coast is clear again, they return to tlieir 
houses. — Froude. 

(c) A girl at the door, no doubt on tlie look-out to see if the coast 
iras clear^ no sooner set eyes on him than she rushed back into the pas- 
sage.— TFbw??. , 

Clear of, keep "keep oneself away or free from (generally, some 
evil), (c^!t I 

(a) He had been strictly ordered to keep clear of compiwity. -^Froude. 
(h) We kept clear of Catholics throughout onr tonr.--Fewnian. 

(c) A man should make sacrifices to keep clear of doing a wrong. 

George Eliot. 

Clear off** disappear (as clouds or fog), I 

(a) The mist cleared of in the afternoon. — Southey. 

Clear up -free from obscurity, perplexity or ambiguity, 

(a) Jt was due to the nation that all doubts should be cleared up. 

Macaulay. 

Qy) It will be as well to clear up these points in another chapter. 

Thackeray. 

(c) The mystery was soon cleared up,-^Irving, 

{d) He investigated no obscure questions, cleared up no difficulties. 

Morison, 

Close, draw to^a = approach* or tend towards the end, be about to 
end, I 

(а) The king’s life was drawing to a close. ^Mamulay. 

(б) And as the story dreio to a close, he began gradually to rise from 
his seat.— , 

Close of, at the « at the end or termination qf, fVp (c*f^ 

I 

(a) At the close of a process in which the forms of law were little 
observed, Bonner was imprisoned.-* jProwtfe. 

{h) At the close of the thin! century, the prospects of mankind were 
fearfully Macaulay. 

10 
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OlOBe to -inear, I 

(а) The advanced works of the besieger* were doie to the town. 

Frowle, 

(б) They brought their cannon doge to the walls.— 

Close upon^ follow « come immediately after, ^ 

’icwt «rt^i I 

(а) Their inroad into Etruria followed cloee upon their first establish- 
ment in north Italy.—zlnw^c?. 

(б) The measures, brought forward in the session which followed close 
upon the change, left no do-ubt that the policy of the past three years 
would be continued.— i^ro«c?e. 

Close with = contend in close fight with (an enemy), H3R 

; end a matter by complying with, 

' m C??l| I 

(а) Baffling winds and vexatious calms rendered it impossible to close 
mth the enemy. Only a partial action could be brought <m,Soutkey, 

(б) The court dosed instantly mth the offer.— 

(c) He ought instantly to dose with what differed but little from the 
propositions which he himself had made.— /ioftcr/ww. 

Cloud, be under a«be under suspicion or in disrepute ; be impair- 
ed \ I 

(а) If one gentleman under a cloud is not to put himself a little out 
of the way to assist another gentleman in the same condition, what’s 
human nature ? — Dickens, 

(б) If you are under a doitdj they do all they can to keep you there 
by their good m\\,^Eazlit(, 

(c) The fame and fortune of Devonshire were at that moment undei' 
a cloud,— Macaulay, 

Colour comes and goes, one’s -the natural colour of one’s face 
changes (under the influence of fear or shame) ; one turns pale or blushes 
alternately from excitement; (a(pT 'Sf^)T;<r 

M It appeared to hare a powerful effect upon the young lady. Her 
ioiour came and went as she listened with deep attention.— /mn^. 

(ft) FiS coiour went and came^ whilst his loving memory of the little 
sister was revived by her own descriptive traits.— Quimey, 

Colour to, give«give an appearance of right or justice to ; set in a 
fair light ; ytw ; give a tone or 

fharactor to, imbue, influence, Cir«1l1. Cfli( wtl ItUl 
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(a) By weaving together fact and falsehood, it was possible to ffive 
colour to the pretence of the Queen of Scots. ' 

(b) Morals and manners which give colour to life are of much greater 
importance than hw8,-^Smiles. 

(c) This sentiment pervades all his despatches and ffim a colour to 
all his thoughts and words.— 

Oolour of, take the -partake of the character of, be influenced by, 
; derive its distinctive character from, 

(a) Their imaginations, if not their opinions, take the colour of the 
age.— 

(h) Our whole eternity is to Uthe its colour from those hours which 
we here employ in virtue or in vxc^.^Addison, 

(c) It was the most important day of his life, the day from which 
his subsequent years took their colour. ^Macaxday, 

Colour of, under - under the false show or pretence of, 

(a) What Temple had in view was to effect, tinder colour of a change 
of administration, a permanent change in the Constitution.— 

(b) Under colour of loyalty and love to the general, he enticed Cassio 
to make rather too free with the bottle.— Tales. 

Come by -obtain (something accidentally, it being uncertain whether 
honestly or dishonestly), ^ {^\%) I 

(a) They think we have come by this horse in some dishonest manner. 

Dickens, 

(5) Bertram, on the king’s questioning him how he came by the ring 
told him an improper story.— Tales. 

(c) How comes thy master by this gold l—Scott. 

Com6,*come=3(co2^o^) - stop (expressing rebuke), I 

(a) Come^ coms^ you must not call her Dickens. 

(6) Come^ com, let us have as^little sentiment as possible.— TAacAcm//. 
(c) Come^ come^ you and I must be more familiar— indeed we must. 

f Golds^nith. 

Come down on or upon = fall upon (like a bird of prey) ; press 
hard, inil ; assail, ^11 . 

(a) Only do not let any one come down upon nw for the money. 

TrMope, 

(&) The strong arm of the Dictator came down on the rebels with 

the heaviest vengeance.— /Ves»ia».* 

{<?) If the enemy came down upon them, they would march out to 
give battle, 
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Come down to descend to one, proceed from one generation to 
another by transmission, I 

(a) The best specimen which has come do?o« to us is the oration for 
Marcellus.— 

(ii) The only debate of which any account has come down to us relat- 
ed to the Earl of Strafford.— 

(c) Yet the story, as it has come down to us, is both interesting and 
instructive.— 

Come home to one -= affect one’s mind convincingly or powerfully, 
touch one sensibly, ^'3^1 1 

(a) The truth of the wonls came koine to him even sooner than he 
expected . 

(b) Passages, wliich to a boy are rhetorical commo nplaces, at length 
came home to him, when long years have passed and he has had experience 
of life. — Netvnmn, 

(c) Then perhaps for the first time his misdeeds came home to him. 

Froiide, 

Come in for get j have as one’s share, J receive, 

nt'3111 I 

(a) Bystanders whom His Majesty recognized often cawic m/or a 
courteous word. — Macaulay. 

(b) All who were supposed to be closely connected with him by poli- 
tical ties came infer a i)ortioii of this abuse. — Macaulay. 

(c) A fortnight afterwards, he was found dead in bed and Lord 
Suffolk came in for the best part of his estates.— A'd’c/w. 

Come in or into contact with =■ come into close union with ojic, 
meet ; I 

(a) There was that kindness and frankness about him which won 
most people who came in contact with him. — Thackermf, 

(i) If he comes into contact mth scientific men, he may ^understand 
them, respect them and befriend them ,-^Kingsley, 

(c) Nearly the same objections wfil apply to CKrtius’s treatment of 

most of the subjects in which he comes into contact with Mr. Grote, 

^ Freeman, 

Come into collision with - come into conflict with, 

I * 

(a) He reckoned (Confidently on the loyalty which made the Spaniard 
unwi^li/ig to come into codision with tlie n^yal authority,— 

(b) On this {)oint the protector came into open collision mth the 
council.— ' 

Como into fashion “ become the prevailing mode of dress or orna- 
ment; be ill vogue ; I 
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(a) There is an allusion to gentlemcn^s periwigs which first came into 
fashion in 1663. — M<ica,ul<it>y^ 

(If) A new kind of training cam into fashion.---Macaulay, 

(c) New kinds of composition had come into faiihion,--Macaulay, 

Come of -be born of or be descended from,.c?t^ ; ' 

arise or result from, I 

(d) I have lived all my life in the best society and come of a most 
respectable family. — Thackeray, 

(h) He cam of the best blood of the Highlands. — Macaulay, 

(c) He said distinctly that if the English persisted in going thither, 
evil would come of \t,-^Froude, 

(d) We shall presently seo what came of these changes.— 

Come off* fare, ; emerge, (CTt^ 51^6 

«riJii I 

(a) He said with unfeeling levity, while the English troops were 
contending desperately against great odds, that he was curious to see 
how the bulbdogs would come off,—Macaiday, 

(W He not only had lost no ground, but had invaded Piedmont and 
had come ojf with the honours of the campaign.— jPVoiit^c. 

(c) In every battle with Indian or European, he had come off victori- 
ous. 

Come roundsrecover from sickness, ; regain the 

proper use of one’s senses, ^'8^1 ; return to friendship, 

^Jilt 

(a) She cast herself on the sofa in violent hysterics. She cam rouTid 
again.— Warren, 

(h) Miss C. would infallibly relent, or ^^come roundf as she said, 
after a imQ,— Thackeray, 

(o) The gi*eat families one by one came round again.— PVowt/tf. 

Come, to (used after worde^ indicating aW)=yet to arrive, 

5it^, r * 

(ct) It is not likely to happen for years to come— George Eliot, 

(i) Mr. P, had clearly not expectetl them tor hours to com,—Dlch<ms, 

(c) Bussia had no means of taking any part in European affairs for 

some time to come,— Freeman, ^ 

Come to oneself = come to one’s senses ; recover, as from a swoon ; 

I 

(tt) She tried to get up, but fell back fainting. When she came to 
herself again, she felt too ill to make the exertion of rising to ring the 
George Eliot, 
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(b) He rolled groaning upon the floor. Means were hastily employed 
to restore him, but on coming to himselfy he repulsed his disconsolate 
friends,-— Merivale, 

(c) Then coming to himself and finding he was badly hurt, he cried 
' out, “Lord help me Fronde. 

Come to pass -happen, ^ i 

(a) Happily, all that Irenbridge foreboded did not come to pass. 

Southey, 

(&) It came to pass that a contested election arose in the country. 

Wanen. 

Come up to -reach, ; rise to, cTfs? ; 

conform to, 01^ I 

(a) Most of the new members came up to Westminster.— JI/acaM^y. 
* {h) He never fails to bestow praise on those who, though far from 

coming up to his standard, yet rose in a small degree above the level of 
their contemporaries.— 

(o) But these reports were vague and contradictory ; and the very 
worst of them was far fiom coming up to the horrible truth.— i/acaw?cty. 

(df) Thackeray's Amelia does not come up to the description there 
given.— 

Oome up with ® overtake, <nrl I 

(а) He not only mne up vjithy but passed at full gallop, those whom 
he had been pursuing,— 

(б) At last he cam up with a certain lumbering, slow night-coach. 

Dickens, 

(c) They came up with the French ships in Mount’s Bsiy,— Frauds, 

Come what come may (come what may) « whatever may hap- 
pen, ^ Jfl I 

(a) He resolved, come what com mighty to see the end of Dickens. 

(b) >Come what mighty the troops should not be admitted.— J/acairfay. 

Com what com ; 

Time and the hour runs thro' the roughest day.— 

Comes it that, howirhow is it that ? o!i?t 5^1 ^ ^ ? 

(а) How comes it, villains, that you have loitered abroad so late as 
this ?— jScoff. c 

(б) Eow corns it ihat I have lost your love 1—Lamh^s Tales, 

(a) • If the favour of kings is of such importance, htm comes it that 
the more the favour was displayed, the more the effects were contemp* 
tible.— * 

Command, at one’s -at one’s control ; under one’s orders ; s 
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(а) Every luxury that wealth and power could procure wa« of course 
at her cmmnd,-- Warren, 

(б) The resources at her commnd were limited. — Macaula v, 

(c) No English king had ever, in time of peace, had such a force at 
his cmmand,--Macmlay, 

Commit oneself = pledge or bind oneself, 
inrt ; <(?i Of'stfl I 

(a) I never commit myself hastily in any affair.— 

Common, in « equally with others. In common xvith- belonging 

equally to, ^ 1 

(а) The government and the Protestants had only one thing in com- 
nmy hatred of the Papal power.— 3/rtca?</ay. 

(б) You were a mystery to all of ua and had nothing in common with 
any of us.— Dieted, 

fc) Livy had some faults in common with these writers. — Mamulay. 

Common to, be a bel ong equally to, i 

(a) Courage and force of will were common to all the men and women 
of the House of Tudor.— 

\}i) I am not sure that this feeling k common to all children.— 


Company, bear one*accornpany one, W i 


(а) With only Mr. H. to hear Mm company^ he determined on remain- 
ing at Gya,— iTcty^. 

(б) Let me tear you company.’-Dickens, 

Company, in -in the midst of people, mef ^ I 
(a) She had a strong repugnance to dining in company,~-Dickens, 
Company, keep one -associate or remain with one, as a friend 
(frequently or habitually), ^ | 

(a) I am alone in the world, Sir ; and I wanted some one to keep me 


company. — Thackeray. 

(6) I entreat you to remember him and sometimes to keep him com- 
pany when you caix spare a little#rhile.— 

Company witli, in -together with, tI 

I • 

(a) He spied his nephew walking down tlie street in company with 
his friend. — Thackeray. 

(ft) Li company wUh Lady G, he arrived at th^ Hague. -ifacawfay. 

(c) In his camp the most rigid discipline was found in empapy^ with 
the fiercest enthusiasm.— J/acaw/ay. 


Compare notes -examine with a view to ascertain how far the 
observations made by one tally with those of another, 
m ^*5 ^ fteST, I 
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(a) They emxpated notm and discovered sundry circumstances that 
till lied with wonderful exactness. — Dichem. 

{h) The three men compared jiotes as to the events of two years ago. 

Kingsley. 

(c) He bowed himself and bis companion out of the house leaving 
the host and his company to compare notes and to find out what an 
impudent intrusion they had experienced.— /mwg. 

Comparison with, in -compared with, 

I 

(a) For my part, I hold life as little in comparison with my duty to 
niy prince. — Prescott. 

(&) How small the hiult of Cordelia now appeared in comparism 
with her sister’s ! —LamVs Tales. 

, (c) My own petty grievances dwindled away in compamon with 

tlioae endnreil by E. — Warren. * 

Compliancewith, in = agreeably to (one^s request, wish or pro- 
pos'ii), ?i ■srstOT) I 

(«) I preceded Mr. M. in compliance with his request.— 

(4) She had named an early day in compliance with his own wisliea. 

Fronde. 

Conclusion, a foregone aaa decision which has preceded argument 
or examination ; a pre-determined decision, TO 

TO TO1 I 

(a) The Bishop was not likely to be listened to with patience by an 
assembly which had met with a foregone, conclmion,— ‘Fronde. 

(4) General Reed, a man not obstinate, not wedded to any opinions 
or foregom coxiclnsions of his own, was the senior officer. ^Kaye, 

Conclusion, arrive at a— come to a decision by inquiry or reason- 
ing, cTO ^ I 

(a) By so reasoning he is certain to arrive at a false conclusion. 

Macaulay. 

(4) conclusion at which he arAved was that "the population of 
England was nearly five millions and a \wi\i.— Macaulay. 

(c) They do not argtie by the book. They arrive at conclusions 
through tlie force of prejudice, — Hazlitt. 

Conolusian, come to a = come to a final decision, cTt^T 

(w) He came to the eonchtsion that the real cause of his ill-success in 
life was the money-worshipping spirit of the Age.^-Smiles. 

{4) We came to the conclusion that she was sinking rapidly.— Warren. 

‘ (c) He could not Cinne to any conclusion on the spur of the occasion. 

HazBt. 
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Conclusion or inference, draw a - form an opinion or ^ judgment 

(from premises), ( ^ Pl^ -^^1 I 

(rt) The conclusions he draws are clear and convincing.— 

(/>) The accounts were contradictory and no certain conclusions could 
he drawn from them.—^rowcfe. 

(c) One inference maif he drawn from this anecdote.— i/accE?f?G!y. 
Conclusion, in = finally, i 

(a) In conclmion^ I may just inform the reader that I faithfully 
executetl the com mission.— Warren, 

Conclusion, jump to a = come to a conclusion hastily, 

(rt) Ordinary intelligence hastily fo conclusions. It is as often 
wrong as right. 

Conclusions, try « bring matters to a trial of strength, 

^?ill 

(a) Wilt thou tiy conclusions with Ilubert, or wilt thou yield up bow 
and quiver to the provost ’{—Beott, 

% Tliey prepared once more to trif conclmirms in the field. — Fronde, 
(c) They told her that she must either encounter Lennox now, when 
he was comparatively weak, or fry conchisions witli him later.— /Vo 

Condition of, on (on condition that) -upon the terms that, 
provided that, tii| i 

(а) He was permitted to return, on condition of no more bearing 
arms against Pizzaro.— /ro^coff. 

(б) The Romans recovered their city and territory on condition of 
renouncing the use of iron.— 

(c) They offered to confirm Paoli in the supreme authority only on 
condition tJwLt he would hold it under their government. — Southejf, 

(cf) The commons consented to return on condition that hereafter 
^eir interests should be guarded j)y officers of their own. — Collins, 

Confidence, be in one’s— enjoy the confidence of one, be trusted 
by one, Mental \ ' , 

(a) While in London he was in the cosifidence o/the Jesuits. — Froude, 
(h) I am not in Mr, Qowan's confidence,— Dickens, , 

Confidence, in -confidentially, privately, relying on one’s secrecy, 
PiPr i ’ * ^ 

(а) Valentino imparted to him in confidence the whole history of his 
love.— Za»i6’« Tales, 

(б) I tell you in confidence that it is my belief she has a great deal 
uiore than £10000.— TAact^ray, 

11 
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Confidence in, have* have faith in, ; have reliance on, 

as being sufficient, ; have firm belief in, as being 

Jnst,7i^ ^ I 

(a) They had no con fdeme in the Queen of England who had so often 
changed her course. 

(b) He ktd confidence in his own resources.— 

(c) I had a siiprctno confidence in our cause.— iVeWMGt>i. 

Confidence, take into - admit a person into one's secrets, 

1 • 

(a) They took the Bishop of Uoss into their confidence and the Bishop 
agreed to assist.— 

(i) Then he took his frioids into confidence and told them that he 
was going to London to slnot the Queen.— 

Confidence, worm onesjolf into one’s center gradually by arts 
and insinuation into the confidence of a person, 

(a) De Quadra had ^cornud herself into Elizabeth's confidence deeper 
far than he liked.— 

(J) She had wormd herself completely into Mr. Ws confidefnee and 
now reigned supreme at Bullion House.— Warren. 

Conformity with or to, in=*in accordance with, I 
(a) The proceeding against the king was not in conformity with the 
laws.— J/aca 2 ^ay. 

(&) In conformity with an edict of the State, it became necessary to 
survey the marshes. — Smiles. 

(c) His whole practice was m strict conformity to his theory, 

Macaulay. 

Conjure up -raise up or bring into existence by unnatural means, 
cTt^ ^'Trs I 

(a) His heart fluttered at the vision of probabilities which these 
events conjured up, --George Eliot. 

Conscience, in = conscientiously, <(^^2 1 

(a) He had plainly declared that he could not in conscience do what 
was asked of him.— J/acaw^ay. 

Consequezfce of, in - as the effect of, by reason of, c^, W I 
(a) In consequence of the fetes, the house was full of company. 

^ ‘ Thackeray. 

(h) He had a vast influence in comequence of his deep religious serf- 
ousn^ 8B.^N€tman. 

Consideration of, in » taking into account, (implying a favourable 
sentiment towards one), ) i 
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(a) Some were for sparing the uiifortiuiate cliief in consideratim of 
Jiisi Prescott. 

{h) The society awarded to him the medal in consideration of his 
being a great discoverer in geology.— 

Contemplation, be in « be intended or be the subject of consi* 
deration, Tl I 

(a) It had been in contemplation to put the fleet under some great 
lioWemm,— Macaulay. 

Contrary, on the *011 the other hand, I 

(а) Wanton cruelty was not in liis nature. On the contrary his disposi- 
tion was soft and humane. — Macmday, 

(б) He has no objection to active inquiry into religious truth. On the 
contrary^ he thinks such inquiry highly desirable. — Macaulay. 

(c) This was no disadvantage j on the contrary.^ it was a positive recom-^ 
mendaiion. — Macaulay. 

(d) My wife very strenuously insisted upon the advantages that 
would result from it. Mr. liurchell, on the contrary^ dissuaded her with 
great ardour.-- 6/0 Wswu'^/i. 

Contrary, to the (generally, attached to a noun) = in the opposite 
direction, \ 

{a) He swore that lie had known nothing of the rebellion, and 
although Elizabeth possessed the clearest evidence to the contrary^ she 
affected to believe him.— 

(fi) His suspicion was that the case was one of hydrophobia. None of 
niy remonstrances or assurance.s to the contrary siifticod to quiet him. 

Warren. 

(c) In the preface we are informed that the author, notwithstanding 
some sentiments to the contrary^ was opposed to the Catholic claims. 

* Macaulay, 

Contrary to = in opposition to, ( i 

(а) Contrary tQ advice ani wishes of the ancient nobility, the 
Council had broken the old league between Spain and England.— 

(б) He left it contrary to my wish and command.— 

Cooped up in, be = be shut up or confined in ( a narrow compass ), 

I , 

(a) Cut off from all assistance, Viwd cooped up wi,tlie streets of a burn- 
ing town, nothing short of a miracle could relieve them.— ^ 

Core, to the a extending to the inner part or heart of anything (as, 
fniit) ; to the innermost recesses of one’s heart, thoroughly, 

I 

(«) Tlie Bombay army was staunch to the core.-^Kaye. 
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(h) There was an ineradicable taint in the constitution of the Bengal 
Army ; it was rotten to the very core.— Aaye, 

Cost, at one^s=at one^s expense, i 

(a) Their ranks were filled with young farmers and tradesmen, main- 
taining themselves at their om. cost,- Oreen, 

Cost, at any (at all costs) -at any sacnfice, 

I 

(a) The Elector meant to stand by him at any cost— Fronde, 

(&) Those who adhere at all costs to truth find a promised land where 
all that they sacrifice is restored to them.— /Vtmrfc. 

Comisel, keep one’s “keep one’s purpose or opinion to oneself, 

w ^ 1 

(a) He longed to tell her all, but he hpt his counsel,— Thackeray. 

, (h) I can keep my owi counsel when there is no good in speaking. 

George Eliot, 

(c) How hard it is for women to keep eowisel l-^-Skakespeare. 
Counsel with, take = consult with one, Wrf i 

(a) Military men are seldom disposed to take counsel with gownsmen 
on military matters.— J/aca?«%. 

Countenance to, lend or give -favour, ^ ; encour 

age, mti 1 

(а) Never will I believe that the noble Dudley gave countenance to 
so dastardly, so dishonourable a plan,— 

(б) Elizabeth’s pretended care for her (Mary Stuart’s) honour was 
but a contrivance to give countenance to accusations which would not 
endure investigation.— i^roiecfe. 

(c) His frionds would have done well to lend no counteruince to such 
adulation. — Moca vlay. 

Countenance, keep one’s « preserve a composed look, tref rain from 
expressing joy, anger or other passion, by an unchanged countenance, 

mm effi ^ 

1 

(а) I never shall be able to keep my countemnee, I shall be obliged 
to laugh outright.— iHcitena. 

(б) The king talked witli delight of the triumph of divine grace. The 
courtiers and envoys their countenance as well as they could. 

• • Macaulay 

Counter to, run “follow a course opposed to, go against, clash with. 

(a) I had a natural desire to run as directly counter to all his opinions 
as I could. — Dickens. 
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(h) The Queen of Scots made haste to clear herself of ar connexion 
which ran counter to her present interests.— 

(c) What inducements have I to run counter to my own inclination 1 

Warren, 

Oouragfe of one's convictions, have the -have the boldness to 
execute what one believes to be right, 

(a) The first Christian Emperor of Rome had had the courage of hU 
convictiom^ and had dared to remove the Image of Victory from her 
shrine in the Roman Senate.— Merivale, 

(h) The enthusiast imagines that he alone hoe the courage of his co 7 i' 
rictio7i8, — Froude, 

Course, a matter of - a matter that happens in the natural order 
of things, a thing that must be or must come about, «rt^*rl 

(a) They take all their kindness as a ^natter of course^ and not as a 
subject for panegyric.— Eliot, 

(h) It was assumed, as a ^natter of course^ that every citizen was of 
the creed of the State.— 

(c) They take their popularity for granted and look for homage, as 
ft thmg of cour8e,~-Kage, 

Course, of- no doubt, certainly, CTt^ ^ I 

(a) He will of course believe that his own religion was unmixedly 
good.— Jfacaw^y, 

(h) We modern Europeans of course laugh at these superstitions, 

De Quinceg, 

(c) He sent for and cross-questioned Palmer, who of course denied 
that he had said anything against him,-- Froude, 

Course of, in the = at some time or times during, 5PTC!lj() 

; according to tlie usual course of things, 

mwn r 

(а) But in the course of two centuries, an improvement had taken 
place.— ^ 

(б) He mentioned incidentally, in the course of our conversation that 
he was going to take your advice on the subject.— 

(c) Wharton has been repeatedly mentioned in the course of the 

narrative.— JfcucflEMfay. . , 

(<^) In the course of nature, Nelson might have attained like his 
father to a good old e,ge,~- Southey,* 

Court to, pay -try by flattery or obsequiousness to please one in 
power, ^ I 
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(a) In his youth he had paid to tlie House of Cromwell the same 
servile court which he was now paying to the House of Stuart 

Macaiday, 

(b) Charles frowned on those who sought to pay their court by speak- 
ing ill of his banished ^Qn,—Macatday. 

Cover of, under being concealed by, under the protection of ; 
(fVp ft^l) ; under the disguise of, 1 

(a) Melfort took his departure under cover of the Macaulay, 

(b) The infantry advanced under cover of the smoke and were soon 
hotly engaged.— 

(c) He had the stores rc-shipped under cover of his guns.— 

(d) She nourished a hope that undtr cover of courtship, she might 
make some political alliance with Alencoii. — Fronde. 

(e) Their first attacks were directed against those odious patents, 

'under cover of which Buckingham had pillaged and oppressed the nation. 

Macaulay. 

Credit for, give one =» give one praise for, 

(a) People give him credit for being a thinker much more than a 
pain ter. — iSWl^7e^, 

(^) They had given him credit for a disinterestedness which, it now 
appeared, was not in his nature. — Macaulay. 

Credit of, on the - on the security of, c^t^l fVp I 

(а) He was comniis^oned by the Archduke to raise a loan in Genoa, 
on the credit of the revenues of Spain. — Macaulay. 

(б) He said he would go to Shylock the rich moneydender, and bor- 
row the money upon the credit of those ships.— Tales. 

Credit, on or upon * on trust existing between buyer and seller, 

(а) The Irish flax-growers had been in the habit of supplying the raw 
materials upon credit. — Fronde. 

(б) Provisions were supplied thefn on credit a^d,the government at 
times paid the contractors.— i^Voieofe, 

(c) Handkerchiefs, bec^s, knives, combs, looking-glasses were soon 
sold off, some for ready money, others on credit, — Palgrave. 

Credit to t set to the credit of, fptW *1^1 1 

(ct) Tl»e victory was credited to the Queen as a success.— 

Credit to, give -place reliance on, believe, ^l I 
(a) The other charges are so inconsistent and improbable that 'Vc 
give no credit whatever to them. — Mdcaulay. 

(h) To the first faint rumours of this calamity, Pitt would give iw 
credit. --- Macaulay. 
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Credit one with ^charge one with; C^' give one 

credit for, I 

(rt) Though he was credited mtk % thousand crimes, his real guilt was 
limited to connivance at one only of serious magnitude.— 

(h) It is needless to credit Northumberland wiVA anxiety for the pub- 
lic interest,— 

Crop up = come to tiie surface, come out, WtPlllI 

I 

id) Pew can have been so happy as to have escaped the social bore, 
whose pet notion is sure to crop up whatever topic is started.— 

(h) Tliis vein of playful and sarcastic self-depreciation is continually 
o'opping vp in his essay -writing. 

Crow flies, as the staking the shortest route (the crow flying 
straight to its point of destination), ft?l1 !• 

(a) By four o’clock we were ou the range opposite, and as the crow 
Jlks, we were not far from home.— Froiide, 

(h) We cut over the fields, straight as the croio through hedge 
jind ditch.— Ac 

Cry down = decry, dispraise, ; depreciate, 1 

(а) Nobody has any very strong interest merging the book dmn. 

Mat aulay. 

(б) Another set of persons cry it down to distinguish themselves 
from the former.— 

(c) The remedy would be to cry down the money to its true value. 

Froude. 

Cry, hue and==a loud outcry with which felons are pursued, (c^ 

(а) And shouting “Stop thief” with all his might, he made off after 

him. But he was not the only person who raised the hue and cry. 

• IHr^ens. 

(б) There they hoped to remain till the hie and cry should be over. 

♦ -I • Froude, 

(c) He robbed himself of his own letters, and then raised the hue 
and cry after ihem.—Maca%ilay. 

Cry in the wilderness a crhPl i 
(a) Throughout this long and eventful period, Buyke's was as the 
voice of one crying in the wildeme8S,^Morley, 

Cry out -exclaim, 1 

(a) The nurse broke into the royal apartments, crying cut that the 
dear lady had been murdered. — Macaulay. 

{h) She touched the hand of her deliverer and cried out, that now 
she was happy,— 
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Cry up ^ enhance the value of a thing or reputation of a person by 
public and noisy praise ; extol ; ^1, I 

(aj The autlior and the publisher are interested in crying up the book, 

Macaulay, 

(b) It is not my way to cry up my own ^ooHb,— G oldsmith, 

(c) I am cried up to the skies as the most affable and kind-hearted of 
mc\\,-^Ma(mday, 

Cue, take one’s ■■ take the hint one receives from ; follow another's 
lead, -^1, i(cmi ; take the 

part one is to perforin, a ^ | 

(a) The Duke whom Philip consulted took his cue from his wife's re- 
lations, who were enthusiastic believers in the success of the revolution. 

Fronde, 

’ (6) High sheriffs, magistrates and grand juries took their cue from the 

Castle and hesitated to embroil themselves with their Catholic neighbours. 

Froude. 

(c) He takes his cue as a speaker ; and the rest of the party theirs as 
listeners.— /iff 

Curtain, behind the - in secret, i 

(а) 111 one word, things between Sir William and me, must be behind 
the cxirtain.— Goldsmith, 

Cut afigrure=ahow oneself off conspicuously, 

; make a certain a[)pearance, 1 

In his master’s absence he had a mind to cut a figure and be for 
a while the gentleman himself.— 

(б) A ridiculous figure he cut !— IVdrren, 

Cut and dry =» prepared beforehand, 

(A’) Lord B. had his measure out mid dry. — Trollope, 

Cut down*-caiise to fall by severing, ; reduce; I 

(a) They had demolished iiouses, cut down fruit-trees, and broken 
mill-stones,— J/amtiftfy. 

(b) The wardrobe charges were cut doten, the garrison and the ariuy 
were diminished. — Froude,^ 

(e) The Archons had once been sovereigns, but their powers were gra- 
dually cut down^io a routine of police and religious ceremonial.— 

Cut jokes (cra<* jokes) -Diake merry, ilil ^sintJil ^ 51 ; 

’ll 1 

(a) The infatuated young man went on tatting his goket at the ad- 
luin.l’s expense.— TAae^ifray. 

{b) I should like to have heard him talk and era^k jokes over his break- 
fast.— 2'Aacte’ay. 



Cut off -sever or separate, ^<l| ; deprive of life, ; kill, 

>1 I 

(rt) Slie was cut of from all commimicafcioii with the outer world. 

Froude, 

{b) The fugitives were cut of from Lima and the neighbouring coast. 

Prescott. 

(e) Ho was in the nddst of his literary pursuits, and giving every 
promise of a distinguished career, when he was suddenly cut of by fever. 

Craik, 

[d] He was unhappily cut of by fever caught by exposure.— 

{(i) He saw his brothers and kindreil cut off one after another. 

Prescott 

Cut one off with a shilling = bequeath only one shilling to one ; 

disinherit one ; ft?!? I ♦ 

(u) Joseph succeeded to all the lands of the family, while James was 
cut off icith a shllli)ic(,— Mocaulwf, 

[h) He cut him oftciilt a shilliucf and settled the estate on me, as his 
next heir. — f^cott 

Cut one’s coat according to one’s cloth. keep ones expenses 
within one’s means, I 

{a) Alas 1 that mortals do not know themselves and will not out their 
coat according to their cloth \—Newnmn, 

Cut short = hinder from proceeding by sudden interruption, bring 
to a sudden termination, fwl ^?ft | 

(а) Then seeing the prisoner about to reply, the president cut short 
the conference, ordering him into close coiiliriement.— Presco^^ 

(б) At that moment my speculations were cut khort by a letter bear- 
ing a coronet seal . — De Qnincei/. 

{0) Bii|' the debate was cut short by my son GeoYgo,— Goldsmith, 

Cut to the quick = wound one’s sensibilities deeidy, i 

(a) He poured out lii.s heart tn many a bitter tauut and jest which 
cut to the quick- Lnmh^s Tales, 

(b) You are no doubt acquainted with the other afllictiiig news which, 
I own, has cut vie to the quick — Macaulay, 

(e) Innocent as the young man was, every artful insinuation slung, 
every well-considered sarcasm cut him to the qaich.-^- Dickens. 

Cut the knot*«get over a difficulty by slK)rt and strong measures 
rather than by skill and patience, ^ C^f%1 

* The reference is to the Gordian Knot shown to Alexander the Great with 
the aasurahee that whoever hosed it would be made ruler of all Asia. Alexander 
it in two with his sword and claimed to have fulfilled tlie proplicf-y. 

1 ^ 
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OTI ; c^l^I f’m 1?? >9 *tR(JW <15^^ 5(1 

»rtfinn >a’F jI’R solve the tUffioulty, C^t^I SfS«I 

^I’TtstJil ¥?1 1 

(a) But that prince refusing to part with a security which he deemed 
essential to hia safety, the Emperor boldly cut the ifiot which he could 
not untie ; and by a public deed annulled tlie bond which Maurice had 
granted absolving him from all his engagements,— y^j6«r/«on. 

(i) It would have been vain to ask Eoman pride to allow conquered 
nations to set up Senates and Assemblies of equal rank with ilmse of 
Rome herself. The mcmarchy of the Csesara cut the knot in another way. 

Freman. 

(e) The English and the Dutch loudly applauded William’s prudence. 
He had cut the knot which the Oongresa had twisted and tangled, 

' Macaulay. 

Cut up«=»wound one’s feelings, '«rt^ ; destroy, ; 

criticize severely, C?t^ I 

(a) The quarrel between you and his father has cut him np a great 
deal—T/iae^'eray. 

(A) Many relatives of the mutineers cut up at Vellore were brooding 
over thliir loss of kindred.— A^aye, 

(c) The reviewers have cut up his book iti a dreadful fashion. 

Me Mofdk. 

Cut, a short = a cross path which shortens the way and cuts off a 
circuitous passage, ; easy way of getting at (something), (c^^l 

; easy moans of making the way seem short, 

(a) They made for his house by a short c«< and were there before him. 

Fronde. 

(h) In education, we invent labour-saving processes ; seek short cuts to 
science.— 

(e) But in the reign of James I, there was one short cut to the Houso 
of Lords.— J/ucaw^«y. 

(f^) “Good company up^n the road”, says the proverb, “is the shortest 
.cut.’^--CroIdsmith. 


D 

Daggr^rs-drawn, at=in a state of open hostility, at emnityj 

^ I 

(a) It is very plain that the old man and I will remain at doffffers- 
drawn to the end of our lives.— Dicites?, 
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(b) And men who are at daggm-dram in politics, Join hands over 
the poetry of Homer and Horace.— /Smt/e*. 

(c) And then we were all a< daggm-dram among ourselves and eter- 
nally bickering.— TTarren. 

Dance attendance -wait on (a person or at a place long and assidu- 
ously), ^51 I 

(a) Welcome, my lord ; 1 dance attendance hero. — tSJiakespcare. 

(h) A man of his place and so near our favour, 

To dance attendance on their lordships’ pleasures.--i87mte2?c<»r<!. 
Dark, be in the* be in a state of ignorance about, 

(a) Aft to what passed in the interval we are quite m the davh 

Macaulay. 

(&) Lowndes was dally questioned about tlio author, but was himself, 
:is much in the dark as any of the questioners.— J/acesM^ay. 

(<?) Thus Martin remained for a long time as completely in the dark 
as ever. — Dickens, 

Dark, grope in the = endeavour to find something like a blind man 
by feeling, I 

(a) He remained by their side groping in the dark in the hope of find- 
ing out the process of making and enamelling earthen vf^rc.— Smiles, 

(&) The earlier statisticians were merely a body of industrious col- 
lectors, groping in the dark^ bringing together facts of every kind 
without selection or method.--iSi^cA;fe 

(c) They were seeking after God like men groping ip the dark. 

Golden Deed$, 

Dark, keop in the - keep one in a state of ignorance, keep some- 
thing from the knowledge of others, I 

(a) HeJjept every document umler lock and key and thus contrived 
to keep her comparatively in the dark — Warren. 

(h) I do not dqjn}j that he hsLsdcept me in the dark as to his resources 
and his liabilities.— 

(e) The King kept his doings and Perkin Warbeck’s story m the dark 

Dickens, 

Dark, be left in the* be left in a state of ignorance about any- 
thing; be without the means of knowing anytliinp;; 

Pm I 

(a) The Homan poets throw little or no light on these questions. He 
*8 therefore left completely in the dark — Macaulay, 

{h) We are therefore left completely in the dark as to Mr. Southey’s 
f'lnuions about toleration.— il/tfcaw/ay. 
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Date, out of ^^antiquatedy obsolete, out of use, 

\ 

(a) He sighed to think that hia principles were out of date and his 
politics out of fashion.-— Artj/e. 

(i) Hia oratory which had delighted the galleries of the Convention 
was as much out of date as the language of Joiuvillo.— il/aca«/ay. 

(c) This portly and valuable chronometer, Ten now pronounced to 
be out of dale,--- Thacker ay. 

Day, at this time of=at so late a period, i 

(а) You are a nice old man to be talking of want at this time of day. 

Dickens. 

(б) In truth, even at this time of dtnjy it is not easy for any person 
who has the least porce]>tion of the ridiculous to read the jokes on the 
Latin city, without langliing till he cries.-- Macaulay. 

Day by day (day after day) =* daily, ; continually, fvR, 

I 

(а) lie collected a large number of scholars whom he taught day by 
day. -Smiles. 

(б) It is certain that Ills Majesty’s aversion to his ministers increase<l 
day by day, ^Macaulay. 

(c) Diy after day this fact became more and more apparent,— 

Day, every other = every alternate day, I 

(a) He was at lier bedside almost every other day,— ]Yarren. 

Day, gain the « gain the victory, ^?[1 1 

(a) It shows how little hope William had of gaining the day by any 
direct attack. -Arecma??. 

{b) The controversy went on during a great part of the century, hut 
in the end the ^^orshippers of images gained the day.— Freeman. 

Day, have one’s— have one’s time of success or prosperity, 

I 

((») But the work had Us day of nowy popularity!— 

(b) Every dog has his day and every man his hour.— Proverbs. 

(e) There are certain Urts in the world which blaze, and have their 

day^ and then die off in silence and darkness.— Xjf /ion. 

Day, in broad =jn open daylight (i. r., not in a concealed or covcit 
way),J?OT I 

((t) The Oxford stage-coach was pillaged in broad day after a blotKiy 
fight— Macaulay. . 

(b) Numlcooinar was Iniiiged in broad day before tlioiisands of people. 

Macaiday. 
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TJio crime was committed in broad daijlhjkt^ in tlie presence of 
tlmumls.— Macaulay, 

Day, keep the = observe duly, as a time of coinmenioiHting an 
event, t3® ^5tl ; be punctual to one’s day of 

payment, I 

(a) I have ever coiiaidere<l and kept the day as the start of il»c rcli' 
gious movement of 1833. — Newman. 

[h) Let good Antonio look, he keep Im day. 

Or he shall pay for this,— 

Day long, all*=the whole day from morning to evening, I 

(а) The shops of the great booksellers were crowded every day and 
(dl day with readers. — J/acaielay. 

(If) I am happy in the sight of you. I am happy alt day long in the 
lliouglits of yow,— Dickens. 

(e) Ail day long it blew without cessation.— 

Day of reckoning, a«a day on which one’s deeds will bo taken into 
acoemUt and reward or punishment dealt out, (conveying generally the 
iilea of the punishment deserved to be inilicbed), 

W 1 

(o) Through the whole proceeding his tone had been that of a man 
\vi)o remembered that a day of reckoning miglit come. — Macmhy. 

(h) They liad known that a diiy of reckoning might conic and had 
therefore dealt tenderly with the persecuted adherents of the rightful 
king.— i/«eaw/ay. 

(c) The upper classes only thought of present enjoyAent ; they took 
no hoed of the future ; they saw not that day of reckoning.^ the bitterness 
of which they were soon to experience.— 

Day, of the = of the period or time, j of the age, 

{(i) A main portion of the Es^ys iirst appeared amidst a crowd of 
articles of fugitive ihtSrest in the journals of the day.— Lord Lytton, 

(б) He was no doubt an excellent specimen of the statesman of ike 
(lay,— Lean Mtrivale, 

Day, the other i 

(«) The secretaryship of our Legation wixa vacant the other day, and 
1 in&taiitly asked for it— Trollope. 

Day, to this =s up to lliis moment, even now, ( 

(f^) His fate is to this day a secret , — Macaulay 

(6) The state of things which it describes is (o this day unchanged. 

M, Arnold. 
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Day to day, flrom=»from one day to another, I 

(а) The value fluctuated violently from day to day.-^Macauiay* 

(б) They were assailed from day to day by an army of rebels. “-/Swi/es, 
(c) And to this day hia writings continue to exercise a powerful 

influeiico on the formation of English character.— 

Days are numbered, one's - one’s days are few in the world ; one 
has not long to live, c»f^ ^11 I 

(a) She was sickening of tlio dropsy and her days in the world, she 
well knew, were numbered, — Froude, 

(h) But the daye of the great minister (Pitt) were numbered. 

Macaulay. 

(c) She had never mentioned till then, that her days were numbej'ed 
and attributed her accelerated illness to the noxious climate of India. 

' Warren. 

Days, one has seen better = one has been in better circumstances, 
but is now reduced, I 

(a) Ah, poor thing ! there is a sign that she has seen better days. 

Irvtny. 

(b) Here eighty broken-down men who have seen better days are pro- 
vided in their old age with food and clothing.— /iTtny. 

(c) True it is that we have seen better days, 

And sat at good men’s feasts. — Shakespeare. 

Days, one of these -sooner or later, l 

(a) You will tell me a different tale one of these days.^ Dickens. 

Dead hand at, a =•■ a masterly hand at, a masterly writer of, 

(a) He was a dead hand at a report ; and if government were per- 
plexed by any diflicult questions, he was the man of all others to unravel 
the intricate or to elucidate the obscure.— Aay^, 

Dead language, a»a language not now spok^ pr in common use, 
'srrti I 

(а) Versification in a d^ad language is an exotic.— ay. 

(б) He thought indeed that no poem of the first order would ever 
be written in \dead language. — Macaulay. 

Dead letter, a ^ a letter at a post oftice whose owner cannot be found ; 
a written document that has fallen into disuse or become ineffective* C*( 

(a) The law has remained a dead ktter.—Arnold. 

( b) The tyranny of the council of York had made the great Gliartci 
a dead letter north of the Trent.— i/flcaufoy. 
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(f) The Act shared the fate of most other A otH in IrcUiul and re- 
niaiiied a dead Utter,- Froude, 

Dead look, be at A - come to a stand-still, 

(fl) Internal affairs mre simply atad^ad lock. The parliament ap- 
pointed committees to prepare plana for reform, but they did nothing. 

Grefff, 

Dead of nifirht, at (in the dead of the nifirht)=at the moat quiet 
ov death-like time of night, at mi<lnight, ^tC3j, I 

(rt) Oflicers were roused from tlieir beds at dead of nujht, — Macatday. 
(ii) Voices cried out in the streets of Edinburgh in the dead of the night 
for justice on the murderers.— 

fe) At dead of nighty Clive inarched out of the fort.— 

Dead, strike one = give a blow to one so as to cause death ; 

1 

(d) Wat the Tiler, who was at work not far off, ran to the spot and 
gtruck the collector dead at a blow,— 7)ic/*fing. 

(6) Two horses which always closely followed Ids person were struck 
dead by cannon shots.— J/(icaw/(iy. 

Dead than alive, more = nearly dead, half dead, I 

(a) He remained benumbed with cold till morning, when ho and his 
companions were discovered and taken away, more dead than alive. 

Smiles, 

(h) My sleep was so troubled and interrupted that I awoke each 
nioniiiig more dead than alive, — Warren, 

(cl Mim dead than afive^ I surrendered myself into the hands of the 
officer. — Warren, 

Deal out = distribute, ^Tll 

(ft) Theit® however some prudence in dealing out honours to him 
step by step.— 

{b) If you deal out great qiiintities of strong liquor to the mob, 
there will be many drunk,— ITa^fa, 

(c) How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 

And Eome deals out her blessings and fier gold.— TickeL 
Death, put to « kill, \ 

{a) It was not the intention of the government^ to put either Gerard 
or Hampden to death.— Macaulay, 

(J) Chuiida Saheb was put to death at the instigation probably oi his 
competitor.— J!/acatthty. • 

(e) After the return of the royal family, the Marquis was put to 
death,— Macaulay^ 
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Death’s door, be at - be so ill as to be at the point of death, 

I 

(a) Poor Miss C. had been at thaiUn door. — Trollope, 

(ij It’s not a time to spare when people are at death^s door. 

George Elwl 

Debt, contract a (incur a debt)=see Supplement. 

Debt, be involved in - be overwhelmed with debt, ^[^1 1 

(a) The Earl of Dorset became involved in debt and borrowed bioik*^ 
upon hia property. — Smiles. 

(b) Beconnng involved in deht^ ho sold half the estate. — Smiles, 

Debt, run into (be in debt) - get into debt, 1 

(r/) If they spend more than they earn, they will rim into debt. 

Smiks. 

\b) lie did little by tliat, except run into debt in carrying on the wav 
to the extent of three liundrcd thousand pounds— 

(c*) He found lie was not only in bad health, but deeply in debt. 

Dickem. 

Debts, bad = debts which cannot be wholly recovered, 

(a) The workiiiau in good employment is not liable to losses by kul 
debis.^ Smiles, 

Default, by = for non-appearance in court at the time appoiiikd, 

(a) Judgment must therefore go against liim by default.-^MaeauUy . 
Default of, in = in the absence of, for want of, I 

(a) The jjroperty must go to the u)ale ropreseatativea of Ids fcaniily 
in default of his o>vn direct heirs.— yl?7io?e/. 

(b) The Catholic leader among the Peers in default of Norfolk was K, 
Browne— 

< 

(c) Henry in default of a public law to guide him directed that the 
goods should be retained as a lawful ^rize.— 

Defence of, in = in sui)port of, i 

(a) Sermons in defence o/the Roman Catholic reli.tjion were pr^aclieJ 
on every Sunday.— J/rtcad^a?/, 

li) They entreated Iier to believe tha they would venture their lives 
in defence of Ii'er rights. — Macaulay. 

(o) One of their uiimber wrote a clever treatise in difence of the rt; 
maVriage of widows. — Kaye, 

Defiance of, in«iii direct oppo^sition to, disregarding, 5[tf^ I 
(a) He proceeded to arraign the administration of Hastings ass) 
tcmaticiilly conducted in defiuuce of morality and public 
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(6) She expressed her determination to act in of her mother’s 

wishes and entreaties.— Warren. 

(c) To the play he was resolved to go in defiance of the threats of 
his medical attendant.— 

Defiance, set at -defy, ^^1 ; violate, ; render utterly 

ineffective, I 

Quiiictius openly the tribunes flfi rfe/awee and told them that 
tliey should never pass their law while he was coiihu1.—.1 

(?)) The patricians habitually set the Licinian law' at defiance. —Arnold. 
(c*) The virulence of his disorder for a time mt at defiance all that 
medicine could ih.— Warren. 

Degree, take one’s “obtain an academical <listinctioii from an imi- 
Mu-sity, (B. A., M. A. &c.) c^i^T f'SlTl I 

(a) Goldsmith remained at Trinity College until he took his degree. 

Black, 

{h) He took the degree of B. A. at tlie usual tirno.—Craik. 
l^grees, by = gradually, i 

(a) Bg degrees^ but hy degrees only, the truth dawned on the Queen 

of Fronde. 

(b) The scheme developed itself hy degrees,— -Macaulay. 

(c) By degrees Kip’s awe and api)ielieusion subsided. Irving. 

Deliver one np^surremler or give up one, ^l.l 

{(^) The Magistrates of Leyden were ind uted by a bribe to deliver 

him n 2 ).-^Macaiday. 

(h) Ere the next Ascension-day at noon, 

Your Highness should deliver up your crown. ^Bliakespeare, 

(c) It would be my duly if he caiue in my way to deliver him up to 
justice.— 

Deliveripd of, be*»be disburdened of a child, l 

((t) His Queen was safely delivered of a daughter. — Macaulay, 
d)) fShe was delfvered of another child whom noboily had any interest 
iu treating as supposititious.— i/acawky. 

Depend upon it - rely upon it, be sure, Sftft'Q \ 

(«} 1 have a duty to discharge from which, depend upon itj I shall 
never shrink.— i>4c‘/C’cws. 

* 

(6} Depend tipon itj the most fatal idleness isthat^of the henrt.—ffelp8, 
(c) If you resolve to be energetic and industrious, depend upgn it^ 
you will for your whole life have reason W rejoice that you were wise 
enough to form and act upon that determination, — Bniiles. 

Diamond out diamond - cunning outwitting cunning, one sharp 
fellow against another, f ^ I 

13 
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(a) It iti in that case diamond cut diamond--^ trial of skill between 
the legacy-hunter and the legacy-maker, which sliall fool the other. 

lladitt. 

Die away « disappear, ; sink, I 

(a) Gradually the fever died aivay.—Froude, 

{b) If any feeling had existed even for a day calculated to put a stop 
to the intimacy between the two ladies, that feeling had altogether died 
away.— Trollope. 

(c) By degrees the shouts of merriment grew fainter and fainter, and 
at length died away. — Irving. 

Die by = be killed by (some violent or unnatural means), 

('51^^^) fji I 

(a) It is clear tliat he had died by violence. — Macaulay. 

(b) It was liiuted that the late king died by lioimi.— Macaulay. 

(c) Ho never regained his cheerfulness and at length died by his own 
hmd.— Macaulay. 

Die of “lose life from (some natural cause), 

(а) They died of fever in the Benin waters.— /Vo?4c^<?. 

(б) Many died of cold and hunger.— J/ixeaw^ay. 

{O He died of hardships and privations at Newgate.— i/acaw?ay. 

{d) Six thousand were said to have died of the pestilence alone, 

• Fronde, 

(e) The Spanish Vice-Admiral Alva died of his vfouuA^.— Southey. 
Die in harness = die while actively engaged in carrying on one’s 
professional duties, I 

(<x) But in reality we should never realize our plan of retirement, 
and should die in harness.— Helps, 

(6) He lived to be the editor of the paper and died in harness. 

Trollope. 

Die the death of =die like, 

’nil I 

(а) He died the death ^ a hero, fighting against the Corsican tyrant. 

Thacherajf. 

(б) He shopld, if found guilty, die the death of a felon.— 

Die out = become extinct, vanish, ^ ^>8111 I 

(a) All three langmJges gradually died out.^Freeman. 

(b) Their superstitions were dytny out and they were Papists ratlier 
from custom than conviction.— 

(«) As the new promise of happiness rose for Adam, his indignation 
and jealousy began to die out.^George Eliot. 
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Dififnity, be beneath one’s -be degrading to, l 

(ffl) They thought it heMath the dignity of the King to give what 
had not been asked. — Macaulay. 

Dint of, by - by the force or power of, (denoting persistent effort), 
C^^ fVp ^ I 

(a) Disraeli earned his position by dint of patient industry.— 

(b) So at last by dint oj riding on and on, tlie Maid of Orleans and 
the Dauphin came to Ehelms.— 

Disadvantage, take at a = surprise one, in a state unprepared for 
defence ; take one by surprise ; ^ I 

(rt) They were only watching their time to take her at a disadvantage, 

Froude, 

(ft) Thus taking them at a disadvantage the Greeks sunk or shattered 
them without resistance. — Arnold. 

(c) We determined we would sift the matter to the bottom and no 
more expose ourselves to be taken at snch disadvantage— .Fronde. 

Discount, be at a— be not held at its proper value, be underrated, 

; be in a state of destitution, I 

(a) Personal merit is at a prodigious discount in the provinces. 

HazKtt. 

(ft) 8o far from being at a discount as to company, we are in fact 
what would be popularly called a nobby phee.— Dickens. 

Discretion, surrender at »Hiirreudor unconditionally and commit 
oneself entirely to the power of the conqueror, ^ 

(а) They must surrender at discretion, and take their chance. — Froude. 

(б) They surre^idered to him at discretion themselves, their city and 
their country. — Arnold. 

(c) They were informed that unless they surrendered at discretion, 
they should be put to the sword. — Scott, 

Disguise, in® in a dress intended to conceal the person who wears 
it ; in a counterfeit temblance or^how, I 

(a) Officers had passed to and fro in disguise. —Froude. 

(ft) She suggested that he might come to her in disguise.— Froude. 

(c) He took that for virtue and affection which was nothing but 

vice in disguise.— Smthey. * 

Disguise of, in the - wearing the dress of, (wSth a view to conceal 
oneself), I 

(d) Clive fled from the town by night in the disguise of a Musulman. 

' Macaulay. 

% In the disguise of a serving-man, this good earl proffered his 
services to the king.^Lamb's Tales. 
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Disposal of, at the (at one’s disposal) = under the absolute coH' 
trol of one (used of things whioh one has the power of employing, manag- 
ing or bestowing any way one likes) I 

(a) The means at the disposal 0/ the Sovereign were truly formidable. 

Macaulay, 

(61 Almost all the military ami naval resources of the kingdom had 
been at the disposal of those who resisted Charles 1—Macatday. 

(c) Her hand and heart were at her father's disposal.^Dickens, 

Distiction without a difference, a ^ ^ 

#1^1 I 

(a) The distinction which is sometimes made between civil privileges 
and political power is a distinction without a diference. — 2Iacaulay. 

Do away with --destroy, 1 

(а) During tlii.s time ncgro-alavery was done away with in tlic 
northern States.— 

(б) The same motives that made the crown cling to this prerogative 
made the parliament anxious to do away tvllh it — Green, 

(c) Every man’.s hand would be against his neighbour in this case 
and the benefits of civilization would he done mvay with.—Thachray. 

Doathingby halves® do a thing (half at one time ami half at 
another) partially, not thoroughly ; cf 
Tfrt I 

(а) But Clive wa.s iiotfi man to do anything by halves. We almost 
blush to write it. He forged atliniral Watson’s name. — Macaulay. 

(б) Now, gentlemen, 1 am not a man who does things hy halves. Being 
in for a penny, I am ready, as tlie saying is, to be in for a poirnd.—Biekcns- 

Do battle for ® fight for, ^?!r ^^ 51 1 

(a) He put foith his convictions with the confidence of genius, and 
was ready to do battle for them with courage. — Knight, *' 

Do for (coUoq.)^ rwm or baffle completely, Wl Wl ^^1 I 
(«) Meanwhile you will watch the progress of Ma'itravers— I will be 
by your elbow ; and between us we will do for him.— Lytton. 

if}) I think Miss D. Vould have done f<yr me, if we had had her on 
board. — Thackeray. 

(c) It is cle^r to me that I am done for.— Dickens, 

{d) I am afraid the Marchioness is done for,— Dickens. 

Do with, have to •have concern or business with; have to deal 
with, 1 

(a) He Jwid nothing (0 do with the papers which liad caused so much 
scandal.— Macaulay. 
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{1) The extreme discomfort which he hml undergone /lUt/ 
to do idth this resolution.— 

(c) She was aware of certain arraiigenicnta which had a great dml to 
do with this histoiy.— TAac^eray. 

(d) The new regulations had nothing to do ^dth the meeting.— 

(^f) We ham to do with a story which is buried in obscure antiquity. 

Fronde. 

(/) I have to do with a set of men who must be managed in this vile 
way or not at all— Macaulay. 

Do with, what to = how to dispose of, what use to make of, 

(a) We all of us complain of the shortness of time, saith Seneca, 
and yet have much more than we know what to do with,—~Addmn. 

Do you do, how* how are you in health 't ? 

((/) Copperfield, my dear fellow, how do you do "t—Didrns. 

Do without^ get along without, dispense with, ^1 

m I 

(a) They could not do without him, as he was the best hand at a story 
in the household. — Irving. 

(b) It was his habit to chew tobacco, and he could not do witlmit it 

Knight, 

(c) The sympathy of friends was good to him, but he could have dom 
without it — Trollope. 

DoffS, throw to the throw away, ^ I 

(tt) Thrtno physic to the dogs ; Til none of it. — Shakespeare, 

Dole out 3 distribute or deal out in small portions, 

1 

(a) They accordingly doled out supplies to him very sparingly. 

Macaiday, 

(?d He ^rom time to time doled owt such aiil as might serve to keep 
hope alive. — Macaiday, ^ 

(c) He doled ov!t Ifis morality in periodic apothegms.— 

Done with, have = have no further concern with, c1^ ; .have 

finished, m I 

(ctj He had donCy he said, with strife, and should henceforth vent his 
feelings not in disputes but in hymns, — Macatday. • 

(b) I have done with this subject, I believe, for ever.—#. Arnold, 

(c) He had done with foreign ware.— 

Door, at the * close at hand, ^ I 

(«) Loyal England forgot its difference of creeds and knew nothing 
but tliat the invader was at the door.^Froude, 
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(i) Wlieii the loiig-talketi-of peril was at the door^ a hundred thousand 

men were ready at a moment’s notice to move wherever they were wanted. 

Froitde. 

Door, lay at one’s = ascribe something to one, 
mim 1 

(а) By this, indolent and irresolute men seek to la^ their want of 
success at the door of the public. — 

(б) “Didn’t I say that your papa would turn round and la if all thu 
at mif door T— Dickens. 

Door, lie at one’s— be imputed to one (generally, said of anything 
wrong), Cift^ ^^^1 1 

(a) “We will fag ourselves to death”, he said, “before any blame shall 
lie at our doors.— Southey. 

(6) The officer said that if he were killed, his death would lie at Kate's 
door.—De Quincey. 

(c) The Chief Justice indignantly told the Jurymen that the guilt of 
the public ruin lay at their door.— Macaulay. 

Door to, next*near to ; bordering on ; Wfl I 

(fl) The bookseller’s shop was next door to his lodgings in little 

Britain.— 

(b) Look very sharp to yourself, for you are already ncM door to a 
rationalist or an infidel.-— 

(c) The egotist is next door to a fanatic. — Smiles. 

Doors, out of- out of house, I 

(a) Poor Panny was sick with terror and durst hardly stir out oj 
doors. —Macaiday. 

(Z,) You are pictures o\tt of doors 

B(‘Ils ill your parlours 

Saints in your injuries, devils being offended.— 

(e) The debate excited little interest out of doors.— Froude, 

Doors, within =» in the house, I 

(a) He was at last forced to threaten that h«f V^ould immediately 
make the whole matter jiublic, unless Ilis Majesty would consent to re- 
main within doors.— Macauhy, 

Doubt, no = undoubtedly, ! 

(a) The plan was no doubt prompted by the Prince of Orange. 

« Oreoi 

(5) . Both were moved no doubt by the exhibition of so much grief. 

Thackeray- 

(c) All this no doubt is tvxa^.—Fresman. 

Down, up and -backward and forward in (some place), 
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(rt) He took regular exercise up and down the terrace-walk. 

ffiach&i’ay. 

(^i) He paced up and down the room several times,— Diche^is. 

( c) Ho walked up and down the hut. — Scott, 

Drain the cup to the dregs® exhaust the liquid contents of a cup 
l)y drinking them off to the dregs or sediments ; exhaust the stock of 
human sorrow, misery &c, srt’fJ?) »lt5t ??l1 ; 

suffer or undergo the utmost, t 

{a) She has drained the bitter mp of grief to the dregst,^ Warren, 

[h) CVraiimer had not yet expiated his })ersoTial offences against the 
queen and her motlier and he was yet to drain the cup of humiliation to 
the dregs.— Froude, 

(e) She remarked to her former lover in a distracted wliisper that 
they drained the cup of misery to the dregs and hinted mysteriously that 
the late Mr. F. was at the bottom of it. 

Draw a comparison between “Compare, institute a comparison 
between, I 

(a) Perhaps there were some jn'esent who dre?e comparisons between 
the early careers of the Cannings. -Kaye, 

(h) Comparisons were draivn between the Bengal and the Bombay 
Armies. — Kaye. 

{c) We have only space to refer to the odd comparison he draws he- 
tmen the Church of England and the Church of Kome.~i/orwo?t. 

Draw a curtain =» throw a veil so as to hide one from another, T>t^ 

; take off the veil so as to show, ^1 ! 

{«) Fain would T draw a curtain between your intense agonies and 
the cold scrutiny of the unsynipathizing world. — Warren. 

(b) This absence of your father’s draws a curtain^ 

Tliai shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of. -Slaikespeare. 

Draw a line f^ljween® define the limit so as to clearly indicate the 
distinction between ; draw a distinction ; 1 

(а) And who would undertake to draw the tine between extreme cases 
and ordinary cases "t— Macaulay. 

(б) Nobody thought of drawing a line between those who ought to bo 
allowed to sit in the House of Commons and those who ought to be shut 

Macaulay, 

(c) And the problem was to draw the line between what they allowed 
iuhI what they condemned.— i/acaw^y. 

Draw a picture of- form a figure or picture of, give a 

description of, I 
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(а) The Emperor one day took up a pencil which fell from the hand 
of Titian who was then drawing hu picture.— -Freeman, 

( б ) He drew a lively pkture of the secret misery he had endured. 

Wanen. 

(c) The picture drawn of him in early life by the Scottish historiana 
is highly captivating.— /rriw, 7 . 

{d) Of course, a very dark picture might be drawn of Goldsmith’s life. 

nhid\ 

Draw down*bring down, raise, elicit ; I 

(a) It drew down all the wrath of Ireland upon the writer’s head. 

Thackeraij, 

(h) He was so varied and ludicrous in his execution of the scene, that 
he dreic down thunders of applause.— 

Drawn forth=elicit, I 

[a) To the coalition he alludetl in language which dreiv forth tumul- 
tuous applause from his followers.— ifacatt/ct;/. 

Draw from -gather or derive one’s information from, 

; derive from, deduce from, 

^ 1 

(а) Diodorus and Curtins drcio largely from the same sources, but they 
do not often quote their authorities.— /VemfWi. 

( б ) But far beyond tlicse in multitude were those that drew from tla- 
Bible the most extravagant claims for kings and rulers.— De Qidnceg. 

(c) The argument for providence the natural history of 

animals is in my opinion demonstrative.— ylrfcfiVoji, 

Draw lots (cast lots) -draw pieces of paper one after another, with 
a view to determine a question (geiiei*aUy, which one among the number 
should get the prize or do someth ing\ i 

(a) As tlie property left among them was small, tliejj drew loU to 
determine which one of them should marry and continue the atout race of 
the Guelpbs.— T/iac/:cmy. 

(Jb) At a convivial meeting with a number of his fellow-students, lie 
proposed to draw lots with^any one present, which of the two should treat 
the whole party to the phy.— Irving. 

(c) A council was held ; lots were cast who should walk up to the 
master after supper that evening, and ask for more — Dickens. 

Praw near or nigh -approach or come near, ^'91(1 1 

(а) The day drew near ; and still there was no concert and no formed 
resolution.— »> 

( б ) But when the crisis of his fate drew nigh^ there was a re*actioii. 

Jfocawit*.y* 
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Draw on - advance, approach, I 

{<{) Aa the summer drew on^ Charles’s embarrassments were known to 
be iiicreaaing.“-/Vo?w/e. 

d)\ The fatal day draws on, when I must fall — Dryden, 

{6‘) There were a few more outbreaks as the winter (/re on.—KnigkL 

Draw on or upon = obtain money from, (generally, by an futlcr or 
l•lK'que) ; (5f« tfPl ; tax, «rl5W ; draw in- 

formalioii from, ^1 I 

(a) lie could draw without limit on the treasury, for the gratification 
Ilf his jirivato tastes. ay. 

(/>) 1 shall be able to live pretty well without drawinff iipuii my mother. 

Thackeray, 

{(') That was a lojig visit ami drew too strongly on Adam’s eiiergie/ 
for Iiim to think of seeing others. — CrW^o ElioL 

[d) Mr. P. has too largely drawn upo7i ofliieial papers which he sliould 
raMier have abstracted and condensed.—/)^ Qidncey, 

Draw on one =»bi'ing on one generally, some evil), act in such a way 
as to incur, render one liable to ; (C^R fW) ^R1 I 

(o) tSome members of his family implored liim not to draw on him- 
sd/ the royal displeasure. — Macaulay, 

{!)} llis absence drew on him coiiliimelious censures,— 

(t) Tliis however drew on, him the indigiiatioii of the whole company. 

Irving, 

Draw one out » pump one out by questioning or address, render one 
coimiiuiiicative, 1 

(a) And even the old friends f>f her father who tried to draw her out 
could seldom extract more than a Yes or No. — J/aca?r^fty. 

{b) I believed that he had said what he had in jest, or to draw her 
o\iL- Dickers, 

(c) He appeared very desirous to draw his friend o^i^, for the edifica- 
tion of his new viators. Dickens. 

Draw the sword = unsheathe the sword, C’l W ; wage war, ^ 
; prepare to fight, I 

(a) If he had drawn the sword against the Crown, he had drawn it 
only in defence of the Church.— 

(&) They were prepared to draw the sword against the tyrant on the 
first day on which the sword could be drawn with reasonable Ho{)6 of 
success.— i/ct<?aw^ay. ^ 

(^■) He then drew his sivord and led his men over the cliffs into the 
lowii.~J/(jca«^ay. 


14 
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Draw up=»briii<j near, ; draft, ; form in order 

of battle array, Im ^ ; 

lift, I 

(а) ^^Dmiv your ehair up to the table.— /lio^ew#. 

(б) When they had dratvn up their report, four only of them signed 
it.— /Vowcfe. 

(c) The petition was not draicn up with much felicity of style. 

Jlacaula^. 

((/) On the walls the colonists were drawn up in three ranks. 

• Macauhtif. 

(t?) Soldiers were drawn up on the right and left to keep the i)assagr.s 
clear.— 

(/) He rose froju the Treasury Bench, drew up his hauglity head mid 
poured forth in deep and sonorous tones the lofty language of inextin- 
guishable hope and iutlexiblc resolution.— 

Dreads the fire, a burnt child = one naturally dreads the idea of 
having to do anything that had once ]>roved painful or troublesome to one, 

c^R R (j\ c^i fm i 

c’tiifi m 1 

(rt) The proverb says tliat “4 burnt child dreads the /ire?,” and any 
one who will make the experiment will hud that one burning is quite 
sufheient to establish an indissoluble belief that contact with hre and 
pain go together. 

Drink one’s health ’»wis)i well to one in the act of drinking, 
w’tfsi ^tc»( ?r[5i ^Ti:» ’(^51 '2rt<5n i 

(a) lie gave them half a guinea apiece to drink his healthy and raise 
their dejected ^mit^.-^Ooldsmith. 

{b) Give them two bottles of wine and let them drmk their inasicr's 
health.^ Warren. 

Dri nk in = swallow, ; believe without exailiiuatioii or 

scruple, l 

(a) She cfranil: every word, unconscious of the •sweet poison she 
imbibed.— Lijtton. 

{b) The vulgar eagerly in tales of their ferocity and audacity. 

Macaaiuij. 

(c) All thisiLady Ashton drank in with willing and attentive ears. 

^ ^coU- 

9i;ink of =• drink water or any other liquid substance from, (C^R 
^ ^ ^ 1 : 5 ) I 

(a) At Talavera the English and French troops for a moment sus- 
pen led thcii coiitlict, to drink of a stream which flowed between them. 

Mamulifj/- 
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(h) Yo sliall indeed drink of my cwp.— Bible. 

Drive at = aim at, make an effort to obtain, ; be ^mp[af]fed 

earnestly in ; ^<3^ ; strike at with fury, c^[c?f ^^^5 

?Ftll I 

(a) What are you driving at^ Dobbin 1-^T/mclcermj. 

(h) For a good while it was never guessed what ho could be driving at. 

Carlykt 

(^) I found him still driving at it (the memorial) with a long pen, 
and Ills head almost laid upon the paper.— Dicl’ejw. 

(d) At Anxnr’s shield he drove, and at the blow 

Both shield and arm to ground together go.— D/ydcoi’s JEimd, 
Drive a trade =carry on a business, c^\^ l 

(rr) Every nation drives a considerable trade in this commodity. 

Goldsmith. 

(h) Thu trade of life cannot be driven, without partners.— 

(c) Tell me why thou drivest thy trade in this mysterious fashion ? 

Bcott 

Drive one into a corner = push a person into a corner from whicli 
lie cannot escape, put one to silence by some decisive argu* 

inont, ffl C^l I 

(«) This way of debating drives an enemy into a corner, seizos all tlie 
pa^^es through which he can make an escape, and forces him to surrender 
at discretion. — Addisoji. 

ih) Newman had parried these questions as long as he could, but 
being at length liard pressed and driven into a corner, ha<l gone so far as 
to admit tliat Nicholas was involved in some misfortunes which he was 
not at liberty to explain.— Dic/eem 

Drop in = come in unexpoctcdl}", I 

(a) Some gentlemen dropped in, and we chatted till Lady Eolland 
made her ap|)earance.— J/hmAy. 

{h) He takes care to drop in when he thinks yon are just seated. 

(c) It had been supposed that (Jt>ntributions would drop in very slowly. 

Macanlay. 

Drop in the ocean, a -a very insignificant particle in a large body, 

{(t) You are a body of vesterday ; you are wdrop in the ocean of pro- 
fessing Christians.— 

Dropoff one by one== fall off one after anotlier, leave or forsake 
one after another ; | 

(^t) One by one his friends dropped of, —Thackeray. 

(?■>' The better sort, weary of hopeless struggle, dropped of one by one 
tke century waned. 
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(f) All Stid ley’s wealthy friends had dropped off one by one. 

Thdchra)/, 

Drunk with, be=be intoxicated with, C^^l) i 

(fi) The nation was drunk with joy and \mde.— Macaulay. 

(6) They had made the public mind drunk ivith calumny and declama- 
tion.— 

Dumb, strike one =» deprive one of the power of speech, either by 
confounding or astonishing, I 

(a) Deep shame has stricch ww dumhy made me break oit— /Shakespeare, 
{b) But James supposed that the Primate was struck dmnh by the 
irresistible force of Macaulay. 

(c) He was struck dumb by the disgrace of his position.— 

Dust at one’s feet, lick the * cringe and fawn to gain one’s favoui-, 

^ftrinr st^i i 

{a) The Whig crawled and licked the dust at the feet of power. 

Macauhiij. 

(i) How is it that all fall from me and shun me like the plague, those 
very men who have licked the dust from my feet 1-^ Dickens. 

Dust into the eyes of, throw* bewilder one, deceive one, 

i 

(а) But this spasm of energy seems to have been designed to throw 
dust into the eyes of the authorities.— 

(б) We have only one course to adopt— dust into the eyes of the 
judge, and throw ournelveH on the jury. — Dickem, 

(c) She condoscendeil to promise— to throw dust into the eyes (f tin' 
Protestants— that the religion established by law sliould not be inter^ereil 
with.— 

Duty, on -serving as a guard, ^tDlJ I 

(rt) Tlie guards w’ere on duty at the Macaulay . 

(h) He continued to pursue Lis studies while on duty as a private iii 
the local militia.— /S'/ zuYca’. , 

f> f 

(c) The Native otlicers and men of the 34t}i on duty saw what was 
going on. — Kaye. 


E 

Ear, be at one’s = be near one, ; be near, to whisper in 

one’if eUr like Satan at the ear of Eve, WS 

I 

(a) He seemed tu he ever at t/te ear of those who thought least of 
him. - /Scoff. 
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(b) But Cecil was ever at her ear and tlie invisible powers were on her 
aide. —Fmde. 

Bar for, have an «liave the power of judging of, by means of the 
oars, "Iftr ; listen to, 1 

(a) I am convinced that he has no ear for poetical numbers.- Coicpcr. 
{b) He had a delicate ear for music, which had been jarred by the 
false notes of the ballad-singer.— 

(o) Ho has no ear for slander or gossip and is scrupulous in imputing 
motives to those who interfere with him.~iVovr>M?j. 

Bar to, turn a deaf « refuse to listen to, \ 

(f?) To these appeals the King turned a deaf car.— Smiles, 

(/>) But the Brigadier turned a deaf ear to these entreaties.— A7r^e. 

(c) Bub to these remonstrances Mr. Q. tur?ied a deaf ear.—Bickemf. 
Earnest of, give “give assurance that more is coming of the same 

kind, Oir<Pl SITI stiffs ’f?!! (Ik CE^I 

®Wl 

Before a quarter of a century had expired, tiie jirofossors of the 

new riiilosopliy had given ample earnest of what has since been achieved. 

Macauktg, 

\h) Washington gave earnest of his talent as a commander by saving 
liis troops after Braddock’s defeat. —Irving, 

Earnest, in^serious ; seriously, (not in jest* ; 

{a^ Men arc in earnest wlieii they part with their mmey.—Kage. 

{h) The one thing he seemed in earnest about was sensual pleasure. 

(f'reen, 

(f) She observed more in jest tlian in earnest that she feared that her 
son k\\ but a wild life at college. — Dickens. 

(d) The scheme was taken up in earnest by Montague.— 

Ears, be»by the quarrel, 1 Set by the ears = cause 

to quarrel, I 

(o) The Baroiiet»a^^d his brothet had every reason, which two brothers 
possibly can have, for being hj the ears—Thackcrag. 

(&) He thouglit it a good practical joke io^et jmblic men together bg 
the ears.—3facaulag. 

(c) 1 have set these people bg the ears and made two ng w enemies. 

* Biekais. 

Bars, din in or into one’s “repeat continually in one's cars,j)ly 
one with, TO 

C?1^1 I 

After four years’ dinning of his project into the cars of the great 
iiitluential. he at length succeeded,— 
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(h] But his \Yifc koi)t cuntinually cUtminij in /tin about his 
arul tile ruin he \Yas bringing on his family.- 

le) For two or three days we talked of nothing but our siege ami 
its ju'obable consequences, and dinnad into uiy father’s unwilling mn !i 
jiroposal to go to Edinlnirgli. — Scott. 

Ears, have one’s -liave the privilege of lan'iig remlily heard by one, 
have indiuince ovei*, I 

(a) It was in his power to render to them at this conjuncture serviuos 
beyond all price, for he had the mjal ear.—Macixidatf. 

{})) But the bigots and’ flatterers who had Ids car gave him adviir 
which he was too willing to take. — Macaiday. 

to So thoroughly has hs my lord's car that few have thriven wlio 
have thwarted his courses.— 

Bars in, be up to the=be deei>ly involved in, ^|?i i 

(a) They lly away, and shun the man who is itj) to the ears in debt. 

Smiles'. 

Earthy, of the earth, " gross in its nature, ]ironi pied by sensual 
appetites, ; unspiritiia], devoted cxelusivel) bi 

gross earthly objects, ^f3i i 

(а) The principle tliat 1 advocate is of earthy earthy. T am quiti' 
aware of it. We are ourselves made of earth ; our work is on the eartl) ; 
and most of ua are commonplace people, who are obliged to make tk 
most of our Fronde. 

(б) Like nearly all the men of hia day, Gibbon was of the earthy earthy, 
and it is impossible to get over the hct.^Morison. 

Base, at (at one's ease) = in a state of ease, free from pain or an.\iel \, 

(a) Thougli not absolutely straitened in means, he was never quite ci , 
his ease in money-matters while he remained in Loudon. —J/omoM, 
i])) The Major felt always at ease in .such mewiy .—Timc/ceratj. 

(c) He was perfectly at fas ease wi|.h Wwm.—Macatday. 

Base, ill at^disturbedor agitated (in niiml), I 

It is not strange that Saucroft’s mind should have been ill at east 
* ^facanhiij 

[h) At times there was a jierturbed and restless wandering of the eji; 
tliat bespoke a mind^iV/ at ease . — 

Ease, set at=*trauquilli/e, set at rest, "^^1 1 
(f0‘ Ilis mind was jjerfeetly set at ease^ now that Jos, had spoken out 
so resolutely,— 77mcto(7/y. , 

Bat the bread of idleness - be idle, 
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(a) Na one, at least none but the decrepit and the sick was allowed 
i(> eat the bread of idleness in Peru. — Preseott. 

Effect, for = for the sake of making an impression favourable toone- 
feif, m I 

(k) When he dearly saw Ins duty before him, he did it at all hazards, 
lie did not do it for efcct.—^^m^lcs. 

Effect, in^virtually, p^'actically, I 

(i() The light sentence they iiillicted was in cfeet an acquittal.— OV ccm. 
(/>) Tli(i story was i’e[)eated ; it was in efrrt exactly tlie same as 
])('bm\—Diehe/}s. 

(c) M.iltlms was conmelltsl to pu]>li.sh a recantation as to this pai’Li- 
cular error wliidi /// efrt was a recantation of his entire theory. 

J)e Qainrei/. 

Effect, take ^ produce tlm intcmled eHecfc, be dluctual, 

I 

(r/) The firing now look better efeH ainl by one volley a whole lile of 
the I'oyal infantry was swept oif. — Prescott, 

{h) The sliot did not take effeet.-- Koi/e, 

(r) This CJouiuiil, had its decrees ttdrnejfeci, would have greatly lessen- 
ed lilt; jjowers of the Popes. — Freciinni. 

Effect to, give « impress deeply, ^^1 ; carry out in pi'actice, 

; render effectual, I 

(r/) 'rhese are alternately employod to give effect to what is obvious, or 
clearness to what is obscure. — Moeanlag, 

{h) They failed to see that Cromwell and Oomwell only could give 
^fert to what was true in Presbyterianism,—/’ Vo 

(e) T strove to impress upon him the necessity of absolute quiet and 
repose, in order to give duo effeei to the very active treatment under which 
lie had been placed.— 

Eifect, to this ^r^that =« the purport of which is this or that, 

cn? wi 1 To the same effect \ 

[a) A scheme to this ejeel was drawn u[) by Bishop Williams.— 6Vec/i. 
{b) Charles promised to bring a measure tfds effect before Parliament 
h‘ its coming session. — Green, 

C) A message to that effect was sent to the Lowh^—Macaulag. 

(^0 Tbe mere fact of having borrowed money constituted the obliga- 
tion to pay it, without any promise to that effort, — Arnold, 

(e) The two Reports were to the lyanie effect. — Macaulag, 

Eke out = manage with ditliciilty to get or earn, manage to make up 
somehow, f 
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(а) He eked otU l)y liis wita an income of barely fifty pounds. 

Macanld}!, 

(?>) The people no longer employtd were driven away into holes and 
conierKS and eked out a wretched subsistence by potato-gardens. 

(f?) He bore uj) bravely under the burden, labouring onwartl with a 
cheerful heart, eking out hus slender means by writing articles for the 
Edinburgh Review.- 

Elbow, at one’s ^ near one, by one’s side, at hand (with a view U, 
help), I 

{a) Unhappily he was not always at friend\<i elbow.— Macaidaj/. 

(б) At the most critical period of liis life he had Dinkur Rao ut Im 
elbow.— Kage. 

(c) Quick, quick ; fear nothing, I’ll be at thg elbow,— Shakeiipeare. 

Elbow one’s way— force one’s way with the help of the elbow; 
jostle,' ciM 1 

(a) Such was the press that men of the highe.st rank were unable h 
clhou' their wag into the presence-chamber.— 

Elbows, out at = with the sleeve of the coat so worn out a.s to slmw 
the elbow, ; reduced in circumstaiici's, 

fi^i. \ 

(а) He would set an iudiHeront cxaiu])le to hi.s children already de- 
posed to be slovenly, if he wcuit among tliem out at dhows,— Diekena. 

(б) He was literally out at elbows as well as out of cash. — /rywif/. 

(6’) Half tlie soil belunged to needy, unthrifty gentlemen whose estates 

were mortgaged to the brim and who were out at elboivs like their 
tenants.— /Vo 

Element, out of one’s = out of one’s proper habitation or splunv, 
'5I<s51T) ; dealing with unfamiliar matters, 

m nH] m 

iim 15 I 

(a) Musulmaus in cold latitutlts look as n^u^h out of tlieir element 
as sailors on horseback.— De Quineeg. 

(6) Mr. Fox with a ^eu in his hand, and Sir James on his legs in tli* 
House of Uommons were we think each out of his proper 

, Mimvkij. 

Embargo on, Jay an = prevent froju sailing out of port, 

; prohibit, impo.se restrictions on, t 

{a) His first act was to lay an embargo on the vessel for the govern- 
ineut, as containing the proceeils of*slave-hlo:ir.— /V<? 5 co«. 

[b) He thought it necessary to take on himself the responsibility 
laying an embargo on tlie exiK>rtation of grain. — Macaulay, 
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{(?) The ladies indeed may ogle, and the gentlemen sigh hwiai^smhargo 
is laid on any closer comm^rco.— //-tJ/Vgr. 

End, be at an =* be over, ^«ti1 i 

{a} llis hopes of employment in the public service were at an end. 

Macanlag. 

{h) All opposition ^oua at an end. - Green. 

End, in the = finally, i 

(a) So in tJie end he made np his nii.ul to go o\\.^ Dickens. 

{h) But in the end trutli will out. — Sfiakej<peare. 

End of, at the -at the termination of, j'Vp t 
{(() At the end of two montlis she returned. — Fronde. 

[b) In three daya,lie found himself at the end of his voyage.— CraiA;. 

End of the chapter, to the to the end of one’s days, I 

(a) rive out of six of us have to earn our bread by manual labour 
niid will have to earn it to the end of the chapter.^ Fronde. 

{h) They will Continue your very good friends and humble servants 
the end of the chapter,— Raditt. 

End to, put an -destroy, ; bring to an end, c*l^ | 

(a) In a fit of disappointed love and rage she sliortly put an end to 
in'r own Wfe.—Lamh' s Tables. 

{b) But no serious stops were tjikeii to put an end to the danger from 
the north.— t7r<?e». 

{(') aii ^0 this anarchy was one of the first duties of the 

Paiiiament. —Macaulay. 

End, to this=with a view to gain this object, I 

(«) To this end he laid down two main rules. — Freeman. 

(h) To this end he joined with Ferdinand against Lewis.— AVemaw. 

Eve of, •on the = just or immediately before, ; about 

to (tlo a thing), I 

(а) The Sheriff •vwited the prAoiier on the eve of the execution. 

Macaulay. 

(б) On the eve of his installation feast he jvas arrested on a charge 
of high treason. — Green, 

(c) The sepoy told his English officer that the regimi^pts were on the 
of revolt. — Kaye. 

[d) ‘You and I are on the eve o/ quitting the theatre of our exploits.’ 

Southey, 

Event of, in the* in case of, fV^) i 
fa)« They repaired to the palaco that they might be in readiness to 
Jtfond her, in the event of an outbreak. — Macaxday, 

16 
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(b) In th evmt of a counter-revolution, it seems that he had nothiur^' 
ill [iiuspect but a garret in Ilulland. — Macaulay. 

id) hi the event of the King of Hpaiu’s death without a son, Charley 
promised to support France.— 

Events, at all - at least, at any rate, I 

{a) They most likely were Etruscans and seemed to have adoriicil 
Koine Avith buildings ami works of Ktruscau art. At all events^ tlirv 
greatly extern led the power of Rome.— 

[b) Ibit when set to work, it was loiuid that the machinery would 
not net— all events^ it would not split the bars of 

(c) There was nt alt events one substaiitial proof that the story wiis 

no Oction.~A\?/c’. * 

Ever after = all along after that, '51'^ ^ ! 

(</) lie went about ever after armed in dread of assaHsinatiom— 

Ever and anon = from time to time, TOll I 

((/) Rut etrr and anon some friendly Mahomedan or TTimlu s[)oke of 
sigiiitieaiit symptoms of the unrest which was not visible to the English 
ej e.—Kaye. 

\}j) lie ert!/' and anon reminded the people that tliey had given him 
power of life and deatli. — Freeman, 

Ever, for (for ever and a day) - for good, \ 

(a) It was calculated that in a few months lifty thousand familied 
(juitted France for ercr.— Macaulay. 

ib) Rut the father-indaw and the soudu-Iaw were separated completely 
for ever.- -Macaulay, 

(e) Awake, arl'sc ; or ha for ever hiUeii.— Milton. 

{d) Hhe soon wlieeUd away with scornful laughter out of sightye/' 
ever and a day. — Profc.ssor Wilson. 

Ever since =froiu the time of, to the present luoment, 

^ I 

(ct) Tlicy had, ever since the peace 6f Nimeguei^ kept up a friend ly 
correspondence with Lewis.— J/acawfery. 

(b) The sovereign has, per since the Revolution, been guided by ad- 
visers who possess the confidence of the nation. — Macaiday. 

(c) The behjj.viour of the 19th ever since tlic outburst tliat had ii* 
retrievably committe^i them, had been orderly and respectful— 

60 = in whatever degree, *11 I 

(a) It would have been just the same if she had been ever so old. 

• hicleens. 

{h) If I had a picture of myself in those days, though it was $W' 
ill done, you would be proud of it,— AV/w. 
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(<?) Bg they mr so high in station, they can be but ladies and r.o more. 

Thackeray. 

Evil genius, an = the source of all evil, ; one who 

incitcH to evil deeds by evil counsel, ^ I 

(a) The Queen is at the height of unpopularity '; universally regard- 
ed as the evil genius of Trance. — Carlyle. 

(h) Temple, who was Pitt’s evil genius^ had just formed a new scheme 
of politics.— 

Evil hour, in an«^in an unfortunate moment, (used to indicate ill- 
success in any undertaking nr some unfortunate occurrence) I 

(«) In an evil hour he published an Essay on Ancient and Modern 
T jca n > i n g. — M tea ulay. 

(h) fn an evil hour he determined to interfere in the dis})iitcs which 
ngititoil his enemy’s liouseliold.— 

(c) In an evil hour for himself he tried to revenge himself on Wyatt, 

Fronde. 

Example, follow one's* imitate one as a model, 

I 

(<rl The Maharaja of Patlaln took his course? manfully and consistoiit- 
1\, never swerving from tin? straight ])atli of lus duly. The Chiefs of 
dlu‘im<l and Nabhii/o//o?^’tvZ his e.>'ample. - Kaye. 

(h) The freedom of the city was voted to Tit t. All the greatest 
cinpfu'atc iowm fall meed the example. — Macauhty. 

(c) Sjnvit withdi’cw and came no more. Ilis e.mmple was soon follow- 
ed hy fhuK' and Aldrich. — Macaulay. 

Example, for = for instance, I 

TO In some countries, in our c\\y\\ for example^ there has been an 
interval between the downfall of one and tlie ri.so of anolhor, — Maeanlay. 

(^0 Home pion.s men, Burnet /or e.vample and Addison, averted their 
eyes from tlic scandal. — Macauhn^ 

(c) The .sti])onds of the higher class of olVieial men wore as large as 
nt i)i\\S(‘nt. The Lord Treasurer /or luid eight thousand a yeai’. 

Maca ulay. 

Example of, make an = punish an olTender severely (with a view 
In deterring others), C^ffm 

I 

(^0 Tlie jinlge was resolved to make an example of the first duellist 
he Could convici irf^rroi. 

(^) The King said he would 7nako such an example of the murderers 
should be a lesson to all posterity. — Fronde. 
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(<?) They shall be made an emmple of. Draw up the warrants. 

Dickens. 

Example, set an •act in a way that would be regarded as a model 
for imitation ; be the first to ilo a thing ; be the first instance ; \ 

(tt) They set an emmple which was bravely followed by their ruder 
brethren all over the country. — Macaiday. 

(6) He cut down with his own hand tlie cowards who set the cxmi'pk 
of flight.— 

(c) But the emmph of disobedience which tlioy had set was not ml 
tated.— 

Exception to a rule, an =a person or tiling not included in a geiif- 
ral rule or descriiitiou, 1 

(fi) Toots appeared to be the only emptum to this mle.~ Dickens. 

(&) In general, the book and the author are considered as one. To 
admire the book is to admire the author. Tliu case of Boswell is an excep^ 
lion to this mlo.—MacaultUf, 

(c) But these failings are assuredly the exception^ not the rule. 

MorUon. 

Exception to, take = find fault with, c^rt^ ; raise objection 
against, 1 

(a) One of the propositions is that the jurlgoa shall hold their ofiicO'< 
during good behaviour. To this surely no exception will be taken. 

Macaulay. 

{h) To every one of the few Brotestant witnesses who had said any- 
thing material, some rxrcptivn w/s 

(c) But to those immoral doctrines which have since called forth such 
severe reprehension, no exception appears to hare been taken. — Macatdat/. 
Exclusion of, to the=exclu<]ing, I 

(a) He might bequeath his whole fortune to any one cKdd to the ex- 
clusion of the rest.— 

(M I only urge that grammar (^iglit not to J)e^imposed on school 
against their will and to the exelvshm of other .subjects.— 

Exchange, in^iu return, i 

(a) If he had robbed her of liberty, ho had at least given her glory 
in exchange. — M<^ca%lap. 

(h) She undertook to give her lossons, in exchange for which she w-'va 
to lejii;n from Lucy the habit of walking and the art of riding. — Scott. 
Exercise, take =* labour for health or amusement, ^TtlTfl 1 
la) The only i)lace where they 'were allowed to take exercise was tlic 
esplanade where the troops were drilled.— 

(&) He took regular exercise up and down the terrace-walk,— 
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Expense, at one’s •= at one’s cost, i At the expense 

of=at the sacrifice of, I 

((/) He was educated under the king’s eye and at the kintj’s expense. 

Froicde. 

(h) The commons had to serve at their mon expense in wav,— imo/d 
(c) In one matter, indeed, Grenville, at the expense of justice and 
liberty gratified the passions of the aomi.— Macaulay, 

{(1) We keep up appearances too often at the expense of honesty. 

Smiles. 

Explain away -endeavour to remove suspicion by plausible cxpla- 
iintioiis, <-W ^^51 eft’ll OTSttl I 

((() This suggestion was so ill-received that he made haste to explain 

it n (iHuj.--Macmlity. 

(/j) She e.x'plaineil away such circumstances as seemed suspicions. 

Fronde. 

(r) She had explained away her marriage with Bothwell by pretend- 
ing tliat it was forced upon lier — Fronde. 

Extol one to the skies ‘-= belaud one, C^t^1 1 

((() She expressed her cntii’o ap]>roval of the admirable choice she 
had iiuulc, and extolled Sir M . — to the shes, — Daivns, 

Extreme, in the (used after an a(lj.) = extremely, T5 p ^ I 
(f<) Ilis figure was awkward inde(Ml in the extreme, — Cowper. 

[b) His own talc of this forlorn adventure is interesting and pathetic 
in ilic extreme. — Crailc. 

{e) His situation was perilous in the extreme. — Scott. 

Eye for, have an = have the po^ver of judging of (by the eyes), 

: can see, I 

(ff) Slie had not, it is true, an eye for the fine shades of character. 

Maeaulay. 

(b) He. had an eye for everything that was done and an ear for cvery- 
tliing that was said. — Dkkens, 

Eye on, have on^'s (keep ail eye on) = watch strictly, ; 

aim at, I 

{a) He had his eye on every boy of (piality who came of age. 

Macaulay. 

The business of the servants of the Company was to heep cm eye 
private traders who dared to infringe the monopj^ly. — Macaulay. 

(f*) The itegent had his eye upon the crown. — Fronde. 

Eye of, in the - in the estimation of, > according 

hs I • 

(«) In the eye of the high Tories the elector was the most hateful of 
'’obbers and tyrants,— 
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(h) However fimall Mr. Lincoln may seem in our ^yes he does not seem 
small ill the eyes o/liis countrymen. — Freeman, 

(c) All religious in his eyes were equally true and equally false. 

Kingsle)j, 

(f?) Idleness was a crime in the eye of tlie law, and, as such, severely 
punished. ’—Prescott. 

Eye to, have an - pay particular attention to, C^f^T ^5?^ 

I 

(a) He was not so absorbed in his spiiitinil labours as not to Ihive an 
eye to those temporal concerns for which he came into this quarter. 

PresroH. 

Eye to, with a single having the eye only on, directing the miiul 
exclusively to, 1 

(a) This fiinctioiiary wielded the whole authority of the state within 
his province, and was reciuired to govern inth a single eye to the socuriU 
an<l enrichment of tlie Hcpiihlie. — Merieale. 

Eye of, under the ** under the close inspection of, ^ 

1 

(it) At tlie toiidor age of eleven he was sent from home to bo rcaro'l 
under the eye of the French monarch. — Irving. 

(/>) The method of teaching children under the eye and discretion vj 
the tutor has many advantages.— Loel'c, 

(c) Ho was educated nmler the Ling's eye at the king’s expense. 

Frovih 

Eyes about one, have all one^s=take care that no one deceive?, 

(rt) She callf’d me back to advise me, in a whisper, to 4arc 
eyes edtonf ^ne.-^dobhniith. 

Eyes on, set = see, i 

(it) Many are the years which have passed away since T first set eyra 
0)1 Dr. Samuel Parr.— Qninecy, %. ^ ^ 

(h) I liad never set eyes on Mr. M. since the day when I comiiiiltAd 
my memorable offence.— Do'/rw’f. 

Eye over, run one’s ^glance hastily at, I 

(i^f) She ran her eyes orer the eontimis of the letter. — Fronde. 

Bye to, shut Ol^s’s == refuse to see, tW\ ' ' 

(«) She did not shat her eyes to Mary Stuart’s character, yet she couM 
not refuse her ]uty to a fallen Queen. — Frovde. 

{!>) I caiimd shnt my eyes to the (kinger. — Kaye. 

(c) Better for ns, instead of shitting our eyes to it, to ask what it 
means. — Kingsley, 
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Bye, in the twinkling of ans»iii as luuch time as it takes t) open 
;iml shut the eye, ; in a niomeiit, 

(a) A whole gang of banditti would i/i the twinkling of an cijc trans- 
form itself into a crowd of harmless iabourers.— 

f) A common fencer would disarm liis adversary in iho. twinkling of 
an -Uaditt, 

(^■) In the twinkling of an ege 1 came to an adamantine resolution. 

De (ininaaf. 


F 

Face about = turn round, (like sohliers in parnde) 
frf^: ; face the enemy, ‘*VYi{ | 

Ilut his men /(OvW/ with tlie promptness of well-trained 
holdiiTs, the rear was converted into the front. — Pr^'acott. 

{h) About a mile from tlie town the Irish and made 

a stand.- -Mf/cafilai/. 

((') tShe was basely left alone in a retreat, though facing o.hont and 
ligliliiig to the last. — Dickam, 

Face against, set one’s =» oppose actively, 

{n) But in general if you /ucc «/ 70 iV^s’^ custom, people will 

'<>'t their facca againH S'ow.—IIadilt. 

(?)) The Spaiiisli govemincnt, wishing to ensure tlie good treatment 
!<*f Ihc slaves by enliaiicing tlieir value, had bi'gmi to set their faces against 
die Hlave-trade.— 

(c) Nearly lieaid-broken, slic had re.solutely set her face against tlio 

marriage.— 

t 9 

Paces at, make distort the face, c^\^ i 

Mind yon don’t break out again, or I will make faces at you and 
throw you into fits. — Dickenft. 

m He lost his temper, and not only rediculed Wels]i, but actually 
emlc faces at him. —11 tickle, 

(o) Shame itself ! 

Why do you nuke suck faces iShakespeare, 

Pace, look one in the =- face *or meet one with boldness, 

»I1P( Et'SltK ’F'tl ’Plil, rffe 511 ^1 ill «!< ^^5)1 
mok (a crisis) in the face ■= meet with llimucss or hoKlnosH, with- 
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ont shrinking or turning the back, ?| 

sfl ^^^1, ^ I 

(«) I can look 9/oic ia the face ; I have clone nothing of which I need 
be ashamed.-— i/aca?f^«y. 

(6) Clareiuloii went home, scarcely daring to look his fiiend in the far. 

Macaulay. 

(e) Wilson looked the crisis in the face,— K(Vfe. 

{(1) Judging his position desperate, de Quadra /ooW his 
in the fckce.—Froude. 

Face of, fly in the ==-set at defiance, act in direct opposition to, resist, 
go against, J'QiH, I 

(«) Is this tlie way yon obey the instiuctions I liavc given yon from 
the pulpit— thus in the face of justice and bring down ruin on yom- 
sclves and me t—Uoldsniith. 

(b] Was it conceivable that Don John was.%/;i^ hi the face of the 
known intentions of the King l—Frovde, 

(c) She should ruin herself if she/c?(? in the face of her subjects. 

Froit(l(‘. 

Face of, in the = in the presence of, ; in spite of, (c^t^ 

^15^1) ; against, i 

(a) It wfts uixrn the deck, in the fare of the ship’s company, that Ik* 
treated his Captain with contempt.— 

{h) What it was riglit that he should do, he would do m the face of 
danger and in defiance of storms.— 

(c) You have done your duty in the face of heavy discouragement. 

{d) In the face of the strongest evidence he ascribes to the people uf 
a former age opinions wliicli no people ever held. — Macanlajj. 

(«) To return in the face of the wind was impossible.— 

Paceof it, ontha(prima facie) = at first view o» appearance, 
manifestly, c^fPl^rl ’01 I 

(a) There was nothing absurd in Wh an cxpcjctstion on the face of ii. 

Macaulit^j^ 

db) To expect such succession of Washingtons would have been 
chimerical <yn the face of it. ‘-Freeman, 

ic) His olvectiou was on the face of it plausible.— Fro«d5?. 

{d) The plan wHich, upon the face of ff, was a just one for all parties, 
can»e«iu process of time to be regarded with suspicion.— 

Face, stare one in the** be before one’s eyes ; be undeniably evi- 
dent :o one, "nl ; be imtniuent, 

m Wts i 

(o) They are blind to what stares them in the face— Huxley, 
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(&) Blit work becoming alack, he lost hia place, and poverty stared 
}im in faee.Smiles, 

(c) Kuin seemed to be staring him in the faee.—Thackerm/. 

(d) She was mortal and should she die before her subjects knew to 
vvliom their allegiance was due, a civil war stared them in the face. 

Fronde, 

Pace to face with=»in the immediate presence of, with one’s face 
turned towards another, I 

{a) Living close to the sea-shore, he was brought face to face with the 
womlcrs of marine 

{h) The accused prelate was brought face to face with Blackhead be- 
fore tlie ihumcW.—Maca^dag. 

{c) \V^ith seven horsemen in his train, John found himself /ace to face 
wUh a nation in arma.~6Vcc?i. 

Face, to one’s = ill one’s presence openly and directly, not behind 

one's back, I 

{a) He laid his hand on them and they cursed him to his face, 

Macaulajf, 

(i) Some of them vehemently reproached the Governor to his face 
with his treachery* — Macaulay, 

((?) Eebecca used to mimic her fo Acr/acc with the most admirable 
gravity,— 

Face upon matters, put the best « conceal the real state of things 
and present them in a plausible light, ^ 

J 

(a) About Sir Henry she made little or no inquiry ; and when she 
di<l, we of course fnt Hie best face upon matters , — Warren, 

(b) He has just been telling me that I have more than 400 a year 
left. You se^ doctor, he is determined to piU the lest face upon matters, 

Warren, 

(e) There is nothing like pitUingt the best face upon things and leaving 
f>thers to find out the difference.— 

Pact, in a in reality, ; nay more, 1 

(ot) But in fact the danger amounted to nothing. — Macaulay, 

(f>) France was m fact mistress of the seas.— ^ 

(c) As to doing family duty and keeping his farm in order he found 
it impossible. In foot he declared it was of no use to work on his fjirm. 

Irving. 

Faith, in gfood (bona flde)^ia* the honest belief that there is no 
fmud or deceit or impropriety, ^ ] in 

tt'uth, 


16 
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(io) Tfie English settlers had bought their lands in good faith with a 
state title and the honour of the government as their security.— 

(^>) Other creditors, who carae in good faith to ask for their due, were 
paid.— 

(c) For in good faith she was but a child when she was chidden, 

Lamh^s Tain. 

Faith with, break - violate some promise made to, 

I 

(a) But to murder his 'enemies, to break faith with his enemies, wjisi 
not only innocent hut laudable.— ay. 

ib) Your lord will never more break his faith with you.— Xaw6. 

Fall a prey to = (See Victim,) 

Pall back upon«withdraw to, as to a last refuge, 

TtW 'SIW ; betake oneself hurriedly to (some refuge, or support) ; 

be supported by, 

<rw I 

(а) He fell hack npon the Loire, leaving Burgundy open to the enemy 
to overrun and destroy.— 

(б) Goldsmith had not chosen literature as the occupation of his life ; 
he had fallen hack on it, when other projects failed.— 

(0) Creditors precipitated their claims from all quarters ; and he had 
no resources to fall hack upon at a moment’s exigency. — Ilarm^. 

(1) It will be well for us, if we have a nation iofall hackuponjV/\me 
loyalty we have deserved and whose tempers we may safely trust. 

Froude. 

Fall flat on«prove dull or insipid to, Hi * 

(а) The paper fell flat^ as the best written defence must have fdhi 
flat, on an assembly accustomed to the animated and strenuous conflicts 
of Pitt and Fox,^Momulay, 

(б) The gin-twiat and turkey had no charms for him, the jokes of his 
companions on his eex^-^Thadeeray, * 

(c) The lofty and spirit-stirring eloquence which had made Pitt 
supreme in the House of Commons often fell flat on the House of Lords. 

MacanUf 

Fall foulbf^Msail, attack, HtiJtHtfir '^\ I 

(а) They were groping from their hiding-places, when they iinexpect* 
ediy*/c^^ foul of one another, each too affrighted to speak,— 

(б) Dennis, who ran amuck at the literary society of his day, faUs 
foul of poor Steele and thus depicts h\m,^Thackeray, 

(c) But she had a way of falling fo\d of all meek people.-^DWfiW^ 
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Fall in love with » become enamoured of, I 

(а) The aunt declared that they had fallen in love with each other at 
firat sight.— 7^2?%. 

(б) Oliver told him how he had fallen in love with the fair shepherdess 
Aliena. Tales, 

Pall in with « meet accidentaUy, ; agree with, C^lcTl ; 

comply with, ^^^3^ Rl I 

(a) On his road to France befell in with the son and daughter of Sir 
Peter Osborne. — Macaulay, 

{h) A few days after he fell in with a small ship which he took for a 
prize.— 7Voittfe. 

(6-) The description exactly falls in with the Homeric portrait of the 
Trojans.— Freeman, 

(7) The nobles preferred the French connexion. It better fell in with 
tlieir notions of chivalry, feudal dependency and the like.— TVeewian. 

(e) He was at all times a capital companion for children and knew 
how to fall in with their humours.— /mwy* 

Pall into “ (See Supplement) 

Fall off- diminish, ; decline, %\ ; drop off, 

separate ; %\, ; be broken, I 

(a) His revenues he said were falling off,— Macaulay. 

(li) Owing to the war and other circumstances, the Nottingham lace 
manufacture rjipidly fell off,— Smiles* 

(c) Were I always grave, one half of my readers would off from 
mQ.—Addisoji, 

(d) Somehow, the congregation began to fall off and people began to 
speak lightly of Mr. B.— George Eliot 

(e) Love cools, friendships fall off^ brotliers divide. — Shakespeare. 

Pall o*llt=s happen, ; quarrel, I 

(«) This deadly broil falling out in the midst of Verona at midday, the 
news of it quickly •bi^ought a crowd of men to the spot. — LamUs Tales, 

{b) This, it is manifest, may exist wherever rivalships do ; and rival- 
ships out amongst men of all ranks and degrees. — Paley, 

(c) Friends ow? and never meet again for some idle misunder- 
standing.— 

(d) Friends and honestest of men suspect afld accuse each other of 
cheating when they fall out on money-matters.— my. 

Pall short of=be less than, not to come up to, i 

{a) The supply fell far short of what he needed,— Macaulay. 

{b) As he had foreseen, the revenue felt far short of the expenditure. 

Lubbock, 
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(c) This measure fell short e/the -wieheH of the leading Whigs. 

Macaida}/, 

Pall through » fail, come to nothing, I 

(«) If the alliance /cZ? through^ hia influence at home, already waning, 
would be utterly lost. — Fronde, 

{h) The negotiations fell throngk-^Fraude. 

(c) The project fell through and was heard of no more. — Fronde. 

(d) The Coromandel project, however, on which so many hopes had 
been built, /cZZ through.— Black, 


Pall to "begin eagerly to eat, ; come to oiu', a.s 

one*s share, 1 

ia) P en fell to at hia cliop with good a|)i)etite.--?%aclrcmy. 

(h) At length some supper was placed on the table and then old 
Lobbs fell to^ in regular style.— 

(c) But the power which the Charter had wrested from the Crown 
fell not to th e people but to the Baronage.— GVeew. 

(d) The share of the tax which fell to Hampden was very small. 

Macaulay. 

Pall to the ground -not to stand, not to be supported; 
f'SItl, 1 

The proposition fell to the ground and was not even entered on the 
jou rnals. —Macaulay. 

(j)) The charge fell to the ground because the Crown did not prosecute 
and Lennox had been prevented from appearing.— 

Pall upon "attack, ^|, \ 

{a) They revolted everywhere and/eZZ 2 ipm the English without 
mercy.— 

(6) They fell upon the miserable Jews and killed at least 500 of them. 

Dickens, 

- False step, a«an injudicious course or proceeding, 

^ I ^ 

((/) A single/otZac step might prove fatal to the wliole project. 


Maccfiihty^ 

{b) A false step taken in this matter cannot be recalled ; our colonics 

once gone are gene for c \ qv .— Fronde, 

$ 

Fan into a flame - kindle by fanning, c'f'Sfll, exeiit; 

to a'liigh degree or great velieinence, 55|f^«| cffSttl I 

(») Before the spark of insnrreotipn had beeu/a/weif by these tiirbn- 
lent spirits i.ito aflame, he detached a strong bwly to Lima to secure that 

Oiipitrd. Prescott, 
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(h) J3iit there too as well as in Eiif'Iand vv^ere religious di/Torences which 
cuuld be kindled and fanned into a Jlanic,— Fronde, 

Pan the flame * aggravate an evil, I 

((*) Not being skilful in such matters, he only fanned the fUme in 
attempting to extinguish \t-- Diehe7h8, 

(6) The tyranny of the Roman domination had set the Provinces in a 
blaze. Mithridates had fanned the flame, Greece and Asia had revolted. 

Mmvale. 

Fancy to, take a = form a liking for (more out of caprice than rea- 
son), ^'6^1 1 

(a) Leicester had taken a fancy to Stanley and chose to give him an 
independent command.— 

{b) The Squire of the parish took a fancy to me and requested me io 
go with hia aon to reside at the University, Smith. 

(c) The duke of Ephesus taking a fancy to Antipholis made l»im an 
officer in hia army. — Lamh^s Tales, 

Par and wide -to a great extent or distance in all directions, 

I 

(а) The roy alists were scattered far and mde before the sword of 
Pizarro.— 

(б) The evil consequences of imperfect instruction will spread far and 
tdde.-^Dickem. 

(c) When he died, his title as a benefactor of his kind was recognized 
far and wide,^ Smiles, 

Par between, few and^at long or distant intervals, 

I 

(«) What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 

Like angel-visits, few and far between \— Campbell, 

(h) Certainly, squires and farmers alike, gathered together at times few 
and far between; under some political excitement, are utterly incapable of 
entertaining a political question— 

W I found the veins of ore/6«? and far hetw€en,^IIn.rley, 
id) Our lamps, few and far hetieeev^ wore a% farthing rushlights com- 
pared witli this blaze from patent reflectors.— 

Par as, in so = to the extent that, M]% I 

(a) In so far as she had offended at all, her case was that of millions 
lu every generation.— Quincey. 

(b) Psychology differs from the other brandies of that science, merely 
so far as it deals with the psychical, instead of the physical, phenomena 
llk.^UiuIdy, 
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(f) They look to large and ultimate resultsr, and only value irarticnlaf 
facts in 80 far as they facilitate the discovery of general truths.— 

Far, by (commonly used before the comparative or superlative of ad- 
jectives)-- in a large degree, very much, I 

(а) /fy far the greatei part, if not the whole, of Oates’s story was a 
pure fabrication.— 

(б) The Whigs held bt/ far the largest share of power.— 

fr) He was % far the most powerful prince of his time.— /Vecma/i. 
Far from * at a great distance from, ; by no means, not at 

all, ^1; instead of (c^f^ ) Far from it = 

nothing of the kind, not at all thought of or> contemplated, I 

(a) Far f ram the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

Their sober wislies never learned to stra)-.- Urafs Elcg)j. 

{b) We are very far from saying that the English of that generation 
were irreligious. —Macaulay, 

(c) His life at tliis time seems to have been far from\\\x^^y,—MtwauU}j. 
id) i^ur/rowi helping or assisting each other, as became good ncigli- 
boura, they did each other all the harm and injury that they posaiLIy 
could.— 

(e) Of course we do not mean to defend all the measures of tlie Hoiise. 
Far from iL— Macaulay, 

Fashion of, after the = in accordance with the custom or gencml 
practice of, I 

(a) Treaties were concluded, after the fashion of those times with 
several petty German princes.— 

(h) He wrote and spoke not like his father, with the exactness of a 
professor, hMt after the /a«/ito?t o/ intelligent aiinl well-educated gentlemen. 

Macaulaji^ 

(c) These people persisted in meeting to worship God after their oiai 
fashion {i. e.j in tlieir own Macaulay. 

« I 

Fashion, out of- not in vogue, out of use, I 

(a) He sighed to think that his principles were out of date and Ins 
politics out of fashion.--- ICaye. 

{b) New kinds of composition had come into fashion and had gone 
out of fa8him.^Ma(^ulay. 

FuiSt and loose, play ==(Ht.) play a cheating game with a stick and 
a strirjg; act with inconstancy, ' 

>) She bad played fast and loose so often with the ProtestantSj that 
but for the interest of their common religion, they would long ago have 
fallen off from her,— 
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{h) Tiiey had plai/ed faiit and loose with the English connection as tlie 
turn of events recommend od. — Fronde, 

(e) Tlic match was of your making. George had no right to play fast 

and loose,— Tkackmiy, 

Fate of, decide the = settle what is to be the final lot 
ff ^ I 

(a) ‘^Tliis day,” said he to his soldiers, ^^decides the fate of Britain,” 

JHckeiis 

(J}) Then, virtually, the fate of the monasteries was decided, — Fronde, 
Fate, seal one’s = fix one’s doom unalterably, 

^< 11 ; cn ^<11 1 

(ft) Tlie return of a Tory House of Commons sealed his fate.— Green, 
{h) It sealed the fate of the J)uke of Guise.— 

(c) Not that a wiser conduct would liave ultimately saved the Scotch 
hierarchy. On the contrary, the probability, i.s, that their fate was sealed. 

Buckle. 

Fate of, share the (share the same fate) = meet with tlie same 
nuafortuuo as, 7\VIS) I 

(o) Addison shared the fate of his three patrons,— 

(0 Tills venerable monument shared the fate of the neighbouring 
(A\\\VQ\\,—Ma(mday. 

(c) lie put the two emissaries to death as traitors. A third messenger 
soon after shared the same fate,— Fronde, 

Fate, tempt «court danger or destruction, 

«N) I 

(o) They exclaimed against this obstinacy in tempting fate by con- 
tinuing on into a boundless fien.— Irving. 

Fault, be at = lose scent, as a dog and be unable to continue chase ; 
:^f‘l be at a loss, be puzzled, 

IW I 

(a) Keynard proved too wdly his pursuers and the hounds were at 
fault.— 8coU. 

(^) Her ingenuity was never at fault.— Fronde, 

(c) Pen never liked to halt but made IiisHutor construe wlieu he xeas 
at faul t, — Thackeray, 

Fault, be in -be to blame ; be wrong, Cftfl ; Have done wrong, 

(a) She was innocent as a lamb and her odious husband xcas infhulU 

Thackeray, 

ih) The world, however, ivas not in fault in Kit’s case.— 7)ic/v’?<5. 

(c) Ashton xeas in fmiU ami was put on his trial. — Fronde. 
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Fault with, find « blame, cenanre, c?t^ *n1 1 
(r/) Andrew Melville faidt with the style.— 
ih) Dion loves to find fault with everybody. 

(c ^0 fault could found with the way in which the financial Ijnsl- 
ue.sR hatl been lately done. — Macaulay. 

Favour in one's eyes, find (find favour with)«aecnre one’s fa- 
vour, be liked bv one, '*rC*rt^'5 I 

{ai) TTe found faiwn' in fhecifca of the mothers by petting the chil- 
dren, particularly the yoww^i^kt^Tcmig. 

OA He Innl originally come as a prisoner, but had./b?mdf sucli famur 
in the cm of the jailor that he had retained him in the service as one of 

the turnkeys.— 

The petition of tlm Prince of Orange 7io favour with iha 
QiTcen.— Fraud 0 . 

Favour of, in=»in support of ; on the side of ; in behalf of, i 

{a) The arguments tn favour of the proposition were futile indeed. 

Naeaulay. 

Ih) He declared everywhere that he had never been m favmir o/ severe 
measures. ^Macaulay 

fc) He had no friend to speak a word in kis favour»^Macaiday. 
Favour With, in “favoured or countenanced by, ^ I 

(o) Theories tending to republicanism were m /aWttr mVA a large 
portion of the House of Commons. — Macaulay. 

(h) He served the king and was in favour with the people.— A 
Favour, curry » gain favour by flattery, C'oHiwW 
I 

'a) Wheu they smiled, the two little girls sought to curry favour by 
smiling likewise.— 

ih) A gentleman from tlie Tjowlands spoke with severity of those 
sycophants who had changed their religion to curry favour with King 
ifnmen,— Macaulay. ^ ^ 

Feather, be in higrh (colloq.)^he elated ; wear an appearance of 
gaiety ; ^ ^ *rhr*l ^ 1 

(a) Now that September has come and all our parliamentary duties 
arc over, perhaps no class of snobs such as the continental 

snobs.— Tkackeriy. , 

ih) He was in high feather and spirits, but a little nervous withal. 

* ’ DickeU 

Feather, show the white {co?io 5 '.)«*show signs of cowardice (a 
white feather in a game-cock’s fail being considered a sign of degeneracy) 

Tiirt I 
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(a) your honour ? You don’t mean to aay you have sho(/'n the 
feather Thackeray. 

(Jj) Tiothwell, villain as he was, would not sho?o the whUe feather in 
ilie fiehl.— 

(f) The society was on ita trial. To show the white feather would be 

falal.— /Voi(fk 

Field, take the = be in the field of battle prepared to fight, 

(f/) They hoped soon to take the field a>g^in, thirty thousand strong. 

3facatdat/. 

(b) When first informed that they were to take the field, they refused 
t(‘ man'll. — Fro7ide. 

Fight out (Fight it out) = endeavour to win by fighting to the 

(■ml, m I 

((/) Determined to fight out the quarrel, the Commons had been con- 
Untod with a short recess. — Fronde. 

(/;) The Irish were four to one, but Campbell resolved to fight it out 
to the last. With a handful of men he took bis stand on the road. 

Macaulay. 

(c) Courage, father, fight it oict — Shakespeare, 

Fight the fight of “•fight in the cause of, I 

(«) But no such terror found its way into the breast of the con- 
(jiierors, who felt that they wqvo fighting the fight of the Faith,—' 

Figure, make a«attract attention, distinguish oneself, zTt'® 
I 

(«} He m<ide a figure there far beyoml his learning or his talents. 

Macaulay. 

(h) As a writ(ir he 7iiade a hetter figure. — Macaulay. 

The^ strove by every means in their pow'er to place themselves 
eacli at the head of such forces as might enable him to onake a figure in 
the national convulsions which appeared to be impending,— 

Pill up«occxipy completely, ; supply with an incum- 

heiit, C5Tt^ ; insert so as to fill, 

I 

(rt) But no man and no woman can fill up the twenty-four haul’s 
hy acta of virtue.— Smith. 

d>)~ Is it far you ride ? 

As far, my lord, as will fill tip the time 
‘Twixt this and supper. — Shfikespeare. 

W Rapidly one after the other the remaining sees yfcre filled up. 

Fronde. 


17 
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(d) Having filled up some printed forms, he requested the party to 
follow him,— 

Find one out -detect, m cwl, ’lt?1 1 

(а) The ill-intentioned are sure to he found <yu,t at the end of the 
account. — CarhfU, 

(б) We were pleased to find that so acute a man had not us 
out too soon.— Helps. 

Fine, in - to sum up all, in conclusion, I 

(fi) I said that a duel between you must lead to the disgrace of all 
parties concerned and that however innocent, the common people would 
insist that he was guilty. In finoy I implored him not to send the chal- 
lenge. — 

(6) In fiiiCy human ^ character is moulded by a thousand subtle inWu- 
eaces.Smiles. 

Fingers, count on the -find to be less than ten ; (hence) be few 
in number, I 

(a) Great works of fiction abound, but great biographies imy he 
^counted on the fingers.-Smiles. 

Finger's end, have at one^s- be thoroughly familiar with, • 

(а) He had the plan of the city with all its turns and windings af 
hie fingefa end, — Kaye, 

(h) Addison had these poets at his finger's end when he travelled in 
I taly 57i£fc/teray. 

(c) I had no idea that she had so much business at her Jingen^s end, 

Trollope. 

Fire, hang = be long in exploding or coming into effect, as a gun ; be 
•delayed, (c^l^I i 

<a) The plot, which had been supported for foqr months by the 
evidence of Oates, began to hang fire.— Green, 

(б) The promised millenium still jwe.—Ffovde, 

(c) Guise’s enterprise hrn^ fire through the jealousies which split up 
the party.— jpVoMcfe, 

Fire on, open -discharge artillery or fire-arms on, I 

(a) Holkar’s force opened fi/re on the fiesidency and attacked our 
people,— jrayc.'* ^ 

(5) The mutineers opened fire upon them with murderous effect. 

' Kaye, 

Fire, set on (set fire to) - set (something) on fire, set fire to (some- 
thiug) ! comraunicate fire to, srWtsi orSUl, Cir«fl ! enkindle 

Uie passions of, ’ll I 
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(^) We had set our house on fire and allowed the flame to 

Kaye. 

(h) The deserted hamlets were then set on fire.^ Macaulay. 

(c) They set fire to all the houses in the Cantonment.- Kaye. 

(d) Rumours were abroad that the Viceroy was correspond iiig with 
the English ; and the rumours had set the nation on fire.^Macaulay. 

{e) The cruel insult tc his dead mother had set his blood 07i fire. 

Dickens. 

Fire, take - catch fire, ; he inflamed with pas- 

«ioii, ffC’t ; be highly excited, I 

(rt) The }iinc-wood was in such a furious blaze, that the shop took fire 
and part of the roof was burnt— iS'mto. 

i^i) Another member complained of some pamphlets in which the 
convocation was not treated with proper deference. The assembly took 
fire.--Macaulay. 

(o) His imagination took fire ; his memory quickened a throng of im- 
pressive associations. — John Motley. 

Fire up -• get highly irritated or angry, ^4l 1 

(«) A man of true feeling fires up naturally at baseness or meanness 
of any ^ovt^Smiles. 

Pish Out «* find or draw out by searching, ^/^?| I 

(ff) From the most recondite provincial prints, and distant Scotch and 
Irish papers, \i 0 fished out astonishing paras and intelligence regarding the 
upper classes of society. — Thackeray. 

{!)) I fished out from the old-book catalogues some of the poor books 
he wrote. — Carlyle. 

Pish out of water, a=one out of his element, one very uncomfort- 
ably situated, m Vf®! I 

((t) Th(i Darwesh in Inner Arabia is, in every respect, a fish out of 
mter. The Wahabis in general detest him, and he is scarcely better looked 
upon by the rest of ^tl^e Arab popiJlation.~Pa^^m«;c. 

Pit for -worthy of, qualified for, CTf^ I 

(a) He knew them to be fit for public Macaulay. 

(h) And is he always fit for duty upon a sudden turn-out 'l—Scott. 

Pit out = equip (generally, a ship), supply with necessaries or stores ; 

jppr ^71 1 * * 

{a) Twenty-four ships of war woro fitted out for 8ea>.-~Macaulay. ^ 

(h) Private adventurers often fitted out ships for the Eastern seas. 

' . Maca\day. 

Pit up -furnish (a Aoiwe), make fit for the use or reception of any 

pernon, t\\^ I 
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lie announced liis intention to fit up a Roniaii (htholic i:lia[iel in 
Ilia palace of Holy rood. —J/acait/oty. 

{h) He wished that Saint Jameses Palace should be wp for liis 
Highness.— J/aca?4?ai/. 

Fits and starts, by -by intervals of action and repose, i 

(^t) Public opinion should be directed against vices uniformly, 
steadily and temperately, not hy sudden fits and stafts.—Macanlay. 

(6) Analytic studies are continuous studies, and are not to be pnrsutd 
hy fits and starts^ or fraginen^ry efforts.— 7)cj Qnlnc.ey. 

Fix, be in a be in a position of dilKcnlty or embarrassment, 

1 

(a) “I am in ri/V,” said he gloomily.— 

(h) Pool- A cannot live, and cannot die ; so that he is in a mighty fix. 

Be Qidncey. 

(e) Wo were now in a thorough fid\ and saw no nn'aiis of getting free. 

Paly rare. 

Plash in the pan— burst forth with a liood of llaine in the }»iin, the 
gun itself not exploding ; end in smoke, come to nothing ; ^3]^ 

’tt'STl, 5(1 ^'SJI ; ^5(1(3 ^'Sdl I 

(a) His musket fiashed in the pan.— Southey, 
ih) So far as England was concerned generally, the rebellion had 
fkfshed in the pan,— Fronde. 

Plash Are, one's eyes -one’s eyes look fiery or sparkle with augci, 
(TfW 5^ 3^ 34 ^-Sdl I 

{(i) The eyes of the Indian monarch fiashad fire^ ami his dark brow 
grew darker.— 

Flesh, in the = while living, corporeally, ; in a carnal 

state, under the dominion of earthly passiojis, I 

(a) The author had seen the saint in the flesh. —Freeman. * 

(h) It was possible that even Mr. T. might be there m the flesh. 

Trollope. 

(c) They that are in the flesh cannot please (Jod. — The Bible. 

Plow with milk and honey = abound in the best things of lih* 
^ 1 

(a) The peoi)le boasted that they lived in a land flowing with niiU' 
and honey. — Macaulay. 

(6c) * 1 am come to bring them out of that land unto a land ilowimj 
with milk and honey.— The Bible. 

Follow in the train or wake of»succeed, come aloug witli, 

C’lg 3| JiW atN I 
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•(a) There vva.s reason to fear tliat a great ])estilonoe was likely to 
f^ilhiv it> the ti'ftiti of that trcnienchnus w^w—'Miunuhtu, 

(b) hoiivnmg followed in tfm tmia of ChrLstiauity.- Maeaulmj. 

(e) Gilbert was out of the Norman strangers who followed in the wake 
of tlie Conqueror.— 6Vee?«. 

Follow up = make the most of a victory or advantage gained, by pur- 
suing an enemy, I 

(n) Ain\ following uj) his advantage, he inflicted on them severe chas- 
tisement. — Prem)tt. 

(b) Tlie rreiich did mi follow np their successes in that quarter with 
llieir usual celerity. — Hontheg. 

{(') A sudden charge of the horse would sweep them from the lield, 
(in<l the foot would have nothing to do but to follow up the viebuy. 

(J olden Deeds. 

Fool of one, make a = cause one to appear ridiculous, 

I 

{a) Why do you laugh at me ? You diil the other night and make 
if f)of of me to the people of Ikiy mouth.— ^V/ue/'ert/y. 

[b) Vanity makes a fool of tlie wisest.— 

(e) The Stratford Jubilee, in honour of iShakes])care, where Boswell 
li.ul made a fool of himself, was still in every one’s iniiul. ^indtig. 

Fool one to the top of one's bent - hn mom one to the utmost 
possible extent, 1 

(a) Accordingly Goldsmith was fooled to the top of his bent and per- 
iiiiUcd to have full sway throughout tlie evening. — Indng. 

{(}) llis eager temj)erament for over excited either with wihl hopes or 
^‘(pially wild despondency, was now about to be fooled to the top of its lent. 

Froude. 

(c) They fool me to the top of mg bent. — i^hakespeare. 

Foot of, at the = at the base of (a lofty thing), (c^t^ 

(a) Thei'e at tloi foot of yonder nodding beach, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch.— Elegg. 

{1) The party had gathered wild berries tind esculent roots at the foot 
of the mountains.— /)6* Quinceg. 

Foot, on*=by walking (without carriage), ; not on horseback 

Be on foot =be in process of execution, be in progress, 

(a) For years he journeyed to and fro, sometimes on foot and some- 
tunes on horseback,— to, 

(?') But ill those days Eiiglisluneu fought /boh— Freeman. 
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(c) It was evident that very grave and eventful proceedings were m 
foot—Dickem. 

(d) Another conspiracy was on foot to imirder Elizabeth and Dudley. 

Froude, 

Foot in, set - come to, land in, i 

{a} From the day on which she set foot in Scotland she had kept her 
eye on Elizabeth's throne. — Fronde. 

Foot, set on - put in motion, start, commence, 1 

(а) A plot was set on foot to seize him and his — Smiles. 

(б) lago who had set on foot the miscliief was foremost in spreading 
the alarm.— Tales. 

(c) Negotiations were at once set o?i foot for the betrothal of Jame.j 
and the Princess Mary.— 

For all that = notwithstanding all that had taken j)lace, I 

(ct) The dwarf was not so fierce now as before ; yet for all that struck 
the first \)\o'^,—(Joldsmith. 

(h) The quarrel went on for all that.— ’Dickens. 

For aught I know = nothing that I know is against it ; as far as I 
know, SitPi I 

(a) Their Johnsons and Smollets are truly poets, though /or aitght 
I knoWf they never made a .single verse in their whole lives. — Goldsmith. 

(ft) My imagination always ascribed Miss V's conduct to the influence 
of some one individual agent, though for au'jht I know about the matter, 
her advisers might be as numerous as Legion.— 

(c) He had expected to fin<l pearls in Britain and he may have found 
a few for anything I know.— Dickens. 

For life “as long as life lasts, I 

(a) The whole of this splendid estate was now conferred on Clive for 
life.’^Macaiday. 

(ft) Of this revenue part was hereditary ; the rest had been granted 
to Charles for life.—Macauhy 

For one, I «bo far as I am concerned, I 

(a) Were the reformation a question merely of opinion, I for one 
should not have meddled with it. — Fronde. 

(ft) If this talk were true, 7 for one should not greatly care to toil m 
the service of na^tu rah knowledge. —TTworfey. 

For, were it not » if it were not for, ’Tpf vii ^Tl ^1 I 
(a) He scarcely knew a single soul in the metropolis ; and were it not 
for his doctor, he must have died of loneliness.— 

(ft) Were it not for Madeline's dear sake, I should long since have 
been weary of the world.— 
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(c) Were it not for this affair of my heart, and my determination to 
marry an Auglaise, do you think I would stop here ’{—Thackeray, 

Force, in-*current, valid, I 

(fl) In the meanwhile the old treaties were still nominally in force. 

Froude, 

(6) The exclusion remained in force for a century and a hsXl.— Green, 
(r) New laws multiply and the old continue in force,— Goldsmith, 
Force, put in enforce, ^ 1 

(a) He was the only magistrate who strenuously exerted himself to 
put the law in force,— Macaulay, 

(b) Let the penal clauses of the Act of Uniformity be put in force, 

Macaulay, 

{r) The statutes against tlie Catholics were put in force, — Froude, 
Forlorn hope = a bmly of soldiers selected for some service of uncom- 
mon danger, ; a course or service 

tnat is full of danger, ; a desperate enterprise, 

(a) They were commanded by William Kail of Craven, who, more 
tlian fifty years before, had led the forlorn hope at Creutziiach with such 
success. — Macaulay. 

(6> To go on the forlorn hope of truth is a service of peril. •Who 
will undertake it, if it be not also a service of honour ? — Macaulay. 

(c) They never changed their colours, and rushed on forlorn hopes 
throwing their lives away on ill-considered enterprises. — Froude, 

Forth, ao«so on, more of the same kind, I 

(fl) The second part is a series of descriptions of various events, a 
battle, a murder, an execution, a marriage, a funeral, and sofiyrth, 

Macaulay, 

{^1 Mathematics is said to have one special method, Physics an- 
other, Biology a third, and so forth, — Hiuvley, 

Foundation o^, Jay the * lay the basis of something; pave one's 
way to (the acquisition of something) ; f%f% I 

(a) By his skill and industry he soon laid the foundation of a large 
fortune.— NmiYejf. * 

(^) As soon as the battle of Plassey had laid the foundation of his 
fortune, he sent £10,000 to his sister.— 

Free and easy - perfectly familiar and unceremonious, I 

(a) He was especially shocked by the free md easy tone in which 
Ooldsmith was addressed by the butcher.— 

Free with, make » make away with, ; enjoy without 

restraint, I 
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{(i) They di^^covcivd iliat he hnd madefr^e. with tlie commniiioii'|)liitts 
of the Topisli families whoso private hoards he had assisted in ransaekiiio. 

Macavluif, 

[b] It was usual for tlie Consul to lead forth his legions every spring 
into the plains, ainl slay any opponent that presented himself wliile they 
were 'inal'iDC] free, v'ith his goods and chattels. — Do(in McTi-vale. 

(e) Under colonr of loyalty and love to the general, he enticed Cassio 
to mffke rather too fr<ie }nth the bottle. -Lamb's Tales. 

French leave = going aVay without Icarcj^l^ I 

(fO Tl^e truth is she had quitted the premises for many hours ujiou 
that ])ennission which is called Frotich Uaee among us. — Thachmif. 

Fro, to and » forward and baikward, I 

{ti\ Messengers were passing to and fro between O’Neil, James and 

tin* l\)j)e.— 

{h) The little town was in an uproar with men ruiming to and fro. 

Macavituj 

{(') It will make the trees bend to and fro^ as if a wind was blowing 
through them. — KInjjsfej/. 

Fruit of, reap the = 011 joy the reward or suifer the punishment of 
something done by one, ^ I 

(nf) Tbegovernmentw^as toadministertlie country, in the sole interests 
of honest labour — where the toiler was to reap the fruit of his toil, the 
idle and tlio vicious to reap the fruit 0/ their devices.— 

{h) If she be destroyed, slie will but mijt? /IrwiV 0/ her own rash- 
ness.- Fronde. 

Full, to the = fully, quite, I 

(0) Ikm and Laura were to the fidl as eager for their arrival, as even 
the most curious of the Clavering folks.— 

{(}) The penalties of duties neglected are to the fdl as terrible as those 
of sins committed. 

(c) Is it possible to doubt that if James II had been suffered to keejj 
his crown, conditions to the full as haul would not have been imposed <>» 
him 1 ~ Macaulaif. 

Fullof= filled with, I 

(a) SeveraHjoat^/^^^^ o/" stones were sunk.— J/acaw^ay. 

(h) This way of life is fidl 0/ peril. 

(c) 'iliiine’s observations are/w?f 0/ sense and shrewdness.— 

Future, for the<in future)® inwall time to come, 1 

(^/) No (htlioli(!, should, for the future^ ac<|uire property in tlu>!^v 
towns or conic to reside within thorn. --Fro ude. 
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(h) He promised for the future to be Her Majesty’s true and faithful 
nnhioet—Froude, 

(r) They must promise to behave better in future.— Macaulay. 

(d) All tliat I wish is, that John’s present troubles may teach him 
jiiore prudence in future. — Irving. 


G 

Gain grounds advance (as a successful assailant), 

; encroach on, ^ j prevail, 1 

(a) The assailants gained ground^ but gained it inch by inch. 

Macaulay. 

{h) The Parliament was slowly but constantly gaining ground on the 
prerogative. — Macaulay. 

(c) A belief gained ground in the adjacent country that the English 
at Meenit had all been killed to a man. — Kaye. 

Gain over = win over ; draw (a person or party) to one’s own side or 
interest, I 

{(r) Some suppose that he wanted to gain over the Scottish Parliament, 
as lie di<l in fact gain oveTj by presents and favoui-s, many Scottish Lords 
and inen of power.- Dickens. 

(h) These sects could not be gained om* on any terms, — Macaulay. 

(^’) The Emperoi* had been gained omr by the llo\iO.—Frou<k. 

Gain upon one - advance or get nearer to one by degrees (in a race or 
contest), ; gain influence over or with (by degrees), 

m I 

(o) The person whom we attempted to escape hunted us and gained 
^fpon m each*moment. — Goldsmith. 

{h) He sped ' across the field. His keeper, with all liis efforts, could 
not//u/7i upon hwi.-^M\irren. 

('^) I gained upon my pupih and was in particular intimate with two 
ef them. — Newman. 

Game is up, the =* the hope of success is over, the chance is gone, 

(^) But all felt that now the game was up and that there was nothing 
left for our Christian people but to gird up their loins for flight. — 

(^) Tile mutineers knew that their game was up and that there would 
ke death in further resistance. — Kaye, 

(c) The game of tyranny was now up. Charles hod risked and lost his 
In^jt stake. — Macaulay. 

18 
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Game of, make “ridicule, thI ; sportVith, (c^ 

S’W’I ’ll ’Flu I 

(ot) He had mode game of Addington and his relations in a suceession 
of lively pasquinades.— 

{h) Nobody, however, ean suppose that Mr. Southey means to mah 
game of the mysteries of a higher state of existence. — Afacaulag, 

(c) Does she really think I am handsome or is she only making game 
of me ? — Thackeray. 

Game, play a ^perform a part, pursue a scheme, be engaged in some 
venture, I 

(a) Cromwell had a difficult game to flay^ for the royalists were 
always rea<ly to side with either party against him. — Dickens. 

if) lie was playing a critical and most dangerous game in which he 
must either triumpli or be annihilated. — Fronde. 

(c) Bacon tried to play a very difficult gwm in politics. He wished to 
be at once a favourite at Court and popular with the multitude.— 

(d) In an hour of miserable infatuation, we had played the perilous 
game of King-making.— 

Game, play one’s = play one’s cards; pursue one’s scheme, 
c^l I 

(0-) He had played his game so well that no one had suspected him. 

Kayt 

(h) The nobles were playing thdr mvn game for their own advantage. 

Fromk. 

Gathered to one’s fathers, be=»be numbered with the dead, 

(a) The good old Sachem died in peace and woe gathered to kis fathm 
before sorrow came upon his tribe. — Innng. 

(b) The eldest of the Wellesleys is gone ; he is gathered to his fathers. 

’ De ^dncey. 

(c) He had not been in it above a year when poor old Dr. S. the then 
vicar of Framely was gathered to his jhthers.^Tfolhpe. 

Gauntlet of, run the- mn like an offender between two files of 
men who strike him as he ^passes (a military punishment!, 
ipsin ; {fg>) h« cried down by, ; undergo the humiliation of, 

; resist the injurious influence of, CTN 

, (ff.) I am sure our name will mm the gauntlet of all the papers in Eng- 
land for a fortnight to come.— Warren. 

(!>) And does he not sit there In spite of this uneasy feeling and rm 
the gauntlet of impertinent looks and whispers, only to get a little by-a^l* 
miration ^—Haditt. 
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(<;) In many of our towns, sobriety has to rm the gauntlet of half a 
dozen spirit-shops in the space of a bow-shot. — Smiles. 

Gauntlet, take up the *= accept a challenge, ^ 

1 

(a) On the 10th the Council were in a position to take up the gauntlet 
which Charles had flung before them. — Frovde. 

Gauntlet, throw down the-oflFer a challenge, 

1 

(a) Having thrown doum the gauntlet to the Pope, Henry VIll. had to 
look to the defence of the kingdom.— 

(i) The gauntlet was thrown down to Elizabeth. If she hesitated to 
take it up and send an army by way of reply into Scotland, it was from 
no want of will to punish the oflenders.— 

(c) The gauntlet was throxmi down. The Congregation finding that 
there was no escape for them met defiance with defiance.— 

General, in-=in the mfiin, for the most part, generally, I 

(а) In general he was indulgent. — Macaulay. 

(б) The magistrates seem in general to have given him less trouble. 

Macaulay, 

(c) In general^ wlieii the educated minority and the common people 
differ about the merit of a book, the opinion of the educated minority 
filially prevails. — Macaulay. 

Get at «a reach, ; obtain, ; gain an insight into, 

I 

(а) Nor is the water hard to get at, for the depth of the wells seldom 
exceeds 12 or 15 feet from the upi)er rim to the water.— 

(б) Those who will not crack the shell will never get at the kernel. 

Macaulay. 

(c) There are various ways of getting at knowledge of character. 

* Eazlitt, 

{d) He had pretended to be a Jacobite only in order to get at the 
Jacobite plans.— 

Get into enter into, 1 

(a) I got into one of the houses inimediatt^y opposite. — )iarren. 

{h) William had got into the carriage, released from the embrace of 
his landlord. — Thackeray. 

— — r — 

* The custom, in the Middle Ages, when one Knight challenged another, 
Was for the challenger to throw his gauntlet on the ground. If the challe^ige 
Was accepted, the person to whom it was thrown took it up — ^llf^ 

J 
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Get into a scrape (co^^o^J-fall into a disagreeable and embarrass- 
ing predicament, aftt? Tl \ 

(a) Goldsmith found he had got into a scrape and seized upon Giar- 
dini to help him out of it. — Irving, 

(b) But being of an irascible temper, he was constantly getting into 
sci'apes, — Smiles, 

(c) Do listen to what James says, else you will be getting into a 
scrape.’— George Eliot. 

Get off = escape, ^'8?! ; set free from, I 

(a) At last I got off in an orange-boat bound for Marseilles. 

NcAoman. 

[h) The sooner this young creature could be got off their hands the 
better.— JVarreii. 

Get on = advance, prosper, 3CT ^"3^1 ; proceed, ; make 

progress, ^l^p{ I 

(а) If he is to get on {i. e. prosper) in life, he must get on (i. e. proceed) 
humbly.— 

(б) That is the way to get on and be respected. — Thackeray. 

(c) As for me I am so slow that I scarcely get on at all.— — Dickens. 

Get over « cross, ; overcome, I 

(a) He was discoveretl alone, sitting by the side of a brook wliicli he 
could not get over.—Sovthey. 

{J>) This difficulty they got oyer by proposing that the notes should bo 
inconvertible. —Macaulay. 

(c) Shehadgivenhiniiiopeacebyday orby night till he had got 
his scruple.— 

The pain which conscience gives is soon got over.— Goldsmith. 

Get rid of = free oneself from (some burden or inconvenience), 

J dispose of, ^ ; do away 

with, ^^1 1 

(a) The ney* object was to get ri(^ of the Ministers.— 

{b) Every man wished to get rid of his clipped crowns and half 
crowns. No man liked to t^ake thern.-^ Macaulay. 

(c) Could he have been got rid of by divorce, his life might have 
been spared. — Froude. 

(<^1 He had detetoined to get rid of the system of double govern^ 
menji in F n^,B\.^^Macaulay. 

Get scent of = get an inkling of, 1 

ko,) He had got scent of some evidence against B. which w'ould tell 
terribly against him.— IFamn. 
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Get through = pass through, ; execute^ ^?ltl 

(a) The crowd was so great that the gentlemen who were to argue 
the question in vain tried to get through.— Macaulay, 

{{)) If a man would get through life hononrablj^ and peaceably, he 
must learn to practise self-denial in small things as well as in Smiles. 

(c) The amount of hard woik which he contrived to get through was 
something extraordinary.— 

Get to ^arrive at (some place), (c^t=T I 

(a) William got to his coach amidst a tempest of hisses and curses. 

Macaulay, 

[h) At length I got to Marseilles and set off for England. — Newma7i. 
Get together = assemble, ^ 1 

((0 A Parliament had been got together to make laws against the 
CO veiiaii te rs. — Dickens. 

Get up = rise (from seat or bed\ ^ ; prepare, 

; concoct, Tm I 

(rt) Presently he got upy made the Parliament a speech and said “you 
are no Parliament.” — Dickens. 

(b) They got up petitions and addresses and tried to inflame the popu- 
liice by means of the Press and the pulint—Macatday, 

(c) He went to Nottingham to get up his case as perhaps counsel 
never got it up hehve.— Smiles. 

(d) There had been another plot got up by a fellow out of Newgate, 
named Daiigerfield. — Dickens. 

(e) It’s all a got up story. — George Eliot. 

Grift of, in the = at the disposal of, (C^t^ ^ 

(a) No sovereign can wish to make the highest honour which is in 
the gift of the crown, worthless.— 

{h) Almost every high office in their gift was filled by a Frenchman. 

Macaulay. 

Q-ift of the gab, have the(co/^o 7 .) =ehave the natural talent for speech- 
making or conversing fluently, I 

(«) I always knew you had the gift of the gah. But I never believed 
you were half the man you are. — Dickens, 

Gird up one's loins “bind fast one's loins, prejlaratory to combat, 
t\K \ ; prepare for some hazardous iiiidertakiiig, 

I 

(a) It behoved all true Mahomed&ns to gird up their loins and to fight 
"Against unbelievers, — K(fye> 
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(6) But all felt uow that the game was up and that there was nothitiff 
left for our Christian people but to gird up thdr loU$ for flight. —A'aye. 

Give-and-take aflfair, a=a reciprocation of good offices, 

cvf^l I 

(a) There are no thanks due to me, for it is a give-and-take affair. 

Dickem. 

Give away make over absolutely, fwl I 

(a) To Sulla they gave unlimited powers over citizens and subjects, of 
giving kingdoms aivag^ or incorporating them with the Empire. — Merivak, 

(b) This poor fool still clung to Lear after he had given away his 
kingdom.— Za??i6’5 Tales. 

Give in = tender, ; yield, iffsiirl 1 

(а) Those who gave in their names were distributed into eight regi' 
ments of cavalry. — Macaiday' 

(б) His peers ought to give in their verdict on their honour, 

Macaulay 

(c) He at once gave in his adhesion to the conspiracy.— 

(cf| His spirits never gave in. — Thackeray. 

(e) Van Tromp was shot through the heart ; the Dutch gave in acd 
peace was concluded.— 

Give oneself up to = devote oneself to, (c^t^ ; 

abandon oneself to, be addicted to, 1 

(a) Joly gave himelfup to literature.— CrafA 

(&) He had given himself up entirely to his bad courses. — Thackeray. 

(c) He was a man given up to every kind of foul and unnatural 
propensity.— 

Give oneself out as (for) •publicly proclaim or represent oneself to 

be, T^i I 

(a) gave himself otu /or a prophet. — Freeman. 

(b) Charles, Elector of Bavaria, g^ve himself oj^t^ the rightful heir. 

Freeman. 

(c) Sparta gave herself out as the liberator and president of 

Greece. — Freeman. • 

Give out -utter publicly, proclaim, ^1; 

send forth, 

(<i) His enemies gave out that he was not really of imperial birth. 

Freenwt^‘ 

(6) — ^ — —Now, Hamlet, hear,. 

‘Tis given out^ that sleeping in mine orchard, 

A serpent stung me.— Shakespeare, 
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(tf) Having thus obtained something which* possibly may [liavc hap- 
pened, they gave it otU as something which did happen.— /'Vemaw. 

(d) The one had given out as much electricity to the cylinders as the 
others had drawn from it—Craik, 

Give over*abandon, ; niake over, ^ ^ ; be- 
lieve to be past recovery, ^^1 I 

(ot) They thought it advisable to give over the pursuit. — South&g. 

(b) They were g{ve7i over by the Parliament to the King’s hands. 

Froude. 

(c) If a thief was caught in the fact he was given over to the man 
whom he had robbed.— 

(d) Johnson had been given over by the physicians. — Macaulag. 

(e) He was taken ill of the amall-pox and given over.—Maca?day. 

Give up = abandon, I Give up to “Surrender to (an ene- 

niy\ I 

(а) After many desperate struggles, our ancestors gave up the contest, 

Macaulag. 

(h) At length the Plantagenets gave up the point in despair. 

Macaulay, 

(e) The scheme was given up.—Mamulay, 

id) They gave up the whole population of England to the tyranny of 
the Norman race. —Macaulay, 

(e) After they had assaulted the town of Dunkirk, the French king 
gave it up to the English.— 

Give up for lost - conclude to be lost, give up all hope of saving, 
■®d*ri ^1 cw'QTTI I 

(o) She was received with loud shouts of joy by the defenders of the 
castle who h^d given her up for lost,— Dickens. 

(б) The captain of the ship gave up all for lost.— Macaulay. 

(c) I gave myself^ wjo/or lost^ fuHy expecting that I should be mur- 
dered. — Warren. 

Give up the grhost ( cdloq.) » yield up the spirit into the hands of 
God ; die, 1 

(а) At every jolt some wretched man gave up the ghost — Macaulay, 

(б) It is said they have given up the ghosty from * the mere effect of 
mental excitement. — Macaulay, 

Given to, be -be addicted to, (c^t^ i 

(rt) Lord, how this world is given to lying I — Shakespeare, 

ih) They were all men of choice behaviour and sobriety of manners 

int 7 iV?t to rioting ’inl ftu'jting,— Tales. 
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(c) He was a dunce, notoriously given to mischief and playing truant. 

Smiles. 

(d) They were much givm to a belief in omens. — Irving. 

Given to one, it is not ^ one is not destined to (do a thing), 

1 

(a) Another revolution which Caiua had in view was not less right, 
eons and expedient ;but?ViPf^s not given to him to see it effected.— 

(ft) It is not gimi to the human intellect to expand itself wddely in 
all directions at owQo.—Macanlay. 

Glance, at a = at a rapid view, t 

(rt) What he saw he saw clearly ; but he saw not much at a glance. 

Macanhnj. 

(ft) William had seen at a glance the whole importance of the crisis. 

Macauhij. 

(c) It was easy to estimate at a glance the comparative strength of 
the parties, — Macaulay. 

Go abegging = go about begging to be taken up, stand in need of 
being taken \ip (said of a thing which is generally coveted, but which, for 
the time being, there is no one to take up) ; 

((^) Thirty pounds and twenty-five guineas a year made fifty-si v 
pounds, five shillings ; all which was in a manner gomg ahegging and 
mighl easily be secured in tlie family. — Goldsmith. 

(ft) I would be the last man on earth to have my labours go aheggire. 

Goldsmith, 

Go about* go in all directions, ; set about ; pi-oceod ; 

I 

(*?) Delegates from the several corps wmit about from station to sta- 
tion.— ' 

(ft) He went about his work just as if all were smooth before him. 

Helps. 

(Cl Take your money and go about your business,— 

(o?) But nothing can be more unlike than the means by which the two 

historians go about to compass this praiseworthy Qnd.— Freeman. 

Go again*?t = be adverse to, i 

(fi) The fortune of war, however, we7it against ]\\m.—Merivah. 

.Go against the grain -prove mortifying, i 

be against one’s own inclinations, ^ I 

(a) What could any man do in such straits that would not go agom^ 
the grain ? — Trollope. 

(ft) Public admiration is forced and goes against the grain.— ffaditt- 
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(i:) , A few moiitlifs’ trial proved that kind of lifo also to l)e lii>[xdes.s]y 
t<gaii(st tfio grain, — llnxley. 

Go all lengths** go to the utmost or fullest extent, 
iri J l>i"<^eeed far in a matter, I 

(,/!) Wliilc he stayed witli a party he we7it all lengths for it ; when he 
ijiiittetl it, ha mit all lengths against \i.— Macaulay, 

{h) Having go 7 *M all lengtfts with a faction while it was uppermost, he 
must sudiienly extricate himself from it when its diliiculties begin. 

Mamiday. 

(^•) He had in truth gone such lengths {i, e. proceeded so far in the 
matt.er) that it would have Ijeeii inadnes.s in him to tuni hiwk,— Macaulay. 

(<1) ']'lu)ugh ho a]jj>lauded the zeal of the sufferers, he did not go (juite 
to thrir lengths (i v. i)r()ceed so far in the matter as they). — Macaulay. 

{e) 1 do not go the length of (z. e. go U) tlie extent of) saying that 
dHiherate and wilful ij)justice is (\om.— Sydney Smith. 

Go by=» be guided l)y, act according to, I 

('<) Tlie deputy asserted that be had go7ic by the advice of the Council, 

Froude. 

{h) Ho besought the King now, that he would see with his eyes 
. Lilli go by his advice still.- Lamh^s Tales. 

Go-by, give one the ("cof/or/^-pa.ss one over, I 

((0 She cut lady C. when the latter no<lded to her from her opera- 
box ; and gave Mi's. W. the go-by in the King. — Thackemy. 

Go down = fall down, ; fall in value, ^7\ 5-'g?r| ; abate, 

; set, ; sink, ^\m\y decrease, 

(a) ilia part of the floor did not go down.—Dicheiis. 

{b) The stock of the Bank of England had gone rapidly doxon from 
IH) to 83 . — Macaxday. 

(c) The^)rice of iron xcent down.— Smiles^ 

(d) From that time the excitement xvent down fast. — Macaulay. 

{e) They beheld* the sun go doihi on a sliortdesa horizon. — Irving, 
if) The ship had received a shot under water, and xvent down. 

Southey. 

{g) From that time the Mohanietan power in Spain steadily went 
down. -Freeman. 

Go (down) on one’s knees »kiieel down (generally to beg some 
favour), (c?Ft=l ^1^1 I 

(t^) Fielding relates Jiow the man Anally loent down on his knees and 
bt'gged his passeijger’a pardon.— 

{^') The Marshal reasoned ; he implored ; he went on kis^ees ; but 
111 yniih—Jlacaxday. 

19 
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<r) She ought to go (loivn on her knees and ask pardon of her. 

Thackeray. 

Go down with— bo Hwallowcd or accepted by ; influence ; 

I 

(a) Let me tell him that any gestures of dissent or disapprobcatioii 
ill which he may imlulge in this court will nut <70 you. — Dickem, 

{b) Nothing goes doini mth them but what is caviare to the niulti- 
tnile. — lladiU. 

(c) Folly will not easily go doini in its own natural form wUh discern- 
ing judgOH.— yh’ydcji. 

{d] Anotlier, with whom nothing will go down but works of pleasantry 
and hiunour, will consume a booksellcFs window in half a forenoon. 

Paky, 

Go for = pass for, 5^1 1 

(a) And so he goes for a soldier. — fCagc. 

(b) And the man vmt among men for an old man in the days of Saul. 

The Bihh 

Go for nothing “ become ineffectual, ; be regarded as no- 

thing, i 

(a) Their labours and their boldness went for nothing,— Helps. 

(b) Meanwhile those tilings in which you really excel /or 
because they cannot judge of tliem . — HazlitL 

(c) Fveii if a thousand witnesses swore they had seen it, the evidence 
would go for noilung.-'Froudc. 

Go forward - go on, take place, 5^1 1 

(o) He was iiersoiially ignorant of what was going forward.^Fron{h\ 
(b) The events whicli were going forward in Scotland rendered en- 
treaty and menace in behalf of Murray alike unnecessary . —/Vo7w/6'. 

Go halves ==sha]'e e<iually, cfvQff 1 

(a) He will go halves in the Thackeray. 

Go in for=appear at (an examination), ; under- 
take to advocate, cwk 1 

The poor boy was ;11 when he went in for the examination. 

T/utekeray. 

[h] If yow^go in for tin? principle of reform, you must be prepared 
to take what the situation offers.— Eliot. 

•Go into -enter into, ; examine, ; apply 

oneself to, I Go into committee == 

form a committee to discuss any point, ' 

Go into flts»faiiit away, 1 

(a) He til en went into the cliamber.— 
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(&) I had no time to go into the complicated questions of our military 
wants. — Kaye. 

(c) The Governor-General maintained that the Council -room was not 
a proper place for such an iiive.stigatioii. The majority however resolved 
to qo into the charges.— 

(d) He went into the scheme with his whole heart.— 

(d) The Lords had again gone into cwimittec on the state of the nation. 

Macaulay, 

(f) If my niece and tin* children had known a woid about it, they 
would have gone into fit^. — Divkena. 

{g) He afterwards owned that he thouglit ho ahouM have gone into 
iits—Maexuday. 

Go, let = rclcfise, W'SSi ; allow to ilpparl, (ifsi’ll ^ll 

l.’HttT! I 

(rO And at last W. let go his hold. —Dickens. 

{h) Each was caught and examined, and, when not found to be the 
man whom the party came in .search of, was let go.--Froude. 

Go off = go away, ; explode or 1 k‘ discharged, 

; .succeed, pass olf, I 

(ft) The six fine horses -imU off ni. a gallop. — Dickens. 

(f-i) And twice the pistol which he sna])]>cd at liis own head failed to 

go of, ^Macaulay. 

(c) One man in every thn*c has a musket that will nut go of. 

Macaiday. 

{d) On the whole the ceremony frrn( of yyA\.~T/tackcnty. 

(e) The wedding went of precisely as otlier weddings do. —Caiiylc. 

Go on « continue, ^5^1 ; pass, ^^1^ 1 

(tf) Things could not go on for ever as they had gone on of late. 

Macaiday. 

(iJi) Jn spite of warnings and protests, we go on in our desperate error 
and folly.— TViac/'cray. , 

(c) For two more years he went on experimenting without any satis- 
factory results.— >S^»u7<js. 

(t^) As time went on^ T became familiar Vith the inhabitants.— 

Go one’s way =deimrt, ; follow one’s path or inclinations, 

take one’s course, l* 

(u) Virac was allowed to go his way. — Fronde, 
ill) They concluded tliat if they went their own way they had Nothing 
to fear from her resentment. A. 

(c) Afterwarils there wasjio more conversation and we went our sepa- 
rate leays, — Helps. 
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Go out-be(^onie extinct (aa light), I 

(f^) On winter-nights their conversations were prolonged till the liie 
Inid cfone out,— Macaulay, 

[h) And life itself goes out at thy displeasure. — Addison. 

Go over =» review or relate, W ; examine, 

C^f^j I 

(а) Tie mentioned this jjart of hia adventures somewhat shyly, whilst 
going over them with a sailor’s literal accuracy.— />t> iiiiincey. 

(б) Kepler verified his Jaws, and u'cnt over the calculations one hun- 
dred and fifty times.— 

Go over to “join, pass from one 'party to (anotlier), 

CWST11 I 

(a) It was rumouj'ed that he had actually gone over with all his troopi^ 
to the ewomy.— Macaulay . 

{h) They intimated to him the term.s on which they would desert iheij“ 
party and go over to the (xovernment.— 

(c) Upon this the confederate lords ivent over to Bmce.—Dichns, 

Go together “are to he .seen associated, I 

{a) Cheerfulness and good nature go together, as a man cannot he 
agreeable to others who is not easy within himself.— A 

Go through “finisli, ,* observe, c^\^ 

’INH ; examine the whole of, JfW CTf^l ; pass tlirough, 

1 

{a) She speedily %rent through the course of study which was consi- 
dered necessary for ladies in those days.— Thackeray. 

(i>) He ivent through his part better tlmn had been cxpecte<l—J/rtmj<A/y. 
(c) Having gone through tliis form, they de])arted, eacli to his home. 

Macaulay. 

id) We shall not go through his argiimonts on this subject.— 

(c) The book went through many editions. — t^niiles, 

(f) He like many of us had gone through a rough and severe life. 

Helps. 

Go through fire and water»face any danger in order to gain some 
object, ^C^r, 

?'S5l I ' 

(a) They continued in good spints, ready if wTll-handled, to go through 
fire irater.—Ptowdex 

Go to the wall “be shelved, he hard pro.s8ed ; become the unsucce.sh 
fill pafU, c^f«i dn] Senfs^;? 1 

{a) Big bones and large muscles rulcj the weak go to the wall, — Frond*’, 
(/)) In commercial crises, such men must iuevitahly go to the xi'(dl. 
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(/>) Tliere is but one law in the world, the weakest goes to the' wall 

Froitde. 

Go up = rise, I 

{(() Tlie laeii’s wages treat tip twenty per cent ; and there w^as an end 
of the bonuses.— 

Go upon “ proceed upon, as on a foundation, 

^ ^ I 

(rf) Have you told Arthur that he must not lay offences at his father’s 
l-iifr, that he has im ground to go upon 't^-Freeman. 

[h] 1 must liavo my brief to go vpon — ]felps. 

((') As to tiu! fir.st j)r()eeeding, tliere is no solid ground to ^0 ; 

ebc he woidd liave adopted it. — George Eliot, 

God forbid = pray God that such a calamity may not liappen, 
m =11 I 

{it) Ibit were he, God forhid^ taken from us, whom have wc to succeed 
liiin 'i—Eingslcg. 

{b) God forbid that we should ever again be subject to tyranny ! 

Macmdag. 

God knows (C’Ffst ’itsfl 

I 

(o) God knows when we shall .see one another again. — M. Arnold. 
Golden age = the fabulous age of primeval simplicity and purity of 
iiiiiiiners ; period of great and unexampled iirosjierity, I 

lc() lie regrets that his lot was not cast in thiit golden age when the 
liiiiiifiii race had no protection against the cold but the skins of wild 
b'Jists, no screen from the sun but a cavern. —Macaulag, 

{b) both the hostile paitios spoke of the time of Elizabeth as of a 
i^blen age,— Ma caning, 

(c) Poets sang with emulous fervour of the golden age, — Macaidag, 
Gone by = passed away, b]m\ I 

(^0 'riie time for such follie.s luid ^otie bg,~-Alacaulag, 

[b) The truth is that the time for such a scheme had gone hg. 

Macaulag, 

(0 Tlie age of ghosts and hobgoblins is gon<^ bg,~ Warren. 

Good as, as = equally good with, ; the same 

h') Ills word was always held to be as good as his bond.— 

{b} The word of a gentleman is as good as his bond. — Dickens. 

When he came back, he found the affair as good as concluded, 

* Dickens, 

^'0 ‘Sbe now considered the fortunes of the family as good as made. 

Dkkens, 
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Good as one’s word, be as== fulfil what one promiso-s Ti> 

(a) lie ofToved to Mr. Pitt to raise a regiment on his own estate ami 
he mis as good as his word. — Bmiles. 

(b) Having promised to write to you, I make haste to he a^f good ((,s- 
m}) word. — Cowper, 

(c) Lutlier was as good as his woid^ and he set forth upon his perilous 
journey.— Hm Ues. 

Good, for {(for good and all ) = permanently, 

I 

(a) As well as I could make out, she had come for good and had no 
intention of ever going again. ~~J)irl‘ens. 

(b) I have come home for good you know. — Thackeraif. 

(o‘) lie is going away for good and all and wishes to leave uoik! hu( 
friends behind him. — Dickens. 

Good for nothing = useless, worthless, > 

(a) There were only two carts, an<l tliose Avaux prononneoil good f of 
7iothing. — Macaulap. 

(b) You are a good for nothing drone. — Fronde, 

Good, hold she true or valid, ’IW ; be applicable, t 

(«) It would not be difUcult to show that in politics the same rule hol<b 
good. — Macaulay. 

if) The rule that great sons have great mothers holds good in lu-i 
case. — Kmgsley. 

((?) This holds good to moral matters, as well as intellectual malteix 

J/. AnM 

Good, make® indemnify or give an equivalent for, 

; effect, , esiablisli, ^I’fKl 7 \ ; prove, mil ^^11 ' 

(rt) They were required to make good any loss or injury inilirti'il 
within tlieir boundaries. — Froude. 

(b) The sepoy. s made good their escape almos^ to a man.~/ra?/e 

(c) After some ineffectual attempts to make good his lauding, he 
baffled at all points. 

(d) He could not disprove his own offences, he failed to 9nakt' good 
his case against another. 

(e) In wflildly, strength as well as in spiritual power, they were 
ing good their place in the com mou weal th.—/^/*o?«rfe 

* (f) They 7 mde good their preteiiaiouH by the holiness of tlmir livc'^. 

Frond'- 

Grace, with a bad = in an nubecomiug manner, iti a way tliat 
not look well ; (^f?[ > 
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(ff) Tills objection canic vith a hulgyiiOAi fiom ti man wlio 

in daily expectation of beiii" made Secretiiry of State.— 

(/>) The reproacli came with a had grane from tlio lover of Catherine 
Hod I ey.—Marmd ((}/. 

(o) Crenville was obstinate; and tlie King %ciih a\^\\had grace 
^ \Mci\.'-Macmday. 

Graces of one, be in the good =» be in friendship with one, be a 

fiivimiilo of ono, f I 

(rt) IJe waii deep in the good gracdi of liis landlady.— TMc/ww/. 

{h] The empress had used all her power over Angiistiis to maintain 
lifV siin in //.<? good graces {i. a. in hi.s favour). — Mcrimlc. 

Granted, take a thing for = admit to be true (what is not prove<l); 

’F^l I 

(a) Both take for granted that what is old is better than what is new. 

naekle. 

(h) lie took it for granted that nothing had been done in Cleiicoe be- 
yond wbat was doing in many other \l\rm,—^fa<;aulay, 

(fi) Having himself no sensibility to derision and contempt, he took 
(t for granted that all others were ecpially c'dWow^.— Macaiday, 

Grave, have one foot in the - have not long to live, being very 
old ; ; ^\m I 

{^0 What business has an old bachelor like that to marry ? lie has 07 ie 
foot in the grave.— 'Oeorge Eliot. 

Green old age ^checiTul ness and liveliness which one retains even 
when old, I 

{a) ITis r/mv? old age sccmeil to be the result of health and benevo- 
lence. — Goldsmith. 

Q-rope one’s way == search one’s way by feeling in the dark, like a 
hliiid man, I 

(u) Having no candle 1 was obliged to givpe my way downstairs in 
the (lark. — Warren. » 

(h) He shut them out and they groped their way into the street again. 

Dickens. 

t 

O-rief, come to (co??o5^.)emoet with a reverse of fortune, be in 
houblo, I , 

(«) 1 know that your father had come to grief— Fkaclccray. 

G-ross, in the -in the bulk, altogether, I 

(a) VVe take things in the g^ms or in the detail, according to the 

occasion.— 

f) 1 wondered iinicli how many courts there might bo m the gross 
and how long it would take to understand them all,— 
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(rj I am senaihlef Sir, that all that I have assorted in detail, U 
initted in ihe gross. --Bi/rke. 

Grolind that, on the = for tlio reason that, a I 

(а) Hitherto science was discouraged on the ground that it was too 
ditficult. —Labbocl'. 

(б) SI 10 is said to have ojiposed the invention on the ground that it was 
calculated to deprive a largo number of poor people of their employment. 

Grow under one’s feet, let the grass == lose time, to 

{a) Schoinberg and some other officers rccomnieiidcd caution and delay. 
But the King answered he had not come to Ireland to let the grass grov: 
HU der h is feet. —Mara uhtg. 

{h) Pursued by the image of Mrs. S, pursued also by a consciousness ol' 
his enormous crime, he held on at a great pace and allowed m grass to 
grpw under his feet between Brig-place and the iiistrunient-maker’s door. 

Dieh ns. 

Grow up = arrive at maidiood and maturity, ^t5l ; ariM-, 

im\y I 

{a) C^hildren grow up uneducated and neglected. — Similes. 

{h) Ilcnce eventually grow ?</Hnoral aversions and appro vak—AS'/?e/iLVY 
(o) There grew up a very general idea among the people that it would 
bo well to make their hay while the sun was shining.— /'VowJe. 

Grow upon one ~ gradually gain power over one, I 

(n) It must, we fear, be added that the love of money had gron'n 
upon him.—Maeaulag. 

[h) He broke him of the habit of drinking which had grown vpott 
that officer, as all evil habits will grow itpon mem— Thackeray. 

(c) All these faults grew upon Alexander during the 'last stages of 
his eareew— Freeman. 

Grown gray -grown old, C^1 ; (Cftd ' 

(a) The campaigns' were conducted under commanders who luul 
grown gray in the service <;»f his father.— 

{h) This is Foulon, a man grown gray in treachery, in intriguing 
in iniquity.—* 

Grudge, owe 6r bear one a » bear ill-will or enmity to one, 

^1 1 1 

(u) He owed him a grudge^ because he was the son of his old encuiy 
8ycorax. — LaaiiUs Talcs, 

{b) Hamilton owed Morton a grudge for Drury’s iuyasionand attempt* 
ed to stab him.- 
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( 0 ^ If J ciltch him once upon tJjt* hip, 

T will feed fnt the niieient hi hi, —Shakeapcare, 

Guard agrainst;=be in ji state of defence against (some e\dl or error), 
^1 ; secure against injury, 

(o) ft is not evil of that sort against which it is the end of govern- 
ntent to gmtrd. — Mftcanhi jj. 

{h} T(i guard agiunst these ineiirsions was not O'X^y.—Mamvhig, 

(r) T wish esjKK'inilv to guard agaiuttt a jn-nhaljh* mis(?)nc*(‘pti()n. 

Frcoiuau. 

id) The clergy are tanglit to consider that tlieii' parainonnt du(y is to 
jo eserve tlie purity of the faitli, and guard against tiie invasions of heresy. 

Burkir. 

Guard, be on 0ne*s - be in a state of caution or vigilance, ?r( 

\ 

{(t) Ke sent wor<l to the Prince to he on his guard. — Froutle. 

(h) It is necessary that we should he upon our guard. — Dickens. 

(^'} Tt is all very well to tidl men to he on their gtawd against prejudices 

Macaulag. 

Guard, mount=take the station ami do the duty of a sentinel, 

4t’ll I 

(<0 Strong bodies of the train hands mounted guard round Westminster 
liali.— Mucaulag. 

{h) Armed (Corsicana mounted guard at every place. -Southeg. 

(c) Tt was unnecessary for lu'm to mount guard any longer. — Dickens. 
Guard, put one on one’s = warn one, jts# cw'9?i1 1 

(a) De Quadra him on his guard and savtsl him from eomniitting 
biiiiself. — Fronde. 

[h) He the English government on its guard.— Mamuhig. 

(c) When darker* nimours sjble abroad that Darnlcv’s life w^as in 
dangei', the Cardinal wrote to put the Qus^en on her guani— Fronde. 

Guard, throw one off one's = disarm one of .siis])icii)n so as to lay 
one open to attack or defeat ; lull one to .sleep, with a view to surprise 
iiad gain some advaiita-e ; s 

^ 111 ) • * 

(a) Having Ihrouoi the Prcsid.nil of his guard they made a .vnjdon 
iift(‘ni])t to seize him. — Fnaide. 

{h) Ti) ascertain if my suspicioifs were just, it was necessary to throw 
hnii off his guard. — ^Seott. 

{'d Hashleigh was liv no moans to be surprise I or thrown of hU guard 
hy ‘^uddeii oceurrences. — 

20 
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Guise of, in the -in the <lres3 or garb of, i 

(^0 zVa Arab of the garrison m the guise of a supplicant obtained 
admission to Alexander, — Freeman. 

0) The impnlao which urges him to devote his whole life to the teach- 
ings of religion is a strong passion in the guise of a iiwiy.^Mamulag, 


H 

Habit of, bo in the (followed by a present participle) « be accustom 
rd nr used to, | 

(a) From an early age he had heoi in the Imhit of amusing himself by 
writing. y. 

(ft) He teas in the habit of making his feelings known iii a very frank 
and unreserved manner. — Thaekeray. 

(c) He u\u little in the habit of resisting importunate solicitation. 

Macaulay, 

Habit of, in the ^ in the dress or garb of, =n ! 

(ft) No Jesuit or Benedictine who valued his life now dared to show 
himself in the futbit of his order, — Macaulay. 

(ft) He disguised himself in the habit of a merchant, and Alarcon ha\ 
iiig remitted some of his vigilance, he made his escape unobserved. 

llohertSQ}}. 

(c) Upon my entrance 1 saw the deity of the place dressed in the Imhi 
of a monk. — Addison. 

Hair of one’s head shall be touched, not a « not the slightest 

injury shall be done, ^ ^1, 

lie solemnly assured them that not a hair of their hmih should k 
touched ami that they should soon be set at liberty. — Macaulay. 

(ft) After the faith of a ( Jii‘istiau«army had betjn pledged to tlirir 
prisoners that not a huir of their heads should be tomhed^ the imagination 
js appalled by this wholesale imtehery.— />e Q}diicey. 

Hair stands on end, one’s = the hair of one’s head stands erect 
from fear, C^f?! I 

(ft) Mr. Southe/ upon this bct omes more serious, his /mV 
r/zf/Aud he adjures the spr<-trc to tell him what lie is and why he comes. 

Macnubiy. 

(ft) The hair of the jmpil's head v/ould stand on end with fright. 

(c) I could a rale unfold, whose iiglitest word 

Would lia/hAV up lliy soul : freo.e thy yoiuig blood ; 
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Tliy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hxiir to staiid on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine— 

((2) The reader’s hair stands on end in horror at the wickedness of the 
two wretches. — Trollope. 

Hair's breadth of, be within a=be very near to, ^ 

I 

(a) You have had a very narrow escape, have with n a hair's 
hreadih of your grave,— Warren. 

(h) In my opinion, however, he has been within a hair's breadth of that 

pieclicaiuetit.— 

Hair-breadth escape, a«a very narrow escape, 

I 

(o) llahnn hair-hreadth escapes would iill three romance'^, and 
lirmlly gets to Paris,— Cor/yfe. 

Hairs, split =inake distinctions of useless nicety, | 

(rt) The churcli was to be relegated to oj)inion, Avith free liberty to 
split doctrinal hairs to the end of time. — Fromle, 

Haltbetween two opinions = be iindechled as to which side to 
take, 'Stfl ft? ^1^1 I 

(a) IIow long hall ye between two opinions ? If the Lord be (lod, fol- 
low Him ; but if Bcial, then follow him.— Bible. 

(i) The support of that class which still hMtcd between two opinions 
enabled him to bid defiance to both the extreme parlies.— 

Hammer, be brought to the (come to the hammer) =bc s«)l«l 
at auction (the auctioneer giving a rap witli a small hannner when a lot is 
so]<l), j 

(rO His snug residence at Cnrzon Street wuji hron<jf/u tv the hammer. 

Thackeraif. 

(b) But, for all that, they hav^ known man} fmer estates coma to tha 
hamiMv. — Irving. * * 

Hand and glove with, be (colloq.) intimate or familiar with 

(«) Players, singers and dancers are hand and glove with the great. 

IJazUit. 

{b) Hand and glove was I toith .Tack.— 

(c) Some of Goldsmith’s poor kindred pictured him, to themselves, 
seated in high places, clothed in purple and fine linen, and hand and glove 
With the givers of gifts and dispensers of patronage.— Irving. 

Hand, at » near (in place or time) ; within roacdi, ; not flistanf. 
^approaching, I 
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[a) Tlie fleet lay close i(t hmd—Mimnloif. 

{h) Tyrcoiuiel’H soldiery were ready ai hand. — ^faealda}(, 

(e) It was plain that a desperate conflict vvasa^ Jumd. — Macauhy. 

{d) It seemed as if the restoration of C?orsica was at hand. ^ South € if. 
Hand at, be a good (or bad) = be skilful or (unskilful) in, (c^{^ 

(a) I am not a good hand at thiy kind of business and have no tah'iu 
for ^t.~l)irhns. 

[h) Buckingham a hvttvr hand at such business than the friar. 

BivfoOi y’ 

(c) They could not do without him, as he v'as tha best hand, at a son;^ 
and story in the lionsehold. — Irving. 

id) J am a man of few words and /w/ explanation . — DichnA 
Hand, at first = from tlip nrigiiml smircc, f|CD, C'; 

’itl 5iC?» I 

{(() But let no one take the contemporary account which we have gut 
at firat h and. — Carl if J a. 

Hand, at second =*not directly front the original source, A 
^ ; from hearsay, mm I 

(a) Through them T learned, at second hand., some particnlans of tlii' 
doctor’s history. — Dirhns. 

(A) This knowledge we can derive at second hand from books or oilier 
artificial sources.— 

(c) Ho alone is a direct witness ; every one else speaks ai secondhand 

Fveenmn. 

Hand at, try one’s® try one’s power or skill in, 

^1, I 

(a) He next proceeded to trif his hand at painting in oil.-— 

(h) ] fe next tded A/v hand at musical coin])osition.— 

(c) In tbe war with the Mahrattas^ he was first called upon to tr/f hi>' 
hand at generalship. — Smiles. ' 

Hand, carry things with a high = do things arbitrarily, 

5ifr 1 

(rt) He endeavoured to c^rmy things with a high hand but met with 
the usual hindnvices and vexations.— 

(?») He made her feel that she could not carry things with so high a 
hand.— Fronde. 

(c) He was accu.sed oi earned measures with a high hand^ rc- 

gardless of the riglits both of the colonist and of the native. — Prescott. 
Hand, with a high- with a strong liand, arbitrarily, Jif? 5 ■ 

(a) Tliese exces.sos wouldbc put down leith a high hand,— Fronde, 
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(h) If they find anything wrong, they set it to rights with a high 

h<n}(l—K(ngBUjj. 

(c) To misgovern udth a high hand was ceasing to be possible. 

Fronde, 

Hand down to = transmit in snceession to one, (as from father to son 
or predecessor to successor), I 

(a) Of this kind is a largo proportion of the anecdotes handed down 
p) us by Plutarch.— 

{!>) It is placed in our hands to cultivate and hand down not only 
iiuinipaired but improved, to onr successors.— 

(f) I know no other way of securitig these monuments and making 
them mimerons enough to be handed down to future ages.— d 

Hand, have in undertake, be engage<l upon ^I^T) ^[^1 1 

(f/) The work that ho k'td in hand was quietly completed.— ATy?/^. 

(h) R. demanded of P. whether the enterprise he had in hand would 
])(> successful.— llclpu. 

(r) The subject hi hand (?. e, that he bad uTuleriakcn), and from which 
lie ha<l suddenly broken olT, related to birds.— 

Hand in, have a=*be concerned in, have anything to do with, 

fm 

(a) He solemnly said that he had no hand in bringing him to (ho 
hlnck.— Z)ioto5. 

(h) There the cookery was .so good tliat it was clear, Lady Jane very 
seldom had a hand in \t—Thackcra>if. 

(c) So we had two romantic names in the family ; but 1 solemnly 
protested I had no hand in \i.—GoUhmith, 

Hand in hand with, go ” keep pace with, come along with, 

^^7Tl I Walk hand in hand - 

walk side by side, I 

(f/) The industWal progre.?3 of the kingtiom went hand in hand with 
its military advance. —Green, 

(?J) His bigotry wmit hand in hand with hifi thirst for power. — Green, 
Their warfare was havoc for its own sake ; his was comjuest which 
hand in hand with discovery and improvement.— /Vcc^?w.ro?. 

(d) They imlJced hand in hand wherever they appeared.— 

Hand to, give one’s = marry a man, ?r^l I* • 

(«) When the terra of mourning had expired, Madeline gave her hand 
Jitid fortune to Nicholas. — Dickens. 

Hand, lend a=assist (with the hand), 
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(f() Will ytni knock out the French seJitry’s brains ? I don’t care if j 
ff’nd a hand. — Goldsmith, 

(&) Lmid me a hand to put on my school-coat, will you ]—DioheMs. 
Hand, offer one’s «= present one's hand with a view to help, 

; n»ake a proposal of marriage, 

I 

(«) lie offered his hand to Mrs. G. to lead her down tlie stair-case. 

Dichus, 

(h) Such was her good sense and beauty, tliat lior master himself 
offered her his hand—Gokismith. 

(c) This he knows and knowing still offm me hii hand, — Diekens, 
Hand, on the one = on the one side, *3^ ^ 1 

Hand, on the other = on the other side, ^ i 

(rt) As a President is Mt? o;ie clearly disthiguished from ;i 
(Jomicil, so he is, on the other hand^ no less clearly distinguished from a 
l^mg.^Freeman, 

(b) Duty begins in the home, where there is the duty which childivn 
owe to their parents on the one handy and the duty which parents owe to 
their children on the other,— Mies, 

(c) The Tories always cold in tlieir support, now became eager fm 
peace. The Whigs on the other hand remained resolute in *their sup])oit 
of the Green. 

(rf) He liad been neglected on the one hand and jmmpered on the otho\ 

Kiufii 

Hand, one^e right = one’s chief assistant or supporter, W 

1 

(a) He is one of the most importsiiit personages hero, and in all things 
his brother’s right hand.— Carlyle. 

ih) Constitutiomil liberty makes its last stand among the men of Devon, 
of which Queen Bess had said that the men of Devon were her right haud 

Kingshf. 

Hand over to - give to, make over to, I 
{a} 1 was going to hand the i)aper over to G ; but, to my astonishment, 
he sprang towards me and snatched it from lue.— Warrcii. 

(h) He ha^ided oeer the jmohts^o Sir Walter Scott’s creditors. — StnileS’ 
Hand, out of (off-hand) = without delay, immediately, I 

(tz) Ten or twelve were seized on the spot and two were hanged out 
of tiand.—Froude, 

{b) Her Majesty could not find it strange that he had saved from 
punishment a man condemned for heresy ; the execution was to proceed 
oiU of hand.— Fronde. 
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(r) She quite agreed to both proposals and was for converting Miss C, 

ofhand,—ThacJcermj. 

Hand, take in = undertake, {c^m ; take under one’s 

care, ?rt^1 I 

(<«) The concerns of the Cluurch were taken in haM by the Queen hor- 
Fronde. 

(h) I thought slie might make some impression on the silly youth you 
have taken in hand.-^ Dickens. 

Hand to hand *= in close encounter, 

I 

hO While Philip was engaged hand to hand with the Romans, his ally 
liad occupied himself with making acquisitions in his owii'behoof. 

Dc(m Merimle. 

(/)) They fought hand to hand with swords and battl( 3 -axGF.— Pmeott, 
[c] William then pressed on, and slow (lyrth in hand to hand light. 

Freonuin. 

Hand to, turn one's* set one’s fiand to, takt; in hand (used of versa- 
tile poisons and implying a power of hiking up a new oeciipatioii readily) ; 
iC!! C=fN I 

{(f) He was like Turner, ready to tnrn his /umd to any kind of work. 

tSmilos, 

{b) She was a handy girl ; she couhl t^irn her hand to anything. 

Be Quincei/. 

{(') One familiar with their history is surjirised to see the readiness 
with which they turned their haiaU to trades and handicrafts naturally re- 
quiring a long ai)preuticeship.— 

Hands are clean, one's =• one is innocent or free from guilt, i 

(a) [lis own hands were dean and for himself ho had nothing to con- 
ceal.- Froude. 

Hands, with clean “free from guilt of any kind, 

{it) An honest man with eJean hands, witli Hci’n])los and a love of coun- 
try, became unfitted for public emi>loymeiit.— 

Hands are tied, one’s = one is fettered or powerless to act freely. 

ni «it^i 1 

{a) TJut ill details his hands are tied.— Froude. 

(b) He was not the man whom the Premier would himself have cjiqsen 
hu' that high oftice. But tlie Premiers hands were a good deal tied by 
circumstances.— 

Hands, at one’s (at the hands of) -from (a iierson), 
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ia) III tlie coiirfio of the same year Frederic received the lm])eriiii 
Crown at th^r hands of Pope Hoiioriiis. - Ffeman, 

(h) The odious vices of Sunijali Dowlali, the wrongs which the Eii^r. 
liali had sulfered at his hands appear to ns fully to justify tho resolution 
of deposing him.— Matmdai^. 

(c) Indeed he deserved any kindness at the hands o/'8han<lon, so foini. 
ly attached was he to the C^H}»Uin ;ind his family. — Thackeray. 

Hands, be admitted (or allowed) on all -he admitted by all ])ar. 
ties, I 

{a) On all hand'i it is adiuittcd that the Board of Commissioners in 
Ireland have exercised great wisdom and judgment in tho scheme of inln- 
cation — Lubbock. 

(6) It u alloff'ed on all hands that all citij^ons were not admissible to 
the Archonsliip till after the battle of Platia. — Frcennan. 

(c) At the beginning of the tenth century, tlie Scots were, as 
ullomd, on all ha^ids^ jierfectly indepemhmt.— 

Hands, fall into one’s pass to cme’s possession by chance, eojiic 
under t'le power of one, I 

(a) Autiwm fell into the hands of the Tinmans. 

(h) Happy for him that he did not fdl into the hands of the ruthless 
Carl ajah— A’wo;'/. 

{r) Of the whole munher tliat/c/^ into the hands of the English, Don 
Lewis was the only survivor.- Fromle. 

Hands full, have one's (one’s hands are fall)«liave in hand all 
that one can do, or more tlian can be done conveniently ; C^f^l 

»1W I 

(a) Snowe had his ovm hands fnU and needed rather help himself tlian 
was able to sjiare support to others. — Fronde. 

(^») For T am sure you have your hands fall all, 

Tn this so sudden bu.siness.— 

(c) They send to Ciesar to .settle tfie question. < But (.V'.sar’s kfcrah Qi'<‘ 
very full. — Trollope. 

Hands of, be in the be under the power of, wh 

’ 11^1 1 

hi) We are all in the hands of the Almighty, It is He who orders our 
enils. — Iffirrc??.,* • 

Hands of, wash one’s*— free oneself from, with a view to show one''! 
innocence ; disclaim (all further connexion with) ; have nothing further to 
ilo with ; C’I't? ^ I 

* Pilate took water and imAed hin hatidB before the multitude, saying, 1 
in7wcetH of the blood of this just person (Christ).— 
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((() Kvoiy one was eager to wash his hands of all connection with a 
court which was j)resi(ied over by assassins. — Froude. 

[b) For himself he ivashed his hands of the atfair ami would have 
nothing more to do with it. — Frovda. 

(r) You must wash your hands of the whole affair ; Pen, you must 
l)rea k off.— Thackeray. 

Hands on, lay = get hold of, ; seize, ^^11 I Lay 

violent hands on = commit an assault on, I 

((j) They threw into prison all the Arniagnacs upon whom they could 
lay their hands. — Dickens. 

{h) Re .scraped together what money he could lay hands on and went 
away to London. — Froude.. 

(c) (laudins hud hands on her and claimed her as his slave. — Arnold. 
{<]) Lnyiny violent hands on him, they slew him on the spot. — Prescott, 
(e) They accused him of having laid violent hands on the sacred per- 

,son of the tribune. — Arnold. 

Hands with one, shake (shake one by the hand)«iiold one by 
the hand and shake it at meeting or parting, ^tC«T 

j tiike leave of, by shriking hands, ; shake hands as 

a mark of being reconciled as friends, 

^^1 I 

(a) He shook him hy the hand and wished him good-night.— 

(ft) III the evening tlic Mayor and Alderman came to shake hands with 
\\m.--V roxide, 

(Cl They shook hands and there was outward peace.— Frowr/c. 

Handle to, give a = furnish an occasion for, I 

(«) By ivjver committing themselves, they never give a handle to the 
malice of the world. 

(ft) The fixed pur^^ose of the King was to seize the first opportunity 
of undoing tlie fatal compliance. A trivial riot gave him. the handle he 
wanted.— Green. 

Hang about = loiter about, ; move to ami fro in the 

neighbourhood of, threateningly or watchfully, I 

(a) I tell you that Toby has been hanging about the place for a fort- 
night.— 

(ft) He kmig about the English coasts, pillaging every vessel tliat came 
in hi.^ way.— 

(«?) Keen-eyed capitalists hung about the anny, and the sale of deben- 
Inres became a trade. — Froude. 

21 
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Hang by or on a thread >= hang by a very slight hold or tenure ; 
be in siispeiiwe or in a state of uncertainty ; be in imminent danger ; 

f ^11 1 

(a) Mary Stuart’s tlirone was lost irrecoverably, her life was hav^ing 
hi/ a thread.— Fronde, 

(h) He told her that peace between the two countries was kan^in^ 
on Or tkread.^Fronde. 

Hang down one’s head « bend down one’s head out of shame, 

m 1 

(a) The sight of James’s odious name and handwriting had made the 
most zealous friends of hereditary right hang down their heads in shame. 

Macanlajf. 

{b} What confidence could be placed in nieii who had opposed their 
sovereign, made war on him, impri.soued him and who, even now, instead 
of hanging down their heads in shame and contrition, vindicated all that 
they had done ? — Macmlag. 

(c) There is a wicked man that hangeth down his head sadly ; but in- 
wardly he is full of deceit.— 27<c Bible, 

H^ngTB heavy on one’s hands, time • time proves tedious, through 
want of occupation, m c^t'f y\m 

^ri, I 

(а) Being often left alone, he began to find the time hang heavy on 
his hands.— Bichns. 

(б) And being in uneasy quarters, or the time Hanging heavy on his 
kandsy he requested hospitality from the abbess of a neighbouring nun- 
nery.— 

(c) Having no special object to struggle for, he finds time hang heavy 
on his hands. — Smiles, 

Hang on => depend or rest on, ; be dependent on, 

j cling to, ; Uiten with attonjt-ioii to, l 

(а) And on the life of the city the life of tlie kingdom seems to havg. 

Fronde* 

t 

(б) On what a slender thread hangs every thing in life. !— Warren* 

(c) Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes* favours \Shakeepeare, 

{d) . Miranda hung upon her father, saying, ‘Why are you so un- 
gentle T—Lamh^s Talcs. 

(e) Thousands hung upon his words. — Macaulay. 

Hang over o bend anxiously or affectionately over, 

Hi'f] ; overcloud, Tf^TTI W1 ; impend over, ftc® CWI 1 
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(a) He was laid on his bed, where tlie Duclieas of Portsmouth hufiff 
over him witli the familiarity of a wife. — Macaula?/. 

(b) Do you remember Jio kind woman wdio hung over you and kissed 
your lips and called yon child ? — Dirhns. 

(c) A mystery appeared to hang over hia conduct.— 

{(/) A prosecution was still hanging over him for a treasonable addrea.s. 

B\oi(de, 

Hanged, drawn and quartered, be hanged and subjected 
to tlic giussest iiisult that can Im offered to the dead, 

(0 Eight and twenty Kniglits were hanged^ drawn and quartered. 

Dickem. 

{/;) They were all found guilty, all hangeAy drawn and quartered. 

Dickens. 

Hard by® not far off, not far from, I 

(a) There came a voice out of the wood hard hg. — Arnoht 

(h) To this House, Fuller, who lived hard hy, found admission, 

Macauhg. 

(c) Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove.— Gray. 

Hard of, be = be iraj)ervious to, ’ll I Be hard of 

hearing = be unable to hear well, ^ l 

(a) His father had been singularly hard of helieL— -Macaulay. 

{h) The prince told her the story three times over, for she was hard 
of heari nq. — Qoldsm ith. 

(c) They drew their chairs closer, because possibly they Mvre hard of 
hearing. — Dickens, 

Hard up, be “be closely pressed by want or necessity, 

(a) Everybody knew that Pen was hard up.— Thackeray. 

{h) I am inferiihliy ktrd vp for a little ready money just at the pre- 
sent monjcnt, — Trollope. 

Hard upon - very near (in point of lim8\ i 

{«) It was hard upon one o’clock already. — Dickens. 

Hard upon one, be -treat one unkindly or oppj;esaivcly, 


* This was the usual punishment for high treason. The offender was drawn 
'to the gallows on a sledge or hurdle, was hanged by the neck and then cut 
down alive ; his entrails were then taken out and burnt and his body divided 
uifo four 'parts. — Ennjdopmik Mdropoliiana, 
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(а) Tito actors at the theatres complained of him wofully, and very 
likely lie iras too /itu'd upon than. — Thackeray. 

(б) Don’t he too hard vpm me.—Dkketu. 

Hard with one, go - expose one to serious trouble or danger, 

C^^T'l I 

(rt) It would have gone hard ivith her., had not James interfered, 

Frovde 

(6) I believe it would have gone hard ivUh me had 1 been brouglit 
back to my old jail. — (ioldsmith. 

(c) Yet she feared it would go hard trith Antonio, and she began to 
think if she could by any means be in.strumental in saving his life.— Zorw?;. 

Harm’s way, out of => safe from harm or evil, 

I 

(a) Could you not detain him in your own liouse, out of harm^s iw?/, 
till the storm blew over IScott. 

{b) A warning came that Lord Motley was about to leave England 
to be out of harm's xoay., in some expected convulsion.— 

(c) They were to teach the children their letters and keep them out 
of harm's way.— Irving. 

(d) The eflieacy of these qualities in keeping a man out of harm'll 
way^ is really immense. — Kinqlake. 

Haste, in = quickly, i Be in haste-be in ahurry (implying sim- 
ply a strong desire to get on), I 

(«) And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 

Ami vanished from luy sight.— Simkespeare. 

(b) 1 was summoned in haste to visit a gentleman.— Warre^i. 

(c) The men were in haste to be at work. — Fronde. 

Haste, make-^procoed quickly, be quick, >?|5 ?t'Q?rl 

^ I 

(fi) Pole vmde haste to London.— 

(i») He made haste to print the {[odtivomt.—MatarXay. 

(c) Make haste and get all over before he comes. — Macaulay. 

Have been to = went to, ^ fWtfesR i 

(a) I ho/ve been to the library two or three times since. — Irving. 

(b) I have just been into your room to see about the chimney.— 

Have on = wear, i 

(a) , He had on a gown of black talfetty. — Prescott. 

Hazards, at all « whatever the risk might be, 

5b CT51 1 * 

Cullis told him that it was a monstrous piece of wickedness and 
that at all hazards it must be prevented. — Froude, 
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(h) It was a French town which at all hazards he nieaiit ia k»*e]). 

Fronde. 

(c) They were determined at all hazards to vindicate tlieir riglits. 

Buckle. 

Head agrainst, make* resist witli success, ; advance 

a^^ainst, i 

{a) Small communities have sometimes made head against great 
monarchies weakened by factions and discontents.— 

[h) He found his own party too weak to make he'ul against the crown. 

Buckle. 

(r) The new consuls took the field and 7Hade head against the enemy 
with some effect.— 

Hoad and ears in, be over*l)e almost overwhelmed by ; be in an 
extreme degree in ; ^11^1 I 

(rt) He is over head a,nd ears in {\eht.—7’hackeray. 

(fc) 1 am already over head and ears in literary engagements. 

Mamday. 

(c) It is evident that the Major is over head mid cars in love with her. 

Thaderay. 

Head, come or gather to a= suppurate like a boil, 

'3 come to a crisis or climax, break out openly ; 

lil, 1 

(a) Upon this the quarrel came to a head. —Dickens, 
ih) At last, under the harsher Government of Nero, the spirit of 
disaffection ea7ne to a head.— Dean Merivale. 

(c) Insurrection did not gather to a head but the elements of it were 
e VC ly w h ere. —Fro nde. 

Head, gain or gather = gain strengtli, 

^ili 

(«) If the rebellipr of the Eark^ gained head in England, the Lords 
would immediately revolt.— /Vow(/<?. 

(&) The agitation began again at particular poiiits to gather head. 

Froiule. 

Head, it never entered one*s~ it did not occur to one, 
m C^, CVltlTl I 

(«) It never entered into the head of Mr. C. tliat the little lady might 
I’e making a purse for Thackeray. 

{b) But all their sermons are eminently deductive ; not one of them 
f^tiompts an inductive argument. The bare idea of such a thing iicver 
filtered their heads.— Budde. 
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Head of, at the - occupying the place of command among, ; 
occupying the place of honor at, occupying tlie first place among, 

I At the head of affairs = at the head of the government, 

1 

{a) The same ambition that actuates a monarch at the head of (i p. 
wlio is commander of) his army influenced my father at the head of (i. e. 
who occupied the place of lioiiour ati the table.— /ryia*?* 

(&) Johnson was now at the head of intellectual society.— 7. 

(c) But at the head of the Erigli.sh watering-places, without a rival, 
was Bi\t\\.—Macanla}f. 

(rf) When placed at the head of affairs, Richelieu pursued the same 
policy, and attempted in every way to conciliate the Protestants.— 

{e) After the expiration of his consulship Flaminius continued at the 
head of affairs in the capacity of Proconsul. — Merivale. 

Head nor tail of it, can make neither - be able to make out 
neither beginning nor end ; be able to make out nothing distinct or defi- 
nite about it, be unable to see through it or understand it clearly, 

I 

(а) No madam, don't be uneasy, he can mahe neither head nor tail of 
it. He looks as if he was broke loo.se from Bedlam about it, but he can’t 
find what it meairs for all that. — Goldsmith. 

Head of, under the ^included in the item of, cn 
c^l^l I Under this or that head -as be- 
longing to this or that class, 0\\ I 

(al The expenditure wider the head of Ordnance was a little above 
£60000 a year,— ;^/rjfca?i?a?/. 

(б) He was considering wider what head he could best charge tlie 
nursing in the bill. — Dickens. 

fc) Under this head, may be mentioned the contests between the Popes 
and tlie .secular princes. — Froude. 

Head over heels =» with the heels uppermost* 1 

(а) They rolled head over heels u])ou the gromul. — Dickens. 

(б) He scampered at^er me as fa.st a.s he could, till his career was 
unexpectedly ended by his tumbling, head over heels, into a newly opeiie^i 
grave in his pjth.— Warren, 

Head, put over one's =** supersede one, place above one, 

CSt^lV S’fC? C^5t9t1 I 

(а) Men who have been serving in an office many years, do not like 
to aee even a man of genius put over their heads,---^Trollope, 

(б) It was on account of his superior skill and experience that he had 
been pvt over the heads of so many English oHWcctb,— M acaulay. 
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Head, take it into one's*-* imagine, indulge a whim ; take a fancy, 
I 

(ff) My wife took it into her head that the only way to thrive in this 
world was to save money.— 

{h) After this defeat, the King took it into his heq^d to invade France 
in ipemn,— Dickens. 

(c) “Alas cries the tailor, “if people should ever take it into their 
heads to live without clothes, 1 am undone.”— 6'oWmiV//. 

{d) One morning, the superintendent of the mosque took it into his 
jmd that infidels or not we were bound in common decency to act like 
orthodox Moslems.— 

Head to foot, from = from top to toe, all over, 1 

(а) She negligently surveyed lier/ro»i Jmd to foot. —Helps, 

(б) A cold feeling came over me, from head to foot. —Dickens. 

(c) When the appointed hour was close at hand, the stupid wretch trem- 
hltd/ro?a head to foot.— Dickens. 

Head or tails^ = this side or that, the obverse or the reverse, 
ilS, ■il f»l^ ff '3 f’l^ I 

(a) A conviction arises that slie could not guess wrongly. She might 
have tossed up having coins in her pocket, heads or tails. But tliis kind 
of sortilege was then coining to be thought irreligious in Christendom as 
a heathen mode of questioning the dark future.-* i>c Qnince^. 

Heads together, lay -consult together, ^^1 1 

(a) Aay ijour heads together^ when you are by yourselves,--/)i6‘^^-e/w, 

(6j (Jeorge and Bourbon laid their heads together^ poiuiering this little 
loss than awful state,— 

Hearing of one, in the =*wit]iin reach of the car of one so that one 
may hear, I 

(а) The group had already become larger ; and he delivered his 
narrative in the hearing of seven.— Eliot. 

(б) And there was no one who dared dispute the verdict in Jolumn's 
haring.— Black 

Hearing, within -near enough to be heard, ^1?f 

I 

W As soon as he came within hearing, I called oiit to bim by name. 

Goldsmith, 


* The phrase is used in throwing a coin to decide a question or stake, 
head being the aide of the coin having the principal figure, the obverse ; and 
the other side, the reverse ; (Tffm I • 
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{b) TJiey talked aiul laughed «u loud that it diatrossed the nerves uf 
(‘\'orv good lady n'Ulnti Itern'tiuj,— L'Uiig. 

Heart, after one’s own * exactly accoi-ding to one’s liking, 

15^ I 

(а) “Sir William, you are a man after my own heart ! you do businessj 
in my own vt^yySontyy. 

(б) His advisers wore by no means men after his own heart. 

Macanl'iij, 

(c) He led a happy, quiet, studious kind of life, afte^^ his own heart. 

Dicloiit, 

Heart and soul=!ieartily, earnestly, I 

{a) Amelia's maid was, heart aiul mnl^ in favour of the generous 
]Ma j o r . — Th aekert ly . 

(/>•) But he was soon, heart and soul y in the work. — Kaye. 

{<)) Every man felt himself bound to unite, heart and sonfy wiih omo 
of the two great parties tliat tlividod the town. — IHckeus. 

Heart, at = iu one’s true character or disjmsition, really, at botimii, 

{/rq Though tinw miglit deride the austere manners of tlie Pnritaiix, 
tliey were still at heart a religions people. 

(h) The Queen had always been a Tory at he art. ^Macaulay. 

(c) Mountjoy was a traitor at heart— Macaulay. 

{d) The students, the arbizans, the tradesmen, were at heart with tlic 
Be form ei*. — Fro ude. 

Heart fails one, one’s -one loses courage or confidence, 

(a) He was naturally of a strong-nerved and gallant temperament ; 
but his heart well nigh failed him at that moxo^wt. — Lytton. • 

ih) Their numbers were small ; their general was gone ; their hearts 
failed them, and they were proceeding /o evacuate fhe fort.— Macaulay- 
(c) His fearless spirit enabled him to maintain adefensive war through 
half the session. To the last his heart never failed him,— Macaulay. 

Heart, get or learn iJy- commit to memory, i Have or 

know by heart =shave a thing committed to memory, i 

{a) Youths? oncetstudied critically the t(?xts of poets and philosophers 
and (jot them by heart.— Freeman 

Ih) They learned his poems by heart and did their best to write like 
him. — Macaulay. 

(c) She read Voltaire, and Imd Rousseau by heart— Thackeray, 
id) She hnew by heart a good number of Latin phrases.— ^6* Qutncey. 
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Heart srood, do one’s -pleaae one very much, be exceedingly grati- 
fying to one's feelings, I 

{d) It would have dom any minCB heart good to see the merriment 
that took place hero, as we banqueted on the grass under the trees. 

Irving. 

{h) It did one^B heart good to see him of a Sunday, tlrcssed in his 
best, so tall, so straight, so cheeiy, supporting his old mother to Church. 

Irving, 

Heart, go to one’s - affect or pain one deeply, Tl’t ^ CIF*!- 

1 ** 

(rt) It went to the fi£art of these brave men to abandon any of their 
fellow-sufferers.— 

(^) During the whole of the time he did nothing but cry in a manner 
which ^oerit to the heart of all his hearers. — Dickens. 

(c) The blow loent to Voltairds heart. — Macaulay, 

Heart, head and •• both in intellect as well as feelings, thoroughly, 
I 

(a) iEschylus was, head and hearty a lyric poet. — Macaulay, 

Heart, lose-lose courage, I 

(a) Ho was a brave niaii who had seen service and never lost heart 
in peril— 

(b) Then the mutineers lost heart, ’-‘Macaulay, 

(c) They began to lose hearty and to talk of yielding the castle up. 

Dickens. 

Heart of, in the * in the innermost part of, 1 

(a) Here in the heart of all the town 111 stay,' 

And timely succour, where it wants, convey.— Dry cfew. 

(i>) A bloody victory gained in the heart of the island would be almost 
as great a calamity as a defeat.— J/acatt^oy. 

Heart on, set one^s— fix one'% desires on, long earnestly for, 

(a) Do not oppose me in this ; for I have set my heart on it. — Macaulay 
(h) Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on addibg this rich district to his 
own principality. — Macaulay, 

(c) And it was very hard that he was to be creased dn a matter on 
^hich his heart was set— Macaulay, 

Heart sinks within one, one’s » one is overwhelmed with depres- 
(of) Olivet^a heart sank within him^ when he thought of his good kind 

friends.— DfcAc/w. 

22 
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{h) The Ooniicil refused to give the pledge which demanded. 
Then the lung's heart sank within hhn. Where he aeked was he to look 
for protection 'l^-Macanlag, 

(c) The deputies went away dissotiafied. T]\(.'\\ his heart sank within 
him. The mutual confidence v “ which he had relied so much was gone 
forever.- i' age. 

Heart, take=^ .jain confidence or courage, 

(rt) It was impossible not to tale heart iji the company of such a man 
as i\\\B. — ])iekcns, 

{b) As soon as the news of his dc rilion was known, many wealthy 
landowners tool heart kiid hastened to Exeter. — 3facanlag. 

(c) The flying Biitons now took heart,— Freeman, 

Heart, take to = be much affected by, 

; be sensibly im[)ressed with, I 

(а) lie did sorely tale to heart this unworthy conduct of his mother 
Gertrude. — Lamb's Tales, 

(б) He seemed to take trifles as w'cll as son ows too much to heart. 

Smih% 

(c) If my hearers take to heart wdnit 1 have said about liberal educa- 
tion, they will desire other things. - lliudeg. 

Heart upon one’s sleeve, wear one’s *■= have one’s heart on 
sleeve as it w'erc, so that others may easily see it ; have an open heart ; 
lay bare one’s heart, I 

(fl) He uwe his heart vpon his sleeve and was incapable of conceal- 
mfent or disguise.— 

(h) ‘Tig not long after 

But I will wear my heart vpon my sleeve.— Othello. 

Heart, with all one’s (with one’s whole heart) -heartily, «iu* 
cerely, i 

(а) He revered the colonel with all his hearl.-^Thackeray. 

(5) To them there was no difference between Ponlpey and Csesar, both 
of whom they loved ivith all their hearts, — Trollope. 

(c) No man should ttink of going forward in the expedition, who 
coiild not do so with his whole heart, — Prescott, 

Heart, ■with hajf a-being wanting in true attachment, 

; reluctantly, ^ I 

(fe)* Though they served the new' government, they served it sullenly 
and with half a heart.— Macavlay. 

(б) Those who fought would fight with half a heart \ and there would 
probably be numerous desertions at the most critical moment.— J/aca^^foy* 
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Hearth and home = objects dearest to one, one’s own cuuiitr)', 
i 

(a'' The heroes who fought against them for hearth and home are 

naincleas— 

Heels, at one’s -close behind one, \ 

(a) When he came, Kit was at his heels. — Did’ons. 

{h) The agents of the Elector were however at his heels.— Smiles. 

(rt) “Who is this Scotch enr at Mmson's heels ?” asked some one when 
Boswell had worked his way into incessant companionship.— 

Heels, take to one’s (show a clean pair of heels) = take to 

fli^dit, flee, run away, I 

(a) On my approaching to grapple with him he took to Ids heels and 
Ta,n.— Scott. 

{h) With a joyous whoop the whole cluster of boys took to their 
heels.— I)iekens. 

(^’) Folly will shor a clean pair of heels and leave Valour to find out 
his way through the wood as best he m^y.— ScoU. 

Height, be at the = reach the climax (Inghcst point or degree^ 
c’f'tiefi I 

(а) Her military glory iras at the hcdghl.—Mavanlay. 

(б) Tlie zeal and strength of the opjiosition vere at the height. 

Macaulay. 

Help oneself to = appropriate to one’s own use, I 

(a) To Carr, who lias nol liing of liis own, it seems reasonable enough 
tfi help himself to wliat belongs to others. — Kingsley. 

Hereand there = in one place and aiiothei', lying in a dispersed 
manner, I 

(«) The clilFs of chalk, Mtw adorned with stately beeches, 

possessed all^bhe richness and grace of lowlaml scenery. 

(h) After all it was only here and there that the treachery of the 
gentlemen would be fatal. — Fromkf 

(c) Nothing of the conversation was distinguislied beyond a few dis- 
joined words here and there. — Dickens. , 

Hewers of wood and drawers of waller = tliosc who cut w^ood 
•uid procure water from wells ; those wdio are emplo 3 ’ed in performing the 
most menial offices ; slaves : C^tt^ I 

(«) The peasantry without discipline, without natural courage, were 
hut hewers of wood and drawers of leaicr.- -Fruude. 

(^) The effect of the insane attempt to subjugate England by means of 
heland was that the Irish became hewers of wood and drawers of wut<T 
to the English.—i/rtccfw/ff^. 
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(c) To the remains of the old population the conqueror granted a 
peace suck as that which Israel granted to the Gibeonites. He made 
them hewers of wood and dratvers of mier.-^Macaulay. 

Hide and seek play in which some hide themselves and one seeks 
them, 1 

(а) The children whooped and ran and played at hide and seek, 

Dkkm, 

(б) The boys and girls would venture to come and play at hide and 

seek in my Travels. 

(c) Was there any ingenious plot, any hide and seek (i. e., secret or 
concealed) course of action which might be detected by a careful telescopic 
watch "i— George Eliot, 

Hide one’s light under a bushel modestly conceal one’s talents, 

(a) Miss D. also did not hide her light under a bushel ; though tho 
rumour of her having made a speech to the electors was not founded on 
fact.— 

High life® the manner of life that prevails among the higher classes 
of men, ^ I 

(a) Their former gay companions were cast off as mean acquaintance, 
and the whole conversation now ran upon high life and highdived com^ 
^ny, '^Goldsmith. 

High time » quite time (indicating that no further delay shojuld take 
place), jpis («rt^ 5|C[, >9^ 1 

(а) It is high time that we should proceed to the consideration of the 
work which is our immediate subject.— 

(б) I thought it therefore high time to make a T&ire&t.— Goldsmith. 

High words -angry words, 1 

(a) High %oords were exchanged ; and words were followed quickly 
by blows.— 

He had reproached S. so ha^j^hly that hi^h words sprung up be* 
tween them and they separated in vfxeMh.^ Dickens, 

(c) High words had passed between them and do Feria had absented 
himself from Court.— /Voiwfcf, 

Higgle and haggle==be difficult in bargaining, be long in coming 
to the price, WK I 

(a) Now, without any higgling and haggling about it, what I want 
is t« sell, and that’s rny price,— 

Hint at = allude to, touch slightly upon, kert ^^1 1 
(«) They hinted at a wish so odious that even they had not the front 
to speak it plainly.— 
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(6) Auil tlien he hinted at what he afterwards move fully matured. 

Uacmla^, 

Hint, tak.6 tho^niake out a person’s meaning or intention from a 
slight intimation or gesture made by him, ^1 \ 

(a) “Let me speak a word with you in private,” said L. ; Nicholas 
looked good-humouredly at Smike, who, taking the hint, disappeared. 

Dickens, 

(b) I took the hint, opened the door, and the nurse entered. — Warren. 

Hint, throw out a = utter a hint, speak a word or two to give notice, 

^ 1 , 1 

(a) If I might judge from the repeated hints she threw out, the coach- 
fare was always to be had of her for the asking.— 

(^) Just at this time, a hint was thrown out which united all suffrages. 

Macaulay. 

{c) And hints were thrown out to her of torture to be administered 
rjxt day, if it was found that she had not told the whole truth.— 

Hip, have or catch one on the « have the advantage over one, 

(a) He has you on the hip, for you have pledged your taste and judg- 
ment to his genius. — llazlitt 

(h) If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.-^Shakespeare. 

Hire oneself out « engage oneself in the service of another for a 
reward, ’iPfl I 

He was glad to hire himself out at half a crown a night.— 

(ft) They were mercenary generals who went about with bands of 
soldiers, hiring themselves out for any prince who would pay them. 

Fr€ema7i. 

Hit, a lucky » a happy attempt, ; a successful stroke, 

a fortunate guess, I 

(fl) In business^ practice wisely and diligently improved, is the great 
secret of success. Some may make what are called ^^lucky hits,'' but like 
money earned by gambling such hits may only serve to lure on to ruin. 

* JSmiles. 

(ft) He had gained credit with the army by some predictions which 
had been verified by the event ; those lucky hits which niake chance pass 
for calculation with the credulous multitude.— 

(c) It is no true judgment, but a lucky hit.South. 

Hit, a hards«a severe blow, a home-thrust, a taunt that tells, ^ vl, 
VI I 

(«) This was a hard hit at Mr, G. who was a bachelor.— ZWefen*. 
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Hit hard = ridicule with the greatest effect ; oppose vehemently ; 

^1 I 

(a) Thackeray was no cynic, but he was a satirist and could now and 
then be a satirist in conversation, hitting very hard when he did hit 

Trollope, 

(5) We are all party men in England, and I will stick to my party 
like a Briton. I will be as good-natured as you like to our own side and 1 
will hit the enemy as hard as you Yikti. —Thackeray. 

Hit off " describe or represent exactly but briefly with a few touches, 

(a) I never saw a character so thoroughly hit of. ^Macaulay. 

(h) Thus an eminent Frenchman hit of in a single phrase the charac- 
teristic quality of the inliabitaiits of a particular district. — 

(c) He concocted a series of epigrammatic sketclies in which the char- 
acters of his distinguished intimates were admirably hit off.— Irving. 

{d\ The peculiar power of llossean^s style has never been better kit off 
than in the following passage.— 

Hit the mark “ touch an object aimed at as a mark, (as opposed to 
mw), ; attain the object aimed at, 

m I 

# (a) So hard it is to tremble ami to hit the mark with a shaking hand. 

South, 

(b) I think yon have hit the mark. — Shakespeare. 

(c) He received no answer, but couhl easily discern that he liad kit tin: 
mark.— Dickens. 

Hit the nail on the head (coUoq.)^]nt or touch the exact point, 
m ^\V\\ ; do the right thing, 1 

ia) He shears down into the true centre of the Tuatter avd there not 
only kits the mil on the head^ but with crushing force smites it home. 

Carlyle 

* * # 

(i) In what he said at Edinburgh, lie hanlly hit the nail on the head, 

Trollope. 

(c) You have hit the vight nail on the head (i. c. come to the right 
place) and are as safe here as you could h^.--Dickcns. 

Hit upon*^*omeito or light upon by chance, (C^t^ 

((^) * I was in great despair, but at length hit upon the expedient of 
boiling it in water. — Smiles. 

(6) He seemed to think that he had hit upon a wonderful expedient 
for expressing himself in a neat, and pointed manner.— 
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(tf) Who knows but a young man of your taste migl»t }dt upon some- 
thing impracticable and unlikely in itself, but which I conld put into shape. 

Hold of, lay, (lay hold on) = seize, i 

{a) CJueen Mary’s object was to la^ hold of Elizabeth, and this was 
pu’sued with great eagerness.— 

(6) The contagion when it has once made liead will {at/ hold on people 
in the soundest health. — JJicb^ns. 

(c) He determined to keep his <le.sigu always in view and laf/ hold 
on any expedient that time should olfer.— J/orAoy. 

Hold off- keep aloof, I 

ia) He had himself held off all his Hfc from cultivating Mias Cs 
f i iendali i p. — Th a rhrai/. 

[b] He still held offivom his former friend —Vowden. 

Hold on, have as=have power of .seizing ; bo tiimly fixed in ; have 
an abiding place in ; have influence over ; ^1 

I 

(а) The law hath yet another hold on yon.— t%akcspeare. 

(б) He acteil unwisely in treating with sucli marked (•(uitempt a super- 
stition which had a strong hold on the vulgar mind. — Maraula//. 

(c) Perhaps no ruler in our time had a stronger hold on the aflectioii'' 
of his subjects than the Emperor IVancis.-— J/ac(e«/cry. 

((/) He still had a powerful hohl on the mind of the kmg.—Froude, 

Hold on -proceed in, ; continue to maintain one’s ground without 
falling off, ; keep oneself up 

I 

(o) Day after day, his troops hold on tlieir march through this dreary 
region.— 

[h) Still indomitable they held on through three miserable months. 

Fronde. 

(<?) Hope continiifecf to inspire me and I held on nvAidnWy. Smiles. 

Hold one’s breath* cease respiring for a moment or two through 
great excitement, ^ '^\m) n I 

(a) At this part of the recital, he held his breath.— Dickens. 

(b) He was wound up to such a pitch of eloquence airi passion that 
every listener held his breath in aii agony of horror.— J/or%. 

Hold one's own (hold one’s ground) = maintain one’s present 
ground or position without falling off or giving way. ^t3pt^ 

5(1 ^ ; compete successfully, 

^«T|1 I 
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(tt) There was small chance of the British officer Mding his 0\on mucli 
longer in that isolated station.—^flcyc. 

[b) The devoted Englishmen held their gromd till all their amtuuiii, 
tion was expended. — Kaye, 

[c) Hardly anywhere in France can the private boys’ schools hold 
their own in the competition with the public schools.— J/". Arnold. 

[d) We are told that English manufacturers cannot hold their ground 
against foreign competitors. — Fronde. 

Hold one’s tongue* keep quiet, cease speaking, ^ 

^ I 

(а) You are a fool and had better hold your tongiie.—Dicliens. 

(б) I had no course left me but to hold my tongue^ and he did as lio 
pleased.— 7><? Quincey. 

{c) Nobody knows anything out of the room ; and if you do this 
favour for me, I hold my tongxie. — Thacheray. 

Hold out allot to yield or give way, ; 

last ; maintain strength ; I Hold out against* maintain 

oneself against, 1 

(a) May passed away ; June arrived; and still Londonderry held out, 

Macaulay. 

(b) Indeed it was thought strange that the supplies should have held 
oiU so hug.—Maeaulay. 

(c) Candia could no longer hold out, and the whole island passed to 
the Turks.— Freeman. 

(d) To hold out against such overwhelming odds was now wholly 
impossible.— A'ayc. 

(c) Enemies the most obstinate and courageous cannot hold out against 
starvation.— Thackeray. 

Hold out » give or offer, make, put forward fVg) ’1^’^ 1 

Hold out a hope - give hopes, ^\H\ c^r'SKl t Hold 

out a promise® give assurance, ^nit) \ 

Hold out an inducement* offer a motive to action, 

Hold out a threat = express a determination to inflict punishment or 
loss, (pFJ ^ I 

(а) He held out a hope that the prohibition might not last for ever. 

e , Fronde. 

(б) Hopee of liigh distinction and reward were held out to him if he 
would only be reasonable.— 

(c) Do not hold out faise hope& ; there is nothing more crx^A.^Helps^ 

(rQ I hold out no promise and leave you to judge for yourself. 

Dkkem. 
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(c) They held out no pmnises in this world except of suffering as 
their Great master had suffered.— 

(f) She knew very well that this toas held out as an additional indme- 
Dient to her preserving the stric^test silence regarding the event of the pre- 
ceding night.— 

(i/) I hold out no threat now, but I say that tJiis boy should not have 
one penny of my mon^y. —Dickens, 

Hold to = cling to, wfMl 

vim I 

(( 4 ) Reluctant to fly, he held to bis post for some days after the eva- 
cuation of Soetapore. — Katje. 

(6) Rarnia still held to his old opinions.— 

{(h To the last he held to the great object of his life --the abolition of 
Hhvery — k)' miles. 

Hold up one’s head = keep oneself up, have no reason to be ashamed, 

I 

((i) She hoped again to see the day in which we might hold up our 
heads witii the beat of them. — (Joldsmith, 

(6) With £120 more, they might live in decent comfort, and hold up 
tku heads yet,—Thackeraij. 

(e) Many a man has done wor.se, and come to no wrong, and holds 
kis head up. — Thackeraj/. 

Holdup one’s head high = look big, assume a proud demeanour, 

cm mi I 

{a) For a few days the whole Harold Smith party held ^tp their heads 
very hi<jh. —Trollope. 

ib) If some people in public life were acquainted with her real opinion 
of them, they would not hold their heads up quite as high a.s they do. 

Dickens, 

(cj I could still have offers, that some wlio hold their heads higher 
would bo glad to accept— 

Hold up to (holfi up as) = present to public view as being deserv- 
iiig of, (til’ll ^ ^<(15*1 fill c’ltPf 

^sll I Hold up as a model =put one forward as worthy of being imi- 
tiited, C^f^r ^r^Tl \ 

(a) And the king himself is held up to cxecratioq as n hypocritical 
tyrant. — Macaulay. 

(h) I do not hold up Joiibert as a very astonishing and poWeiffiil 
genius.— 

(c) They keep out of sight what is beneficial, and hold up to public 
haitation all that is defective. — -Maca^day. 

23 
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(d) He was holding up ma niodel a man whose talents and acquire- 
ments can never be too highly extolled.— 

Home and abroad, at = in one’s own country and elsewhere, 

(a) His name at once became great at home and ahroad,-^Qreen, 

{b) Numerous claims for priority in making the discovery were setup 
at home and abroad. —iSmiles. 

Home, at » in one’s own house, TO, OlCSfTJ ; in one’s own coun- 
try, 1 

(a) He stayed at /mmc and worked.— 

(b) At home there was nothing but confusion, abroad there was nothing 
but disaster. — Buckle. 

Home, be at (feel oneself at home) = feel oneself comfortable 
and happy (as one is at home), ftsf ^ 

^<n (tt«( ci^l, » 

(a) You see lam quite at home here, though you have never seen me 
before. — Trollope. 

(l>) They had been born and bred on the Continent. They never fdi 
themselm at home in our island.— J/rtcaw?ay. 

(c) But he would have been equally at hmne under any otl»er state of 
things.— 

Home in, be at -be conversant with or skilful in (some subject), 
W ^1 5«1I| I 

(а) That kind of acting had been rendered familiar to him by long 
practice and he was quite at home in it. — Dickens. 

(б) My father said, the prince was perfectly at hme in the polemic 
doctrines of the reformed church. — Carlgle. 

(c) It was a pleasure to converse with him on topics, in which he ms 
thoroughly at kome.—Falgrave. ' 

Home with, be at = be thoroughly familiar with (some person), 

(a) She was at home with everybody in the place. — Thack&ray. 

Home, make oneself at -make oneself as comfortable and easy as 
one is at home j feel at ease ; TO? 1 

(а) Mahe^jourself at horn.— Dickens. 

(б) After all this, it will perhaps seem no great matter of wonder that 
she should have been rather out of sorts unable to make h^self quite 
home.-- Dickens. 

(c) But being bashful and not used to make herself at hme on such 
occasions, she felt at a loss how to do 'A—Dkkene. 
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Home to, bring “Convict one of, c?tft ; make one fully 

sensible of, 1 

(а) The opposition could not hring home to the king that species of 
misgovernroent which alone could justify insurrection.— 

(б) Treason had not been brought home to him by legal or even by 
tangible evidence.— 

(c) It was easy to bring the guilt home to the ofrenders.— /ra?/(?. 

{d) There never was a politician to whom so many frauds and false- 
lioods were brought home by undeniable evidence.— 3/r/ca?i^ay. 

Honour, a point of- a matter which is looked upon as involving 
questions of character and reputation; a matter to do which is looked upon 
as honourable and to abstain from which is considered dishonourable, 

(ft) Til Greece it was a point of homur for a man to cleave to his party 
against hia conntr y,-~M(icatdag, 

ih) In that age it was a point of honour v/itli many men to sacrifice 
their country to their religion. — Macaulay. 

(c) Hesistance therefore become a point of honour on the part of tlie 
fipauiards,— 

(ff) While courage was tlic point of honoxtr in other countries, inge- 
nuity became the point of honoxtr in Italy.— J/aca?i%, 

Honour, a sense of- a sense of that which is right, proper and 
honourable, with a course of life correspondent thereto, ^ 

(a) The true gentleman has a keen sense of honour^ scrupulously ' 
avoiding mean actions.— 

{h) But a sense of honour restrained him from public apostacy. 

Macaulay. 

(c) Such was the true Eoman sexm of hanour that they all kept their 
word and returned,— Deaw Merivale. 

Honour, an affair»of-a disprite to be decided by a duel (to establish 
Rome point of honour), c^t^l ^ 

^ 1 

(a) But he was specially remarkable for having in the prosecution of 
uxi affair of honoxir slain two men, persons of rank and conatMjuence. 

ScotL 

(b) I want your assistance, my dear fellow, in an afair of homur. 

Bkkhs. 

Honour of, in* by way of mar^jing or glorifying (some imporkuit 
occurrence or person), C^t^i 
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(r?) In Inmonr of the marriage of hi« daughter, Henry ll. lield a goiv 
geous toiiniainent,- F ramie. 

(h) About a year after tlie miptialfi, there came into the world a young 
baron, in v'hose konour a great njaiiy fireworks were let off.. — Dichena. 

Honour, on one’s = on the pledge of one’s honour, 

; (PiPw 

I 

(a) Every one had to rise separately and give in his verdict o?i /m 
konour before a great concourse.— 

(h) I declare to you upon my honour that he left home this morning 
with £1500 in his pocket. — Thaclerny, 

(c) It is but a month ago that you swore /t09J0W that you 

wouhl accept no inc)rc bills. — Thackeray. 

Honour to, do=l>e ci editable to, reflect credit on, 

C!r?f ; treat with respect, I 

(a) The decency, the gi-avity, the jmblic spirit, the justice which 
appeared in every part of the transaction, would do honour to the most 
respectable public men of our time. — Macaulay, 

(b) In every other department we have had a series of great and 
powerful thinkers who have done honour to their country. — lUickle. 

(c) Do no honoitr to a rich man merely because be is rich,— 

(cf) The Greeks then united in doing honour to the brave warriors. 

Golden Deeds. 

Honours of, do the^sliow civility and attention to guests in the 
manner of a host ; act the host in (a certain place), 

(a) And afterwards Miss Sedlcy the honour-^ of the drawing-room. 

ThachruV' 

(b) Having do?ie the honours of his house iii this liospi table mauiiei’, 
he went out to wash liimself. — Dickens. 

(c) He had no carver, but did the honours of the table himself, like a 
private gen tl email. — Craik. 

Honours to, pay '^akow some public mark of respect to, show rcs^ 
pect to, ! 

(a) Ttwa»usua»l with the Pizarros to these obituary 
their victims. —Prescott. 

*'(b) Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers 

Hook or crook, by somehow, by any means direct or indi- 
rect, I 
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(u) Only leave him to ua, and hook or crook we wilt secure him. 

\Varreiu 

(h) When he tried to practise as a doctor, iie got % Iiooh or crook a 
black velvet suit and looked as big and grand as he could.— TViacjt’emy. 

(c) So his purse was replenished in the old w^ay, by hook or crook, 

Irving. 

Hope against hope = hope for what is good when there are very 
slioht grounds for hoping, ^\*i\ I 

{a) I hoped against hope that some change migiit turn uj) in our favour. 

Thackeray. 

(h) Yet hoping against hope to hear the longed -for sound of the com- 
i]ig licljj from Meerut, the devoted Kiiglisbiucn held their ground till all 
their aiiimuiiitiou was expended.— /w/yc. 

(r) With what despairing obstinacy will tliey persist in hoping agennst 
hope !— Warren. 

Hot for one, make (a place) too = make one’s position lugbly un- 
coratortable, 'IC'f 

’tt^l 3t3 31, *513) I 

((0 liut Civsar manages to make Ilcrda too hot for the Pompeian 
ffmads. They find that they must leave Ilerda and escape over the Ebro. 

Trollope, 

Hour, at the elevenths = very late, at the very last moment, 

’Itc?! ^<1 j when likely to be of little use, 

^1, when some decisive step is about to be 

taken, m m ! 

(ct) Tf, even at this elercnth hoai\ Charles had acted fairly towards 
his people, the House of Commons would have given him a fair chance of 
retrieving the public contidence. — Macaulay. 

[b] Were his services, rendered at (he elei'enth hour., to be ])ut in coiii- 
parisoii with the toils and sufferings of those who had borne the burden 
an<I Iieat of the day 1 — Macaulay, 

(c) That fatal ihdecision had again, at the elemifk 1mi)\ overthrown 
the bolder counsels which he had been persuaded to adopt.— yuiryc. 

How is it that=^v£)§f 

(а) Mow is it that tliis still lives in your mind 1— Lamb's Tales. 

(б) How is iV, Sir, that this poor man is used thus liardly ? 

(Joldsmith, 

Howl, set up a-=inake a prolonged cry, like a wolf or dog, 

; raise an outcry, ^13 I 

* The reference is to the parable in the Bible, Mathew ch. XX. 
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(a) Hereupon the dog set up a dismal howl and then began to bark 
furiously.— Wjuj. 

(&) All the goldsmiths and pawnbrokers set up a h<ml of rage. 

Macaulay, 

Huff, in a (colloq,)=^\\\ a fit of disappointment and anger, I 
{a) *‘If you do not think me fit,” replied Andrew in a huffy “give me 
niy wages and I shall go back to Glasgow.— 

(5) He came away in a fury, and Aboo had much ado to prevent Iuh 
leaving the capital in a huff that very {is^y.-^Palgrave, 

Hum and haw ( colloq.) = speak with interruption or hesitation, hesi- 
tate, Cl? I 

(a) But no one of us can tell, without humming and Imwingy who it 
was that rebuilt the Ephesian wonder of the world. — Be Qaincey, 

Hum a tune = sing with the mouth shut, I 

(a) Humming a tune to show that he was quite at ease, he subsided 
into his chair.— 

(6) She hummed a tune and Morleena danced a dance,— 

Humble-pie, eat* = come down from the position one has assumed 
and be obliged to submit to some Imnriliation, ’TW ; ^*1 l 

(«) Swift sickened, rebelled, left service—a^e humble-pie and came back 
again. — Thackeray, 

Humble to the dust = reduce the power of one to the lowest point, 
Jiti? T31 1 

(a) To recover Silesia, to himhh the dynasty of Holienzollern to the 
dust was the great object of her life.— J/acaw/w//. 

Hurry, b© in a=be in haste to do something (denoting generally a 
confusion and want of collected thought!, 

{a) He was again in a hurry to have the question settled.—i^’roMrtf^. 

(b) I am in a hurry to get back, for he will be anxious while I am 
away,— 

(c) She was xn a hurry tq see her daughter established in the world. 

Trollofe. 

Hush up =>|iee th|it no further noise is made about (some disagreeable 
affair), suppress or keep concealed, ^ 

* Probably originally a punning phrase. It is said to be derived from a 
pic made of the entrails or humbles of a deer. 
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(<x) Notwithatandiug Elizabeth’s letter there was an evident desire to 
hish lip the inquiry.— 

(^) The matter was growing rather too serious to be hmhed up. 

Dickens. 


I 

111, take it - be offended, ; not to like, ^ ^ I 

(^,) lie could scarcely expect them to defend his cause against a govern- 
ment which had a regular army. He therefore informed them that he 
should not take it ill if they made their peace with the new dynasty. 

3facaulay, 

(h) But the matrons took it very ill^ that Mr. P.’s mission was of so 
unimportant a kiinl. — Dickens. 

(o) He once more sent up his card to B. by a messenger who took it 
very ill indeed that he should come back again.— 

Ill, be taken (fall ill) = be attacked with some illness, 1 

(^t) Tillotson vm taken suddonjy ill while attending public worship 
in the chapel.— 

(i) 11^ fell seriously ill and his dissolution was hourly expected. 

Smiles, 

Implication, by ^-not expressly and in direct terras but indirectly ; 
tacitly, impliedly, fstRul 

»ltc? I 

(а) The Company had, hy implication at least, authorized its agents 
to enrich themselves by means of the liberality of the native princes. 

• Macaulay. 

(б) I do not speak hy implication about the man. He is, I say without 
disguise, a low raerce,paTy wretch^ — Dickens. 

(c) By this treaty, the two powers bound themselves, not in express 
words, but hy the clearest implication^ to make war on England. 

Macaulay. 

Impression on, make an** become indelibly stamped on one’s mind, 
; produce a perceptible effector influence lon, 

^ I 

(a) Tliat passage made a great impmsim upon me when I was tf boy. 

Helps. 

Kh) The place appears to have made a great impression on him. 

Arnold, 
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(r) Hti despaired of mtd'/iiff ttn mpresswji on the mass of iguorauee 
with wliieli lie saw himself siiiToiiiKled.— /’roMrfc*. 

(d) And iiuding that they could '/mh no impression on the enemy’s 
works, they sounded a retreat. — Itobertso)}. 

Impression, be under the-^be under the belief, 

^[■-1 1 

(a) The Earl n'as under the impression that if the lords were in extre- 
mity, ho was to enter fcJcutland.— 

iji) They do not like it to be known to their employers that they are 
saving money, heituj vuder the impression that it might lead to attein[)ts 
to lower the wages. — Hmiles. 

Impunity, with ™ without being subjeeted to pnnishnieiit, (it^ 

.‘I I ; safely, I 

(-^f) As long as they faithfully discharge their obligations to the para- 
mount power, they are permitLed to opi>r{‘ss teiih impunity any subject 
who may incur their dia[)leasure.— 

(?>) He suffered liLs subjects to neglect the laws with impimiO/.—Lmih. 
(c) Enough was done to show the enemy that tliey could not with 
impunity come outside their own ports,— >So?d/<«y. 

Inasmuch as --because, l 

(a) The gods ihemselves were deprived of their saciificc, inasmuch as 
their wor.shippers were depiiveil of the means to ofler it. — Arnold, 

{h) JTe did look dampish, i/iastmich as the rain was streaming from 
his neck.— 

(c) 111 one of his work.s ho tells ns that Bishop Spratt was very pro- 

perly so called, inasmueh as he was a small 

In and out - within and without, i 

{a) He saw her pas.sing in ami out from her father’s room, 

' Thacl’errnj. 

(h) All this time there had been a great whisking in and out of the 
other room. — Dkhms. 

{c) JIo was very restless too, constantly walking in and o%d, — Bichens. 

Ins and outs, the-thp nooks and corners ; the secrets pertaining 
to, I 

(a) 1 don’t much mind talking tliese things over with yon, for you 
know all the ins and outs of the whole affair.— Warren, 

In that = because, for the reason that, I 

(a) All men began to say all good things to him, and to extol his for- 
tune, m that he had a sun blessed witli so excellent a disposition, 

Trollope, 
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(It) Blic confessod, that she was more to hlamo tlian (laudio, tktt 
slu' willii^gly consented to his dishonourable solicitations.— Tuks, 
Inch by inch (by inches) «eveiy inch of it, '>\t^ ; by slow 

{n) They disputed their ground mch hj inch^ lighting witli the fury 

,,f <]os}»air.— 

(ft) Through all such dangers, it was triumphantly brought inch hj 
and arrived at its jouruey^s cud in fine ernuHtinn.— 

{c) The commons were giwing by degrees into power and properly, 
L^aiiicd ground upon the patricians inch ft// inch, — Arnold. 

(d) I see I must wring the story from thee ft// inches,— Hcott 
Inch of him, every = all over, in every respect, r-f i 
(fO 1’hose who reinernberod ilio (’Japtain his fatlier, declared tliat 
Master George was bis pa (papa) crerj/ inch of him. —Thachern}/. 

[h) IJe is a Iving e/v;?// inch of ft/za, though without the t}‘npi)ings of 
i King. -'Curli/lc. 

{{•) IJavelock was eiw/ inch a soldier. * Koj/c, 

Inch of, within an => very near to, ^5 i 

There were C(*rtaiu inaications that tluy were nif/iln an inch of 
.1 very (le.sporato (iuarr(d.— 

(ft) They accuse you of attacking your master and being udthin an 
nirh of fpialifyirig yourself to be tried for murder.— 

Inch of one’s life, >vithinan=so severely that one is almost at 
Ihu point of death, I 

(</) He got so insolent one day, that I was obliged to thrash him 
'tnthuiun inch of his life, — Thackeray. 

(ft) rU Hog you mthin an inch of yovr life.— Dickens, 

Initiate one into the mysteries of -instruct one in somr subject 
not geuerall^^ known, iflPsfS 1 

(a) He initiated little 11. mto the mysteries of the Latin Grammar. 

^ Thackmay. 

(ft) He had be^n educated with the utmost care, had been initiated 

while still a boy, into fhe mysteries of diplomacy and court intrigue. 

Mncanlay. 

(c) The youngest reader of vomniices must recollect how often the 
females during the dark ages were initiated into the mysteries of surgery. 

Scott. 

Initiative, take the - take the first step, lead the way, 

(ft) A report reached him that Jbhe men of the detachmonta wished 
to s})eak to him on parade. He detormiuod therefore to tah the initmtive 
ft'd adflress them.— A'ft///'. 
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{h) Tlie French ambassador suggested thatjie would do wisely to take 
the initiative himself, to send Renard his passports and commit the country 
to war witli the Emperor.— 

((?) (^ecil took the initiative in complaining to the French ambassador 
of tlie charges against h^x.—’Ffonde, 

Instance, at one's (at the instance of) -at the urgent solicitation 
of one, ^1^8 fsnm ; under the orders of, 1 

(а) At Grattan^ 8 instance a meeting of the Dublin freeholders was 
held in the Exchange to petition the king.— 

(б) I also, at Mr. Bs imtance called several times on her son. 

Warren. 

(c) I was arrested at Hamburgh at the instance of the English minis- 
ter,— 

Instance, for*for example, i 

(а) Why should a subject be compulsory in one part of the United 
Kingdom and excluded in another ? Why should agriculture, for in- 
stance^ be compulsory in Ireland and forbidden in England '{--L^ihhock. 

{h) The instances of obstacles thus surmounted are iiumerons. Take, 
for instance, the remarkable fact that from the barber’s shop came J eremy 
Taylor the most poetical of the divines.— 

(c) There is no judging by appearances as a general rule. No one, 
for instance, would take him for a clever man without knowing who he 
■wtis.^ffazliU. 

Instant, in an = in a moment, ^<0 I 

(fl) In an i 7 istant the Parish church was unroofed.— Frowefe. 

(б) But the name of Clive quelled in an instant all opposition. 

Macanlmj, 

Instead of (in its or one's stead) ~ in place of, (c^ 

®t5l ’ll ; far from, ’ll ^51 TSt I 
{a) Imtead of peace, she heard of nothing but murder and ferocity. 

Fronde. 

(6) So saying, instead of a libatiox, he applied tjie goblet to his lips. 

Golds^nitk. 

(c) Imtead of a help, Miranda became a hinderance.— Tales. 
(c?) The name of that fady no longer appeared on the door-plate, that 
of Miss K. being substituted in its stead.*^Dickens. 

(e) He ref^uestt^l that the learned young doctor Balthasar might be 
allowed to plead in his stead.— LamVs Tales. 

*(/) Instead of diminishing employment, the loom increased it at least 
tenfold.— AS^^a^7es, 

Instigation of, at the = being impelled or urged forward (to some 
evil course) by, ScifSRt?! I 
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{a) At the instigation of his friends the Eemi, he spared the one city 
to please the iEdui, the other.— 

Intent upon eager about, deeply engaged in, I 

(a) Philip intent on the succession for himself was unwilling to etu- 

barrasa himself with a youth of whom he thought as ill as possible. 

Fronde. 

d>) So intent were the servants upon the sports, that we had to ring 
repeatedly before we could make ourselves heard.— 

(o) Affecting not to see him, he feigned to be intent upon mending a 
'^m.—Oickens. 

Intents and purposes, to all® in all senses, practically, 

(rt) A man furious with jealousy is to all intents and purposes a mad- 
man. — Thackeray. 

(^») All persons entitled to the use of lands wore declared to be to all 
intents andpur'poses the lawful possessors. — Fronde. 

(c) There is an incurable blindness caused by a resolution not to see ; 
and to all intents and purposes he who will not open his eyes is for the 
present as blind as he that cannot. — South. 

Interested in, be = have a care, concern or regard for ; have an in- 
terest in ; be solicitous about ; I? 

; be pleased or amused with, 1 

(ft) Every man was deeply interested in the welfare of the society to 
wljicli he belonged.— i/acaw^a^. 

% He talks to plain men, in language which everybody understands, 
about things in which everybody is interested. —Macaulay, 

(c) She knew that Cecil loas interested in the Crey family.— 

(d) Norfolk the most interested in her acquittal said distinctly iimt 
Lc thought her gwilty, —Froude. 

(e) I declare seriously I am thoroughly interested in your story. 

Helps, 

Interest, make y (See Supphynent). 

Interest in, tal^^e an==»take a delight in hearing, reading, or talking 
about, ^ ; feel pleasure in 

attending to, C^*( pleasure at one’s welfare, 

^1^1113 ; endeavour to advance one’s interests, 

s ^ 

(а) William replied that he took a groat interest in Engiisli alfairs 
and would keep his attention fixed on them.— 

(б) He took an interest in politics.— 

(c) You don’t seem to take the smallest interest in the garden. 

Dickrn ^ 
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[ili 1 a«k tliis because I take an interest in ym.~~J)iekens. 

Interests of, in the = for the benefit of, i 

(tO They govern solely in tfoi interests of tlie ruling c\ty. --Freeman, 
{b) JShe had run into flanger in the interests of the Cluireh of "Rome 

Frouik. 

U’) Tile Ravi of Lennox, it will Ik* remeinbere<l, had lofst his estates in 
the interests of England. — Fronde. 

Intervals, at=^at times, TOTT, ; at periods interveniiio 

between one event and another, ; here and there, at distances loiv; 
or short from each other, I 

(d) Nothing was to be beard in that place, but at intervals the ilistant 
bill kings of dogs. — D/cto.'f. 

(h) These visits, at tntercals of a week (/. c. the period of a week in- 
tervening between one visit and another) she paid me and compelled nio 
to take my fee on cacli occa.sion. — llumoi. 

if) His jiliiys appeared at longer intervals {L e. a longer period inter- 
vened between the appearance of one play and another).-- 

((/) Night robberies prevailed in the by -streets where a feeble oildani|» 
or two glimmered at long intervals.— Kni(fiL 

(c) Ihesc guns 8choml)erg had placed at wide intervals for the pui- 
pose of conveying signals from po.st to post— 

Invest in lay <Hit (money or jirojierly) so that it may be safe ninl 
yield a profit, ^'S\^ 

' - 

(u) It scarcely ever happens that any private man or body of men 
will livrest property uf a canal,. a tunnel, or a bridge but from an expecta- 
tion that the outlay will bo jirofitable to thorn.— Macaiday. 

(h) The proceeds of the subscription tvere invested by this council of 
the college in imldic securities. — Kndjht. 

Issu0 With, be a.t=disagree with one on some disputed point, 

(a) On thi.s point the leading memhers of the committee had hoen at 
issue with the allie.s.— 

(h) She nm at issue wi^i. her whole Council of all parties and shades 
of Opinion.— 

(c) They naturally at issue, first with their neighbours, and next, 
mill their contemporaries on ail matters of common propriety and jiulg- 
nieht,— 1/ad itt. 


Issue, a point at«a point in di;<puto, I 

(«) The points at imie between them were so many and so compHcatcil 
that the Irish lawyers could not see their way through them.-/’ro7(f?^-. 
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(/>) Aftor a long contention, the commons eoncedod the great point at 

(<?) The iiimtion at issm was whether England had or had not a right 
to govern Ireland.— 


J 

Jack-of-all“trades, a -one who can turn his hand to any kind of 
husiiicss, but excels in notiiiiig, a[ 

m =11, i 

((t) He conceives that the business of the magistrate is not merely to 
soc that the ])ersoiis and jiroperty of the public are secure from attack, 
hut that he ouglit to he a j<ick~of-all-tmde.^y architect, engineer, school- 
ma.stei', merchant, theologian &c. — MamuUtp. 

Jar upon one’s ears = sound discordant or harsh to one’s ears, 

1 Jar upon = ]>rove excee<liugly disagrealde to one’s 
feelings, ^'5^1 ; interfere with, 1 

((f) There was soinetlung in the manner of these words that jarred 
upon his car,s. -^DieJeensi. 

(h) His laugh j<(n on one's ears after seven score years. — ThaeJeerap, 
^c) 1\ jarred upon her to be obliged to commence instantly to tell lies 
ill reply to so much confidence and simplicity, 

(it) Too much gaiety or laughter would jar ifpo?i their almost sacred 
quiot—Tharkerap, 

Jealous of, be = be apprehensive of (owing tori valship); be uneasy at 
tlio success of ; Pit# «tf3 

I 

in) He ^008 jealous of bis colleagues and even of his brother. 

Macatdai/. 

(/i) Wc are Jealt^us of the atieution which Monsieur pays her. 

Thackeray. 

(c) To both these sisters have I sworn niy love ; 

Each jealous of the other, as the stilng 
Are of the adder. — Shakespeare, 

Jest at- talk jestingly or lightly of, I 

{a) Ke jests at sears that never felt a woinid.— Shakespeare. 

{h) lie who had dared to jest at tlie minister, suddenly fell ill, and 
died there in presence of the whtiJe party. — Buckle. 

Jest, in (opposed to in earnest) ^iov mere sport and diversion, not in 
truth and' reality, ! 
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[a) Slie observed more in jest than earnest that she feared her son led 
but a wild life at college.— 

{h) I believe that S. had said what he had in jest, — Lichens, 

(e) And given in earnest what I begged in jesU-Shahspeare, 

Joints out of— out of place, like the head of a bone slipping from its 
socket, Jltf Tt^ Tft'QTfl ; thrown into confusion, disordered, full of 

disturbance, I 

(a) On all sides the ancient organization of the country was out oj 
joint, — Fronde. 

{h) The whole machinery of Government was o^U of joint ; and ho 
was not the man to set it right.— 

(c) They believe easily that the world is oiit of joints because they 
with their little bits of talents miss the instant recognition which they 
think their Fronde. 

{d) The time is opt of joint ; Oh cursed spite 1 
That ever I was born to set it xighi.—- Hamlet 
Joke, a practical -a joke the fun of which consists in something 
done, ^ Ttraf ^ dtcrtu) I 

(a) He was full of practical jokes^ and his deliglit was to tease hi« 
aunts and cousins.— 

{h) In his youth he was, it socmis, fond of practical jokes.-— Macaulu if, 
(c) This vagabond genius has becpieathed us a whimsical story of liis 
pinctical jokes upon Goldsmith. — Irring. 

Jot down “make a memovanduni nf, I 

(a) He lent me his note-book, in which he had jotted down a some- 
what large list of archmological .subjects. — Knight. 

Judge of»form an opinion of, f^P 

I 

[a) It is thus tliat we ought to judge of the events and. the men of 
other times. — Macaulay. 

(fd They are capable adjudging onl^ o/ the surface of things.— /ry?'////. 
(c) No man’s merits can be fairly judged of if fie^is not known. 

Iladitt. 

Juncture, at this = at irlus critical point of time, I 

(a) The plain Christian pco]do were unable to discover, amidst coiilliet- 
ing testimonies ^nd ar,gumonts, to wbieli of these worthless priests who 
were cunsing and reviling each other, the hearlsliip of the church rightly 
belonged. It was nairly at this jwnctnre that the voice of John Wicklillc 
began to make itself li^d^xd.— Macaulay. 

(h) At this juncture it was rumoured that a Popish plot had beeir 
diuovered. -Macanlay 
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(e) He reproved her ami gave her his parental advice to correct herself. 
But at {hat juncture they were disturbed by the sound of voices in dispute. 

Dickens, 

Jury, pack a -bring together a body of jurors unfairly and fraudu- 
lently for the attainment of some unjust end, 

{.m I 

(c/,) To pack a jury was now the great object of the king.— 

{b) Ho was forced to remove tliosc who thwarted him by means of 
perjured witnesses, packed juries^ and corrupt Macaulay, 

Just as = exactly at the moment tluat, exactly as, I 

(ft) Just as we approached, we heard the sound of music.— 

(h) Here he arrived as the abbess retired into the convent. 

Laml/s Tales, 

(r) ’Tis eihicatioii forms the common mind, 

Just as tlu! twig is bent, the tree^s inclined. — Dope. 

(d) He would bully them, and knock them about just as his master 
tlid to him, — Kiugsley. 

Just now = at the present time, ^^15? ; a moment ago, <£|| (i<i^ 

^Ttt) I 

(«) I am rather hard up^w-s^ now, — George Eliot. 

(5) He was here just now. ^Trollope. 

Justice, do --if we are to speak justly of one, 

; administer justice according to the law, •Ut^J 

1 

(a) To do he seldom practised this sort of dissimulation. 

Dickens, 

(h) Some of them were indeed, to do them justice^ men of parts. 

, Macaulay, 

{(') lie sent the strictest orders that justice should he done without 
delay. Justice ^oas never do7i€. Nobody was punished — Fronde, 

Justice to, do « give one the praise one merits, speak justly of one, 
treat one justly, ; partake of or eat 

lieartily, ^ I • 

{a) He had tried to do justice to both the contending parties, 

Macaulay. 

(h) They did not fail indeed to do justice to the ability of his Govern- 
nient both in peace and war. -^Merivale, 

(c) He had not much time to <]h justice to the good cheer placed before 

him.— ,Sco«, 

id) Ample jttstice was done to the meal,— 
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Justice to, in = with a view to justify or vindicate one (iinplyiiii, 
j^enerally, a (iesire'' to clear one from any imputation or to prevent ;uiy 
niiHappi'ehension of motives), Cfft^ 

(«) I do this injiiHloe to myself ; because in tlie event of my nanu^ 
happening to bo disclosed, the letter is calculated to work me much pre* 
judice with my professional brethren.— 

(/>) We must make jiropor inquiries into his statements, in justice tn 
him as well as to our.selves. — Dickens. 

(c) Still we must say, itt justice to the many eminent persons who eon- 
enrred in it that imtliing can be more absunl than the imputations whiuli 
for tlm last IGO years it has been the fashion to <*ast upon them. 

Mamulaii 


K 

Keep alive ^ keep in a state of action, keep unevtingnished, 

<rf^l 1 

(cf,) An independent rarliament kcjyf (dire the dream of an in(lej)endoiit 
nationality. , 

(f>) r*y his fo]idness for worthless miTiioiis, by the sanction which lie 
gave to their tyranny and rapacity, he kejA discontent constantly nlirc. 

Miwaalujf 

(c) nis curiosity was excited and kept alive by lliesc cuj'iouw mgariif' 
remains.— 

(d) The memory of other authors is kept alive by their works. 

Macauhrj. 

Keep down = hold in subjection, restrain, I 

{(t) The Teal statesman is he who in troubled times tlie 
turbulent without unnece.ssarily hariassing the well-alleeted.'— 

{h) The Cecils disliked him and did all that they could decently <lo 
to keep Mni doim, — Mitcavhtjj. ^ ^ 

(c) The hatred of the Whigs vras kept down by fear.— 

Keep one’s own head above water = keep oneself from sinking ; 
make both end-s meet, avoid»baukmptcy,i[t»f1 I 

(a) The farmers and the artizaus objected naturally to bearing the 
entire charge— ^liey V'l^o sulficieiit trouble to Iceep their own heads 

above water.— Froude. 

tj}) There is something monstrous in compelling the petty shopkeeper, 
barely aide to keep his own head above waU^^ to contribute.— AV omJc. 

(c) The secret of these worthy people keeping tlmir heads above waf<% 
was that their ordinal y habik^ were fmgal. — Kniqht.. 
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Keop habitually late in retiring to rent at night, 

-dtps ’’'^1 ' 

f^a) Tliat lie Infi^ />o//r.s, I know. - Warren. 

(/)) She kept hfie honn'n and ho was often alone with Iot till midnight. 

Fronde, 

pleep o£f=hoep at a disianee^ ?lKl ; jin^venl from enniing 

„|,011 one, Cfiasl I 

[ic) Jejeniiah, krrp ojf from me. — f){ekcnsi. 

(/<) A guard of JiOO men was bartdy .sullioioiit to hep of the howling 
jH'Ople. -Fronde. 

[r.) Witli her api'nn .as u IomhI to hep the ram of she ran er}ing up 
:mil down the enelosure.-'-/>//*/<o/,v. 

Keep one’s WOrd=-kei‘p one’s promise, I 

{It) The (iuecii had jnuiniMid liiat she would not alhnv herself to be 
tnovc'il hy the lemonsti :ini*es of sliaiigers, au<l slie had so far kept her 
,'t}rd.~ -Fronde. 

{h) They took ii soU-niu oath not to forsake tlieii colours, and to their 
honour it must be said that they hpt their (rord.— Fronde, 

{r) Kings of coiii'se, like otlier i)eo]ile, ought to hep their icord. 

Fronde. 

Keep out* exclude, prevent from atfectiug one ; iircveiitfvom obtain- 
ing ])o.ssessinn ; ^I’th ^ I 

(e) If any ask me what wouhl satisfy, 

To make life easy, thus f would reply ‘ 

As inucdi as heps oni hunger, thirst, and coVL—Drpden. 

{h) Then advising her to draw up the window to hep the cold airo?if, 
lie mounted the — Dtekene 

{c) They will perhaps pas.s a resolution excluding women to make 
Mire of keepini) out the Queen of Scots. Fronde. 

Keep pace with - go as fast ^s, keeji u]) with, go hand in hand with, 
be j)ro])ortionate to, no’t to be beliiiul, Jt^lW srs^l, f’ll ^1 I 
(n) Htleii.i oiicb'sivouri'it hvp ixirn irilli wiiuii he ran 

away ao rudely from her. — Ixmh's Tidi'-i. 

(h) U would have reiiiiired tlio i«'ii of a ready « ritcr to hvp paceu'ilh 
Ills utterances. — Warren. 

(c) Their moral advancement kept pare nith tlieii* material iniprove- 
inent. — Hmiles. 

{d) Hia possessions were great and hiii h\\\\Y\eH hpt pace irith the 
^tlluenee of his fortune. — Uoldsvidh. 

(e) 111 intellect and attainments he kept poee with his South ep. 

2r) 
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Keep the wolf from the door -keep out hunger or poverty, 

(а) His ten pounds would hep the wolf from the door until better 
times came round.— /Swtto. 

(б) The case of authors by profession was indeed a wretched one, 
when the greatest of their number had an incessant struggle to keep th 
wolf from the door,-— Leslie Slephen, 

Keep to == adhere strictly to, confine oneself to, 1 

(rt) I beg you to keep to the point and answer me.— Helps. 

[h) He kept almost entirely to his own quarter of the house. 

Thackeray, 

(c) He kept to his own rooms until young Harry quitted Drumming- 
ton.— 

Keep to oneself = not disclose to others, I 

(a) For a time lie kept his situation to himself and went about with a 
haggard cohntenance and a breaking heart— /rrw/;, 

(h) He had indeed only one objection to their designs and that objec- 
tion he kept to himself.— Macaulay. 

(c) But I hpt these sentiments to myself— Dickens. 

Keep up -main tain without abatement, ; preserve, , 

prevent from falling, continue to hold, ; keep awake, 

(а) Still the battle was stubbornly kept up.— Macaulay, 

(б) Meantime an incessant raking fire was kept up upon the “Victory.” 

Southey, 

(c) The excitement was kept upw\>Y compositions of all sorts, from 
sermons to street-ballads.—J/aca’f^a^. 

The better Emperors were striving to keep up the aid traditions 
of the Commonwealth.— /Veman. 

{e) The interest of the story is kepf up with a profound s^Ti.—Mormn. 

(f) Keep up your spirits, set to work like a man, and you will raise 
your head among the best of us.Smile8.^ 

(g) I will never be a patty to the combination of the butchers to keep 

up the prices of Dickens, 

(A) They Ijad, ever since the peace of Nimeguen, kept up a friendly 
correspondence with Lewis.— i/acati^ay, 

to He had kept up to the last an intercourse with his old comrades. 

MacaukY 

(j) He kept thirty clerks up all night, writing out a clmrter, 

DickenS' 
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Koep up with* keep pace with one ; equal one in, •' 

(а) His ordinary pace was such that those who were admitted to the 
honour of his society found it difficult to keep up with him. — Mctcot/ulcLy'* 

(h) No attendants could keep up twVAhis spml— Macaulay, 

Keeping with, be in = be in agreement with^ be consistent with, 

1 

(flf) Her figure wns in keeping with her countenance, slender, graceful, 
and delicate.— Warren. 

(б) The edifice in not at all in keeping with the rectory. — Macaulay. 

(c) The folly and insolence of the letter were hi keeping loith the whole 
of his conduct.— 

(d) Tt would he quite in keeping with your cliaractcr if you did threaten 
me. — Diekens. 

Keeping, be in one’s = be in one’s charge or custody, OTtT 

(ff) The manuscript was in Bentley's keeping —Macaulay. 

(h) There is a small legacy of fourteen or fifteen pounds left him by 
Ids uncle which he understands to he in the keeping of his cousin.— 

It would be strange indeed if our interests were safe in the keeping 
of a man whose gains consist in a percentage on our losses.— i/am 

Key to, a »• something that enables one to got an insight into (a secret 
nr anything difficult), ^1 j 

(а) This most curious fact is the key to the history of Scotland in the 
IBtli century.— 

(б) lie had clearly no key to the mystery and could not hurt him who 
kept it close within hi^ own breast. — Dickens. 

(r) Our belief is that the kei/ (o this contrast between the two rivals 
is to be mainly found in their several feelings and positions.— i>oe»?an. 

Kick the beam =» fly up and strike the beam (said of the lighter arm- 
of a loaded balance) ; be found wa^iting in weight or importance ; lose im- 
portance ; V3WC5( I 

(u) If the whole world were put into one s-cale, and my mother into 
the other, the world would kick the heam.SMiles. 

(6) Defoe’s conduct, while the political ha lance was rocking, and after 
the Whig side had decisively kicked the beav^^ i.s a ciy’ious f tudy.— 

Kind, in = in produce or some kind of commodity and not in money^ 
pfT(l ; like for like, in a similar way, 

c*rt< i 

(a) The tax upon tillage was often levied in kind upon corn. 

Arhuthnot. 
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(M Tliat tlio payment of tliuse fines in kind would be often 
vexatious is obvious.— 

(f) Foul taunts were Hung at lier which she returned inlcM.—Fmiih' 
(f/) I admit that I was accessory lo that man’s captivity. 1 have sutrei-. 
cd for it ia kind. He has decayed in his prison ; I in mine.— Bidiens. 
Kith and kin to = relateil to, kinsman to, I 

My grandfather is his cousin, --so ho is kith and kin to mo. 

Bidtuis 

{h) I love a Foul, as iiatni:Lll> as if I wore of .iith and ki>i to him. 

Luiiih 

Knees, fall on one’s-- (See (to dov'n on kinm^. 

(u) The (Juecn /i'V n^' -/ 4cr and besought the King not to gne 
her up to them.— 

Knock at the door==b(*at at a door for admittance, 1 

(a) The servant knotird ///e once, tuuVe, tliiicCj but roc(‘i\c(l 
no answer.-— 

{h) These words weie ad(lros.sed to some person who liad knocked at 
ofilce-z/oor. — Dickon 9. 

(c) For harbour <it a thousaml door.'f then knocked. 

Kot one of all the llioiisaml but was locked. — 

(tf) And in her despair she is knockiiuj at cren/ door [i. e. a])plyiiK( on 
all sides for help).— 

Knock down«fitriki‘ down, pro.strato by blows, ^y^l- 

^'<1 I 

(a) lie bore ])atieiitly from niei]di(;ants insults more provoking tlrni 
those for which he liad knocked dotm Osborne and l)idden defiance to 
Oh est erti e Id . — mt chiif. 

(h) He sutfmed him to approach to within the requisite distance and 
then knocked hitn don'n. —Dirkem^. ' 

(c) Though tiiey almost /’y<oc/vv<? the door they could not gain 

admittance. — La ni 4’.s* Talcn, 

Knock out -force out of the socket by blows, 

1 

{a) He struck the first blow which was returned by another that 
knocked ovt his eyo.—doldsntitlL 

{h) So let #the woman go, or 1 will knock your brains out with my 
keys.— /S'co?/. 

Knock on the head»' 'd by a blow on the head, 

; destroy, ; frustrate,, 1 

bO He was to he regarded as a fox who was to be snared by any means 
and knocked on the head without Macaulay. 
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(/>) The ( 'Umpbells liinl knovh^d the Macdoiiiihls o/^ t/i(' head. 

Macaidiiy, 

(o) As it is, the great objeii of my voyage is hnockcd on th hmd. 

Did'cns. 

Knock up ^ fatigue so as to roiulev one unable to do more, I 

(n) My horse is quite knodcnl ttp. (Jan you lujt give uic a night’s 
lodging "iScotL 

{h) And thou all these races coming one after another— it’s enougii to 
hM }f/> any hWow—Thackercn/. 

((') J wish you would pull off my boots for me ; 1 am fpiite kmK'kcd 
ttp-fHckena. 

Know one for -know one to be, I 

(/f) Vou know 'in^i for a gentleman — Dickrn/i, 

[h) Anybody i)as8ing him ill tlie street might have for a 
good man at tir.st sight.— 

Know of (g(‘riei'ally used with >?o, nonc^ onr^ .^ome (fr.) = havc know- 
Iwljfe <.)f, C<i451 ^1 sfW I 

(f/) 1 know of no single book which contains all these subjects. 

LubbocL 

{h) Why not have a Danish dog ? I knew of one as big as a came- 
!i‘{)))arci.- -Thackeray. 

(r) They desired no great pleasure.^, they knew of none greater, 

Oohhmith. 

{d) She kiiGV\ she said, of some who had their own secret reasons for 
what they ailvised. — (Johhmith. 

Known to, be = be acquainted with one, be familav to one, 

(«) To Wiliam he was already slightly known.-- Macaiday. 

(h) All these were facts known to all the world,— /’mo/n/w, 

(c) The secret musfi have been k%u)Wii to many persons.— 

The contents of the paper's were vvcdl known to all the towns. 

MaaiitJoy. 

Known to, niake=tcll or proclaim to, I 

llis speculations were mtde known to the worhl in his treatise, 

Orem, 

{f) Ilia teims were nmk known to Elizabeth’s Council. 
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Labour, in = undergoing the pangs of child-biith, \ 

{a) The queen’s ifi labour and ’tia feared 
Will with the labour end. — Shakespeare. 

Labour, a division of - a division of work among several persons', 
each having some particular portion, ^ I 

(tf) The utility of a divismi of labimr became clearly recognised. 

Bndh. 

(b) Without a df'msf'nh of labour the worhl couhl not go on. — EiuMe. 

(c) In these circumstances it was thought desireable that there should 
be a dieisiou of Kihour. — Maemdajj* 

Labour under -be alllicted with, suffer from; be subject to ; 

fVj ^2?r| ; I 

(а) She labours under an illness which altogether unfits her for such 
a journey. 

(б) The first glance showed me that he w^as labouring uiider high ex- 
citement.— ]yarren, 

Ic) Mr. (Irote himself labours under a certain amount of misconcep- 
tion.— a??. 

(d) The friends of liberty laboured under the disadvantage of wliidi 
the lion in the fable compluim'd so h\iiav\Y,-—Ma€anhtj/, 

Laid up, be - be confined to bed by illness, i 

(ft) The king had been laid up all the winter and had directed tin- 
army from liis sick-bed, 

(6) lie was ordereil to Quebec, where, his surgeon told him, he would 
certainly he laid up by the climate. — Sontheg, 

{c) For iiiy part, thf)ugh I have not been laid up^ I have never been 
perfectly well since yf)u left us — Couper. , 

Large, at -generally, without restraint, in the mass, 1 

(a) The world at large U the arbiter of a iiatjon’s fame. — Irving. 

(b) One is a parhair frequented by the public* at large ; to aiiotliev 
loom gentlemen hi lively resort. 

(c) The nation at larg§ was still ardent for Green. 

Large, be at = be at liberty, be without restraint, f 

(a) No Papist suffered to be at large in the town. — Macaalag. 

(b) lie was allowed to be at large on hia own recognizances, but he was 
foibidden to leave England. — Fronde. 

(c) The ministers and courtiers of the King of Oude were at large in 
(Jaloutta and the neighbourhood and might journey whithersoever they 
I>leased.— 
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Lash into fury ■■ render furious, 'tfvH c^^irl i 

(a) The sea wa^ laahed into fan/, and, swelling into mountain billows, 
tlireateiied every moment the ciuzy little bark.— 

(i») The presence of Lennox ami Larnlcy liad lashed the Scottisli fac- 
tions into fury,— Fronde. 

(f) J)efoe lashed them into fury by liis exhortations to the study of 

peace. 

Last, at = at the end, c»fr^ I 

[a) Tlie truth is that lie had at lost succeeded in procuring the aid of 

Fi’aiiei‘.-'6''rcevi. 

{h) They hurriod away without stopping or s]ioakiiijj. At last they 
lialted and confronted each other with bl.ink and rueful faces.— 

Last but ono - the one ]irecediug the last, I 

{a) \\\ the lost chaiAov hut 0 }u\ I have attempted to ascertain wliat 
tlios(; e iron ms lances were which prejiared the way for the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Last but not least - last in order, but not on that account the least 
ill impui-tanw!, c*ic^ ^c'5, ’ll I 

(uj But besides these, an ample provision of cloth, handkerchiefs, 
gltisH, necklaces and the like filled up our saddle-hags. Lcist^ hnt not least, 
two large sacks of coffee formed alone a sufficient load for a vigorous 
camol, ’-Pahjnvce, 

(h) lie drew fresh students to his lectures by the attractions of his 
wit, his arguments, and last^ hut not least, his unrivalled cook and cellar. 

Kingsley, 

Last, to the ^ to the end of one’s life, C*r^ I 

id) To the last he held to the great object of his life— the abolition of 
Slavery.— 

{h) To tiSe last, however, his intellect retained all its keenness and 
vigou r. --Miica day, 

(c) Those who sujfcn'cd denied Jlieir guilt to the last — Macaiday. 
Late, of = lately, 7\x^f^ i 

(«) His letters to his mother at home had become of late very rare 
and short. — Thackeray. 

l^) She had not been quite so happy as she used to be, of late. 

Bkhens. 

(c) The attention of the country has of late been much directed to our 
foreign and Colonial Policy. — Luhhoek. 

Late than never, better » it is better to have something that is 
desirable at a late period than not to have it at all, 
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((?) L<‘igiiiiz ours now, hatter lata than never ; after so many years, 
the lias Ilia own '\g^\\\, — Carlj/le. 

Late, too -of little use, the proper time being paat; after the piojier 
time, C^C^, C^(^T I 

(o) Now when too lati\ it was seen how large an error hail been com- 
mitted in permitting the Fiincess’s cscajje. — Fronde. 

(h) l>y the fatal imlecision of tlie Ministry, Prussia was left unaided 
till it was too lata to aid her. — ff/VY^/o 

(c) When it was tuo lata to save Ritzio, Elizabotli revealed to Melville 
t!ie secret information which she had received. —Fronde. 

\d\ lie rallied a little under the pills wdiieli 1 administered to him ; 
but alas 1 it was too (ate. — Tharkeraif. 

(e) Her letter came a day too iate,—Maanntai}. 

Latest, at the -not later than, not be) Olid, ^'5 

{a) He was to sail at the latent at the cud of December. — Fronde. 

(6) On Mumlay next at the latent^ (i. e not later than Monday next) 
1 exjiect to bo with yiax.—JIacanhu/, 

(c) He is coming home shortly, by I o’elock this afternoon (d //c 
latest , — II arren. 

{d) They had expected him at thc\oxy latent^ two houis ago.—i^Wv.'/z.'f. 
Laud to the skies (see Fj tol), 

(а) Garrick landed the work to the skien and prepared to bring it out 
with all possible stage-effect. 

Laugh at»ri<licule, i 

He lanjjhed at the jokes. — Tkacheray. 

(б) When the worhl laiajhn at me, 1 faiajk at all the world and so wc 
are even. — (dold^'inttli. 

(c) I may peidiaps be laughed at by some for noticing such an a]ii»a- 
rentJy iusiguificanl ciicumstance. — Wt^rren. 

Laugh in one’s sleeve -laugh at a person, not openly but in secret 
preserving a serious face towards him, S 

snna '^1 (^5 I 

(o) J*en laughed in Ids sleeve at tlie manner in which his uncle began 
to imitate the ^acat'man.— TVoic/crtiy. 

{b) He laughed in his sleeve when Dr. Parr reverently knelt down 
and rendered thanks. - Knight. 

(c) The Regent’s troops were in piutiny for want of wages, and Mait- 
1 lid Ino'jfh'd iji his sleeve as he walelied her xvearing out their patience. 

Fvooda 



JJaUgll oft =» laugh so as to imply tliat the iniittei is of little moment, 

(a) Though T felt faint at fjoart while listening to liei, I lanf/hdd it off 
,tn(I sai<l it must have been fancy.— 

{//) lie laxifjhed off her appreheusions, assuring Iwi’ lliat tliev were 

i;ioinjclloss.— 

Laiwh to scorn « treat with contempt ami scorn, deiule, ^‘tl 

vffq ^\ 7 [] <'TT1 , I 

(fO In our country a writer who shoiihl venture on it, would he laughed 

^0 .•x^'oni, ■~'i\fucaula g. 

(b) —Laugh to sroni the power of man, 

Tor none of Avoiiian born .shall harm Mac])eth.— 

(r) The tyrant tavghcd Ids request to mmi, — VoUvn Deedn, 

Laughing matter, no «iio joke but a very serious affair, 

At I 

{a) If that steam had been a little, only a little stronger, or if the 
lutk it had been cmly a little weaker, it would have boon /o) 

hiiitjliiiaj matter tlnuj ; the village would have been shaken to the ground, 
-iinl tile rocks hurled into tlie torrent. — Kingdcy, 

{{>) To one who bad so narrowly and so lately escaped, it was no 
'Hfnjhiag matter to hear of new aflidavits in preparation . — Dc Qidnceg, 

Law, go to -seek legal redress for some wrong ; refer a dispute to 
juilutal cliicisioii; ’Rl I 

(r^) The neighbours irent to law to settle who was the true owner of 
Kingsley. 

(h) These patentees fell out and ivciit to lam with each other. —AS'mfc. 
(Cl But people who go voluntarily to law for the brut time may be 
allowed to labour under some temporary irritation and anxiety.— 'AWvji*'. 

Law into one's own hands, take the ^iisurj) the functions of a 
'■laii t of justice ; inflict j)anishmeut,on one without going to law ; 

(</) Declaring that certain acts ought not to be (unnmitted, they tooL 
th>‘ law into their own hands^ and piinislied those^who had committed them, 

Buckle. 

(6)* Ho was ready on every possible occasion to tnke ih^ law into his 
hands and to execute uj)on the Native races the wild justice of revenge. 

(c) The country people only refrained from taking the law into their 
^w'n hands, from a confidence that the government would do their tluties. 

Fronde. 
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Law, Lynch =pam8lunent by a mob or by unauthorized persons, 
Avithont a judicial trial ; ^?rl ?t^ ^ I 

(a) if a pickpocket were detached, he had L^jneh law. — Knight. 

Law, make one’s will the “have one’s will obeyed, be absolute 
KW\ I 

(a) Kuasia was so placed in reference to the Princij^alities that at aii) 
moment and without any very hard effort, she could her will the 

Kinglul'p, 

Law, one’s word is = one’s orders are obeyed as strictly as if ilu) 
were the law ; one is supreme, I 

(a) He was very powerful ; in his dominions neither ])limdoi' iifi] 
other violation ot' public order was permitted ; and from Wadi, south 
and east, his word was law. — Patgmve. 

Lo'V to, give ^command, rule, lead, ^t^1, 

' ') Frederick had no longer reason to fear that Maria Theresa wouhl 
be a ole to^U'c la if' to VA\i'o\)Q.—Maraidt(g. 

(h) In literature I'hance r/r/re ^a?r ^o the world. — Mifcadlag. 

(c) The Empe I'or’s arms had been everywhere victorious ; he had gicn>. 
law to all Eurojjc at the late Peace. — Jloherisoii. 

Lay about = strike or throw the arms on all sides, 

0\t 1 

(а) Anil he laid ahovt him with hearty good-will, cuffing this man, 
jnishing that.— 

(/>) He flourished his cudgel and dancing round the combatants Ao7 
about hifUj in a most desperate manner.— 

Lay asides put away, ^t%l 1 

(«) Jle fiddixl the garment once more and laid it aside.^Dtehrs. 

(fc) He lugs (/side his distance and reserve and is glad to enter inti’ 
the honest, hcart-folt cnjn\nient of common life. — Irriag. 

(c) But he could not hg aside his natural sevelity and pride. 

RolerUon. 

Lay a bet or wagei*= hazard something on the event of a contest 
or some unsettled question, \ 

(te) Arthur laid a bet with the baronet that his scheme would never 
be established. — Smiles. 

(б) Tliey then laid a wager that if Lachimo did not succeed in this 
wicked design, he was to forfeit a large sum of money. — Lamb, 

(c) Upon this match wagers mre laid by the courtiers, as both Ham- 
let and Laertes were known to excel at this sword-play.— Zaw&. 
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Lay a finger upon =fio the slightest injury to, ; 

interfere in the slightest degree with, I Lay one's 

gng-er on - lay one’s hand on, find out, I 

(rt) There the greatest lord dare not Zetj/ a the meanest 
peasaii tSj/dne?/ S7nith . 

{J}) Burke’s uidliiicliing reverence for the ConStitiitionj and his reluc- 
tance to lay (i up(m it, were it seems excessive.— iI/o?7^7/. 

(r) Let tliom lay t/tcir on a single article in tlio Declaration of 

Kioht, which (Charles is not acknowd(‘dgcd to have violated.— Mucanlay. 
Lay asleep -lull, ^ 1 

(fi) When the King had thus laid aslcop the vigilance of those whom 
he most fenved, he dissolved the B.irliamciit.-— 

Lay bare -^reveal, unfold ; show cleai-ly, C^^STlI 1 
((f) He l(tid Ijajr in a series of letters the scheme of which Ireland 
w.'is being made the victim.- F/'Oiak. 

{b) llage, astonishment, indignation riisluMl through the listener’s 
lii^iut, as the ]d()t was Irdd Intro, — Dicl'ons. 

(f) The cnuiiciatiou of such ideas unfolds llie charaetcr of the men, 
and btyti Infrc their inmost spirit— /jh/rHe. 

Lay before - put something before one for consideration or informa- 
tion, I 

fo) lie laid the propo.sal before Elizabeth.— 

(b) An account of the interview w^as sent to Ramlolph to he laifl lc~ 
/(oc the (J'.ueen of Scots. — Fronde. 

Lay by = sa\ e, "^<11 1 

t*r) To lay by a ruj)ee from such scanty pay was impossible 

(b) FTc every day /(/iW some money % which he woiild at ■' 

-’oniit and contemplate with nuich satisfaction. — itohhtnith. 

Lay djamages at=state the money-value of damages in a su.., 

^1 c^r?iDir^^ m^\ i 

{a) Tliey laid their damages at the enormous amount of £ 10,000. 

, * • HoiUkcy. 

ib) This is an action for a breach of promise of laairiagc, in which 
the damages are laid at £1000.-^Dichens. 

Lay down—resign, give up, relinquish, i 

(u) Is it my life tiiey seek ? I will lay it doif‘u cheerfully.— 

(6) lie could not endure to act with such associates and was there- 
fore resolved to lay down his oflice. —Ar?iold. , 

(c) Tie promised publicly that if they would lay doini their arms, all 
that had been, done should be forgotten. — i'rowefe. 

Lay down as a rulo “prescribe as a rule, 1 
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(a) (t ia iriipoasible to la^ it doim as a general rule that the lovo (,i 
wealth ill a sovereign always produces misgoverunjeiit.— 

(a) He laid it down as a nde not to injure even the smallest creatine 

(f) In truth it may be laid down as an almost universal nde that 
good poets are bad ovitio^.—Maoaday. 

Lay egg's « produce eggs, I 

(a) The swallow litj/s from four lo six white efjgs . — W/nte, 

Lay on - beat, ; criticize, m^\ I Lay on 

thick = bestow liberally, CSm I 

(«) I watched him when ) ou were /(////??^ oii to little Bolder this 
af tei noon. — DicLois. 

{h) i have laid it on Walpole so unsparingly that I shall not be sui 
prised if lie should cut mc.—JIacaiila^. 

(c) Sometimes the praise is laid on thkl' for simple-minded people. 

Mamahtif, 

{d) N'oltaire wiites much more expansively, with touches of llaUei- 
ing unction, which he is aw^are must not be laid on too thick.— Carlyle. 

Lay one’s hand on one’s heart and say = say conscientious! \ . 
honestly and sincerely, {Lftt/imj vnds hand on onds head 

is a solemn mode of allirmation being the same thing as, 

ff5i ^*11) I 

((() He sliould put it to them to lay their hands v})on their hearts and 
say whether they as Britons ap])roved of informers,— Dichem, 

{h) If at this moment you can lay your hand on your heart and say, 
‘‘Before (lod I am innocent of this deed,” 1 will depart — 1 will btdieio 
yoi\.—Lytton, 

(c) The lady with her hand on her heart {L e, solemnly) protested thai 
her husband was falsely accused.— 

Lay oneself open to *= expose or subject oneself to, 

{a) He lias doubtless by so doing laid hinuelf opeA to the charge of 
inconsistency. — Macaulay. 

(6) He did not like to say so, lest he should lay himself open the 
charge of sacrificing principle to expediency.— 

(c) He thus laid himself open to the attacks of the prejudiced and the 
aelfish. —Merimlt 

Lay out = expend, ; plan, j arrange, I 

(«) He enlarged a little gardenand laid out some money in ornament- 
ing his hou.se i\xoi'o.~^ Macaulay. 

j) lie laid out all his gains in purchasing land,— 
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(f>) It wasi certainly a delightful residence, happily situated and laid 
with niiich taste and elegance.— llarmi. 

((/) The;^ grounds [about the house were laid out in the old formal 
inaiiuer of artificial flower-beds. —//■yiX'7- 

(<') Ue assisted in laying oat such articles of consumption as had not 
been duly arranged the previous night. —Dichmf. 

Lay to heart = take to heart, feel dee]>Iy, 
rX ; consider seriously and intentlv, WJ{ ^<-^1 I 

[a) I did not lay it ninch to heart that my only oeciijiatioii during the 
lir^t 0 months was to hurry through the streets, as if in attendance on 
mniu'inus [)atients. — Warren. 

[h] Jlc laid wdiat I said to 1ie<(rt and began to furnilh himself with 
tlip best writers upon the controvcrterl points. — Vovyer 
Lay to one’s account = attribute to, 1 

((/) They are troubled with giddiness and fulness of the head, all which 
they hid to the account o/ philosojihy. — Macaulay. 

([j) The veiy abuses against which he had waged an honest, resolute, 
and successful war, were laid to Ids account.— Mmnday. 

Lay up =“ reserve for future use, I 

(o) William lunl by strict economy laid up against a great emergency 
( tiea'iiiie aiiiouiitiiig to about .0250000. 

(^>) T tried to lay up as much as I could for the dearth which was to 
follow. - -S^cvinan, 

(e) The treasure laid up by Cheyt Sing had been pojjuhirly estimated 
a niillioii steiliiig.— 

Lay waste =■ destroy, desolate, i 

{>0 lie laid umle the gardens and villas of the gentlemen of the 
settlement, — Macaulay. 

[If] The coliiitry all along the road had been (completely deserted and 
hid imte by bands of ivhhov^i.— Macaulay, 

Lead astray =• mi, iguide, i 

('0 Murray, Argyle and Maitland had been led astray by vanity and 
idle ambition.— 

(b) So ajjpeared England and Englaiurs chances to s])ectators not 
wholly led astray by Catholic synipatliios.— 

Lead one by the nose=drag, as a bear by his l ing; lead one blindly, 
cause one to follow another’s direction ; C'^ 

I 

{a) Sergeant S. is at the very top of his profession.— He leads the 
by the nose^-^Dickens, 
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{b) Wliile the world fashion will continue to lead it by the 

Co/fy*ty_ 

(c) He was capable of being coaxed about, and led by the noae^ to a 
sti aiige ilegiec. — Oat'l tjU. 

Lead one to the altar ~ conduct an uiimavried lady to church f(n. 
the purpose of luaiT) in ^ iier, marry a lady, 

(«} Many years atter her ladyship’s demise, Sir l*itt led to the altui' 
Ilosa, daughter of Mr. Dawson.— V'/uic^-emy. 

{}>) Until Augustus ’iead^ me to the alLai\ he is not sure of me. 

idled c'/(s, 

Lead, take the -take the foremost jilace, be foremost ; act as tin- 
leader ; take the most juajinincnt part ; ^[<3^1, C4H 

<r«^i 1 

(«) Uor many )ears, Uiigland has ialiu/i the Idul in the endeavours ii 
put down slavery. — Liihhoek. 

d>) Holland took ike Lead m acts of open hostility to tlic new [lowci. 

ill' i/\ 

(e) For uijself, 1 was not the person to Lake the lead of a party. 

i^’ciChVUi, 

{d) They hd the lead in its debates and liavc the chief nianagcuum 
of its business. — freeman. 

Lead the way - go l)cfoie and show the way, act as a guulc, 
^m\ I 

(f/) Nile /n/ ///c to the dining-room whither i followed 
1 i ILlc pupils. — 'J'hack era y. 

(b) The Palmer to whom every path in the wood appeared to W 
familiar iul the icojj, — lictdL 

pj) So saying, she led the t*'a^ to the libravy, ami ] foUowed.— AVo//. 

Leading strings, in under the guidance 01 control of anotlu i 
(like a child just learning to walk who m lield up stringsi ; 

W ill 'IM'.'n »ltCi( iti, ^|l ’1 n«!t 5«i9!| , 

in a state of absolute dependence, I 

( 4 ) 1 do not know v^ihat tlicri* can be in that woman that she 
to hold both }'on and Luftoii iji ie<tdi,Kj — Trollope, 

{b) The^jjiibli/' Ls ]msi]lanimous ami cowardly, because it is weak. 
it is unwilling to appear in leadimj strimja. — ilaUitt. 

* League with, be in=be in alliance with another, (generally, 
bad pur])osej, Sf^lJ v:m ^<11^ I 

(ii) There was a suspicion that the ohl adherents of the Kaja of 

were in league with the representatives of the reshwas,— A"oy(?, 
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{h) There could no longer be any doubt that he too wan in Uague with 
tjie Prince of Ovmg^.—Mnoanlaij. 

((j) [t might liiivo been thought that ho vuin u} Jeagne with Mary to 
llirow Eli/al)eth off her guard.- -Froude. 

Leak out^beeuino public in a claudestiae or irregular wiiy, 

{(f\ Home of these jocose conversations havt; at times leaked ofU --Irving. 
Least, at (at the least) = if nothing (‘Ise, to say no mure, to say 
tlio least, at :iny rate ; («ir^ 5^4 j I 

(#/) Ijcwis Imd afar stronger mind (hau rlames. He had of 
111 etjuaily liigli sense of honour. — M<frafd<>if. 

[h) 111 ildellectaial gifts Mary Si, nail was at leant ICyzabetli’s e(|ual. 

Ft'oude. 

(r) Alfred was a lawgiver ; at leant ho collected and an-anged the 
Liw Fi. —Fi'veinati. 

{(h If he ])erscvered in his attentions, she would endeavour to dis- 
I'ciiiiej'* lliem, or at the least would render him no countimanee. — hiekean. 
Least, not in the-not in the smallest degree, *1(31 

(e) t'jareinhm wasam^uof anothei generation and <lid /'uf f/i f/nJ 
had nmlerstand the society which he had to govern.— J/iicn?«Ao/. 

{!>) But the ]n iiit fell blank upon his eyes ; and ho did 'not know in 
de leant, what he was reading.- Thackerai/. 

(c) A strict friendship subsisted betw'oon those ladies, which the dis- 
Hgivcineiit betaveon tlunr fathers di<l not iw tho leant iutorru})t.— 

Least, to say the = nut to say iill that might be said, ^’11 •{] 

(li) The extent of her worldly km»wledgcMvas to my tho least^ very 
f ] r. ('sl i on al )l e . — Dieke n n. 

{h) lluw very iinfiudent, to say the least <d it, Mrs. B’s coiidnet had been 
with young H., sitting up with him oii deck unfil all hours, — Tkaekeray. 

Leave no stone unturned - do everything that can bo done, use all 
livactieabl.i mciuis tot'ltect an oUjei-l, ^Itf^ =11 =I(*(=lK 

CeII ^^1 1 

((() 1 walked liome resolving to Imvo no stone untamed in their behalf 
and raise the £40 we had already collected for them to a iiundrofl. 

Warren, 

♦ . I 

{h) But Trwine will leave no stone imturned with the judge, you may 
I'ely upon i\\'A.t.—(jcor<je Eliot, , 

Leave off desist from, stop, I 
[a) Never leave of hoping.— 

(h) He took up the poem at the place wlieie he had left of.-^Dickens. 
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Leave of, take = h'u\ farewell to, ; lose, mU I 

{(i) But the Lreaoli waH iireptarablc j and Voltaire lua leat'enf 
t'lt'Jt'rie for ever. — Macauhfi/, 

{})) Eogera aakod be allowed to tah leace o/liis wife and children. 

Fmmlo, 

(c) Tlie child ba.s tahen learo of her 8enHej^.~-7)ndvws. 

Leave one' in the lurch cleave one in an embanasHed or helpless 
situation, ! 

(fi) Spain made its own terms with France when it could and !rf( 
Eimlaud in the Itn'ch. — Dial'eas. 

O 

(h) Government, i suppose, will do what is right, and not leave mu in 
tli e I m‘h . - Ho u th ejf. 

(c) Tliat the Emperor himself disgracefully left them in the lurch 
nothing as to the original feeling.— 

Leave one to one’s fate = think no imne of one or take no imai 
care of one, but suller one to umlergo wdiat fate ordains, V 

1 

(rt) Phili[) if pushed too far might make his own terms and lear> 
England to its fate.— FroH*le. 

(b) If she refused she would be left to her fate.— Fronde. 

Lecture, a curtain -a lecture or reproof given by a wife to l-n 
husband in bed, I 

(d) A eHrt((iu leetare is worth all the .sermons in the world f(jr toacliing 
the viitues of patience and long sutlering.— 

(i) In a curiai/i lecture she took her husband to task for his cruel 
conduct tf) floe. — Thael'eray. 

Lecture, read one a == administer a formal rc])roof to one, reprove 
one, 1 

{a) The old Lord to<»k tliis opportunity to read a very sharp lecture 
on his vanity andvvaiit of res]>ect for his betters — Macaulay. 

(/;) She abused him and read him lectures with sisterly frankness. 

* ’ I Thackeray, 

id) Sir F. Kiiollys on his way down read a lecture t(j Nortliuniberlaiid. 
and the Council of Vork for their forwiirdnes.s. — Froude, 

Led away by, be - be le*! a.stray by, I 

{(tf Slie warned them not to be led away by sinister influences. 

' * Fronde. 

Left to oneself ==» left alone, ; permitted to follow one’s 

own* desires, I 

(<^) Left to hmself aa 2 i\ny he wjia n^.turally in a thoughtful mood. 

Dickens. 
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{h} lie lixeil Ills regular expenditure at a tnlling sum whieli, if io 
lie never exceeded.— /n?m/. 

(f’) liimsdfy lie now began to elaborate liis own system. 

Mfw Muller. 

Legs, be on one’s = stand to speak, w/ti ^tysl^r i 

ia] Scarcely six weeks from the day of tlie duel iraii this indefatigable 
\[r, S. on Itis legs in the House of Coninions. — Wunm, 

[h) He mts Oil Aw legs ; he was very ted unis ; and he had only one 
t()])ie, the merits and wrongs of ITastings.—JAtccii/^u//. 

Logion, their name is = their nuniber is l.irge, tiiey are iiiiumier- 

,h|r, I 

ia) And eanst thou tell inc the nniuber of tlioso bamlitti ? (iallant 
Sir, flen'r name is legion, — Scott. 

(/;) She had smitten but a few of the heretics here and theie, when 
like the evil spirits, their name ims Imjion.- -Froiale. 

Leisure, at =fr('e from oceu]nition, conveniently, i 

(f/) lledeet afterwards when you an- ■ t leisure. -—Thackeray. 

{h) !l(! will be in Jjondon in a fortnight, quite at lci,mre,, and anxious 

toatlciid to our alF.iirs.— 

{(') Newman left him to sip his ow'ii at leisure. — Dieknis. 

Lend oneself to = give oneself up to, ; 

nnl !i person in (something bad), C^l^l ; join, 

I 

((f) Men who lend themselves unconsciously to lies become eventually 
deliberate rogues. — Fronde. 

[h] He remodelled the bench b) dismissing four judges who refused 
tc Jeml themselves to his plans. - O'reen. 

((’) She lufd been banished from tlie royal presence and was ready to 
Inid herself to any desperate scheme.'— Fro 

[il) Yet he lent himself to tlie paj'ty-ery that Pitt was taking his flrst 
measures for the rC'enslavement of ivdninL— Morley. 

Length and breadth of the land, the = tlie whole extent of tlie 
country, I 

(tt) The note of warning was sounded across the wliole length and 
hrmlth of the land. — Kaye. 

(?d They were tampering with the troops at the Fresidenc)' and sow- 
ing (langerouB lies broadcast o .'or the le^igth and hreealth of the land. 

Kaye. 

* 

Length, at -after a very long time, ; largely, extensively, 

f'dly, 7 [\ fgrf^I5l I 

27 
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(,/) And at this vow of lionses, after traversing a very dirty and dust}- 
he <(t lenfjth arrived with a palpitating heart.— 

[b) For some minutea they walked along in silence, until «« 
utung AV, burst out into a loud laugh.— 

(c*) On this jioiut Mr. Hallam dilates at length and with conspauoih 

abiIity."”.lAf<'«^/^^o/. 

[d) TIh* question was argued at great length and decided by a majo- 
litv of the tiudgos in favour of the Crown.— 

Length, lie or fall at full = lie prostrate, fall flat, ^g^:; 

(rO And ^queers .striking his head against it in his descent, lay at hi^ 
fall length iiponMie ground, stunned and motionless.— 

{b) He fell at his Jnll length on the floor and began to yell in a fi ij^rhi. 
fill manner.— Horn’??. 

Less, none the (not the less) snot on that account in a less do- 

gree, 0 \ I 

(ft) The children could not understand it, but they liked it 
less for th\L — Kingsley. 

(h) Tlie story of Mew ton and the apple may be a legend. Yet no)h^ 
the less Newton di.^eovered and revealed the law of gravitation.— 

(r) His hope of ending his .sorrow was gone ; but none the less hr* 
nerved himself to complete the advantage gained. — Golden Deeds. 

{d) The crime wa.s of course publicly denied, but it was not the hss 
believed.— MerU'ttle 

(c) We restrained ourselves from the exjiression of any decided cnir 
victi<m in this matter. But not the less di<l I feel that Caroline was an 
i n jnred wife.— A'// ight. 

Lesson, learn a*=gain some knowledge by personal experience (of tun 
id a painful or a lr}iiig character), I • 

(a) I have learned a lesson which I hope I may never forget — Trollope, 
{h) There can be no doubt that Cj^sar got the, worst of it in this strii^f- 
gle, and wc may sunni.se that he learned a lesson wliich was of service to 
him in subsequent campaigns. -^Trollope. 

Lesson from one, tft,ke a -• gain useful instruction from one, be- 
come with advantage the pupil of one, 
etPtcs <1(111 irty, I 

(ct) The finest diplomatists in Europe might have a lesson from 

the corporal. — Lyttvn. 

Let down - lower, S»tl| OT'SHI I 

(o) I li <lfcfuult of ladders, the men of the 69th let down a rope and he 
wasilrawn up unhurt— /Taye, 
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{h) He let himself down out of a window J)() feel fioiu the ground by 

(f?) It was impossible that in such circumstances he sliould remain 
at the head of the Scottish administration. IIo was however gently let 
dorn from his high position.— 

Let in = admit, 1 

(ti) lie told N. to wait at the front door, wiiile he went round and 
let him in. — Dirkcm. 

[b) Wiat boots it at one gate to make defence 
And at aiiotlier to lot in the foe 

(o) The windows were opened to lot in tlse fresh -am. - Thiokemy. 

Let loose = set at large, set free from re.straint, 

^tfel m^\ I 

(ff) They lei lorm two immense UooiMionnds at night which all last 
liiglil- wore yelling and howling. ---Thackority. 

ih) The playful children just let loose from school. — 

Let loose on -set at (like a dog) ; siiiror to fall upon ; 

I 

(o) Tens of thousands of (Vssacks had been let (ooho on Pomerania 
and 1 hull de n 1 mrg . — Ma oau lay. 

(b) The Scots, finding that the Irish were to b(‘ lot looao oh them, 
threatened to send a force to Ulster,- Fromle. 

Let off^suffer to go free from some penally, ; dlscliarge, 

CWt®1 I 

(o) But Dodweil was far too giaul a cimrcliriian to lot of dissoiiters 
easily.— 

ih] (Charging my pistol with powder, I Id it off in tlie air,— *SV(/y. 

(o) In honour of them fireworks wen- lot o//’.— Diolrns. 

Let onb into -admit one into (generally, a secret) ; malvC one ae- 
qaaiiited with, 5 I 

(<0 The sooner ^'¥11 let the t/oj^ld into the secret the better.-- h'oiay. 
ih) Dr. Johnson lei m a gooil deal into the secret of jmiici<iiis read- 
ing.— 

('■) I was briefly lei into his history by Jh’acebriilge.— 

Letter of the law, the = the exact, wording of the law, th(‘ strict 
inijiort of the word.s in which the law i.s oxpi'i'ssedt 
'Sff « ^*2f I 

(ai lie had so great a reverence for Me /cf/'er o/ //o* /rnr iliat ho* was 
not a serviceable tool of arbitrary .power.- -Jlffctatlay. 

{h) Be his loile ever so bad, still if l»c docs not l)rc{ik the Idtoo oj the 
he must be endured till the end of the vear, — 
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((*) The yueen fomul herself with a war upon her haluis and 
rival ehiiniiini to her crown whose right by^ ike letter of the law was ht ttiii- 
Ilian her own. — Frovde. 

Letter, to the => literally and strictly, 1 

(a) The King’.s promise w\as observed to the letter — Mor leu . 

(/;) ft need hardly be said that ho resolved to follow this adviet- to 
the Utter . — Warren. 

(c) llis prophecy was fuliillod to the Utter.— Morkoj. 

Letters, a man of=a learned man, I 

(a) The practice of cmb'rring on?ur/i of Utters honorary or pecuniari 
rewards, is agreeable no doubt to tluwe who receive them.— Buckle. 

{h) The lirst* was a rude but able soldier, the other an orator ami a 
'/tian of letters. — Mari rale. 

Liberties, take - use language or do things in an improperly fami- 
liar way (generally indicating neglect of the laws of etiquette or pro- 
priety), I 

(r^) The chief— who, ns a famous jester and an old friend of Mir Jallev, 
could venture to take answered, “I allVont the Colonel ! 1 \\|„. 

never get up in the morning without making three low bows to liia 
jackass !” - Jlaanlit^. 

(h) The fact is, lie is my servant, but 1 allow him to ^(r/'^agoodimmv 
liberties, — DUkens. 

(c) Jhit w'oe to those wIkj took lihertie,^ with her \—De Quince?/. 
Liberty, be at =b(3 free or nnrestraiiicMl, 

i 

(a) We are not at liheti?/ to say whether the rumours were well or ill 
founded. — Tkackora/j. 

[h) For a time therefore wery man was at liberty to believe what he 
wished - ■ Maeauhy. 

ie) The King ikav at full liberty to exact full vengeance for years 
of restraint and humiliation. — Macaulf,,y. * , 

Liberty of the press = frci-dom to print or publish anytliing with- 
out legal fini'jervi.sion, l 

(а) An incident took ]dace which .seemed likely to be fatal to the in- 
fant liberty of the pre^s.—^Maca ulay. 

Liberty, set at -=^ set free from confinenient, 1 

Lord Grey immediately set him at liberty-— Froude. 

(б) Ferrars was set at liberty.— Froude, 

Lie down =• place tlie body on the ground, go to rest, 1 

(«) lie lay down on his back, on the table. - Dickens. 
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(i») Uu Lay down upon his bed with some of its covtirings over him. 

Dickens. 

((?) The leopard shall lie down with the kid, — Bible. 

Lie in wait - lie concealed with a view to surprise or seize an enemy, 

vOSf 1 

[а) They lay somotimos in wait for her. — Macaulay. 

(б) All armed boat lay in wait for liiui and he Was taken and brought 
back to the Tower.— 

Lie on the head of = be imputable at one, (c^t^T 
1 

(rO If Castro drove him to hostilities, the blood spilt in the quarrel 
would lie on the head of that cox\\nmu\Q\\-MW.icoit. * 

Lie, tell abutter a falsehood, fwi I 

(//,) One of Young’s two wive.s told a lie invented by her liiisbaml, to 
(‘xplain how a paper of such importance had come into her hands, 

Macaulay. 

(h) If llede tells vs lies^ we will disbelieve his stories. 

(f) For some iini'pose of your own you told a Uc—Diekens. 

Lie to, give the ^cliarge one with falsehood, i>iove an imputation 
to ht* false ; fd’lji ^^1 i 

(//) Lewis complained that, in return for the greatest .service which he 
ooiild render to the Knglish government, tliat govenimeni had given him 
tk lie ill the face of all ChristciidoTii.—j/ucrt«fo//. 

(6) The behaviour of Wyatt’s followers (/are the Uc to the queen’s 
charges again.st them.— 

(c) Tf the tongue of .scandal and envy is busy with you, you must be 
extriiorilinarily on your guard to let your conduct give them the lie. 

Warren. 

Lieu of,* in -instead of (generally, some fhiny)^ I 

(a) yo she went to the cupboard, and in lieu of a ilinncr made herself 
some tea. — Thackerat^.'* 

(h) In lieu of his rights, Charles accepted a grant of .UlOOjOOO a year. 

(iveciu 

(c) Similar debentures wore issued aftorwaVd.s for (Vomwcll’s army and 
were given to the soldiers in Hen of their \\[\y.—Fvoufle. 

Life and death, a matter of-=a matter involving j:l»o risk of the 
lorn of life ; a serious matter; I 

(«) Friends indeed asserted that he was conscientious even to sdVu- 
pulosity, in matters of life and dcatf^.—Macaiday, 

{b) It appeared that Koligion, which was the plaything of the nobles, 
to the people a clear matter of life and death ..^Fmide, 
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((-) To tame tliy Pailciueut, to till the kiiig’a cotteiM— tlioao are 
li fe and death qunatlons . — Vitrt^Ie. 

Life and death, a struggle for=!i struggle ’svliich ends either u, 
\ ictory or tle^lnieLioii ; a desperate struggle for existeiiee; | 

(o) The stj’uggle ^\ith llyder Ali was a stnnjijlo for Ufo and- drift]} 

(^) The Anglieaiis liad betrayed tlieir true tendeneies, in a Ujr amt 
death atrufjifr with the Papiu*} .~/‘Vo?o/e. 

(c) Tills was one of the most important battles in the history of 1],^, 
woihl ; it was a utrnfjtjlefur life and. drath between the Aryan and Tiio), 
Ilian races. Freeman. 

Life and death, hover between -lie in a jaecavions state, 

(a) Edwin had for a month been horeriny hein'een life and death. 

Life, for = for the whole ])eiiod of one’s life, as lung as one slii'ui.t 
live, 

(a) The power being oonforreil on him for lif\ he beeiune tlo' ivil 
king.“”.tVe/'/rufe. 

(b) Napoleon w'as appointed lirst eonsnl for life.--i^ra\l\ 

Life, for one's (on one’s life) -if one wants to save o;a‘’s lin- ,ii 

the risk of forfeiting one’s life, Fl? I 

(n) You dare not for t/onr life lay a finger on me. — Fcott. 

(h) fTusli ! hush! not a woid for tjonr life.— Dirhenit. 

(e) Tlie rebel leadeis bade them, on their HreSf bo still.— 

Kent, on thy lif\ mi more. Fhfdcoiipeare. 

Life to, give -animate, 1 

{a) The .'oulideiiee of their lea<ler^»nv* ///Wo tlie desjionding.— /Vr.s’^'e//, 
Life, lead a (live a life) = live in a eertain manner, (c^t^ 

1 

(/i) If she did not wish to lead a virtuous life, at least she desired to 
enjoy a cliaractcr for yuino.—Thackcniy. ' • 

(h) lie had Herd a life of stainless jmrity. -~/^/’n?u/e. 

(e) Self-respect and a Jine nensc of the becoming were not to be ex- 
pected from one 'vdio had kd a life of memlieancy and adulation, 

Macmd<^jj‘ 

Life, in ettrly»dnring the first part of one’s life or career, 

I 

(fl) Chancer was m carh/ life a soldier. — Smilc/^. 

Life is a lie, one’s whole =ong has ])een a hypocrite all his life, 
me has never in all one’.s life aeted honestly and truthfully, 
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(rt) A tyrant, whose whole life was a lie^ wlio Iiatecl tlic coiistitutiuri 
[),. cause lie had bccii compelled to feign respect for it, and to whom his 
own liouonr and the love of his people were as nothing, would select such 
a eiicis for some appalling violation of law. -'Mavavlay. 

Life of me, for tlie*=even if I were to give my life ; 1 >} any means 
111 ni\ power, I 

((t) I raif t /or the Uje of me make you out, doctoi. — 1) nr/vr. 

[h) lint what that something is, 1 cannot /m* the life of }ae make out. 

Helps. 

{e lUit for the life if hiin he could not recollcclat tliat ]n’cci.s<' moment 
,\hat the anecdote was.— hleleo.^. 

Life, through (all one’s life) = <1 wring the whole period of one’s 
life, I 

(o) lie was thronyh life taeilnrn and bashful.— 

(6) And thromjh life I have striven to act upnii these ju-incij)les. 

M'arren. 

(r) III' has been addling Ids brains with (ignrc'S and book-keeping all 
Us Itf . ■ DiekriiS. 

Life, to the -exactlv, 6^; in exact re[n’esentatioii of the original, 

(fM We will g<» down and look at the picture. There you are io 
llfe.--(teurge ICliot. 

{h) “The guest while in the house is its lord” is a trite saying with 
llieiii, and expresses to (he life the deferenee willi w hich they treat who- 
(.'vcr has once been received umler their roof. — Pahjrare, 

(c) lie meditated im actoi's and acting and the powerful effects which 
a good ])lay represi'iited to the life has upon the spectator. - Lanih. 

i’l) ('aricatured as this may seem to others, 1 need nut assure you 
I lull it is to Via life. — Lijt ton. 

Life in one’s hand, take one’s = bo in imminent danger of losing 
one’s life, I • 

k/) Tallieii, takimj his life in his hand.^ led tlie onset. — Macnvhvj. 

(M Thus I'veiy man who then meddled with pul)Iie alf.ni's tool: his 
life ni his hond.—MncauIay. 

Light, according to one’s ^according to the knowledge or convic* 
tiou one lias, I 

(tO Eveiyman puisnes happiness, accordinfj to his lights and ahvays 
hiis pursued it, and must pursue it. — MtfeanUty. 

iji) Kvery one w'as to judge aemrduiq to his own light and nothing 
eouhl be gained by inducijig men to profess sentiments contrary to their 
‘‘oiivictions.- BneMe. 
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(r) Stich men as Berkeley, Butler, aiul Paloy, each accohVnig to 
fought tlio battle fairly, on tlie common ground of reason and plij 
loso] iliy . — Kimj^hoj, 

Light, bear the —can be made public, 

I 

(a) They were negotiating for the recovery of some stolen pa})er>s 
■wliii-'h would not iho — DtA'eua, 

Light, bring to == reveal, discover, t 

(«) Kveiy day /o'o^o;///' fo //jfy/i^ some new falsehood or contraclictiiiii 
in the stories of Oates ami Bedh»e.~JAov/,/i/rfy/, 

(h) d'he letteii were intereepte<l ; and a formidable plot was hroiojh 
to lujht. — J/'Ovn//oy. 

(c) Every fresh lecord which is JmiKjhi to Jvjht is a fresh evidence in 
its favour. — Fivudf'. 

Light, come to = be discoveroil or revealed, I 

{(t) The facts did not cooto to U<j/it till after his death. — 3/<t<'ctubn/. 

[h) Meauiinu* other secrets to U<jht, --Froiuh'. 

(c) New featuh's of the (iiieen of Scot’s misdemeanour in Englaiiil 
were romituj j»erpctnally to Uijht.- Fro}uh>. 

Light of, look upon in the -look upon, cmisidor, or regard as, 
CTf^( I 

(a) Any other topic grave or gay is looked upon in the light of im[>er 
tincnce.— 

(/;} I considc}' myself ia the light of a cosmopolite.-— (?o/d'{)>uV/o 
(c) Ife regunh'd me ut the light o/a public character.— 

{(!] lie regonled it in the light o/an indignity that a poor friar should 
be jdaeed on a le\el with his august sovereign.-" /Vc.s‘C0^^. 

Light of, make “treat anything as of slight or no eonse«iueiire, 
treat with iudilFereiice, ^*^1, ' 

(а) Lord Holland mode light o/’ hei’*fears. — M(idai(hy, 

(/>} I am not one of those who mahilioht of political ofTences. — Froude. 
[c] Like his ma.ster, he made light o/diillcnlties.— 

{d] But the Carthaginians had made light of the summons, and easily 
evaded the obligation he would liave imposed upon them.— 

Light, see*the-»'be born, ^91(1 ; be made public, 

coine out, ^9111 I 

(c / ) Many persons were in tlie royal bed-chamber when the child first 

saw the light.— Maeauliiy. * 

(б) They have some manuscript work in hand wliich is of too much 
importanne hastily to see the light,— Ilazliti. 
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(i..) Why am I aaked vvliat next ahall see the light ? 

HeaveuiS 1 was I born for nothing but to write 'I— Pope, 

Light, strike a^producc a light by meana of a flint and steel or a 
’ll Cifftwtt ftal 'sitD'l : light a caudle 

„i lamp, i 

(ft) r instantly arose, sti'ml’ a light and wrote the letter. — 8cott. 

[h] liut wait, I will strike a light ; T do not love darkness. — Lgtlon. 
Light up - kindle, ; animate, cheer up, ^?|1, 

PR Sf’T ^*1 ; cluciilate, ’ll ’ift’Hit 4ill I 

(f<) She is now aware that she cannot light vp a continental war. 

Fmide. 

[h) Aiel as I looked upon it, a tranipiil smile ligUed vp her pale 
f(.;itni'('b. — Dickens. 

[(•) llis joy was too great for ooneealment. It litjhted up his dark and 
iiit'liuiclioly features. — Jfacnalag. 

{(1) His eye was on the alert, now as always, for any tiling that might 
up the sovereign jiroblcms of kimiaii governinent.— J/or/cy. 

(c) Kvory writer considers it his boinulen <lnty to light up some por- 
tion uf Shakespeare’s character or Irving. 

Light upon * come to by chance, happen to liiid, 

I 

(<() Indeed we cannot open any volume of this work in any place, 
uithont lighting on a blunder. — Macaulay, 

{h\ Who knows but I may light upon som<‘ legendary traces of Dame 
(Quickly and her guests. 

(c) Turning over tiie leaves of Ids book, he soon lighted upon some- 
tliinct which attracted his attention. 

Light upon, throw — dispel tlie darkness liangiug over; give a kiiow- 
Icdoi.' of ; eiia4)le one to uiulcrstaml ; • 

[if] The pliy.siological researches of Willis tii'st threw light upon the 
stiiiijUire of tlje brain.-, ^ 

(M He tells us tlnit men's behaviour in small matters often throm more 
light on their character than their behaviour in great matters. 

(c) The story desei ves to be fully told ;#for it (hnues great light on 
the (diaraeter of the parties which then divided the ctuirch and the state. 

, Macaulay. 

[d) The journals throw no lighWipon the <lebate, if debate there was. 

Froude, 

Lightly on, sit^^be slighted or not thought much of, ^*11 

W) Their olUcial duties mt lightly on them.— 

28 
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{h) Elizabeth was embarrassed by a rash engagement which woulj 
have sat Ughtbj on any previous sovereign. But she gave the Queen of 
Scots an opportunity of clearing her re]>utatiou.— /"/-oWc?. 

(f?) Her faith however, if she had any, sat lighthj on her. — Fronde. 

Lightning, be struck with = be injured or destroyed by lightning, 

1 

(fit) The statue of Jupiter on the Alban mount was struck with lijh. 
and caused general coustcrmition as a presage of impending rt vo- 
lution. — Mcrivale. 

Like to have, had -had nearly, «rt^ i 

(a; But the ^warf had like to hare been killed more than once. 

Gohhmth, 

(h) Jii this exorcise I once met an acci<lent which had like to have ctjsi, 
mo my life. — Swift, 

Likeliood, in all - in all probability, moat probably, I 
((r) l^hilip in all likelihood would give her Don Oarlos for a hiisbaml 

Fruvflo. 

Liking for, have a«have a fancy for ; like ; i 

(а) 1 had no particular liking^ that 1 could discover, /or anything. 

DkbiK 

(б) He had a great liking for some diversions, quite harmless in them- 
selves, but condemned by the rigid precisians among whom he lived. 

Maeavhnj. 

(c) He evidently has a liking for the American institutions. 

Macaahij. 

Liking, to one's = exactly as one wishes it to be, exactly suiting 
one’s taste, ) 

(a) He swore and was savage, if the cooking was not to Ms liking. 

ThaeJeenn/. 

(b) A person who cannot build a house or a carriage will decide for 
himself whether a house or carriage is built to his liiing. ■—Lewis, 

Line, a hard and fast** a limit or line of demarkation that cannot 
be crossed ; a strict distineiJion, a strict injunction that cannot be violated, 

ia) The Bulgarian imitated the Greek tongue and Greek manners ; 
he was willing in other lands to be himself looked on as a Greek. It is 
only in quite modern times, that a hard and fast line has been drawn 
between Greeks and Bulgarians.— 

(6) It lays down a hard and fast line which fetters some banks and 
is superfluous for others— 
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Line of conduct = course of conduct, \ 

(а) It was necessary that the king should determine on some Im of 
conduct --Macaulay. 

(б) He determined to change bis line of conduct and to proceed in a 
hew cmv8Q,—Macaiday. 

Lion’s share of, the* « the larger part of, all or nearly all, I 

(aj SoKicliard certainly got the IMs share o/thc wealth of this 
wretched treasurer, whether he had a Lion’s heart or not. — Dichens. 

(6) It little mattered to them whether one Prince or another was 
recognised as the head of the family and the recipient of the Uon^s slum 
of the pension,— A" yyc. 

(c) Burke was the least popular at the time when our blind Schlosser 
assumes him to have run off with the IMs share of j)Opularity. 

De Quincey. 

Lists, enter the engage in a contest, (the allusion 

is to the jousts in the days of chivalry, the place fenced off for the combat 
being called lists). 

(rt) The young king himself entered the lists against Luther with an 
“Assertion of the seven saevamentrs.”— 6Vec?t. 

{h) But Ichabod was too conscious of the superior might of his adver- 
sary to e7iter the lists against him. — L'vlny. 

(c) At the same time Francis I. a powerful rival entered the lists against 
him.— 

Little, a -somewhat, slightly, ; for a short time, 

I 

(ft) Tlie truth is that Mr. S. was a littk addicted to drinking. 

Dickens. 

[h) I am obliged to wait here till the rain holds a little.— Dickeiu. 

(c) Vmy you, stay a little^ my lord.— 

Little, not a* not in a very small degree, very much, I 

(a) lie not little startled one moriiiug by Miss IPs abruptly 
entering his study.— Warren. 

{h) Tlic next morning he repaired to the English quarters, not a Utile 
uneasy as to the reception which awaited hyii ilieira.— Macaulay, 

Little by little, (by little and little) gradually, by small degrees, 

I . ^ ' 

* Several I)ea 9 t 8 joined the lion in a hunt, but when the spoil was divided, 
the liou claimed one quarter in right of his prerogative, one for his superior 
courage, one for his dam and cuhs, *‘and as for the fourth, let who will dispute 
it with me/’ Awed by his frown, the other beasts silently withdrew. 

Jisopk Fahks. 
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{^0 Litth In/ little^ tlio handful of Blacks who had lielped llolu'it 
riivc to will the battle of Plassey had swollen into the (liinenaioiis of a 
gigantic army.— 

{h) But, little h// little^ this power was taken out of his hands.— 

(c) So h/j little and little, and not living high, I managed to scra]>e ii]) 
the hundred pounds at last. — Dickens, 

Live by=earn one’s livelihood by (some occupation), 

(а) If you make Literature a trade to lire by, you will be tempted to 
take your talents to the most profitable markets.— /'’/•oetr/e, 

(б) He that would live Inf traitic must liold himself at the disposed uf 
every one claiming business with him.— 

(c) Every man who had to live b/j his wit wrote ])]ay.s, whether lie 
had any internal vocation to write plays or wot.— Mamuhuf. 

Live from hand to mouth live precariously without jn-ovi.^ion 
for the future ; obtain food and other necessaries as want requires, witli- 
out having an abundant previon.s supjdy, ^[f!f i 

(o) No class ever accomplished anything tliat Heed from hand to movth 

JSmih. 

(6) They Heed from lutud to month. — Diekvns. 

(c) While Coldsmith was literally He inf/ from hand to month by'tln' 
forced drudgery of the pen, his independence of spirit was subjected to » 
sore pecuniary tival.—Ireing. 

Live on = maintain oneself by eating, sub.^ist on, 

; be suppuited by, (c^t=l 
I 

(а) The people planted little or no corn but lived upon the flesh of 
their flocks ai:d cattle.— 

(б) The great majority of the nation lived almost eiiti|:ely on rye, 
barley and ovX^.—Macanhn/. 

(e) The allowance is not much,but still enougli to live upon in this spot. 

Dickens. 

id) He lived for a time on the charity of the (.Iwoew.—Maemday. 

Live Up to* conform oy^e’s life and conduct to, 1^ I 

(a) I am one of your diHcipIe.s, and endeavour to live iip to your rules. 

Addiion. 

Live up to one's means * spend ^ all that one earns, ^ 

CV^I I 

(h) The family has been living up to their means, if not beyond them; 
and tlie issue is, that they are thrown Suddenly bankrupt i]p 0 Ji the world. 
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Loaves and fishes, the-thecmolument^of office, C5[t^ 

(,i) The insinuation is that bishops generally take more of the loam 
thiui they owghi.— Trollope. 

Lock and key, under = securely locked up, W ; confined, 

nrM ; with closed doors, in secret, CW1^ W ^1 I 

(f/,) lie kept every document 2 in(ler lock and key. — Warren. 

(h) He was under loch and key. — Dickens. 

(c) Still more singular, what incessant printing is this that goes on 
at tlic King’s Chateau, under lock and hey. —Carlyle. 

Loggerheads, go to (be at loggerheads) (co^^^O-hi-llout) (piar- 
U‘l, ^^^1 ^1 1 

(r<) lie is such a ivemcnrlous fellow that he could »cver contain him- 
self hut would go to loggerheads with the father before he had been in the 
place five minutes.— 

{h) They are at loggerheads amongst themselves about the meaning 
of the iiiscri])tion.— 

Long and short of it, the = the whole of it, 1 

{(i) The long and short of it is that this affair will not be allowed to go 
further. — II 

[l>) 1 have not the money to travel, that’s the long and short of it. 

Thackeray. 

(c) 1 would not mind patronising the Company. But I want to know 
what sort of security there is for the Company’s going on. That’s the 
long and short of it.— Dickens. 

Long, as happy as the day is = happy all the day ; perfectly 
hnpiiy, I 

(fi) He is as happy as the day is long.— Warren. 

{h) Not three weeks ago he was a light-hearted busy creature and as 
happy as thg day was long. —Dickens. 

Long run, in the = in the end, ultimately, ^1% I 

(a) In the long run the honest man succeeds better than the dishonest. 

• ’ ' Froude. 

{h) This is the issue which they arc sure to come to in the long r\m. 

Froude. 

•» 

(c) The Romans did not always obtain the victory, but there was a 

Mtaunchiiess about them that was sure to prevail in the long run. 

> Col den Deeds. 

Look after - take care of, ; attend to, 1 

(«) Look after their horses ami mules and see their train lack notKing. 

Scott. 

(h) 1 should like to know where you would have been now, and in what 
of a position in society, if 1 had not looked after you.— Thackeray. 
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(r) Ho was fully emj>loyed in looking after Iiis own inieveaUand those 
of France, at tlio Court of that prince. — Macaiday. 

Look a gift-horse in the mouth “examine the quality or valu^ 
of a gift received, C?f^ ^ I 

^ pF/’ ^ I) 

(rt) Much obligeil, I don’t want to look a gift-horse in the movth^ wliidj 
ia not a gracious thing to Dickens. 

(6) Como, don’t you think it worth your while to count the notes? 
I tliought T was not to look a gift-horse in the mouthy Sir. But 1 shoiul be 
very happy to count them . — George Eliot, 

Look at “direct one’s eyes to, ; examine, view, CW^h I 

(rt) Look at tkat lady in blue, seated by the Ambassador. — Thackcraij 
(&) Portia now de.sired Shylock to let her look at the bond,™ Z ww/a 
(c) Tliey' are all characteristics which, when rightly looked at roalh 
make the history more instructive. — Freeman. 

Look down on— command a distinct view of something lying below, 
nt'S’ll '£|5f^ Sto '(tw ; despise', ^Sl- 
®t=T ^\, I 

(а) He began to build a great house on tlie top of the hill which loob 
down upon the forum.— drwo/d 

(б) An interview took place in the fortress which /ooi**’ down on lln- 
waters of the (hinges, — Macanlag. 

(c) He utterly looked down on Ins follow-creatures.— 

(of) He looks down upon us country-people as so many blackamoors. 

’ TharJeerivj. 

Look for = expect, wait expectantly for, Wl, ; seek, 

; ’Itt’tt? csit ^;;1I 

(o) The/ would have ahown no mercy theraselvea and tliey looked Jw 
none. — Fronde, 

(h) Wellington was absent and his arrival was anxioiily looked for. 

Smiles. 

f • 

(c) All immediate answer was looked for, but nef answer came. 

Fronde. 

id) Where now were w^ to look for help i?— Warren. 

ie) What do we look for in studying the history of a past age ? 

Thaekrroj/- 

(f) It was necessary to look for repruits who were not mercenaries. 

Macauhph 

Look forward to = expect, await, 1 

(a) Th<‘y had long looked forward' to tiic accession of tl^ir patron, 

Macan((.iy> 
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{i)j He might hok forward to a dukedom. 

(c) The day was fixed for tlie trial, and Realmali looked / ncard to it 
with a fueling of utter dismay.— 

Look in = call, come in, ^ip[\ I 

(a) Mr. S. replied that he should look in at seven minutes past six. 

Dickens, 

(^) I heard voices, and I looked iti. — Neimmn. 

(rj He had hardly concluded, when little Donit looked in to see how 
they all v!cxQ,—DlckcM. 

Look into — inspect closely, examine, ^1^ I 

(r^) Look Into the matter rnorti steadily.— 

[b) While Mary was repairing acts of injustice, (^iiidiuer, with Sir 
William Tetre, was looking into the j)ublie accounts. — 

(c) if we look into the bottom of this matter, we may find, 1 think, 

tliiee reasons fur it. — xiddlson. , 

Look on = regar{Uiii a certain manner), ; be a mere 

ullc M[)ectat(>r (without feeling any interest in the allair), ^-^1, 

cvw ! 

pt) The Queen looked coldly on Inm.—Macaidog, 
ih] The enii)eror looked graciously on the plan and favoured him with 
some prudent counsels— 

(e) The archoT’s waved their caps and cheered, but the crowd looked on 
impassively . 

[d) He looked on^ in mute astonishment. 

Look on one as -regard one (or .something) as, 

(c^l^ w 1 

C'O Distant nations looked on the Pope as the Vicegerent of the Al- 
mighty.— 

(fj) .1 ac\)bites at heart, they /ooW o'/t the Datholics as their natural 
friends.,— jProwcfc. 

(c) III the latter yart of the yjventoeiith century France was looked 
upon as the wealthiest power in Europe, — Mmmlaij, 

Look out for = seek, I 

(а) 1 have been watching and watching for you, and running down 
the lane and looking out for you. — Irving. 

(б) A friend is now looking out lodgings for me in the, neighbourhood. 

Warren, 

(c) He therefore looked out for a pretext and was fortunate enough to 
find one. — Macavlay. 

Look-oift, one’s =* one’s business or concern, (in which one is to expect 
uo assistance from others), TfW I 
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(rt) Of course, tliere is one iuipcclinient, we all know tliat. That unM 
he your hok-out,— TroUope. 

{h) That’s your h oJc-oiit.— Thackeray, 

Look-out for, be on the*carefully looking fov^ 

(a) Helen wi Me /(O’ this expected guest, ami saw him 

fi’om her window. — Thackeray. 

(h) They found the stable -yard full of .soldiers who were on the look 
out for Charles.— 

(c) She is not equal to* the work of supeiiiitcnding that vaHtmansupu 
and must he on the look-out for a succes-sor.— Thackeray. 

Look OVer«»(fAamine carefully (generally, some writing) ; read, 
nil ^ 1 

(а) He wished me t() look over and revise some of his works.— Arro/f/. 

(б) T shall look orer these papers and tell you what they iivo.-^Dich uti. 

(c) His practice' was to look orer a j)age or two of a Greek or Latin 
^author and then to read the passage straightforward into hi.s own language. 

Macauloti, 

Look sharp (cofloq.) - be very careful, be quick or re;ul\ , 

^\Tm { 

{a) Look sharp Avith the light, ar I .shall knock my head against sonic 
thing in this confounded hole.— 

(a) If they wanted to be married that morning they had better look 
sharp.— Biekens. 

{b) Come now, reader, be quick look sharp^ and ask what you have 
to ask.— Quincey. • 

Look through* penetrate into, see or understand perfectly, 

'-iFill, I 

(fif) He is a great obstu'ver, and he looks 

(Juite through the deeds of mc.\\.— Shakespeare. 

Look to = take care of, attend to, ex})c('t to 

receive from, ^^1 1 

(a) Private persons and private companies their own interests. 

Froude. 

[h] Then restraining himself, he ordered f)is own surgeon to look to the 
hurts of the ca.v^\vc.-— Macaulay. 

(e) Let him look to himself, or the state may find a tighter girdle for 
himielf . — Macaulay. 

(d) He looked to Ashley and his party for support.— 

(c) The < 'out I of Versailles, in this peril, looked to Frederic for help. 

Macaulay- 
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Look up " flhow a tendency to rise or improve, 

Of^\ I 

(a) And by and by my practice might look ap.—Georife EiioL 

‘ Look with an evil eye « regard one with jealousy ui* ill-feeling (as 
hcin^^ the source of some evil), ^\5l I 

{a) She looked upon Wolf loithan evil eye^ as the cause of his master's 
jroing go often astray 

Look up to = raise one’s eyes to something high, ; 

respect, esteem, ; regard one as, ; expect help 

from one in need, I 

(fi) Blessings be on her ! he prays, as he looks up to the stars over- 
hml.— Thackeray. 

(b) She looked vp to him as to a being of a superior ordor.— Irving. 

(c) The Lord Mayor is looked up to by the inhabitants of Little Bri- 
tain as the greatest potentate upon eartW — Irving. 

(d) At the beginning of the Persian wars, Sparta teas generally 
/ooM t/p to as the chief state of Greece. — Freeman, 

(t^) They have few to look up tOf besides myself, durijig the time they 
are at sen.’— Southey, 

Loose, a screw = something amiss (used literally of joinery kept to- 
gi'tlier by screws), f^sil itT ’ll f'STII I 

(а) There are signs that there is somewhere a screio loose in Mr. Kirk’a 
treatment of these events, — Freeman, 

(б) My uncle was confirmed in his original impression that something 
tlai’k and mysterious was going forward, or, as he always said himself, 
that there was a screw loose somQVfhere.—JJickens. 

{c) Ah ! there must be a screw loose^ something wrong here. — Warren, 

Loose tc^ give a = give vent to, W ^^1 ; indulge freely in, 

i(t) They give a loose to their feelings on proper occasions.— TViad'eray. 

(^) While he wasipresent, respect prevented the soldiers from giving 
a loose to their feelings. 

(c) He gave a loose to his imagination.— 

(fi^) On these occasions, a man gives a loose to every passion and every 
thought that is uppermost.— 

Lord it over = play the lord ov^r, ; rule with 

<lespotic sway, <il7Ftft^I I 

(a) When the ship is decked out in all her canvas, every sail swelled, 
and careering gaily over the curling waves, how lofty, how gallant she 
appears— how she seems to lord U over the deep !— 

29 
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(b) To such humble circumstances was the man now reduced who 
had so lately hrdf>fl it over the land with unlimited sway. — Prescott. 

(cj His friends affirmed that his only crime washia dislike of foreigners 
who were lording it over his countrymen. 

Lose one’s head* lose the power of judging calmly, 

(«) It would be a great mistake to say that Pitt ever lost his head. 

MorUy, 

Lose the thread of ^ lose the chain of, I 

(«) He lost the thread of his discourse, hesitated and repeated the 
same words several times.— 

(6) In the Sburse of his speech he faltered, stammered and seemed 
to lose the thread of his reasoning, — Macanlay. 

Loss, be at a (generally followed by how^ irhat^ or an infinitive) -he 
unable to determine, be j)iizzled, be iinahlo ; 

1 At a loss for- in want of, f^P I 
(a) Mr. Jonas was evidently disconcerted, and at a loss how to i)io- 
ceed.— 

(h) I confess that 1 teas at a loss how to conduct myself.— Qvinmj. 

(c) I really vx(S at a loss what to .say. — )yarren. 

{d) Laura vm at a loss to account for her cousin’s sulky behaviour. 

Thackeray, 

{e) Wh}' 3 'ou should .suspect me of it, I am at a loss to think.— 

(f) He was seldom at a loss for an expedient ; and he knew Inip <7 
well. — Maca ala y. 

Lost in wonder, be - be greatly surprised, ^tt1 1 
(a) The more she saw of Alice, the more 7cas aho lost in wotider vXi\\e 
romance of which this beautiful girl had been the heroine.—Zyito, 

Lost to, be =be destitute of, be insensible to, (C^t^ ^W'4‘1) > 

(а) Had she been herstdf so far lost to lionourable feeling, she wouU 
have been saved by Ihughley from htV own weakh^ss.—Z^rowf/c. 

(i) No divine, not utterly lost to all sense of religious duty and pro- 
fessional honour, could refuse to answer such a call— J/acaw^ay. 

(c) When men are openly abandoned, and lost to all shame, they have 
no reason to think it hard if their memory be reproached.— 

Lost upon, be “be without effegt on, be thrown away on, ‘ 

t (a) The warning, however, was lost on the dull, stubborn, self-wille<l 
tyrant. — Macaulay. 

(б) This early display of loyalty '-iww probably not lost on his vigilant 
sovereign.— Pre^coW. 
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(o) These arguments weft no more l(yti upon him, than the smallest 
iota of his demeanour, was upon Ralph.— 

Love or money, for -for any consideration, t 

(a) All inch of room in the front row of the gallery could not be pro- 
yured/^r love or money,— Bichens. 

Love with, beings fall in love with, ; be fond of, 

I 

(а) Oato, it seems, loas in love with a dangliter of Scipio. — Macaulay, 
(h) I cannot conceive how it is that people are in love icith their own 

persons or astonished at their own performances. — UazlUt. 

(r) Speaking of tlie insipid smoothness icith wliich some readers are 
so much in love^ Pope has the following ver.ses. — Afldim'il. 

(f^) i\ man who is truly in love with philosopliy will often make light 
of sutferiiigs and privations whicli to another would ])e almost intolerable. 

Craih. 

Lucid interval = an interval of reason eiijo w d by an insane person 
lietweeii tvvo Ilts of insanity; an interval of conscionsness enjoyed by one 
bereft of reason; 1 

UK Ilis sobriety of deineanoin' is no other than a lucid interval^ and 
Ills passion more delirium. — Smollett. 

(б) Scott returned to Abbotsford to die. One of the last things he 
uttered, in one his lucid inter val% was worthy of liim.S/nUe. 

(c) No lucid interval occurred between the frantic paroxysms of two 
contradictory illusions. — Macaulay, 

Luck, a run of = a succession of chances favourable or unfavourable, 
si ^) ; a course of events, 1 

(o) Frederic’s situation had at last been such, that only an uninter- 
rupted run o/good luck could save him from ruin. — Macaulay. 

(h) She required stimulus and excitement to sustain her mind under 
the perpetual run of ill luck she had.— Wanrn. 

(c) The run o/^?ic7c,weut againjt Mr. Nickeby. — Dickens. 

Lump, in a (in fhe lump) = in the gross, collectively, i 

(a) “I suppose, my dear,” cried ho, *‘we shall have it all in a lump. 

Goldmith. 

{h) The principal gentlemen of several countries arc stigmatized in 
lump., under the notion of being Papists.— aSjvi/K ^ 

(c) After having thus surveycditlus great magazine of mortality as it 
were, in the lump., I examined it more particularly by the accounts whkh 
I found on several of the monuments. — Addison. 

Lustre upon, shed a— confer honour on, raise to distinction, 

W I 
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(rt) I deeply grieved for such an end of his career, in which Iia had in 
various ways sited a histre upon journalism.— 

(h) In his political life, he is an equitable mediator between king aiKi 
people ; in his civil life, a firm promoter of all that sheds a lustre upon 
liis country.— JStnitk. 


M 

Mad, drive one = make one mad, 1 

(c) If he stands there, looking calmly upon those wlio know his black 
and dastardly hArt, he will drive me mad.— Dickens. 

(6) The oppression of his half-brother Odo, whom he left in cliarge 
of his kingdom drove the people mad.—Dickefts. 

(c) Some of the persecuted Covenanters driven mad by oppression had 
taken arms against Govcniinent.--i/acwf?/Af?/. 

Mad, go = become mad, fm I Gk> mad 

with-becmiie mad through or out of ; 

^ 1 

(rt) His daughters^ ill usage had really made him go mad.— Lamb. 

(6) Then the prisoner u'ent mad with despair.— 

(c) The capital and the whole nation we7it mad with liatred and fcrir. 

Macaulmj. 

{d) When it was positively known that the old king had ceased tu 
breathe, the peo]de werit almost mad with \oy .-^Buckle. 

Made man, be a = become what a man ought to be, become possessed 
of the qualities necessary to ensure success in life, 

'^S‘1 ^C<) I 

(a) Mr. Bright has said of boys, “Teach a boy arithmetic thorouglily 
and he is a made man'' And why ?— Because it teaches him method, 
accuracy, value, proportions, relations^— , 

Made of, be = be formed of ( some material ), \ 

I 

(a) The vessels had b>'ev made o/siich wretched timber that they were 
unfit to go to sea —Macaulay. 

{h) I am made of that self-same metal as my sister.— >S'Aa^^ 5 jtw«r 5 . 

(c) Ambition should be made of ij^terner fitvLf[.Shake8peare. 

• Made up of, be® be composed of (heterogeneous objects) j consist of, 

CT « §»t?RC'l (f®W r«?( I 

(a) He describes the mob as being made up rather of unruly and dis- 
solute than of fanatical malignaiits.— J/(orf<?y. 
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(6) The complicated state of society which we call the British People 
tras, at this period, rmde up of various elementH, which I will briefly notice. 

KnigliU 

(c) And the mass made up of individuals, it is clear that were 
pach to improve himself, the result would he the improvement of the whole. 

Smiles, 

(fl) Much of what commonly [)asse8 for Roman history, is really made 
'tip oflegawdB.-'Freeman. 

Maiden speech » the first speech of a new member in a public body, 
^ 1 

{a) In two years from the time when he had made his maiden speech 
Bronghani had become an authority in the House. — Knight. 

(h) The night before he had delivered his maiden speech in the House 
of Lords against the Bill. — Knight. 

Main, in the -for the most part, to a great degree, \ 

(а) Those are very remarkable words, and they are I believe, in the 
maint quite true. — Arnold. 

(б) Their opitiions of the passing questions of the time agree in the 
jnain with the opinions of the majority of the House of Commons. 

Macaulag. 

(c) That he was, in the main, true to the Government which now pro- 
tected him, there is no reason to doubt. — Macaulay. 

Malice prepense -mischievous intention formed deliberately, 
ftp® (?t ^ift I 

(a) If they violate all laws of decorum or courtesy, it is out of sheer 
ignorance, not malice prepense.^ Palgrave. 

Make after = go after, follow, i 

(rt) He made after them with such indifferent appearance of being a 
casual passenger on his way as he could a.s.sume. — Dickens. 

Make a merit of- claim or take credit for, take the credit of, 

ftp m I 

(a) The Nabob of, Oiide pressed him to accept a large sum of money. 
Clive, courteously bVt peremptorily refused ; and it should be observed 
that he rnade no merit of his refusal, and that the facts did not come to 
light till after his death.— • 

{b) His associate made a merit with their sovereign of the ijigratitude 
with which they abandoned tlieir protector.— ^ 

(c) We will Tmke a merit of dealing plainly with you, when we know 
we can’t help \t,— Dickens, 

Make a mess of it (co^%.)=» bungle, create confusion or embarrass- 
ment ; manage clumsily ; 

«i<)i 
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(fl) I deeply grieved for such an end of his career, in which hs had in 
various ways shed a Imtre upon journalism.— 

[h) In his political life, he is an equitable mediator between king and 
people ; in his civil life, a firm promoter of all that sheds a lustre upon 
his cowntry, —Si/dnep Smith. 


M 

Mad, drive one -make one mad, 1 

(а) If he stands there, looking calmly upon those who know his black 
and dastardly hA,rt, he will drii^e me mad^^Dickens. 

(б) The oppression of his half-brother Odo, whom he left in charj^^^ 
of his kingdom drove, the people mad.'— Dickens. 

(c) Some of the persecuted Covenanters driven mad by oppression had 
taken arms against Govornment.--'Jl/aai?ffa?/. 

Mad, go=become mad, Go mad 

with = become mad through or out of ; 

m ^ 1 

(а) Ilis daughters’ ill usage had really made him go mad.’-^Lamh. 

(б) Then the prisoners 7vent mad with despair, —J/acawfay. 

{c) The capital and the whole nation n'c7it mad with hatred and fear. 

Maeauh^. 

(cf) When it was positively known that the old king had ceased tu 
breathe, the people went almost rmd with ioy.— Buckle. 

Made man, be a = become what a man ought to be, become possessed 
of the qualities necessary to ensure success in life, 

(a) Mr, Bright has said of boys, “Teach a boy arithmetic thoroughly, 
and he w a made man.” And why ?— Because it teaches him method, 
accuracy, value, proportions, relations^— AS'miYcj. , 

Made of, be = be formed of ( some material ), \ 

I 

(a) The vessels had beer made o/such wretched timber that they were 
unfit to go to sea —'Macaulay. 

(?j) I am made of that self-same metal as my Shakespeare. 

{c) Ambition should he made of ^terner ^tioSi.Shahespeare. 

* Made up of, be«be composed of (heterogeneous objects) ; consist of, 
(’ll (f^ Itrt) t 

((t) He describes the mob as being made up rather of unruly and dis- 
solute than of fanatical malignants.— 
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(h) The complicated state of society which we call tlie British People 

msj at this period, Tmde up of various elements, whicli I will briefly notice. 

Knight. 

(c) And the mass being made up of individuals, it is clear that were 
eacli to improve himself, the result would be the improvement of the whole. 

Smiles. 

id) Much of what commonly passes for Roman history, is really made 
lip of ](igandB.— Freeman. 

Maiden speech » the first speech of a new member in a public body, 
51^ (Ti 1 

(f() In two years from the time when he had made his maiden speech 
Broughiim had become an authority in the House. — Knight, 

(/>) The night before he had delivered his maiden speech in the House 
of Lords against the IBll. — Knight. 

Main, in the = for the most part, to a great degree, I 

(a) Those are very remarkable words, and they are I believe, in the 
quite true.— 

{b) Their opinions of the passing questions of the time agree in the 
miin with the opinions of the majority of tlm House of Commons. 

Macaulag. 

(c) That he was, in the mam, true to the Government which now pro- 
tected him, there is no reason to doviht.—3facaidag. 

Malice prepense -mischievous intention formed deliberately, 

C^t’T CT 'srfstS ^ ^ I 

(a) If they violate all laws of decorum or courtesy, it is out of sheer 
ignorance, not malice prepense.-^Falgrave. 

Make after =* go after, follow, i 

(a) He made after them with such indifferent appearance of being a 
casual passenger on his way as he could assume, — Dickens. 

Make a merit of— claim or take credit for, take the credit of, 

Ppp m ^^^1 1 

(a) The Nabob of, Oude pressed him to accept a large sum of money, 

Clive, courteously blit peremptorily refused ; and it should be observed 
that he made no merit of his refusal, and that the facts did not come to 
light till after his death,— jl/ucaw^ay. , 

(b) His associate made a merit with their sovereign of the iJigratitude 
with which they abandoned their protector.— /2o6cr^m. ^ 

(o) We will make a ment of dealing plainly with you, when we know 
we can't help it-— Dickens, 

Make a mess of it bungle, create concision or embarrass- 

ment ; manage clumsily ; CS'Sfl (®t«l s(1 Jit 
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(f() The rule is, first think and then write ; don't write when you have 
notliiiig to say ; if you do, you will mal^e a mm of it.— Newman. 

{li) I can see he is making a mess of his practice, and getting into 
debt too, by what I hear. — George Eliot. 

Make away with = kill, destroy, ; take away sur^ 

reptitiously, ; transfer or appropriate to oneself without 

authority, I 

(a) (jonerill found means to make awag with her sister by poison. 

Utmlh Tales, 

(fi) Nevertheless, in this vast metropolis, about 240 persons every 
year make a wag w^^Ji themselves.— Buckle. 

(c) Tell me how much money has my son made away with since he left. 

WarreiL 

(d) The Bisho]) introduced a measure to prevent his order from mak- 
ing away with eh urcli- property.— 

Make believe ^protemd, Wl i 

(«) After a little more pleasantry concerning this same pudding and 
the tremendous (‘xpectations In* made bclirre to entertain of it, she blush- 
iiigly resumed her occiii)ation.— 

(h) I am not a snob if I eke out uiy own doz<m silver forks with plated 
ware ; but if T make believe that my plated ware is true silver, tlien I am 
a Trollope. 

Make both ends meet - preserve a balance between income and 
expenditure, so that the latter may not excee<l the former ; keep out uf 
debt or insolvency ; 

m\ 

(a) The most rigorous economy on the part of lii^ wife barely sufilccd 
to make both ends meet. ~ Warren. 

0 

(b) I suppose there is no man in this Vanity Fair of ours so extremely 
charitable as not to wonder how his neighbour Jones or his neigliboiu' 
Smith, can make both ends meet at tlie eTid of the yeait — Thackeray. 

(c) TTis mother was obliged 1o pinch and manage to make both ends 

meet. — Thackeray. ^ 

Make for = direct one's course towards, c^f5( i 

(a) She got clear of her assailants and made for the coast of Normandy. 

Macaulay- 

(h) Still holding the bloody knife in his hands he made for the gates 
and hastened out of the city.— Arnold. 

(c) He was to make direct for the 'North Foreland, turning neither to 
right nor left,— Fro 7 «/e. 
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Make merry-feast with mirth, ; amuse uue- 

soif, fm ^\m\T!f j 

(^r,) Tliey went out into the fields, and gathered tlieir vineyards, and 
troflc the grapes and made merry, —Bible. • 

{{}) In every countiy it has been usual to make merry at marriages. 

(6’) His short and clumsy figure and his face pitted with the small -pox 
reiidereil liini a ludicrous figure in the eyes of th<‘ musician, who made 
mmj at his expense. — Irriay. 

{d) When tile phantom Avas really no longer visible, he told the whole 
to Mr. IX and made very merry witli her fears.— Warren. 

Make mouths at = make fares at, l 

(o) And then Ariel in the likeness of an ape would make mouths at 
Tides. 

\j>) The miiiist(‘rs employ their time at the (youncil-board in nmkiwj 
niiudks at each otlu'r and taking off eaeh (»thei'’s gestuies for the aunise- 
ineiit of the King. — Macaulay. 

(f) A sitting in council would have been insupportable to him, if the 
Duke had not been there to vadui months at the Chancellor, — Macaulay. 
Make much of- treat Avi til great esteem or attention, W ^1 

. look upon as of great value, I 

(«) Be comfortable to my mother, your mistress, and make muck of her. 

Tdimh. 

(/>) He was consigned to the care and guardianship of M, Avho was 
specially enjoined to take him below and make much of him.— Dickens. 

(c) He was made much of by the comjiany now, on account of his 
wealth and position in the Avorld.— 7yiac^-emy. 

(<i?) Practical wisdom is inclined to make much of what it possesses. 

^ Helps. 

Make nothing of = understand nothing about, ^f5l 
m\ I 

(a) Hia sight w*.s so confused^ith agitation, that I saw' he could make 
nothing of it . — ]ram'?i. 

(h) She could 7nake nothing of them, nor they of \\oi.— Fronde. 

(c) They could make nothing of his o<hl, ironical answers. — Fronde, 
Make of, not know what to = not know how to consider or view 
a thing, not well understand a thing, ^ 

I 

(a) For a while I kneie not what to make of It — Wanen, 

(b) They hear a remark which they do not know what to make of. 

Hazlitt. 
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(c) It is quite clear that the author does not know what to make nf 
the episode of Olivia and her hiisband.--2?^fle/&. 

Make off- escape, go away, >rfHl ’t?! ^ i 

(а) Cobham )nade of with booty which the English themselves admit- 
ted to be worth 50,000 ducats— Frowcfe. 

(б) This being refused, he made off from his father in the night. 

Dichns. 

{e) He made off as fast as he could lay his feet to the ground. — THrhm 
Make or mar = make or ruin ; cause to thrive or injure ; 

^ ^ I 

(al The power to make or mar the fortune of every man in Bengal 
had passed into the hands of the new Councillors.— 

(5) The work, that he had deemed the crisis that was to make or inat 
him, was the most brilliantly successful of all he had yet committed tu 
the public. — Lytton, 

Make one’s mark - make a permanent impression of one’s activity or 
character ; distinguish oneself, ^itf^ l 

((^) He was too young to be admitted as an equal amongst men wh<> 
had made their mark in the world,— Smiles. 

(/;) Sloth never made its mark in the world, and iievor will— AS'^nte. 
(c) He had 't)iade a mark in literature and it was to literature rathei 
than to public affairs that his ambition turned.- 

Make out -establish by evidence or argument, ^ ; prepare, 

make ready, ; discover, understand clearly, ^1, Cl 

^f?i1 1 

(o) Any person wlio could make out a better right by blood to the 
crown should call on a late posterity to acknowledge him as King. 

Macavlay, 

{h) Hastings pronounced that the charge had not been rmde out, 

Macaulay. 

(c) He walked into the bar to imkimit the bil), • which took a long 
time in making out— Dickens. 

{d) The accounts are made out, T have them here.-*Z)ic/[:e7W. 

(e) The president’s commission had been made out before the news 
had reached Spain.— Pmco/i. 

(f) They ai*e making out a list of the things. - Trollope, 

((/) In a comer of the room was something nearly covered up. I could 
not make out what that Dickens, 

(Ji) It is very difficult to make out^i this distance of time, whether 
Elizabeth really was a human woman or desired to appear so,— 
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Make over to -= traiiafer absoliitt'l) t»» 5)hi 

I 

(rt) The king made over to the Long Parliiiineiil tho Qwihv m luagomoiit 
of [rehiiul. — Fronde. 

(h) Tlie administration of the provinces was ^nade over to a council 
whiclj lie fiiniself was president . — Frowfe 

(r) All on the soil and under it were alik<‘ made over to the proprietor. 

A mold. 

Make political capital of ^ increase <uie's own power or influence 
t)V taking advantage of ; turn to account ; 

<11 4<tt I 

(f/) This high ecclesiastical fnin*tionary, the bishop, is said to liave 
i^iveii much trouble, as he seemed bent upon mal'in/jf polUtatL eapitaJ oj 
the situation, — Kajjp. 

{h) When workmen, by tlieir industry and frugality, have secured 
their own independence, they will cease to regard the sight of others’ 
well-being as a wrong inflicted on themselves ; and it will no longer bo 
possible to make polUuxd eapttid oj their imaginary woes.- bitedcs^. 

Make short work of or with= mak<* away witli, |<i ; make 

1)1 ief, I 

(a) If there was any attempt at flight, Elizabeth feared tliey would 
'make st/torl work of their charge, IVfary Stuart.- Fronde. 

[h) And either they must make short work with Pinxley or Puxley would 
make an end of them. — Fronde. 

(e) It would recpiirti a great deal of writing on my part, and a great 
fhal of reading on you is ; so f will make ff/wrt wort of it for both of us. 

Biekens 

Make the most of '-derive the greatest possible advantage or beiie- 
lit from, I 

(a) The Court .seeing their end ajiproaching mftde the most of the time 
rt'iiiaining to them.— -• 

ih] He had never felt so happy in his life, ami at no time so much 
flispoaed to make the 'most of the passing moment.— 

(c) Untroubled by scruples, religious or political, lleiiiy cared only 
to make the most of the situation.— 

Maks towards— go in the direction of, I 

(«) She made towards the tioox}- Dickens. 

l?>) lie made towards the group in question. — Lyiton. 

Make up « constitute, form, ; supply (what is wanting), 

; compensate, make good, : reconcile or com-^ 

pose a quarrel or a breach, ; settle, adjust, t 

30 
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(<() Tlicso two classt*'? Wfde up nineteen- twentieths of the nation. 

Macaidu^. 

{h) bo tuaiiy were cliallcnged that there was some difficulty in 
ing up the number twelve.— 

(c) We should try so far as we can to make up our shortcomings. 

M. Arnolil 

id) If I don’t get a profit upon this or that particular article, why, I 
make it in the long run.— 

(e) The (lifferojice between the English and Irish prices was made np 
by ail export duty in the Irisli harbours. — Fronde. 

(f) The French and Scots might make np their quarrel and combine 
to support Mary !!ituart’a pretensions to her crown.— 

(^) A matrimonial alliance between young Juliet and Romeo rnigliL 
happily be the means of making vp the long breach between the Oapnlets 
and Moiitaguos.— Tides. 

(4) An old clerk who made vp tlie master's accounts gave Jaccpiard 
some lessons on Mathematics. — Smiles. 

Make up for -compensate for (some loss or deficiency), 

I 

(o) lie made np for his lack of talent by meritorious industry. 

Thackeray. 

{h) lie ran as fast as ho could to make up for lost time — Dickens. 

(r) They think the style is made up for by the beauty of the senti- 
ments. — Fronde. 

Make up matters with (makeit up with)® settle differences 
with, Ifc reconciled to, ft?! ^?rt I 

(«) In his eagerness to make np matters with his wife, ho had over- 
looked Miss N. hitherto.— /)ic4cn6’. 

(4) [le struggled on, holding out hopes that if she would 
matlcTs with Spain, Spain would a.saist her in recovering Calais.— jFrotfc/c'. 

(c) Come, shake hands and be friepds. Make it up like men of sense. 

• Warren. 

(d) After having ma<le It up with my mother, she kneeled down ami 
made it up with m(i,—Dickey\s. 

Make up to=approach, go up to, ^teni i 

(а) l^eCacy^de straight up to the officer.— Actei. 

(б) A boy made up to Leicester ai|d spoke with him.—iScotL 

'Make up one’s mind •determine, decide, 

I Make up opp’s mind to -decide to abide by, 
be prepared to suffer, c^ft ^ i 

(a) He made up his mind to remain where he vtas.-^Dickens. 
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(6) She desired him to tell the Emperor that she had at last made up 
her mind to marry,— 

(c) Opposition only strengthens the resolution of a woman whose 
mnd u once imde up.-- Warren, 

(f^) On one point hie mind wets unalterably made up.—Mneaxday. 

((?) He could not at once make up his mind to what was so disagree- 
able to Imw,— Macaulay, 

(f) We who are good-natured an<l liate severity can 'xmke up our 
minds to a great deal of inconvenience. — Tom’s Cabin, 

{(j) A wise man always makes up his mind to what is inevitable, and 
n])pears to welcome it,-~Helps, 

Man and boy^from youth upwards, 1 

((/) He had lived in Stratford, manand hoy., for eighty Irving, 

[h] I have been sexton here, and hoy^ thirty yo'iiV'A. — Shakespeare. 
Man, as one = all together, en massi\ I 

(rt) The people in the box lose as one man waving tlioir hats and baii<l- 
k ere h i ef s. — Dickens. 

(6) Instantly the people of that town uprose ns o'nc man.— Dickens. 
Man for man(man to man)=one man against another, 

.5^ m I 

(a) Man for man in a good cause and under discipline, the Irish were 
a match for any soldiers in the world.— 

(6) The European in fair battle, man to man^ was more than a matoli 
for the Asiatic,— 

(c) Manfortnan the Homans were at least c(jucil to the Mumioniaiis. 

McrUale. 

Man in tho moon, the « a nameless and \inknown person, purely 
fictitio\m and imaginary, A\V^ 

(ct) I know no more about her, than about (he man in the moon. 

Thackeray. 

(b) She is to be bis guide and iVavelling coiii])anion where to, he knows 
no more than the man in the moon, — Dickens. 

(c) Any glimmering of these can only come fnmi a scientilic l uHuie, 
of which country practitioners have usually no iinu e notion than the man 
rn the moon.— George Eliot. 

Man of markka distinguishjd person, i * 

(a) And when any man of mark dies, if there be cause for suspicion 
his wives are examined under torture.— 7Vo??o/)e. 

Man of straw «»a puppet ; one who has no clmractei or influence, 

I 
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(<y) Tn the of -157 Keeimer coiuleHCeiidecl to boHtow the vacant 

tliioue upon another Sueve. This nominee was no moM of straw. He had 

.served under Aetiuy.-- 

Man of the world, a -a nmn keenly attentive to his own iniore.'^t, 

; one devoted to this life and its cnjoynienta ; 

?r^) ! 

(a) He was a ma/i of the world, the most mdikely of all persons in 
have adopted a course so inai ked without some ulterior purpose. — Froude, 

{b) Tlie man of the. world became a saint. He was weary of the eartlj 
•and its vanitic.s, and desired to spend his remaining days in meditation. 

Frondv, 

Man, the child is father of the- in one’s clnldhood are to be sicen 
the germs of tho.se virtues and vices whicli are afterwards developed in 
manhoofi, 01 

I 

fa) The child’s character is the nucleus of the man’s ; all after edu- 
cation is but snpcrpositicni ; the form of tlie crystal remains the same. 
Thus the saying of the ))Oet holds true in a large degree, child in 
father of the man or, as Milton puts it, “The eliildhood shows tlie man, 
as morning shows the day.” — Smile.9, 

(h) rhilfP^ says Wordsworth, father of the man thus caliiag 

into conseioiis notice the fact that whatsoever i.s seen in the maturcsl 
adult, blo.ssoining and bearing fruit, must have pre-existed by way of 
germ in the infant. — De Qnineejf. 

Man, toa=^one and all, without any e.xception, 
sfC? I 

{a) The cleigy in the iiortli were disa fleeted to a man. — Froude. 

(b) It was believed that the Eiiglish in Meerut had been slain to a 

man.— Kay p, 

(c) And rusliing on the enemy witli a frantic courage, they were <-iit 
off to a mmi.—Rohertson. 

Man’s estate ^manhood, i 

(a) 1 have come legally to imn's estate. I liave attained tlie dignity 
of 2\~-l)ichens. ' 

(t) The youths wlio hore the names of Romulus and Remus, as they 
grew to estale, excelled in beauty, strength, and courage. 

Dean Merivalc. 

Manger, the doR in the^a churlish fellow that will not do some- 
thing himself nor allow any one else to do if, 5Tl OT 
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(a) To lie like a dog in the miiiger over South America, and say snarl- 
in fr, “None of you shall trade here, though I cannot”— what Pope or body 
i>f Popes can sanction such a procedure ‘I— Carlyle. 

Manner, after one’s = as is usual with one, i 

(a) Egan, after his manner^ had spoken coarsely and roughly.— /Votwfe, 
He seized them, dashed them on the ground, and devoured them, 
after the mannei' of giants.— 

Manner, in a^in a certain sense, to a certain extent, ; in a 

way, I 

ft;) It is in a manner done already.— 

{h) He is in a nuiiimer his own niastor. — timiles. 

(e) This had not made her angry, for she was, in a manner^ conscious 
that it must be so. — Trollope. 

id] He shook his head, in a manner which intimated that he feared 
it was very possible. — Dickens. 

Mark, be up to the = come up to tlie required standard of skill or 
excellence ; possess the knowledge or power requisite ; possess the quality 
expeetd ; ^Tt?! 5'8?l1 I 

(a) In those days, Ireland had no adequate champion ; the Hoods and 
the ({rattans were not np to the mark. — De Qiiincey. 

(h) I may not myself be np to the mark on some other subject ; but 
t>u the subject of Amy lam np to the mark, — Dickens. 

(c) I think of getting Garth to manage for me, he has maile such a 
capital plan for my building; L. is hardly up to the mark. — George ElioL 
Mark one out = point one out, destine one, I 

(а) The personal insolence with which he had treated the deceased 
(iueen had marked him out as a man fit U) be made an example.— 

(б) The singular character of this man, and the extraordinary quali- 
ties which marked him out for that office at this juncture, merit a particu- 
lar description.— 

(c) Even the sons Mac daii v*ho had been especially marked out for 
tleatmetion contrived to escape. — Macaulay. 

Mark, wide of the^far away from the point or tnith, erroneous, 
%t'Q 

{a) A peasant who is weather-wise may bo simply unabje to assign in- 
ttilligible reasons why he thinks it frill be fine to-morrow, and if he at- 
tempts to do so he may give reasons wide of the mark — Kingsley. • 

(6) At home too, tliere is prophesying enough, vague hope enough, 
wliich for the most part goes wide of the mark. — Carlyle. 

Mass, in the "collectively, i 
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{(t) If we take iuimau life ut the masSy we cannot fail to recognize tho 
uncertainty of life as much as we do the certainty of deatK—Smiks. 

(b I Ills poems, taken in the mtm, stand far higher than his prose- works. 

Macauhuj^ 

Master of the situation, be = be without a rival or have none to 
contest one’s supremacy, I 

(ft) Put a pen into hia hand, and shut him up in a room ; then he v''($ 
mdster of the ntwition^ nothing could be more incisive, polished, and of\sy 
than his playful sarcasm.— 

Match for, a “equal to another in strength or ability, able to copi* 
with another, i 

(a) Among t5ie rising men, none could be considered as, on tiie wlinlc, 
a match fm' V\tt.— Macaulay. 

(b) He thinks we are none of us a match for him. —Froude. 

(c) The priests might have been a match for them in reasoning. 

Fnnuk 

Match for, be more than a^be superior to another in strength 
or other quality, ‘ti'ltfil’l' ’it?! ’ll 'St't 5351 1 

(а) The English soldiery «v>rc more iktn a match for the mutineers 
within and without.— 

{h) The European in fair battle, man to man, iras more than a mutrlf 
for the Asiatic,— 

{c) But Clive was Jiiore than Oumhand's match in Omichand’s own 
arts. — M xcaxda.]f. 

Matters little, it==it is of little consequence, ! 

(tf) He had in reality no claim at all, but that mattered little in those 
d ay s.— Dicl'ew*. 

(б) It matters little though he be slow, if he be but diligent.~^S'//n7w. 
Matter, what is the == what is the tronlde ur difficulty, what mis- 

chief lias happened, 5|5tC5 f-F ? 

(a) What's the matter^ why weepest tliou 't—Hhahi^peare. 

(h) With some difficulty I prevailed on him to lease his confoiiinled 
clamour and explain to me what the mattm* was.— f^cott. 

(e) He (lemandetl from* above-stairs what was the matter and wliat 
the cause of all tiie noise and Inirry. -Dickens. 

Matter with, what is the - what mischief has happened to, C 

' (a) Why, wJuit on earth is the matter with you ? Why can’t you speak 
slower and tell me what is the matter 1— Warren. 

(hi I cannot conceive wha( has been the matter with that woman. 

Diche^' 
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]y/iat is the matter 'mtk tlie do.a;'s legf^ t —Dickens. 

Matter, mend the (mend matters) -improve the state of things, 
C5li i 

(fO This mood of hU dopressed Tom ; and iieitlior tliat nioniing^s part- 
ing, nor yesterday’s dinner helped to 7}mul the matter. So the hours drag- 
<;tMl on lieavily cnotigh.— Z)ie;[yo?.9. 

(/>) Coin])laining that tlie laws arc bad and that the taxes are heavy 
will not mend 7nnttcrs.— Smiles. 

(c) Walsinghain did not like Ids commission and Elizabeth did not 
iiiend matters by threatening him with the stuuks. — Fronde. 

Matter, no -it is of no eonsetiuence or iniporUiiee, 

I 

({/) A majoiity must be secured, no matter by wliat means. 

Mticanlay. 

(//) If a man had ability ho \\as sure to rise, no matter what his birth 
or former avocations might have been.— 7j?fcX7c. 

(c) He had, howevt'r, drunk in thecompiny of Europeans; —710 tnatter 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily— the olTence was committed and he 
lost his caste,— S^dne?/ Smith. 

Matter of that, for the=so far as that is concerned, I 

(ri) For the matter of tJmt^ you speak true and sensible enough as yon 
always do. — Dickens. 

(h) Wliy sir, /or the matter of that, everybody that is here iniglit say 
the same thing,— 

(c) ‘‘What is the rest of the mystery ?” asked Martin. For the matter 
of tliatf .said Tom, “it is no mystery, and yon won’t think much of it ; 
hilt it is very pleasant to me.” — Dickens. 

Matter-of-fact = treating only of facts, confined only to facts, pre- 
cise ;^fond of sticking to facts, prosaic, 1 

(а) His passion for matter-off act narrative sometimes betrayed him 
into a long relation (j|{ common incXlents.— 

(б) All that he said in the House wore a nmUer-offact, business-like 
aii\— ITarmi. 

Matter of fact is, the (the fact of the matter is) * the fact is, 
At 1 

(a) The matter of fact is, that thj matron was in no way overpowered 
t)y Lis scowl, but on the contrary treated it with disdain.— 7)ic/;eji5. 

Matters, mince ^ suppress the truth out of delicacy, 

TO C’tHvr ; express half and suppress half, 
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un I do iu>t see why 1 sliouhl mince matters by hesitating to state 
that the house in which T found myself was one of ill fame.— - Ifan’e?*. 

(b) When Palgrave dislikes a thing, he feels no pressure constraining 
him either to try his dislike closely or to express it moderately ; he doiN 
not mince matterfi^ he gives his dislike all its own way.— 

Means, by all = without fail, certainly, I 

(a) If o\ir readers can deduce any satisfactory inferences from these 
facta, we beg thcni7)^y ail means to ilo so. — Dickens. 

{h) Lot Ilis Majesty know it h?f all means.— Carhfle. 

Means, by no=*not in any degree, certainly not, 

i 

{a) Anne wa^ hi/ no 7neans without tlie feelings of a mother. 

Afarauloi/ 

ib) The public of the time were b// no nhians deficient in courage m 
ah i 1 i ty . — Ma ca v la/f. 

(c) The wine on this side of the lake is h// no ^neansHo good as that on 
the other.— 

Means of, by = by having recourse to (C^fsT I 

(a) His career jjresented a remarkable <"xample of how much a man 
of comparatively moderate powers can accomplish h// 7nea7is of assidiioin 
application and indefatigable industry.— 

(/;) He undertook by hard labour to .support his fatlier ; and after 
wards, hi/ 7neans of teaching, to keep himself at college.— 

Means fair or foul, by =» by means honest or dislionest, 

CTO c^^f^ 1 

(a) There was a belief that the English Government was bent upon 
bringing, hi/ fair meatis or foul., all tlie nations of India under the .single 
yoke of the White Man’s faith.— 

(ft) And this much they had determined that hj fair 7mmis or fanf 
Ireland was to be swept clean of heretics.— 

(c) The finances were in an embarrf^|Ssed state, aiid this embarrassment 
he was determined to remove % some mea^is fair or f ml. — Macaulay. 
Means to an end, a = a means to effect some object, 

I • 

(a) In Bacon’s opinion Philosophy wa.s made for man ; it was a means 
to an end ; and, that end was to increase the pleasures and mitigate the 
pains of millions who are not and camlot be philosophers.— 

\h) The problem was for Rome to preserve a direct and unshaken 
dominion over Italy ; everything beyond that was only a means to an end. 

freeman- 

('") An armed force is a means to cf?e end ; the end is victory.— 
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Measure one’s length ^ fall prone, Tfr^m ) 

(rt) The blow descended with such violence on his crest, tliat 
d his length on the paved floor.— >Sco«. 

(ft) Making a violent effort to disengage himself, he lost his balance 
:,iid 'imwed kU length upon the ground.— 

Measure one’s strength = judge of one’s strength, 

; enter into a controversy, ; pit one- 
self against, ; come into open conflict, 

{a) It was growing dusk and there was not light enough for him to 
nieasure kit enenig’n strength, — Froude. ^ 

if}) He was the keenest and most labourious of that host of con trover- 
sialists who manfully defended the Protestant faith. He had the courage 
to wmmre his strength with no less a champion than Bosauet and came 
out of the conflict without discredit. — Mdcaulag. 

(rt) By the rising men of letters Congreve was considered not as a 
rival, but as a classic. He had left their arena ; he never meas\md his 
'{ircagth with \X\m\.-^Macaulag. 

(d) The two parties were still regarding each other with cautious hos- 
tility and had not yet measured strength.— Macaulay. 

Measure of, fill up the =» render complete, fVp 
1 

(a) Having long foully injured his people, the tyrant had now filled 
^>ptke measure of his iniquities more foully injuring his children. 

Macaulay. 

{h) To fill up the measure of bis misfortunes, his own followers began 
to plot against his life. — Irvitig. 

{o) This ^Ikd the U6€asure of poor (roldsmith’s Immiliation.— /m%. 

Measure of, take the ^ compute the dimensions of, form 

aa i<iea of the cajiacity or powers of, ^^1 ; form an idea 

"f. ; judge fu?ly of, nt3t I 

iu) He threw himself all along upon the ground to take the meamre 

his grave.— Tales. » 

(h) But they had taken the measure of his mind and satisfied them- 
selves that he was not a man for that troubled Macaulay. 

(c) She was taking the measure c>(^ler position and doing all that mind 
could suggest to strengthen her cause.— 

(d) But Grey had taJeay^ the measure of the situation.— j^rot«c?e. 

Mercy of, be at the (lie at one’s mercy) be wholly in the power 
'mu «it^i I 

31 
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(a) He ?w at the mrcy of opponents far inferior to him iu capacity, 

Macaulay, 

(Z>J The lives of Watts, of Meer Jaffer, of all the conspirators were at 
his meny. — Macaulay, 

(c) He was at the mercy of those whom he had injured.— Jl/acati/ai/. 
(if) Your life lies at the umry of the Duke. — Lamb* 

Mettle, put ope upon one’s -= rouse the spirit of one, excite ono, 
stir one up, l 

(ct) It iway piU the younger men of the present aristocracy upon their 
meUley and stir them up to prove that they are not in the same effete coti 
dition as was the French noblesse in 178J). — Kingsley. 

(t) He reached the scene of action more promptly than his predeces- 
sors in conimand. He brought with him considerable reinforcements. 
Thus put upon his mettle he was determined to act strenuously.— 

Mickle, many a little makes a « many small things or amounts 
put together make a large quantity or amount iu time, 

(«) All savings are made up of little things. Many a little makes a 
mickle. Many a penny makes a pound. — Smiles, 

Midst of, in the = among, ?rlc^ ; though surrounded by, 

; when overwhelmed by, | 

[a) In the midst of them was the banner which had come from Rome. 

Ki'ceua/i. 

ih) It was determitietl that tliey should be left unarmed in the mkht 
of an armed ami hostile population. — Macaulay. 

(c) The stubborn courage which he had shown in the midst o/ disasters 
made him an object of great interest.— J/aca?4/ay. 

(c?) In the nmlst o/his despondency and perplexities there ^lame to him 
a most welcome zxd.-~ThackGray. 

(e) la the midst of the public distress one class,, prospered greatly, the 
bankers.— i/acawfa^/. ' 

Might and main, with =» with the utmost strength one has, ^ 

1 with all one's power, 5Tt«0t^JTtC? I 
(a) He plied the knocker mth all Ms might and main.-^Bichens. 

(&) Mr. S.thad hooked him at the coat-collar with the handle of his 
umbrella and was hanging on n t the ottier end witkdXl his might and main. 

* Dickens* 

(c) It is not any longer his fault if he is not agreeable ; he strives to 
be so with might and maw.—Lyttm, 

Milk of human kindness, the « softness of heart, • 
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—Yet I do fear thy nature ; 

It is too full of the milk of human kindnm 
To catch the nearest vid,y .—Shakespeare. 

if) Sir Walter Scott was a man full of ike milk of hmnan kindnesi. 
Everybody loved him.— 

Mifl, bring grist to one’s* bo profitable to one, add to one’s in- 
come or profits ; ^tC^f I 

(a) Meantime the fools hr mg grist to mg millj ho let them live out 
their day and the longer it is the better.— 

(i) The shrewdest Railway director, the one who will britig most grist 
to the mill will be that man who Icarna to apjn-eciate all the peculiar con- 
veniences which each class travelling by the railway desires, and all the 
inconveniences which each class seeks to avoid. — Helps. 

Mind, absence of = inattention to wliat is passing or present, ^*(1- 
i 

(а) What nation but the Frc*neli would liave tolerated tliat monstrous 
fiction about La Fontaine, by way of illustrating his supposed absence of 
vmd—vizy that on meeting his own son in a friendly house, he expressed 
his admiration of the young man, and begged to know lus name ? 

De Quincey. 

(б) The city rang with stories of his absence of mind^ his folly, and bis 
gluttony, — Merivale. 

(c) When he returned, hi.s ahsence of mitid^ and an unusual expression 
of thought and anxiety upon his features, struck the ladies whom he 
joined. — Scott, 

Mind, bear in “keep in mind, not to forget, 1 

(a) We must bear in mind the real extent and position of Switzerland 
at the time.— jFree?na?i* 

(fe) And blushing a little at his uncle’s remonstrances, he said that he 
would bear them in mind and be cautious.— 7Vtai;/:cray. 

• I 

Mind, be of oaie (be of the same mind) = be of the same opinion 
or inclination ; be unanim ms ; 1 

(а) Tillotaon, Patrick, Sherlock, and St^lingfieet declared that they 
were of the same mind, — Macaulay. 

(б) On this subject Englishmen im'e of one mind —Macaulay. 

{c) The House of Commons wfs all of hie mind. — Macaulay, 

Mind, out of one*s (gone out of one’s mind) -deranged irr in- 
tellect, ; insane, I 

(fit)- He was actually out of his mind when he composed the j)iecea for 
which he has been most widely admired.— J/oriey. 
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( b) He sits muaning by the bedside, as if he was going out of Im 

^ytioiL 

(c) It became known one day in the autumn of 1788, that the Kin^ 
liad gone out of his tnind.—Morley, 

Mind, cross one's* occur to one, i 

(a) It never crossed his mind that Fanny was about to take a stej) on 
which the whole happiness of her life was to depend. — Macaulay, 

(b) It never crossed his mind as being possible that two young heait'i 
could by any means, in ditfereut stations of society, be warmed into a 
feeling of love for one another.— Warrm. 

(c) It might have crossed the mind of a man of fifty, who had seen a 
great deal of the* world, that people sometimes do what they think wron^. 

Mamidmi 

Mind, havea^iiavc a desire (to do something), (c^t=r 

(а) I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a single spider coukl 
f u YmQ\L,—Golds7nith . 

(б) Suppose that he has a mind to infringe any of Ida treaties, or 
invade a neighbouring state, what opposition can we make 1— ‘Addison. 

(c) But they had no mind tliii.s to implicate tlieniselves, by affixiiii; 
their names to such a paper.— 

Mind misgives one, one's = one’s mind is filled with apprehensiun 
or uneasiness (about something), ^'QlTl l 

(а) Wottoris mind misgave kim^ and although Granville assured him 
that all was well, his uneasiness was visible in his report to the king. 

Froifde. 

(б) His mind misgave him that he had committed a dreadful crime. 

Macaulay- 

(c) My heart heavily ^nisgave me that a more wretched prospect was 
before me. — Warren. 

(d) So doth my heart misgive m im these conflicts 

What may befall him to his harm or ours. — Shakespeare. 

Mind, never • do not heed, it is of no consequence, sTti^ 
fte t 

(а) Never mind what he says.— Warren. 

(б) Ne^er ikind that matter now, | want to apeak to you about some- 
thing else.— jOic^eTW. 

Mind of, put one in -remind one of, 1 

(a) I have a lodging that puts me* continually in mind of our summer 
excursions.— Cbyjper. 
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(6) The pitiful humiliatioiia of the gentlemen you are desciibing put 
wifi in fnmd of a custom among the Tartars. —Ooldsmitk 

Mind, to one's* in one’s view or opinion, I 

(a) Mr. Grote is to ow' mind greatest as the historian of Athenian 
Democracy.— jPremaK. 

(6) The most dreadful part of slavery, to my mimly is its outrages on 
the feelings and affections— the separating of families for instance. 

Uncle Tom. 

Mind, turn of- bent or disposition of mind, ’tfe ^ I 

(rt) With such a turn of mind he could not long continue to act cor- 
dially with my body of imn.— Macaulay. 

(b) I have naturally but little imagination and am ftot of a sanguine 
turn of mind.—IIazlitt. 

(f) 1 am naturally of a dreamy turn of mind ^Dickens. 

Miniature, in - much smaller than the object represented ; on a 
small scale ; ! 

(a) Some pictures were in miniature^ and among these were no less 
than three of the Empress.— iVfiSCOf^, 

(b) Norwich had also a court m miniature.- Macaulay. 

More and more* with continual increase, 1 

(a) And then the nation began to clamour wior^ a/jd wore for his 
deatli. — Dickens, 

{b) Antoniua grew more and more insensible to the opinion of his 
countrymen. — Merivale. 

(fi) In the midst of these intrigues and fine parties, he felt himself 
more and more isolated every dsiy.— Thackeray. 

More or less = perhaps more, perhaj^s less, 

; in a greater or smaller degree, I 

(а) The* price was twenty -two thousand pounds, more or less. — Morley. 

(б) Such were the causes of the decline of the Empire. They were 
all more or less in operation long before the establishment of the Imperial 
Grovernment.— 

(c) Amongst other much more marvellous powers, the lady claimed 
one which moat women have more or less.^Kinglake. 

Mors, the more— the ■■by how much more — by so much more, 
nfiRW, ^ I 

(a) The more a ruling race liecomes conscious of its duty, the more 
it learns to regard its peculiar powers as entnisted to it for the good of 
Kingsley. 

{h) Yet the more men knew him in England the more they liked him. 

Kinghke, 
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(c;) The more we read of tlie History of past ages, the more do we feel 
our hearts filled and swelled uj) by a good hope for the future destinies of 
the human vaice.—Macoiihi/. 

Most, at (at the most) = and not more, 7[\ 

'ill l) 

(«) Half a dozen noblemen at most were really Protestants. — Froiuk 
{b) Of the 24 Directors, only six or se\ en at the most will vote against 
me.—Macaiday. 

(c) Three years at the most were to elapse between the assembling of 
one Parliament and another.— (rrmi. 

Mould, cast in a form into a particular shape, ; sluipe 

(something) in aifoordance with (something else), 

; form of a (certain) make, I Be cast in 

the same mould = be formed in the same mould ; be identical in nature 
or character, t\l^ ^S I 

(rt) He must possess sniricient self-command to abstain from castUg 
his facts ui the mould of his hyj)othesis.— 

ib) His body, though cast in a sturdy mould, trembled whole days 
together with the fear of death and judgment. — Macaulay. 

(c) They would have been as like as two bullets cast in the same moukl 

Unde Tom^H Cabin 

(d) He knew himself well, and choosing to imagine that all maukiixl 
were cast in the same mould, hated them. — Dickens. 

(e) Their minds were not cei'tainly cast in the same mould ; yet there 
must have been deep sympathies between them. — Knight. 

Mounted with, be = be laid over with (gold or silver), Rf*)! 

1 

(a) The weapons of tlie Inea lords were frequently moimted with gold 
or silver— 

Mountain of a molehill, make a « make great out of little diffi- 
culties, 1 

(a) I admit as a practical man that we do, in Vamilies, magnify our 
troubles and make mountains of our molehills, that is calculated to be 
rather trying to people whfr look on.— Dickens. 

Mouth, take the bread out of one*s = deprive one of the means of 
subsistence, | 

(a) There is nothing in the worldlso easy as for the eminent members 
of our profession to take the bread out of the mouths of their younger 
brethren, with the best grace in tlie world,— Warren. 

(b) The workmen looked upon the new loom as fatal to their trade, 
and feared lest it should at once take the bread from thdr mouths.'-^S'^niU^' 
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Mouth waters, one’s tone’s mouth gives out an increased flow of 
saliva at sight of food ; one feels a longing desire for (generally, some food) ; 
m I. 

(rt) The pedagogue’s mouth watered as he looked upon his sumptuous 
promise of luxurious winter-fare. — Trnng. 

(b) The dates peculiar to this district which ma^e all 

from Bombay to Mosoal, formed an excellent outport trade.~7Wgfraw. 

Move heaven and earth = make a most powerful movement, use 
one’s utmost powers, 5?^) ^^1 I 

(d) He threatens to mjvc heaoett and earth against the author of his 
son’s wound. — f^coti. 

(ft) He was good-natured and willing to mom heamh and earth to do 
a friend a good turn, if it came in his way to do ^o.~Troliope. 

(c) Last night after moving heaven and earth to get an invitation to 
Madame B, I arrived there. — Thacl'enig. 

Much, as=»tbe same thing, I 

(a) I thought mnch wlieii you came m.— Dickens, 

(ft) She assured him that she had for sometime been suspecting as 
mudi.— Warren, 

Much as to say, as = meaning thereby to say, 

^ ; equivalent to saying, il ^ ^ I 

(fr) At this Prospero smiled and nodded his liead, as much as to sag, 
“This goes on exactly as I could wislu” — Lamh^s Tales, 

(ft) He looked round with a patronising air, as much as to say that so 
long as they behaved properly he would never desert them. — Dickens, 

(c) In those days in England to say “Long live Bouiiaparte I” was as 
Much as to say “Long live Lucifer !” — Thackeray, 

{d) That is as muck as to say that he had rather not accept the place. 

• Dickens, 

Much for, so = this is all that I have to say about (often conceying 
the idea of that which has been said not being aulhcient), ^ 

>£11 I * 

(a) So much for historical facts and the value of human wisdom. 

, Fronde. 

(ft) So much for the first part which after all is but of little moment. 

Fronde, 

Much so, so -to such a degree, I* 

(fit) Her inward satisfaction evidently increased, so much so indeed 
that she smiled, — Dickens, 

(ft) The last great appointment he had made had been terribly un- 
popular, so muh so as to subject him to a screech from the whole nation. 

Trollope. 
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(r) Julia was extremely ill, so muck so that I was induced to throw up 
niy command and return to Europe.— iScoW. 

Much, this (thus much) *80 much, so far, i 
{a) Foley having ascertained this imicky determined to make himself 
master of the new process.- Smiles. 

[b) And this much they had determined that by fair means or foul, 
Ireland was to be swept clean of heretics.— 

(c) This rnwh is certain, that he was not restrained from exercising 
the office of censor by any scruple of conscience or honour. — Macaulay. 

(n?) It was plain that for the Sultan to yield tkm mmh would be 
make the Czar a partaker of his sovereignty.— 

Muster, pasib ^ pass without censure (through a muster) ; pass witlj 
out objection made or fault found ; be approved (as of mediocre excel 
lence) ; ^('951 (C9; 954 4fCiI 41 C4t4 4i:4 41, Jll I 

(а) I am hypocrite enough for Mark ; but my hypocrisy won’t pati^ 
mtister before you.— 

(б) When these are fairly estimated, we think that his integrity may 
be allowed to pass muster. — Macaulay. 

(c) But such excuses will not pass mvMcr with God.-*S'ow^/e. 

(ri) He could under no circumstances have been a great man ; hiit 
with other opportunities he might have poMcd mmter among sovereigns, 
as considerably better than the average of W\cm.--Froudc. 

Muster strong* come in a large body, lOT 1 

(a) Roman Catholic priests mustered strong of course. — Arnold. 
Muster up*gather or summon up, I 

(a) Keeping the curtains carefully closed with his hand and putting 
on his spectacles, he mitst&i'cd up courage and looked out. ■-‘Dickens. 

(h) He remained silent for a few minutes ; but at length mustered vp 
resolution to inquire whether Miss A. was in K^ut.—Dickevs. 

(c) And mustering up all hia small stock of literary attainment, he 
conceived the bold i<lea of writing a \o\^r.—Unde. Tom. 


N 

Name, by (of the nam? of) ♦ -named 5^% 4151 ; uttering the 
name of any one, 4ftft48 411515^144 4l 5l5 4f441 I 

\a) You and another man Ralph Nickleby hy nam have hatched thia 
plot between you.— Dickens, 


By name generally comes aftfr the name ; of the mme of before the nanie< 
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{h) An old ‘jfonilomau of t/m nnnu^ o/'Peacliani wa>i accused of treason. 

M<(oavhx}/, 

(,’l Tliey censured nn delinquent hif 

N«ini0 for, another the same thin" a.s, under :i didevenr, name ; 
,1^? fW’Sit ’tf^i I, . , 

'riiis kind of liberty is, indeed, /or justice. — MorJey, 

[{)) lie had a special aversion to goodness of heart, wlu(di he regarded 
aftothcruftma for a quality pro] >erly called extravagance or vii’i‘. — d/or/cy. 
Name, in = nominally, md in j'eality, sif^i i 

'(/) A king who might be checked and have liis ministers called to an 
.i(v‘oimt was but a king in name. — (hrcn. 

{})) Tliough in 7 iame an inde|>eiideiit king<lom, slie*w'as during more 
[li.ni ii <*eiitury vitally treated as a subp‘ct province, — Maccnilo?/. 

NamO of, go by the-be known or |)a.ss under the name of, 

Hir*! (c^ mi) \ 

{(() Sir Walter Scott when at Etlinburgli C'ollego n'cnt hfj the name of 
"Tlie (Ireck blockhead.” — Smilrs. 

{!)) One of the ])arty went btf the name of Oount de Oeux routs. 

Aonthey, 

{(•) A1 r. Hardy was the name he eliose to /70 /o/ in those jiarts.— Warren, 
Name of, in the « in behalf of, W ; 

/inilied with the name or autli<>rity of; by (implying adjuration) ; 

^1 ft^ll ; having regard to, c^t^t ^ 

. for the sake of, I 

(-0 Allth ese things the Convention < laiiiiod in the mnneof the whole 
N.itiim, as the undoubted inherilamv‘ of Kn disiinien. -- I/(Ov/c/o//. 
dd Idoii’t refuse what I ask /// Artliin'\'< namr.~l)h'hoi<, 

(c) How many great men .no! 1 Ismkors li:n t biMui ]U‘rsci uH'd in th>^ 
nanu' of religion \~Siuile-^. 

(d) In the name (/(Jod, T charge you to b<‘ sdeul.- - ll'for'oo 

(c) fn the name q/’ common sense aii<l justice, tell me why { — Th(tch?ra^, 
if) In the name f^'all that litn*ible, do m>l makt' llint nois<‘ outside. 

Dirketi!^, 

{(j) In the name of all that i have snlleied for yon, and ill \i»u <looni 
to undergo, answer me this one (juestiom- * ihrLynr. 

Narrow escape, have a (escape narrowly) « es< ai)e at great risk, 

;.ict out of some danger in which death or desi l uctinii wa^; imminent, 

’Tt's’ii, dc5 ’rt'SKi I * 

(tr) The “Albemarle” had a narrow e^ra/w upon this cruise. 
m Without doubt you were ,in great danger, ^'ou fnal a mirmu 
a most fortunate one, indeed.— 

(0) England escai)ed, but she escaped veiy narrow! ij^-^Macanlap, 

32 
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jf) Ifr lirul tinrt'orlf/ t.v'aped tlie block for conspiring against James. 

Mamiday, 

Natural to « bolonging to, characteristic ^Tf?! 

I 

(a) He behold the rapid success of the Duke of Guise with the 
iKttural to a rival— 

{h) Tins mode, of extendin.^ the use of a ainjjfle imme is natural h ,i 
bai barons people,*- -Ahicyl/t. 

(e) He li<i^ in i:ut ihe f.iuli'^ ntnnral to an isolated thinker. 

Leslie AVep/nv-. 

Nature, by ^^uatuially, i 

(rt) diildivu ai'e /oy naUn'c eagei' for information. —LuhhocJc. 

[h) Grinding and cowardly to the core fty Arthur humbled 

himself in the dust before ilalph. — Dickens. 

(c) T am, laj w.\IvT(\ of a frank and niireserved disposition.— >SVo<l 
Nature, in a state of --- naked, as when born ; unclothed, ; m 
a natural or wild state, ^ W I 

[<t) He was at the moment, comparativedy speaking, in a state of nth 
tn/'\ having nothing on, but an extremely short shirt. — Dickens, 

{{>) The differciiee between aiiijiiala m a state of nature, and douiesliV 
nniinalB is so consitlerable, that Buflbn has taken this as a principal dis- 
tinction in classing thcm.-'Oohfsmit/i, 

ic) In a state of nature, there i.s no law but physical force,— 
Necessary for (necessary to) =•■ needful or requisite for, 

^1 I 

(a) Are not cleanlines.s and ventilation as /lecmary /or men as /or 
women ? — Lubbock. 

(h) Its possession was neressan/ to Trollope. 

(c) She felt it necessary for their natural peace and hapj)ihess to take 
a decided ste[>.-— Z)Ad*c?i5. 

(d) He was in danger of being det^ived of the* restricted power wliicli 
was absolutely ncccssarif to his ]>ei’soiial safety. —J/acaw^o?/. 

(e) The sanction of a rarliainent was necessanj to his system. 

* Macaulay, 

Necessity for = need of, Tf?[^ i 

(a) As he Iws himself perniitted the story of his life to be published, 
there is no necessity for concealing his ftanie.— 

'Necessity, ofsBunavcidably, necessarily, I 

(a) The mayor thougli of necessity a Churchman by profession, yet 
wore his chinchmauship as a cloak.— 

(!>) Our rates were of ' necessity much higher than theirs.— 
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(c) All these doubts the widow laid Ijcfore Pen il\iriii(:r tlie two days 
wliicli liacl of necemttj to elapse ere the undo came (hnvti. — Thao.hmy. 

Necessity of, be under the “find it necessary to do something, 
Till I 

{a) He and his companion were under tlm neceuitif of jn c^ iding against 
every possible contingency.— 

(h) A public man is often imder the necessity 0 / consenting to inoasures 
which he dislikes.— * 

(c) If there were nothing to struggle or compete for, Micro wfmld be 
noiliiiig achieved. U is well therefore that nv-n d.i»ul,l be vnder the ncces- 
iitif of exerting themselves. — Smiles. 

Necessity, make a virtue of -submit to circumstances and turn 
tlicm to the best account ; do or sulTcr that p.Ttiently which cannot well 
be avoided ; v\\^ 

I 

{a) Whilo 1 endtjavourod to moJIr a vlrlne of necesslt)/ and T'ccall my 
attention to the sermons, I was again disturbed hv a singular interruption. 

Scott. 

(i) You are a banished man. 

Arc you content to be our general ? 

To make a virtue of necessitjfy 

And live, as we do, in this wilderuoss ? —Shakespeare. 

(e) France was determined to insist on tlio pretensions of her Queen 
and make a virtue of ^hecessiijj.’-'-Froude. 

Neck and heels *s>\vith the whole body, (udirely, 

1 

(а) He rushed to the scene of unhallowed ft'stivity and turned his 
astonished guests mck and heels out of ihova.— Irving. 

Neck and neck 1 =sido by side,3pil=r t 

(ci) Dante is a superior poet to Milton and runs neck and neck with 
Homer. -- Macaulay • 

(б) Marvels, however, were occasionally accom]>lishcMl bv tlic ‘^Times’' 
and other Morning Papers, which set peojilo asking whci o all tliis ucci 
and necic race for intelligence would conduct us. — Knight. 

Need of, stand in - have necessity for, bo in want of ; vcrptire the 
belp of ; I 

* This was a punishment which consisted in hriuging the chin and knee^} of 
an ofifendor forcibly together. 

+ A racing phrase. Horses run neck and neck in a r.acc, when tlu\v aic so 
potfectly equal that one cannot be said to be before the other 
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(rr) Tliey were pei fectly aware that the English institutions siooj 
of reform. — Macanfai/, 

(b) What they stood most in need of wus money to pay their troops 

itohrrtsn:)^ 

(<•) Tlicy Stood in need of each oi]m\~~Macaulai/, 

Needs, must -must necessarily, 

(a) Life nwM needs be disgusting alike to the idle rich man as to tin- 
idle poor man, Mdio has no work to do.Sniiles. 

(h) But because they docked round liis juirson, he thought tiny mse 
needs love him.— Tales, 

Nest, foul one’s own — spoil one’s own eaiise, bn’ng disov 

dit to one’s owiistlf, | 

(a) Pat \\li;it I contend agaitist is l.ho way medical men are fofilnui 
their oini nests im\ setting up a cry as if a general imactitioiici' who dr 
penscs drugs could not be a gentleman. — Geor/e Eliot, 

Next door to=almost the same as, I 

(rt) Tt was ne,i:t (faor being dfjwnriglit imgratefid to coinlucl Imt, 
self thus.— Z)/c/'ca.s\ 

Next to = immediately after, nearest to, '-'K'l 

({/) Xc.rt to the Princt‘ of Wah's, i lu* chief o]ijc<‘t fd Ids aiixiet\ e 
the (iveat 

(&). XeM to this grave are those «d liis wife and favour jte danghti i 

Ji't ifi'j 

(c) Dariiley stood nej't to Mary 8tu!irt in tlie line of siiccesHion. 

Froiiilt'. 

Next to impossible = almost impossible, i 

(а) He was a powerful man ; and during the fits it was no.vf to he- 
possible for all ju'esent united to control his movements — ircnv'c??. 

(б) The violence of religious and jaditit'a! enmities rendered ii lia])i>\ 
settlement ne.Tt to impossible,— Mf/emdu//. 

Nick of time, in the = at the exact ]>oint <d time required (by neccS' 
sity or convenience), I 

(cf) l)cj)end upon it, you arc t(>o good a fellow to be ordered off just 
m the nich of ime— it’s imppssible. — ^Vorrfn, 

(jo) It is come just in the nkl' of time, — Thackeray. 

(c) Just at this nick of iime^ about a dozen chiefs of that clan arrived. 

sNight, at=»(ftr^ i In the night = ^'71? t 

(a) It was at night that the sepoys made the attack.— 

(h) They let loose two immense bdod-liounds at night. — Thackeray, 

(c) All the c!‘ewfi dosciicd in the night.-'Booh of Worthies, 
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({/) The plan wag that the boats should land la the niijht.—SoHthei/. 
Nip in the bud = destroy prematurely, f J® s(| ^^1 ; 

The woollen factories were nipped in the ]>roliiljitivc statutes. 

Fronde. 

(h) But this aiul many other noble projects were nipped in the hud by 
the death of Charles IIL’-Biidle. 

(c) These threatencil the com])letc overthrow of the |>ioject in which 
1)0 hore so eonsj)icuous a part, and seemed to nip his prospects in the bud. 

Bielcens. 

(d) T know I could easily discomfit this vile conspiracy, which 18 years 
.ijro nearly nipped his plan in the hud.— Knight. 

No inoro«=not any longer, no greater (piantity ; not in 

a i^reater degree ; I 

(/t) For them no more the Idazing hearth shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening c<arc, — Gray. 

{h) dust gave what life required, but gave no more.— Goldsmith. 

(c) Life \vould be insupportable to an old man who feared death no 
■•ihu'c than when in the vigour of manhood.— 

No more, be ^ cease to exist, c?[W ^^^-5 ^3^1 i 

(a) In a .shoi-t time the (\‘ibal was no more.-- Macaulay. 

(/>) Cromwell was no more.^Mcmuhty. 

(c) Yet still you wdll find comfort in your other children when I shall 
lie no more.— Goldsmith. 

Noise, make a -talk much about, as being of groat importance ; be 
the subject of frequent bilk, 

^J^lf TTt^l Makeanoiseinthe world = attract great atten lion, 

(a) Don't mode a noise about it. It is not wortii mentioning.—T^/cA-c/i.-f. 
(^i) During the last^ reign the preaching of Wickliffo against tlie pride 
ami cunning of the JPopo and all ifts men liad made a great noise in Eng- 
land.— 

(c) It made a great noise In Knaresbro, —there were many suspicions 
‘I foul play about it. — Lytton. 

(d| The work whose substance and theme arc thus brietly abstractoil 
at this moment making a noise iitj the wonU.—Dc Quincey. 

(c) She has made a noise in the world and has maintained I believe a 
tolerably fair reputation,— Quincey. 

Nonce, for the=>for the present time or purpose, to moot the prosoiif 
^"dl or occasion, 1 
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(a) Tlie Lothian Yeoman s lioiisehohl became for the nonce a bainl (,f 

1 roopers,— 

(h) Hostile families and hostile religions were content to unite for 
nonce against the t^eri n ghees. 

(f!) Madras troops might be sent for the nonce to Pegu, but the per^ 
nianent defence of the province must be provided for by drawing upon tiiy 
Mengal ?^v\\\y.—Kayc. 

Nose at, turn up one’S=bend one’s nose upward, by wav of con. 
tempt; dislike, contemn, *£1^1*1^) I 

(a) Casting on us a disdainful look, he turned up Ms and passed., n. 

rrarud. 

{h) Since I ''began to write poems, I seem to turn up mp 7}osn at 
idea of a short one,-~Cowper. 

(c) Even the young men of pleasure turn up their noses at parli.', 
n 0 w-a-day s, ~Ljf t ton. 

Nose into, poke one’s (co^^oiy.)® thrust oneself into ; pry officiously 
into, I 

(а) Our fathers read those simple talcs with fond jdoasure ami Iiknl 
the old mail wlio poked his nose into every cr»ttage.— 

(б) You are a great deal too tend of pokinq your nose into tilings thiit 
do not concern you. — Dickens. 

Nose, under one's = before one’.s eyes, in full view, C5tc^ i 

(a) Poetry takes me up so entirely that I scarce see what passes vtuhu' 
my nose.^Pope. 

(h) She passed under his nose with a female companion ; but ho did lU't 
know her. — Thackeray. 

(c) It is really painful for mo to see. It is a nuisance under ones \ei'> 
7 iosc.'-~Oeorge Eliot. 

Not that = I do not say that, lilt’ll , it is not to be siipju'sed 

that, A TIC^T I 

(а) Blair is rather stilT; not that liis style is pedjLitie, but that his aii 
is formal— Co 

(б) A^ot that disaffected .hidividuals are here wholly wanting, but they 
form a decided minority.'— 

(o) Not that they are forbidden to cultivate theology in private, but 
that they must not bring too much of «'t into the ptdpit.— 
r(d) Not that I loved Otrsar less, but that I loved Borne more. 

^hahspeafe. 

Note of hand “a written paper acknowledging a debt and promising 
}>njriicnl, iJiSfrt?. ’tfaWtf cn rs.f5(5l ex's’ll »r|!r, ' 
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[а) ‘^You can give me a note of hand fm- said the linker jidvan.' 
jtig towards him with a cheque. — George Eliot, 

Note of, make a=^inakc a memnranduiti of, i 

((() fie viade a note of his 

i/q You had better make a )wte of it, sir, in case you Hhould ever bo 
iq)on to give evidence. 

Note of, take=»Jiotice, [)ay iieeil to, I 

((() lie was still too intent upon his own thoughts, seemingly to (nhe 
mte of any mark of recognition which miglit ]>ass between his friend and 
iib \\'\k.—7'/iac/iC}vg. 

(h) (live orders to my servants that they fa^e 

iYo note at all of our being absent \\Q\Ko.--Slti(kcif'/^ar(‘. 

(c) Tilt! bell strikes one. We tahe no note of time, 

Hut from its loss. Young, 

Nothing for it but, there is -there is no other course left than, 
’IW I 

(«) ITc saw that there was nothing for it hnt to i)hey,—Thaekcrag. 

(б) And tlion of t'ourae there was nothing for it hut to give way. 

Froiuie. 

(r) My heart liea\ ily misgave me for the event of the interview; how- 
n ov there was nothing for it but to try the experiment. — Warren. 

Notice of, take (S(5e Supplement.) 

Nought, set at=^slight, disregard, i 

{(() He remc!mbere<l with bitterness tlie audacity witli which Hive had 
n-pcatedly set at nought tlic authority of tho Directors.— J/aca«/u//. 

{h) The King of Spain might have held himself free from all obliga- 
lious to a government winch at nought the usages of all civilized 
nations. — Fronde. 

(c) The Petition of Right to which he had given a solemn assent was 

at noiight.—Macaiilag. 

Now and then=»oficasionally, at intervals, ^"^=1 I 

(a) But non) and'^hen he would ask for my opinion.— /J(^ 

(h) It ia only by accident that he now and then gives us the observa- 
tions of others. — Irning. , 

(c) The best critics admitted that bis diction was too monotonous, too 
^'bviously artificial, and now and turghl even to absurdity. — Maeaulag. 

Now and then, every -at sh/^rt intervals, frequently, I 

{a) Evmj now and then the stroke of a boll from the neighbour ij^ig 
tower fell on my Irving. 

(5) He would stop every now and then to listen when there was the 
least noise below.— Dieted. 
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Now or never a the jnoseut (is the only time either to do the lint,, 
nr gi\o it up altogether), Jit 
1 

((/) ^Yoie or iievur was the time for the Irish patriots to show what tlim 
were iiuulo of.— 

{!)) They both felt that the situation was extremely critical, am! 
or never was the iiu)meiit to make that det'l.iratioii. — 

(c) SJie was just going to step in, when the prince retlei'ted tliat }fiNr 
vr never was the time to he possessed of the ohjeet, --OoliUmith. 

Now that since now, I 

{(i) was at the head of llie most f<ii‘midal>le trihiiiml ri, 

the realm, there \vere few indoi'd who di<l not tren\hh‘ l)efoi'e liim. 

(li) XiHV thitl lie had (*nim‘ tn a elose, he <lre\v a very lung breath 

(c) Hadn't nou hettei’, n<HC t/uit Miss *S. is five, propose for liei v-ni 
self {—Thuekerdif. 

Null and void -of no force, invalid, I 

(a) On a frivolous ])retence he pronounced that marriage «//// ro-'t 
roid.—Mncaulajf> 

{})) James ordert'd tlie Scotch Judgivs to treat all laws against Oathnli. s 
as null and roid.—itreen. 

(c) TTo proiioiuieed all tlie eiigageimmts into which his kingdom li.nl 
entered since the Kevoliition nidi and void. ^Macaulay, 


0 

Obedience to, in - in eonijdiance with (generally, a eommand),I^t^f? 

mi 1 

(<^) The Misljop annminced that in obedience to, the royal conimaiah, 
he designed to restore the ejected meniljers. — Macauh tj. 

(b) In obedience to this comiiianfi, tlie crier performed anotliei' concert) 
on the bell.— 

Objection, make an (fc>ee Supplement) 

Objections to, raise ^originati* or invent objections to, ^f^f% 

^^1 1 ‘ 

Jet) He raised objections to the waste of time, but he sugge.sted oo 
feasible al ternaii ve. — Fronde. 

Objections to, urge = advance objections to, with eagerness, 
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, i) But to tills LMKirst' strung ohjaiioos iCto'e orf^pd in C’miiK'il. 

Macautay, 

Objection to, take =ol>i('ct to, i 

[((,} There was nothing in the nnvisnre itself to which s(‘ii()iis ohjerfion 
rovld be taken . — F^'oude. 

Occasion, on^fieeasunially, I 

[ii) lie can on ocrasion <lescribe ami nairate with clearness ami vigour; 
liiit a:^ a rule, his narrative does not earrv one on. - Freeman. 

(//) It may be admitted that on ftcraftfioi ({f)ldsniith^s tine inatinet 
.Ir.sci'ts hini.--/jVtm/’. 

Observed of all observers, the = the cMiosui e vf eyes, one 
wl,.. attracts the attention id all nieigtff?!^ 7\7^-im ^4 ’IK 

(c) O, what a imble mind Iu‘re o erlhrowii ' 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scliolars, eye, Umgnej s\\oril ■ 

The expectancy and ruse of the fair state, 

’riie glass of fasliion, and the nionhl of form, 

T/te obserred of (dl ohaerrcrs ! ((iiite, <|intc down \—tVi(ikefipean\ 

{h) lie was cxcludcil from i indes where he had lately been the observed 
'it (ill ohervers. — Macanlay. 

Odds and ends -fragments, bits, ^■^<(1 §1^1 ; remnants, I 

(f/) In the miserable bed-rooms there were files of moth-eaten letters 
li:uigiiig up against the wall ; ami linen ri)llois, and fiagnients of old pat- 
tonisaiul odds and ends id spiiiled gooils, strewed upon the ground. 

DieJeens. 

(h) Dr. Duncan knew, tliat even in the poorest family, were odds and 
’^ols of income apt to ln^ frittered away in unnecessary expenditure. 

, tSt miles. 

(<') With perseverance, the very odds and cn<(s of time may be worked 
’ip viito results of the greatest value. — idmlles. 

Odds, at = at variance, ; being at a disadvantage, 

c^f=i ^5T «nr4Tfi, 1 

He flashes into one gross <Tinie or ot.ln;i’ tliat sets us all at odds. 

tS/iakespeare. 

(b) It is not like the affair of an old hat cocked, and a cocked old hat 
'd'mit which your reverences have often been at odds with one another 
•^but there is a <lifFerence here in the nature of things. — Tristram iiliandy. 

(f') I have put her at such odds with tlie world, that any dog may 
biivk or fawn upon her at his pleasure — Diehns. 

0^) What warrior was there, however, however famous and skilful, 
dial Cfuild tight orfd-v wuCli Napitleoii ^ — Thaekera y. 

3;j 
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Odds are against one, the** there are more against one than on 
the side of one ; the chances are against one ; 

^1 ^^=11 I 

(a) On the continent of Europe the onds ivere against England. 
had hnt one ally, the King of Pr-i.^sia.- 

Odour, be in bad*- he unpopular or di!^liked, 

![*tl '■=1^) I 

{a) The ])OOi Jesuits frnt'c at the time in very had odour in Fr'Mu^?. 

Tft^n'L Am/, 

(?>} The Bishop of London was just then very bu^y burning herM;:f , 

, ,id therefore in^had (uhur with the peo]ile . — Fro ,di\ 

Offandori^-at intervuls, oceasi-T..,r,\, . 

WT t 

fO Ho had had fever off and on for a < : iple of years or f,o. 

(h) He liad been in this counti-), off U/to o/^, almost since last (’lln^t 
rnas.— Car/?y?e. 

(o) I have been resolving I won’t, off and on^ these ten years, but 1 
haven’t somehow got clear. — Unde Tonii< Cabin. 

{d) Off and on through the nine or ten years preceding I had hoaul 
him casually mentioned in Oxford, but not for any good.--/>t? (2iLin<'i>f. 
Off, b6«go away, ’[t?’!! I 
{a) I want to be oil] iio^v, to-nlghi.-- Thackeray, 

(h) Have you and Emmy been fiuarrelling with Joseph, that he wants 
to he off ?— Thackeraij. 

(c) He slept there and ?ms off again next luorning at five.— Cbr/yAj. 
Oil into fire, pour -highly excite, make matters worse, 

(^3^1 I 

(a) The Queen’s injiinetiou of silence had poured oil into the fire and 
raised a fresh and more dangerous question of privilege.— /?^ro?<c?c. 

Oil on the fire, as ^ like oil put on fire, something highly exciting 
or jirovoking, I • ^ 

frt) To men in such a humour the Dissenters’ Relief Bill was as oil on 
the fire.—Frowk, 

Old, of =in time long past, ; long ago, formerly, I 

(a) A land there is, Hesperia named of old, 

Tlie soil is fruitful, «.nd the men arc bold. — Dry den, 

(m) e clung to business as q/" 0 ?/^. — Creen, 

{( ) Li France the Church no longer wielded the authority which had 
111 *ug‘d ty> her of old, — KinglaH, • 

OUT block, a chip of the -the counterpart or copy of an origir^^j 
a ehild that lesrmbles its father, I 
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[a) The lofty yet animated deportment of the yonnu member^ Pitt, 
Ms perfect self-possession, the silver tones of his voice, the perfect struc- 
ture of hia unpremeditated sentences, astonished and delighted his hearers. 
Burke moved even to lears, exclaimed, “It is not a ckip of the old blocks 
it is tlie old block itself ” — M<imnlay, 

Once, all at==abruptly, quite suddenly, t 

[a) Ho came all at onvji to an awkwaul halt, at which the assembled 
ladies burst into a shrill laugh.— 

dd All at tmccy on a signal from the king’s ship the whole fleet tacked 
and made sail for the British Channel. — Macaulay. 

(c) Jlero she was, all at onco raised to a pinaaele to vfliich her wildest 
luid most extravagant hopes never dared to aspire. — Di^ens. 

(ffj Tills degradation did not take place all at once. "-Thackeray. 

Once, at— at the same time, both, ; immediately ‘ 

Tvitlioiit delay, I 

(<0 He was at once the ornament of the place and the idol of the city- 
i e. he was the ornament of the place and at the same time the idol of the 
[city),— Macaulay, 

(h) tSliaftosbury was undoubtedly right in setting the plan aside as 
el once iiisuflieieiit and impracticable,— f/rccn. 

(c) It is dangerous to be at ouce ])our and idle. — Macaulay, 

((/) It is best you should know all at onec. — Thackeray, 

(e) Showers at o/irf’ made hia arran genie nts to .start that night.— 

Once, for »» for a single time at least, as an exceptional case, 

I 

(а) It is something to find for once a modern writer whom we can 
trust.— 

(б) Think, and speak, and act,7br onccy like an accountable creature. 

Dickens. 

(c) For once all qualreU were s4ispended.— 

Once for all = oij<‘e for all lime to come, once for all occasions, (so 
that it may not be necessary to repeat it), 

’ll ^1 <f fit 5 W) I 

W Mr. Osborne desires me to say, once /u' ti?/, tliat he declines to 
receive any coinniiinications from yovx. — T/uL^cray, * 

m Then let me tell him once for all that I will come into and go out 
this place as often as I like.— 

(c) Once for all I must beg that you will not interfere with me. 

Dickem. 

One and the same = identicab verily the same, I 
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(a) The priiiot; wliu hUmhI baivfoot at tlio galon was one and the 
AviUi lliL* priiK’e who was in tlie tiohl \\vy. - Freeman. 

{b) These two o])emti()ns run parallel, or rather, under (lillerent f<aniv, 
tltcy are one and the same operation. —Cur/y/r. 

(f) But advocates and proct<u's are not one and the same.—Dlehifn. 
One with, be at«be in union or agreement witli, fej t 

(rt) Tile great bulk of the Puritan party n'cre at one niih their (»])]),» 
neiits in desiring a uniformity of worsliip.— (r/ww. 

(A) The wisest of the Queen’s i‘f»uiiciJloi‘s v'ai( at one in tliis mat h i 
V'lth the gentry.— 

(r) Whatever dilVenmees niiglit have paited Wliig from Tory in l!i. 
earlier wars, allVcere at one in the war against tlu‘ ambition of Ihiona]).it|i' 

One by one - one after another, ilCT vt] f I 

(r;) One hjf one his old assoeiates drew around iiim.- Wftrnn 

ih) One hi/ one lie distanced his eouipetitors.--*S'//!to. 

(c) Rome won back one hj one the states which had revolt erl. 

Freemnv 

Open air, in the = not in any bnihling, c^rtefj i 

hr) Their first live conferouct's wme liidd in (he open air ; but at tli' ii 
sixth meeting they retii'ed into a small lionse.- -JAo/rrr/frry. 

{h) I should like to have him in fhr open air t<i talk to. — }Ielj>^. 
Open one’s eyes to = enable one to see or understand ; 
lieroeive, C^t^f Rto f CTi'^1 I 

PO When the ei/es of the senate vere opened to the .scandal, and still 
moie to the manifest damage caused by the ravages of these maiMudi i^ 
they set to work vigorously to eoutiol them. — Meriadc. 

{h) flU eyes irere at last opened to tlic errors of his former coiidin t. 

Maeaefiiy 

(c) It was believed that their eyes 'irere opening to their former follies 
and that the reign of .superstition M"a.s about to cud. — Buckle. 

Open question, an -a point not settle<l by*a decision, [Wk 

(rt) Miracles wore declared iinpo.ssible ; even Theism itself wa.s tioat 
('ll as an open (jueslion. —Fronde. 

Open secret, an = a .secret that has become known to many, 

{a) Ilis identity seems to have .soon become an open secret. --Minto. 
Open sesame a charm which opeiiB something that is closed ; 
hence, nioan.s of admi-ssion, pas.sport.; I 

* The exjircssiou occurs in the talc of the Porfcv Thieves in the Arahian 
Jshghts, 
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((t) While nuh'iitiSM aiul ^niffiicss bur doors luul siiut houi l^!, kiiubiess 
i>J'o})i iety of behaviour act as an opon mame —tSmiles, 

(/}) They, and only they possessed the open semme to heuvou.— 

{(}) His frank address was a sort of opr.n moTue to every heart. 

PrescotL 

Opinion, one is of— one thinks, ifit i Be of one’s opi- 
nion =a^nx*e with one in ojiinion, i 

(f() He V'd^'i of opinmi that southern people needed eneoui aging. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

(?>) Air. Denison was of opinion that inueh of this might be acconi- 
])lislieil within two generations.. — Smiles. 

(r-) 1 am certainly of pour opinion, Mis.s \i.— Cnch ^om. 

Opinions, win golden = be highly esteemed, 1 

in) He took the goods tlie gods pro vh led witli much satisfaction, and 
t \iiywlicrc icon golden opinions by hi.s unaffected good sense and thorough 
knuliiess of heart.— //«a%. 

(b) lie was a clever accoiu[)lished gentlemanl} fellow, who woa golden 
fpi/iioiS rif everybody, — 1\ night. 

Order, call to = require one to observe tlie forms or procedure of an 
.i^M'inbly ; I'cpriiuand, C^f*T ^1 

(a) But ill truth it mattered little whether In' called trail sgressoi's to 
onhir or not-- Macauhij. 

Order, in = everything in its proper place; in a lit state, |5^ 

I 

(^r) Get to your Wf>rk and put the things in order.— Dielcns. 

{h) The honsewives were stirring biiskly about, imttingtheir dwelling 
in order.-- Irving. 

(c) Art; your pistols all in onkr 'I— Unde Tom. 

Order, keep =» preserve peace or discipline, ?l^1 I 
(a) When she rcAuaied to Stalling she left 400 Scots there to keep 
order. — Froude. * 

Order of, by “according to the directions of, by command of, 

«l W I 

(a) He was arrested hg order of the Duke of Ormond.— ilfacait/ay. 

{h) Scarcely had they arrived, when tjiey were' seized bg order of the 
( lianccllor.— 

(c) Tiiis was made very soon aftei' foj order of Bishop Odo, '-Fre€yn(i7i. 
Order of, infill regular siicijession in jioint of (birth, rank, merit, 
dale &e.) m I 

That he was nut next in order of birth was tnie.— 7yi((c/'cu’(rj/. 
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(b) The historical plays would necessarily follow m the order of the 
events of which they were the subject. — Knight 

Order of the day, the -the rule, the fashion, i 

{a) It was understood that a tcmpcKite policy was to be the order of 
the day. —Fronde. 

(c) Invention became the order of the day.— Helps, 

ih) Terror had treased to bo the order of the day when Piedmont and 
Lombardy were conquered by Huonaparte. — Macaulay. 

{d) The nobleman is unwillin^f to be outdone by the banker, and os- 
tentation becomes the order of the day. — Lytton. 

Order, set one's house in=^be cautious so as to guard against omJ, 
5n 55 451^ JILT’S I 

(a) Lord Grey had told the bishops to set their house in order. 

Kf'v^man 

Order that, in (in order to)^- with the object that, «ii^ 
for the purpose of, I 

(rt) These men had been sfuit thither in order that they might assi.-it 
Lauzuii ill any desperate eiiuTgonoy. — Macaulay. 

tf) Tliey had therefore determined to join the Prince of Orange, hi 
order that tlie freedom of the nation might be vindicated. — Macaulay, 

(c) In order to avoid solicitations whicli gave him pain, he pretended 
to be unwell. — Macaulay. 

{d\ It was necessary to do so in order to understand the liistory of the 
Scotch mind.— 

Order, to — according to one’s directions or orders, I 

(а) How will you be talked to ? 1 will talk to order any way you 
will mention. — Unde Tom^s Cahia. 

(б) I have lirouglit yon a coachman, at last, to order.-— Unde Tom. 

(c) Tlie mere dealer in words cares little or nothing for tlie subject, 
but can jiaint and gild anything what(3ver to order. — Newman, 

Order, out of- not in a healthy fconditioii, ^ ; 

irregular, (5^1) I ' 

(a) A plain man finds his stomach out of order. lie never heard Lord 
Bacon’s name. But he proceeds in tlie strictest conformity with the rules 
laid down in the Novum Organum and satisfies himself that minced pies 
have done the mischief. — Maca^ay, 

(6j The King has been out oforderf hwi is now entirely recovered. 

CarlyU‘ 

(c) The watch never went well from the beginning, and was always 
getting out of order,— Thackeray. 

In order to requires an infinitive mood after it. 
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Orders, be in -be ordained to the work of Gospel ministry, 

^" 8^1 > 

(rt) Once the circumstance that a man could read had raised a presump- 
tion that he mts in orders, — Mamulatf. 

[b) There was scai'oely a writer of any eminence, who, if he wre not 
in orders had not borne arms at boiuc period in the service of his country, 

Prescott, 

Orders, take center the ministry of the church by being ordained, 

(^^1 Tliough he Jiever could be |)crsua<led to take orders^ theology was 
his favourite study. — Murtaifit//. 

(1)] During the century which followed the accessyn of Klizabetli, 
siavcely a singly ])eis(>n of noble descent took orders.'— j[(M‘aiday. 

Ordinary, in=iu aetual and constant service (witli), 

(u) Sir Thomas was pb^.sieian in ordiiviry to tlie Kiiig. — Mucauhty. 
Other day, the = not long ago, c>l fJR i 

{^/) I gave you a letter the other day^ wlien you were about to goal^road. 

Dickens, 

(h) In this way Timon but the other duy had given to one of these 
mean lords the bay eoursev which he himself rode upon. — La'nnPs Tales. 

Out and out = thorough-going, 0lbsl; thorougl dy, 'without 

reservation, i 

(a) He is an o?a and o?a Christian— 

(b) An envious family, or a (jnanadsome family, or a malicious family, 
or even an out and out mean family, wu>uld open a iield of action I might 
do something \i\, —Dickens. 

(e) His •house near Kichn\ond was advtu’tlsed for sale, and bought out 
and out by a man who had grown rich in Mr, D’s service. - Warreti, 
id) It was in vain tjiat Komaii la w distiug\u.shcd from the first between 
land that was givens and ont, and tlie public land which was only let 
on a lease . — Dean Mencale. 

Out of = from, ; among, in, TfCiJT ; be- 
yond, ; from under, I 

(^0 lie saved fifty pounds out o/*hia earnings. — Smiles^ 

(fi) The dwarf cut off the (leadsman’s head out of tifito.—GoldsmitL 
fc) And this he did, not out of idle curiosity, but in order to increase 
control over them.— .ffwcHe. ^ 

W) Atleantuineowi ^ every ten had suffered from the government 
some grievous injury.— 
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{f') Out of evoiA toll tliuiisainl (l(‘|>ortitur,s in ilu* Siivin^s Jjaiik vvo riij,| 
Ihat tljo tlmiK'.stiu soivaiitn aro again tlio iirai.—tS mites. 

(f) Thoy were in a dark ei>rnoi’, (|uito out of the track of 

(//) Anon (u(i of tlie earth a faljric liugo 
Itoao like an exlialation.— J/i7jS«>n 

Out of the fulness of one’s heart = from feeling intcnsoly ow any 
siiihjecl ; when one feels intenseix ; c«l?l I 

(o) One who loves i-ight eannot he indillerent to wrong or wrong-iluinii 
If he feels wanulv, lie will s])eak warmly, out of f/tc fulness of hk heori. 

Snu'!, 

{!)) Oof of th<j fithiess of the hearty the mouth s]>e:iketli.— /jiVc, 

Out with ‘(7/oy.) = eonfe.>.s orgixvont the truth, 

[if,] Do you swear that that hoy upstairs is the boy that was [uit thrfiii 'li 
the little window last night t ( ut u'itk it 1 t'omc \~-Dickeus. 

(/>) Well, 0 }ft U'Hh it. Let me have the real facts, — TroUope. 

(c) W('ll then, InfW mncli did yon spend on drink last night I Out uul 
it. --Smifes. 

Outrun the constable = get into deht, ; sponi 

beyond one’s means, ‘t-?!! I 

(a) NotwitlisUinding liis quiet, retired life, he was oonstantly oet 
fVixning the eon.^tohtf\ — Hmiles, 

(b) Vou arc a Ikironet, though you have outrun the comtahh. 

Thuekvrutj, 

Outset, at the--=at the hegiuning, I 

(I'O 'rhey contented themselves with fortifying the towns which tiny 
liad taken at the outset.— Fronde. 

(b) More judicious treatment at the out.set might have allcayed (lie 
excitement among the troops. — futye. 

Outside, at the = at the utmoKt (gcmerally as to nuniberS l 

p/) She can’t be more than 17 — say, 18, at the outside.^ Dickens. 

{h) Not mor(‘ than 20,000 men at tki outside were thouglit to reuiaiu 
ill the cam}}. — Froude. ' 

(o) Roth has only 1200 regular soldiers; at the onUide KJOO meiumder 
Carlyle. '' 

Out of the frying-pan into the fire, be « avoid one evil only to 
fall into a greati^r, I 

(rr) The man in debt tries a friend dh a relative, but all that he obtains 
is a' civil leer ami a cold repulse. He tries a money-lender ; and if he suc- 
ceeds, he is only out of the fryiny paji i^ito the fire. It is easy to see what 
the end will ))«— a life of mean shifts and expedients, perhaps ending in 
till* gaol, tlie vvoikhoiise.— A'nuYcif. 
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Over again = once again, i 

(a) One of two courses was to be pursued in respect of the business— 
either to leave it alone for evermore or to begin it all over again. 

DiclcQ7\i9t 

{h) Try them over again,--HazUtL 

We play the game over again and wonder how it was possible for 
us to h\\.—‘Hazliu. 

Over and above « in addition to, besides, \ 

(fi) Over and above these trifling ])eiialties, his name was erased from 
ibe roll of attorneys.— 

(h) Ove^' and above the religious quarrel, England was distracted by 
factions.— 

(c) This was the only great change over and above change which 
hail fallen on the youngest gentleman.— 

Over and over (over and over again) » repeatedly, t- 

’fftl 

(a) He read over and over all the letters which he ever had from her. 

Thackeray. 

{b) The King as usual repeated the same wonls over and over. 

Macaulay. 

(c) He called to him over and over again^ but got no answer.— 

Own way, have one^s (have it all one’s own way) =» act as one 
wishes (there being no one to oppo.se) ; be absolute, 
cW I 

{a) His Majesty loved to 'hare his own way and could not bear to be 
thwarted. — Macatday. 

(i) He tried hard to have his own way in the appointment of a deputy 
to govern in Ireland,— 

(c) He is virtually the leader of the cabinet, and has it all his own 
'my.— Warrm. 

(d) For nineteen years, in fact, a Parliament always sitting, Cliarles 
had had it all his own i^ay.-^Orcen^ 


P 

Pain of, on (under pain of /=the penalty of disobedience being, 

(ct) The King’s first act on djlsembarking was to proclaim that the 
fives and property of the peaceable inhabitants should be respected tm 
pain of de&th. ^Dickens. 

34 
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(h) Tt was eiiacteti that tio King, on pain of forfeiting lii.s tliio^o 
snoiiM espouse a Pajust. — Macaulay, 

(f) ITe insisted that the Catholic religion should be prohibited, 
pain of death, in all parts of Scotland. — Fronde. 

Pains, be at the - undergo the labour, ^1, l 

(rt) Should Lysippus satisfy his eivditors, who would he at the 
of telling it to the woild 1 -OoUhinith. 

(b) Most men in this country like opinions to be brought to then?, 
rather tlriu to be at the pat/-^ to go out jind seek for them.- /?*//??///. 

{c) She u'as at no pftios to conceal the displeavsure with whit h sin 
regarded Kate’s return. 

Pains, talf^- tak-' the trouble, hil>oiir ; make au eiibrt ; 

w) n\ cell 1 

(o,) Holinshead (otd to iiH|uire, and repoits undoubtedU tin 

general inijjreshion of Pi’iuicc. — Quium/. 

{b) 1 have taktu gitat to learn it. — Lamb. 

{(•) No pains irere toculofT the ])erilous intejcomse which e^i-uU 
betw^ceii tlie native soldieiy and the occupants of the jdace.— 

Paleof, out of the-] )CY 0 iul the limits of, 

(a) 'J’hey wen^ as much out <f the p(th if the eivili/ed world as if Ihoy 
had been banished to Dahomey or Sjutzbergen.— 

[h) Tt was a proof that the ]>ersoii who enjoyed it was meanly Ixaii, 
and out of the pule of society, — Macavday. 

Palm upon one = pass upon ojie artfully (like a juggler) ; impose 
upon one by; impose fraudulently upon, fwl Of'STlI (CW 

I 

(а) Since you try to palm these tricks upon one you uiight have known 
better, 1 will not part with a half-penny. — Dickens. 

{h) lie had palmed a talc on the girl that some secret mystery prevent- 
ed his marrying her just then.- Dickei^^. ‘ 

(^) Mr. Dhid.stone nowhere shines more than \u distinguishing the 
true Homeric concei)tions from the perversions palmed off upon the world 
by Eurypides and Vh'(f\\. —Freeman. 

Par with, be on a -be on a level with, 1 

(«) The myitary judgment of Margaret was on a par with the rest of 
her understanding. — Fronde. ^ 

(б) Their instruction also was much on a par with that of the scholars 
of a good British school in Loudon, — Arnold, 

(c) The intellectual condition of the country-labourers seems to 
on a par xeith their physical Hieite.Smiles. 
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pardon, I beg your me, (used wliou a person makes a mU- 

iiike, or means civilly to refuse to do anytliiiig, orcontrarliet wlial another 

affirms), m 

(a) I be ij your pardon, I thought you meant that, or I would not 
liave answered it. — Dlclcm. 

(5) Have you any coinmaiida for me, Captain /)., I leg your pardon^ I 
should say Major D. i—Thackoray, 

(e) M. Michelet, indeed, says that La Pucelle was not a sliepbei dess ; 
Ihcg hk pardon ; she was , — ih Qnineoy. 

(d) “You may bo disposed to deny it/’ said the gcnilcman. “/ heg 
'■lOur pardon^^ said Tom ; “[ am not at all dis]K)sed to de»^’ it. ’ -Dickens. 

Part, for one’s =so far as one i.s concerned ; if one 'is to say what one 
[hmks about the matter, 3) ^ 5 Sitftci; bf?, 

i 

(a) For n\jj paH^ 1 have not the least doulit (d his iiuiocence. -FicoU, 
{b) For kis part, he said he wtmld latherdio under the ivd cross than 
t')se honour,— 

(c) /br niy pari, i hold life as little in comparison with my duty to 
my prince. —Pms’coi 

Part, for the most O mostly, chietly, generally, I 

(a) The soil of Hiandenburg was /hr the nwst pari stenk*. — Macaulay, 
(h) That singular body of men w^as for the most part composed of 
zealous republican.^. —Macaulay, 

(c) Where the peasantry sulTcrcd, it v/as under men who were for the 
mst part of their own blood.— /^ro^/dc. 

Part, in=“paitly, ; in some degree, l 

(a) Persuaded mj[;arnjy these repie.sentations, but overbcrneina 
mneh greateV degree by his fear of F. he at length consented to under- 
take the expedition.— 

(^) The free oxpaifsion (d thc.fpopu1ar ehavaclevislics may be traced, 
'^nparf, to the freedom of the political institutions of the country. 

Prescott. 

(c) This, in part, is the explanation id ihftt fust great failiue, which 
^0 perplexed and astounded all who heard td it. - Kaye. 

Part in, take = join uthers in, (M I 

(«) During the .session of 17fM, he had not been able to take part in 
■i- dnglo debate.-— 

(?d He liad made it impossible dor tluisc to (aic part in the invasion 

''f iii'gland,— f’rowrftf. 
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(c) Some ®f the best and bravest of our officers sanctioned, if thov 
did not take part these outrages.— iTaye. 

Part of, take the (take part with)* take the side of, 

(а) National and religious feeling impelled them to tah the pan of 
J ames.— i/acGEM^ay. 

(б) He had taken the part of the Earl of Arundel who was in disgrace. 

k'royid(>. 

(c) At that niomciit, in rode two servants of the alcade who took pan 
%'ith their master. — De Qnince^. 

(c?) All the Sardes who had taken part xiith revolutionary France W'cro 
ordered to assemble there. — Southey. 

Part of on^on the (on one*s part) “-on the side of one, so far as 
one is concenieri, I 

(а) No degree of Avasic on the part of a son coithl justify the interfer- 
ence of his relatives.— /I /vm/f?. 

(б) This failure on the part of tlie youth was really of service to him 

Smih. 

(c) The war on the part of England was aggressive thenceforward. 

Frond' 

(d) Little Miss C. on hoy part was in higli spirits. — Dickens. 

Part, take in good* take (something tljat is im])roper or unpleasant) 
patiently or in a friendly manner, ^ ^1 

(a) Sebastian di<l not at all object to the fondness the lady lavished 
on him. He seemed to take it in very good part.—LamVs Tales. 

(h) Lord Canning took the interference in good part and thanked tbe 
Chairman for the tlolicacy with which it had been communicated.— 7w/y^- 

(c) All of which remonstrances ho received in extremely good part. 

Dickens. 

(d) It was characteristic of Johnson to take the intended sarcasm m 
good pari and even to turn it to account. — Smiles. 

Particular, in * sj^ecially , 

(a) Kaleigh, in particular^ was very graciously received. — Scott. 

(5) It had been his ciistom to get the Bible read to him by his master’s 
cliildren, in particular by young Master George.— Uxicle TonCs Cabin. 

Parting, at=at the time of separation or taking leave, 

* 

(a) He looked again, almost vexed tfiat Kate was not there to exchange 
one word at partixig, — Dickens. 

(b) Great as lier Bufi'erings would be at parti she would by God’s 
help endure them for the boy’s sake. — Thackeray. 
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(c) Her glance, at parting^ showed 

Partner, a sleeping = a partner who takes no part in the active 
business of a company, but is entitled to a share of the profits, 

I 

(a) That the Beau was in alliance with sharpers, or at least, that he 
was a sleeping partner in the firm, his biographer admits.— 5/a(7l'. 

Party to, be a = take a part with others in, (generally, in some bad 
deed), ^ C’TW ; be interested in (an aftair), 

(а) He would be no party to tlie transporting of the prince to France. 

Macaulay, 

(h) Jt appeared also that the Catholic nobles wouK^^jc no parties 
1 lie intrigue. — Frovde. 

(c) There is no reason to believe that he was a party to the design of 
asHassinatiiig tlie royal brothers. — M<icanhiy. 

{(1) lie was a party to all their j)roccedings and was with them until 
late at night.— 

(e) When there are two parties to a bargain, it is reasonable tliat the 
interest of both vShould ho consulted.— 

Pass away = disappear, ; depart from life, 

((f) But this ciiatom passed away with the cause that produced it. 

Kaye, 

(?>) Whatever danger there might have been bad passed away, --Kaye. 

(c) It secured James’s traiupdl succession to the throne of England, 
when Elizabeth passed away.—Froiide, 

Pass by ■= pass near, ; take no notice of, overlook, dis- 
regard, ; pass away, I 

((f) A few days ago passing by one of their prisons, I could not avoid 
stopping in order to listen to a dialogue which I thought might afford 
me some entertainment.— 

(б) I am as well-bred as the Earl’s grand-daughter, for all her fine 
pedigree ; and yet every one me by here.— TAaAray. 

(c) Analogies wiiich really exist are ofteA passed by, merely, because 
they lie beneath the surface.— 

(d) I pass by the suggestion that the Irish people slionld be entirely 

extirpated.— Jf. Arnold, * 

(e) They could see no signs of disaffection ; and the appointed day 
passed by without even an audible ipurraur of discontent.- Kaye, 

(f) The extreme danger, it is true, soon passed by.-^Macauky. 
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Pass for-be regarded as, efsffl ^rbSTl ; be current as 

be equal in value to, C^ff ’15(1=1 5'aill I 

(a) His complexion was so dark that he might have jjasscrf /or a na- 
tive of a warmer climate than onrs. — Macaulay. 

(h) They would have ][)assed for virtue with Laud.— 

(c) Becky’s humility ^passed foy sincerity with (leorgc Owbonie. 

Thackvra^ 

(d) The guinea continued in spite of them to pass for thirty ahilliiins, 

Macanhuj^ 

Pass oneself off as=impose upon people by j)reteiiiliug to be, 

(rt) He doeyiot seek to pass himself off as richer tlian he 
{b) He suc^.ded in on his people being above 

humanity. — Macaulay. 

(c) Having passed himself off on the woild a.? a greater master of 
classical learning than Bentley, be now passed himself off' as a greah^r 
master of ecclesiastical learning than Wake or r)iil)son.— 

Pass over«ovcrlook, disregard, ■^<^1 ; omit, let pass, 

I 

(а) How little he thought of it appears from his ymswy it ow lu 
silence.— /Vowde. 

(б) Barillon could not he passed over with a marked slight.— 

(c) If the present oppoi tunity was passed over^ it might never return. 

Froudt'. 

(d) We pass over the first half of the first voIume.—Pmco/^. 
Passing, in (en passant)* by the way, ’ft? 

^1) ; I 

(a) It may bo observed, in passing, that Frederic studiously kept u]i 
the old distinction between the nobles and the comnumity.— J/MCitidoy. 

(b) As he wns something of a character, I must be allowed a word or 
two about him, in jmsshig.— Warren. 

(c) We may remark m passant tlfit (deorge was, by liis father’s sitle, 
of white descent.— Tonds Cabin. 

Past, is a thing of the -* has ceased to exist, is gone, 
t 

(a) Our influence in the conncils of Europe is a thing of the past. 

Froude. 

Patch up* make sutldeiily or hastily, fV'g ; mend 

so as to present no defect apparently, J 

lip, vfiTi’t ^^1 1 

{n) Peace was patched up with France and Spain.— J^accew toy. 
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(I) Still matters were patched vp here, and made good there, over 
and over again. — Dichem, 

{() We really never knew a man of a fourth part of Mr. Gladstone^# 
understanding, patch 'itp a theory on such wretchedly slender evidence. 

Freeman. 

Path, cross one’s --thwart one, I 

■ (r() Jle trampled on all vvho fm path^ or stood even for a mo- 

meut in the way of his ulterior designs.— 

Pave the way for prepare the way for ; facilitate the introduction 
n’l I 

((/,) "I’lie itomai) eni})irc <Ud its w(nk in the .scheme of rrovidenee ; it 
IhKied the wa// for tlie religion and civilization of modem ^%rope. 

Freeman. 

{]}) The a- pared the vaif for the union between tlieiii whicli afterwards 
|H(Aed .so disadvantageous to the I’Tciich king. — Uohertson. 

Pay for -pay the pricje of (anything purchased), 

C5f3!I| ; make amends foi*, by sullering sonic puni.sliment ; atone for ; 

(a) We buy line articles, finer ilian we can paij for,'-Hmilee, 

{h) If this i)rovc true, they’ll pi,y for it. — Shahspearc. 

(c) For Ids actions he paid with his life.— /’/’o?£(fe 

(d) They had for nonconformity by severe lines and exclusion 
from the public service.— i'Vowdc. 

Pay dearly for - pay a heavy penalty for, 

1 

(fO The admiial paid dearbj for his ruinous mistake at St. Helen’s. 

Fronde, 

ih) He fell into Almagro’a hands, and paid dearly for these wrongs 
with his life.— iVescod, 

(c) We have paid dearly for owr meddling in past time ; and eight 
luiudred millions of national debt jyc an unpleasant and enduring remain- 
der of our want of ^fisdom. — Fronde. 

Pay ojff=discharge (a debt), ; pay and discharge, 

I • 

(ct) He had given her money to pay off her little debt to Miss B. 

^ * Thackeray. 

(h) Ho was enabled to pay off flie loan.— 

{e) Mercantile concerns become bankrupt, clerks are paid off^ and 
servants ai^ dismissed.— . 

W) The rest of the ships were paid off and the crews dismissed. 

Froude. 
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Pay one back = return a charge, C^'Sfi I 

(a) George Ill’s wife was called by the people a beggarly Geruian 
duchess ; the British idea being that all princes are beggarly except Briiisii 
princes. King George faid us back He said there were no inaiinera out 
of Germany. — Thad'ent^, 

Pay one’s score •= pay what one owes (accounts, when writing wasi 
less common, being kept by marks of tiillics), ' 

(a) The soldier, who drank at tlie village inn, not only drank, but 
paid his score. — Thackeray. 

Jj) Massinger was often so reduced’ in circumstances as not to bc' 
able to pay his score at the siime tavern. — Smiles. 

Pay one’S^ay=mect one’s expenses or liabilities, 5Wf*l 

(«) But the man is not poor who can pay his way and save sometlniij; 
besides. — Smiles. 

(h) I now husbanded my resources with rigorous economy and had m 
return the inexpressible satisfaction of being able to pay my u'ay.— irum^i. 

(c) But it may be said as a rule that every Englishman in the Duke’s 
army paid his way,— Thackeray. 

Pay the debt of nature = give back to nature the life we havp 
received ; die ; 1 

(a) Lady L. had always been very civil to them, and especially to 
Dr. B. the meagre little man who had just now paid the debt of nature. 

Trollopn. 

Pay the penalty of = suffer the punishment incurred by (some mis- 
deed I, suffer for, "^^1 1 

(a) He paid the penalty of faults not his own, of the haughtiness and 
ambition of some of hia predecesaora, of the diasolutcuesa and baseness i»f 
others. —Maca^ilay. 

(b) On the 8tli, TVIungul Pandy paid the penalty o/his crime on tli« 
gallows in the presence of all the troops. — Kaye. 

(c) Louis XVI. had iopay the penalty o/thc misgovernment, of 
many kings who had gone before.— ‘ 

Pay the piper ( colloq.) = bear the cliarges, ' 

(a) I greatly fear we Shall have to pay the piper.— Scott. 

(h) The war raged for eight yeara at a terrific rate; the Eughsh 
paying the pip&r always, and fpunding their national debt thereby.— 

Pay up « pay fully, C»l1^ I 

(a) The troops of the Pale with their long due arrears paid up 
ordered to Drogheda. — Fronde. * 

(h) He says that nothing shall go out of tlie house until his wages are 
paid up.^Thackeray. 
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(,') In convso of timo, when his sni)scri|)tions /m / /y?, the house is 
j,urL‘h;iseJ, ninl conveyed to him by the soci<‘ty. -Ah;?;/- 

pearls before the swine, cast^otfei- somothim^ valuable in one 
is unable to ajtprecuite it ; cast awixy, waste ; I 

(d) Neither r<fst ye pMrIit before lost they trample them under 

dieir feet.-' Bilk. 

(h) Courtesy to them is enstuiff peftrh before the ntrine.—Seoft, 
Penny-wise and pound-foolish - iii.i^Kardly on important occa- 
.imiH, but careless as to tlie oxpendittire of lari^e sums ; ^■^'1 ; unwise, 

1 

(^o) NcAVcastle’s love of power resembled the miser Cutler’s love of 
iiioiiey. M 'A pen^iij- wise and pound-foolish ciipid'Jy. If lie could 
have found it in bis heart to cede at once a portion of his authority, he 
jiiiyht in obably have onsuied tlie coniimiance of what remained. 

Maemdau. 

Pension off— cause one to retire from service by the ^raiit of an ab 
lowaiite, I 

h() Tie used to }h‘imoo off his ohl servants after th(‘y had (?oased to 
he ahlo to work.— >Sh>i?7^.s*. 

(6) Mtsinwhile Anne of C^levi-s was penaioned off.-^Frovde. 

Peril, at one’s with risk or dansjer to one, I 

(a) Remember that you come near me at your peril (?. c. if you come 
near, )ou put \ ourself in peril ). — Do ken h, 

{h) Say another word till your master comes home, at your peril. 

Dickens. 

(t ) I implnre<l liini to lie down of the peril of his life (/. c., if he did 
iiot lie down, his life would be in danger), ainl be calm. ■ llorre/o 
Person, jn "personally, nc)t by re]>resentative or substitute ; 

(ff) He went in pv%vfo/, accompanied Iw armed mmi, tosci/.o Ibc leaders 
''f the opposition.— ^yr/err?ifr///. 

{l>) Henry deeidejl that be would hear tlie cause in person.— Fronde. 
h) Cornwallis took tlie field in powi with the troops in Dublin. 

Fronde. 

Person of, in the = in, ^ 

(^) Fortunately, the minister jmsscssetf, vi the j>erson of liis accom- 
pUshed wife, one who had both the khsure and the talent to profit by 
diese imconiinoii opportunitieH.— Prcscoff. 

(If) The cries of the countess br5uglit unexpected aid in the person of 
who had heard her exclamations from his apartment below. 


35 
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(f) Within the last few years, a profound naturalist has been discover- 
ed in the person of a shoemaker at Banff, named T. Smiles. 

Pick a hole (€olloq.)^iind fault, c?t? i 

[a) I believe the Divine himself was ill-pleased at not being able to 
pick a hole in poor Mias Fs reputation. — Thackeray, 

(5) From the defence springs the attack ; the advocate begets in his 
hearers a wish to pick holes ; and men are led on from the desire to contra- 
dict the doctor to the desire to contradict the doctrine.— ir?io^o?. 

Pick a quarrel (colloq.)^ get into a quarrel by seeking for it, 
»tr?^n -m, nm ^tf|5r i 

(a) He a with one of Lord Bute’s dependants, fought 

a duel, and wa^^riously wounded. — Macaulay. 

(6) Charles was determined to remain on good terms with the Par- 
liament till he w’as strong to pick a quarrel to his profit. — Oreen. 

(c) For all these reasons he decided to pick a quarrel wdth Miss W. 
without delay.- Dickens. 

Pick one’s pocket* steal something from one’s pocket, 

C5f^ I 

(a) Show me the distinction between such pilfering as this, and pkh 
ing a marCs pocket in the street.— 

(fi) If I buy what professes to be a silk umbrella, and I find myself 
in possession of an umbrella which is two parts hemp, I am as much 
robbed as if a thief had picked my pocket. — Froude. 

(c) He has been carried to a police-office on a charge of picking a 
gentleman^s pocket.— Dickens. 

Pick up *■ take up from the ground with the fingers; i 

acquire (some knowledge by casual study), ^ 

; gather from liere and there, 

m I 

(а) The widow dropped her fan ; the stranger picked it up and pre- 
sented it. — Dickens. •' 

(б) 1 have picked up Portuguese enough to read Camoeos with care. 

Macaulay, 

(c) His children he expressly did not teach to read or write, seeing 
no benefit in tliat effeminate art, but left them to pick it up as they could. 

Carlyk- 

(d) The lad managed to add such medical training as could be picked 
up during an apprenticeship in an apothecary’s shop.—icj^w Stephen. 

(e) I picked up a fine story about ^—George Eliot 

(f) You see I picked up the news of the place without your confi- 
dence.— 
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piece with, be of a = be of the same sort, be like (j^eneraliy uae(f 
in a disparaging sense) ; «tC^) ^1 > 

(tt) His politics were of a piece with his 'divinity.— j/ifcrtwky, 

{h) His financial administration loae of a piece with his military ad- 
ministration. — 

(c) His conduct is of a piece with his maater's.—^S'ooif. 

Pieces, break, out or tear to -reduce to pieces by breaking, cut- 
ting, or tearing ; '5ff?fTrl. ^ fff5Trt ^'9 I Pall to pieces 

(go to pieces) = be reduce<l to pieces, ^ ^'9 ^1 ^fi5l I 

{a) He struck vSir Henry so terrible a blow, that it broke to piecei his 
Iron helmet as if it had been a nutshell. — Scotf, 

(b) Pive fine regiments were entirely cut to pieces.- ^^facanlay. 

(c) If the excited and irritable populace knew J was here, I should 
ho torn fo pieces.— Dickens, 

((/) The coalition was in danger of falling to pkces,-^Macaulit}f. 

(<;) Two fine vos.sels liad^o^ie^o pieces o\\ the rocks of Ceuta. — Maca%day. 
Pinches, know where the shoe = know where the difficulty or 
puzzle is, ^1^11, ^1 ck^, I 

(rt) As soon as I found him blundering through the first verse, and 
])ei'ccived him at a stand, I kneio where the shoe pinched, and helped him 
to the next word,— ^S'eo^/. 

Pit one against another •set one against another in competition, 

(a) The most probable version is that this business of writing comic 
epitaphs was started by the whole company and that Goldsmitli and Gar- 
rick pitted t/kmelves against each other.— Black. 

{h) I felt that fate had pitted me against this man, and one of us must 
f^\.— Dickens. 

(c) He had pitted Churchman against Nonconformist, and Ashley 
against Clarendon, partly to preserve his own independence and partly 
with a view to gain some advaiftage to the Catholics from the political 

strife.— (^reen. ^ 

Pitch into one (colloq.)^^%vfO a thrashing to one, ^^1 ; give it 
to one, cicyr 1 * 

(a) Shall I step upstairs and pitch into the landlord or keep on ring- 
big the bell \-Dichen8, 

{b) If you touch me, V\\ pitch into ^ou, I will— Thackeray. 

Pity, it is a « it is much to be regretted, I 

(a) It is a pity that as we grow jap towards the maturity of our facul- 
ties we fall away in so many respects from what we were in our childhood. 

Craik.. 
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(It) It is a 'pitjf that tliere should be such difiiculties, — TrolUrpe, 

(c) It ivili he a thousand jtities tliat you should neglect such an oppoi 
tunity of knowing his draco. — Trollope. 

Pity upon, take -have tender feeling for a person, excited hy in, 
distresses ; eoiupassionalo ; I 

(a) The old lady took pit p upon the poor orphan, and gave him wlmt 
little .she could ailbrd, — Diehois. 

(h) He took pitp on tliis young greenhoin of a nephew, and wviiitt il 
to open Ids eyes too. —Tltavlcntp. 

Place among, take one’s = be ranked with, 

I 

(r?) For deH^^snd oi ii^inal re.sf'arch, for eonipiehensive gras]) of lns 
subject, and abovi* all, fot bold and independent spirit of iiupiirv — Fnil.e 
may take />?'.<? tlie iij st bistori<*al writei's of our time. — F/’C^oaon 

{b) .Some of tbein soon took their place amonij the givat cities iii Ik 
world. Freeman. 

(c) In .so splendid and imjHTial a manner did the Fnglisli jieoph* I’thi 
take their idaee among tlie nation.s of tin* wan Id. Uaeajdat/. 

Place of, in « instead of, niwh I 

(a) Tlie tutor entertained liiiii with sentinimital conversation in 
of lectures on Algobi’a ainl dreek. — Thark- rap. 

(h) hi place 0 / the disgusting old aniuseineuls, there, has eoinc 1 
healthier, sounder life, and gr«Mter eulighlemneut. — i<mlh‘s. 

Place, out of=»not in the projjer |)la« e, out of order, ; J''*" 

phved, nnhetomlng, nnsuited to tlie occasion, I 

(a) The main-.sjiriiig of the social system waso«^ of ;>?6<cc.aud tliejnirls 
could no longer work in liarmon}, —Fronde. 

(ty) Whatever vigour In* sln)\ved during this unfortunate Jiart of )ii-> 
life was vigour out of place and season. — Maccudap. 

(c) Yet in tlie mouth of Falconbridge most of his speeche.s woul'i 
seem onX of plare.-^Macaidap, 

(d) Voiir laught.er strikes me as being excee<linj«ly out of place. 

Thackeiwf. 

Place of, supply the (.See supplement) 

Place, take® occur, come to pas.s, 1 

(а) On tim 11th, the coronation took place. — Macaulai/. 

(б) But during his absence from Ldndou, great changes had taken place- 

Maemhoj 

(c) An amusing dialogue took ph\ce between them. — Macaxday. 

(fi) Meanwhile in other parts of the Empire events of great iu'h^' 
tance ha<l taken place. — Macavlaij. 
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Place of, take the^occujiy the jjiacc of, T^i ; 

vfTf 5t^*l t 

(rt) Keaaoii took the place of sentiment, the useful of the ornamental. 

Prescott. 

(h) Among our clergy, a habit of grave ami decent compromise has 
tdcii the 2 >lace o/that hold and fiery war which their predecessors waged 
iioaiust a seiiHUal and benighted world.— 

(c) He left no one in tlie Macedonian royal family who was at all fit 
to tuh his place. '-Freeman. 

place to, give = bo succeeded b\, give way to, 

(o) riulift'erence gaee place to dislike, dislike to liate,j)iate to loathing. 

Dickens. 

[b] The dread insjnred by Spain bad gireii place to conteinptnons com- 
jassion.— 

{(?) Hut in his mind all other feedings had gicoi to a craven fear 
fur liis Mb.—Mminlap, 

Play at -eon tend in a gauic for diversion or amnsement, divert one- 
self liy i)layiug the game of, cfPl oneself by personating 

II ceilain character, ; aimise oneself by ; gratify 

one’s vanity by assuming the name and show of, 

c\m I 

(a) Walpole placed at cards with countesses and corresponded with 
aiiibassad ors . — jMaca uhvj. 

{h) The young folks would phoj at blind-man’s Indf and hide-and-seek. 

1 retag. 

t 

(6‘) When little boys, they phtped at sailors in the leaclies of Long 
f^lream.— 7^Vo?ir/e. 

(//) Tlu?y placed at making a constitution for iludr country when it 
(h^pended on the Indulgence of the victor whether they should have a coun- 
try.— ^ 

(o) lie is told th»t ho is a mere pageant, that he ia welcome to;;% at 
loyalty as long as he likes, but that lie must expect no tribute from the 
real masters of India. — Jfacanlat/. « 

(f) Even the crowns they wore from cares were free, 

As those ou children’s heads who at royalty.— ?%oiMas Miller. 

Play a part=act a i^art on % stage, ’P?! ; assume 

a certain character for some piuis)se, ; 

practise simulation or hypoerlcy, pretend to bo that which one is not, 
; take a part iii and cut a figure, ’bl’ittil ■St’ltfi 

ft’l ^Ffll ; act a ccrtiiiii part, f t'^ ' 
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(^7) Tlie theatre and the public house were the chief themes of thf 
wretched man’s wanderings. It was evening, he fancied ; he had a ‘pan to 
play that night ; it was late and he must leave home instantly.— TTaj-ren. 

(6) James pretended to his mother that he was only dividing himself 
from her in appearance and was playing a part to deceive Elizabeth. 

Frovdp., 

(c) With Edvvards he was outwardly on the best possible terms; spoke 
freely of the conduct of his father ; declared that he washed his hands (if 
the old man’s rebellious projects ; and candidly avowed his mistrust of 
the Sikh troop.s. But in all this he was playing a part.— Kaye, 

{d) She smiled coldly, and rather contemptuously as though she s,oy 
the part 1 was playing . — Warmi. 

(e) Thus it was with Cortes and with many others who have played a 
great part in the world’s affairs. — Helps. 

(f) Such then were the original Aryans— that one among the great 
families of mankind to which we ourselves belong, and that which has 
played the greatest part in the history of the world.— 

{g) His son was an obscure person who plays no part in the politic.s of 
the time. — freeman. 

(4) I hold the world but as ilio world, Gratiano ; 

A stage, where every man must play a part^ 

And mine a sad one.- 

Play one’s part (act one's part) = perform one’s part in a certaiu 
manner, do the work assigned to or undertaken hy one (well or ill) ; 

w I 

(a) But on the whole, all, save Domitian, played their parts well. 

Freeman. 

(b) He played his part with rare adroitness.— i/cecaw^ay. , 

fc) They acted their parts very well— 

{d) Honour and shame from no condition rise^ ; 

Act well your there all tlfe honour lies.— 

Play the part of-act in any particular character ; conduct oneself 
like ; ^ I » 

(a) For Hertford to be playing the part of k sovereign was a thought, 
which to the nobles of the old blood, was intolerable.— 

(&) The exertions which he waa^ compelled to make in 
2 wt o/ Argan aggravated his distemper.— PmcoW. 

(c) I must play the part of a father here, Torn.— 

{d) They played the part of spies and of traitors, but they played it 
in vain.— iJiic/if/e. 
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play a trick -practise deception; play a practical joke, indulge in 

vagaries, 5I5f1 ’H ’fill, ^51 1 

(a) They surely never played a more curious or more difficult trkh 
than when they passed Mr. Robert Montgomery off upon tlie world as a 
great 

ip) Already indignant at the trick which had been played upon the 
Parliament, the people were like fuel ready dried for ^re.—Fromle. 

(c) Whenever Hastings wished to play a trick more than usually 

naughty, he hired Macaulay. 

(d) This is not her writing. This is some servant’s writing. Who is 
playing these tricks upon me i — Thackeray. 

(e) Most strange, most terrible also, are the tricks wMcli this under- 
ground steam plays.— Kingsley. 

Play false = act deceitfully, I 

(a) All was going well ; the plot was nearly ripe, when Olive learned 
that Omichand was likely to play false. — Macaulay. 

(b) If she played false with Elizabeth, they refused to trust her them- 
selvcs.-— 

(c) If I do but suspect that you play me faUe.^ I bury this knife in 
your heart, — Bulwcr Lyiton. 

Play, call into = cal I into action, I 

(a) Memory is the chief faculty called into play^ in conning over and 

repeating lessons by rote in grammar, in language, in geogra|>hy &c. 

UazUtt. 

[h) But the difference was one which was wholly brought about by the 
calling intopjluy of qualities which had hitherto slumbered.— Free nia?i. 

(c) Thine is the charm of life’s bewildered way, 

That calls each slumbering passion into play.— Campbell. 

Play, come into = be called into action, I 

(a) But as soon as his critical powers come into play^ he sinks to the 
Jes^el of Qowhy.— Macaulay. ^ 

Play, fair = equitable and impartial treatment, uprightness of coii- 
(luct, I 

(«) A clergyman had no chance of fair play before a lay tribunal. 

Macaulay. 

(^) It w^as all fair phy ; your comrade sought a fall and he has got it. 

, * Scott. 

{e) The prize of supreme powe*r is too tempting to admit of fair plc^y 
in the game of ambition.— Smith. 

Play, foul a treachery, dishonesty, I 

(«) On his way a friend came to warn him that foul playvf^i^ intended. 

Froude. 
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(h) ThtMhilv*Mlying’ iuime»l lately after, su8})icions of fo}/! 

!i ,i t ii lal ly roil se< I . — Fro mlfi, 

(r) But the terms of llio pacification Were not observed. Each 
charged tlie other with foul plaif.—^Macaulajj. 

Play to, give --give room for action, allurd scope to, 

1 

in) But a conversazione would tfirc phuf to no sensiiLil propensity, n,i]. 
occasion tliat intolerable expense which tlie gratification of sensual pro. 
pi'iisities too often produces.— 

(?>) It was not perhaps till Metellns was indiicod to retire from tlu 
scene that full phty iras giren to the abilities r>f bis abler coadjutor. 

Play into on<5’s hands =^act so as to giv(‘ another the advantno^- . 
fall into the hands of ; ; give the advantage to, 

(a) Tlie.se men were betiayiiig Henry when they were ju'etondnig t. 
serve him and play lug secretly luto thr hamh of the Emperor. 

{h) Eiighind could luA piny info thrir hniuU more elfeetivcly than in- 
leaving them to destroy at their pleasure the f..v* chiefs wlio liad (tnvi 
to bo loyal,— /Vo/o/c. 

(c) The violence of the rarbamont yet more efleetnally d'A’ 

the Kinyi^R hands, -tireon. 

Play ofT^ display, show off ; ; act, 

‘4tri I 

(/e) There are various ways of playing oneself of before the public' 
and keeping one’s name alive.— ' 

[h] You had better tlieivfore, play of tlie great man at once—hectoi, 
vSwagger, talk big, and ride the high hor.s»‘ over them. — Ilazlitt. 

Play one off against another -jnt one against another, 

1 t 

(rt) In the crooked ways in which Elizabeth so much delighted, 
had more tlian once played Mciry Stuart off against her Fronde. 

{h) In her earbhu’ days France rivalled Spain in its greatness, and 
Elizabetli simjily played the two rivals oij against one another.— Green. 

((!) As long^ia she could play off one of these tyrants against anotk)\ 
she miglit flatter herself with the hope of maintaining the balance be- 
tween thm.—Merirale. 

Play on or upon ^ ])erform on {*jome inatruraent of music), 

sitfN ; work opon, ^1, (c^Ft-t • 

mock : ■^^1 I 
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lit* i>/t tlif (lute ft'ii llirh ainiiNt im 111. hu'difji. 

([i) lie now learnt in tipott ins fatluo-’h old )iiniv> —Snn'ft'r, 

{e) To Mary Stuart, it was an easy matter to pfaj/ upon the Mdllsb, 
cowardly ami acnsual nature of T);n-nle> .— /'/vy?o/e. 

((f) But ])ercLUvii]g liis <laiieer, he i>l<nf(id di'xterously vpon tho fears 
v\ lilt' l^]ni|>eror.— il/er/rufe. 

(,') Art thou ali\ e 

Or is it fancy jddt/s apnn _\our e\eM^L*lit 
PJea of, on the (on the plea that) - ur jine (.soniethino) ns an ox- 
,ih.>, on the -round of or that, [^1 

I 

[n] lie he-'^ed to he exeii'^ed tin' pJi’d oj hnsmess tind ill healtli. 

Mar<(aiup. 

(/>) She had beiMi re((ueste<l to atU'iid, hut had I'xeiised herself on the 
uj delicate health. '--J/rovnrff/;/. 

fe) lie meant to ask for the restoration of (‘ahiis <},} the plea that the* 
frealy of C^aiiibray luul been broken. -Frtt'hh 

Plea for, set up a '•--athnms' somi'llnn;*, in |usii(ication or defence of, 

(e) They treated with just eontempl wluch had been net tip 

hir I hat ^avat crime . — ^faealfhf ?/, 

{h) The plc(* net t/p for James e.in In juo\mi iiiide>’ hi-, own hand to be 
i.ili^e iu fact. — .)f<(ca)ff(f//. 

(e) Tliey were reinly oiiou-h to fut /fp (/>> pt-if (if i xiM'ihoiiey for a 
violation of justitjo. — 

Plead gailty^- admit a ehar-e of uuilt, csfbl l 

(f() lie advised Bacon to plead, tfitd ftp and jnomised to do all in his 
power to mitijrate the punishment, — Maeauhip, 

d) Tho duly oliaiiee of ubtainin,!^' pardon or respite Was to plead giditp. 

Macaulay, 

(c) One man who pleaded he urdoied to b(‘ taken out of 

e(jiivt. — Dlchens. * 

Pleasure, at = at one's choice or arbitrary will; whenever one pleases, 

{u) 111 truth however, they wore no longer lieutenants removable at 
V e<fsure^ but independent hcre<lita.ry prinecH. — Macaulay^ 

(^>) Her weaknesses were wiBhll ; she could shake them off at pleasure, 

Froude. 

(cl His profession and situation had taught him a ready command 
over his countenance, wliich lie could contract at ideasore into solemnity. 
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Pledge, redeem one’s -make good one’s promise by performance, 
^<11 1 

(ff) (.Uive redeemed his pledge. He remained in India about a year and 
a lialf ; and in that short time effected one of the most salutary reffirins 
that ever was accomplished by any statesman.~il/iira?«?oy. 

(&1 “For myself” said he, “I will give night and day to the Magazine,' 
He amply redeemed his pledge. Ho produced for tlmt number a fonrtliof 
the whole.— 

Plumeoneself upon -boast of, pride oneself on, 

I 

(a) They phme themsehes on their gentility there. — Dickens. 

(h) Though* iny predictions have been fulfilled in two instances, ido 
not plume mgself much upon my sagacity.— 

(c) Voltaire himself ^ little on this sublime intercourse ho !i;ih 

got into with a Crowned Head.— 

Ply for hire = go from one place to another for lure, 

(a) He would rather pbf for hire as a porter than fall so low in fib 
own esteem as to accept the smalh'st obligation from the hands of Mr. P. 

. Didm. 

Ply one’s trade follow one’s ))rofession, do one’s business, 

I 

(а) Ui^)c two hwhci A pi j/ (hot r trade^ and smiths and shocmakeis 
abound.-- Polgrave. 

(h) 1 ' 'I ler ail these names Thackeray plied his trade as a satirist. 

' Trollope 

Ply O'.i 1 With=keep one l)u ^y with, tempt 

one reiKiai- ily witli, I 

{a) lago still plM him v:ith drink and encouraging songs.— 

(б) He plied them with liis .stcodes. — Thackeray. 

(c) They wore plioA with promi.sel to which they were not unwilling 
to listen.— A’. 

(fl) Sunderland was plied at once icitA promises and menaces. 

• Macavla^P 

(e) He still plied him v'ith ijiiestions concerning B’s death.— 

Pocket atl affront (abnse or insult) - receive an affront abuse or 
insult without/esciiting it, ’Ttf^ 

1 

(a) As he could by no means afford to lose so profitable an inmate, he 
deemed it prudent to pocket his lodger’s affront along with his cash, 

Dickens. 
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(5) The Kiag sank into a viceroy of France and pocketed her degrad- 
ing imdti and her more degrading gold.— Macaulay. 

(c) If I cddmlj pocket the abiLSCy I am laughed at by hoT.— Goldsmith. 

Point at *= aim at, ; force upon notice (by directing finger 

towards), fHl I 

(fl) He pointed a loaded pistol at me this morning. — Warren. 

(J) The mutineers were not only firing upon our j)eo]>le, but also 
pointing their guns at m.—Kaye. 

p;) And as she went on, she me this nioriung. — Warren. 

id) The world pointed with ojje consent at JloUiweU ns the assassin. 

Froude, 

Point, at this* at this part (generally of some talk or writing) ; 

^ at this stage, I 

{a) At this point of tlie narrative, the cook tiu ned ])ale and asked the 
liousc-maid to shut the door. — Did'cns. 

{b) At this point the lieverondgentlenuiribeeAme siugulnrly iiicolioront. 

Dickens. 

{c) A party of the Hauphin’s enemies made their way into the village 
when Joan’s disorder w'as at this pobit. — Dickens. 

Point blank -plainly, expressly, i 

(a) One day he told me point blank that elergymeii seddom umlerstood 
anything about busiucas.—trew^^? EHot. 

(J) Of course he denies the letUus point blank. — Carlyle. 

Point, come to the -take up the main ipiostlon without superfiuous 
words, m I 

{a) They know what they have to say on a subjeet ami ame to the 
point at once.— Ilazlitt. 

(b) Howtiver, to come to (he point. For he wna .sensible of having 
gained nothing by approaching it in a rouml-abouL woy—Didms. 

Point, gain one’s -Iget the thing aimed al,c^ 

?<n I , * 

(tt) There is no creature so coiitemj)tibk*, but by resolution may gain 
his point. — Sir R. L. Estrange. * 

Point in one's favour, a = a circumstance tiiat is favourable to one, 

(«) A dull husband in Paris is llways a point in a lady^s favour, 

Thackeray. 

(^►) The prevailing credulity was^one great in their favour ^ inas- 

as it made men, more willing to accept propositions than to scruti- 
nize them.-.jJucH^. 
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Point of death, at the=aa noav a^^ onu be todoatli, on the .,i 
death, I 

{a) But in a few mi notes he i.s taken violently sick ; he is conviiWd; 
ho is at the point of death —Macauhnj. 

{b) lie found (Vivdinal Ximciies (ft the point of death. — Ihlp>fi. 

(e) Not until 1840 when Narain Sinf- lay at the point of death wasit 
(letoruiined to annex the territory t«» the Britisli dominions. — Kdfje. 
Point of, in -as rotjards, 1 

{a) In point o/ numbers his forces had not i^reatly sirens thened siu,,- 
his dt'partnve. — Avi.svo/if. 

(b) A nation may bo very bi_i^ in point of territory and po]>nl;i(iijii, 
and yet be dev<nd of true ^'veatiiess,— AS'//i/7e.s'. 

(<■1 In point of learnin^^ tlimv was no lay ])eer capable of arguing; 
tliem.— 

Point of, make a = make it a rule with oneself (to do soniPtluin'', 

^1 FTfl , deeide, ^"<1 ; bo siu.’ tn ; 

I 

{a) T tnahf' ft point of ])a%ing m\ "wn bills and T advise every uiu-l- 
do the same. — /Vai/A.'f. 

(/;) They viftdn a point <>J liein;.; pie^eiit with Iheir yonng chiii;;( ^ <iii 
such occasions . — Dtokf n.'<. 

(e) I felt aiieas\ at the idea of liis being left entirely to Ida own dih- 
''t’otion oil his fb-f tji'bnt and tlieiefoi'e J made a point oj attending <>n t.i'' 
iinp'K laid da; //’ (fimf ';/ 

ot) The Ill’ll nlv ,ivs niodr i> pumt <>t melting in just as he had 

ouL (loo; work b* do. — Aob.// 

Point of, on tho-iibont to (<lo something), ; on tlie vcii’p 

of, M I 

(o) FKalerie himself was on i/m point o/ falling ^(5 

the hands ol tin* < (Ui(|iier< ns, and was \\ itli dillienlty saved by a gallant 

(AWfGY. — MiUVnJaff. 

(b) The e\( itement was so great that sever.'il riioinbers were oH tk 
point ()/ pr(>cciMliiig to personal violence. — Maafuloj/. 

(r) liis hojK’.s and wi^lieo seemed on the point o/ being gratilied wln a 
the enemy was di.ser>vered close nndei the land. — fioufhep, 

{d) V^eidit' now^ .seemed the point of ruin. — Freeman. 

Point of the sword or bayonfet, at the«by military fmee, 
crimpiilbion, VHitJt m '(ftldl, 

('<) Till' ciiiilivcn were 'Irivt'ii into Hio I'lill at lie' poiiil of th 
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(h) Tlie Queen of ScotH appeared to intend to exact her recognition 
,ti tk point of the sivord—Fimde, 

(,i) It was left to the Nabob’s Ooveniment to collect the revenue ; it 
wits wrung from the people at the point of the hajjonet.—Koj/e, 

Point out -show by the fijiger or other means ; fj? 

; show or iiidhtate clearly, m\i^\ i 

(d) They pointed out to one another the door from which he must 
i‘oiiic out, — Dickens. 

{!,] No memorial poinU out the spot to the eye of the traveller. 

Pmcoit 

f.) The old soldier instructed (Campbell to oiti to the recusant 
u-u intent the folly and wickedness of their course.— 

((/) The speaker pointed ovi the gross impro[)ricty of such a step. 

}!acauluy. 

((') He pointed out to Pen the necessity of a perfect uprightness and 
('jn‘i\ncsft ill all his dealing.s.— Tyniclcmy. 

Point to --direct attention to by the finger ; forcsliadow ; tend to 
show or indicate, I 

(n) Flamiuius pointed to a man who was pacing up and down tiie 
Korum at a little flistance from liim.--J/amw%. 

(5) Suspicion to thorn as the instigators of the crime.— 

(c) And that these stories pointed to the downfall of the British power, 
is not to be d{)ubted,— /wf/yc. 

(d) All his policy, all his nogotiation.s, all his wars, pointed to this one 
m\~BiickIe. 

Point to, give =“ make hieisive, ‘it? 

^^1 ; make *(aiiyll‘hig) striking hy exaggerating it, 

I 

(«) Tin; scandal and shame gace point to the de<*laraations of agita- 
loYH,— Fronde. 

(i>) Juln].son’H pel virtue in privjite life was a rigid regard for truth, 
lie spoke as if he was always on lath. He would not, for example, allow 
his servant to use tlic phrase “not at home,” ami even \n the lieat of con- 
versation he resisted the temptation to gii'c point to an anecdote. 

• Lesik Stephen. 

Point, to the =* ))ertiuent, bearing directly upon the subject in hand, 
I ^ I 

(«) The speech, sensible and to tke point was translated by Captain 

l^hilips,— 

(h) The assurance is good in itgelf, Imt it i.s little to the point. —Fronde. 

h') Macaulay's remark about the f'ame coincidence i.s move to the point. 

Ijeslie Stephen, 
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Points, armed at all -armed from head to foot, 

(rt) A figure like your father 

Arm^d at allpoinU exactly, cap-a^pie 
Appears before them. — Shakespeare. 

(6) At the dead of night, a strong body of cavalry armed at allpoinh 
broke into the English lines. — Prescott 

Post, at one’s = at one’s a|>pointed or proper place, 

(rt) He saw that the men were at their posts. — Smiles. 

(6) He was awakened by the alarm and was instantly at his post. 

Macaulay. 

(c) They o)»jyed the orders of their chief and hurried into the en- 
trenchments. Soon every man was at his post —Kaye. 

Pours, it never rains — but it == whenever it rains, it rains in abun- 
dance ; comes in profusion, I 

(а) It is a common sa} ing that sorrows never come alone— it 
never rainsy h\it it pours . — Warren. 

(б) It never raiaSy hut it pour.Sy according to tlie })rovcrb ; so veiy 
speedily another chance occurred, by which Mr. P. was to be helped ia 
his scheme of making a livelihood. — Thackeray. 

Powers that be, the = those wlio for the time being are in power 
or hold high olfices in state, I 

(а) The Bible enjoins obedience to the powers that he. — Macaulay, 

(б) With the man of tlie world, the pouw that he have always been 
in the right in all ages and places. — llazlitt. 

(c) And that influence was always exerted so as best to secure his 
own interest with the powers that he.-^Lytton. 

Practice, in -practically, in one’s acts, I 

(a) Elizabeth was half a Catholic in theory ; in practice she was tlie 
most vigorous of Protestants. — Froude. 

(b) Whatever may be thought of the law in theory, it has net during 

the lapse of a century had any effect wi detriimjntal to the Church, 

Scott. 

(c) Yet, in practiccy no King ever held his prerogatives less tenaciously. 

Macaulay. 

Practice, be out of = not to have practised any art or accomiilish- 
ment for some time, ^11 I 

(а) Murray objected that he had been so long out of practice that he 
could not properly express himself in French.— /Vo wefe. 

(б) ‘'You skate, of course T said Weirdie. “Oh yes,” replied Winkle, 
“I am ratlier out of practicc,^^^ Dickens, 
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practise on or upon work upon, ; use artifices on, 

I 

(a) I admit that I hail pmctised^ little ttpon the terrors of Mon is, 
while we travelled together,— /SWf. 

(A) Sammy has boen j)mctuiid upon and has broken contideneo. 

Dichns. 

preach a scmion to = givo dry and technical details (like a rigid 
uiid formal sermon), i 

(a) Throughout all his campaigns Oicsar eireotod everything by cele- 
rity. But he preaches to us no sermon on that subject and favours us witli 
uo disquisition as to the value of despatch in Trollope. 

Precedent, set a = establish a rule or piinci[)le to be followed in 
similar cases, \ 

(a) Tliey wished to set a precedent which might secure a remote pos- 
terity against such evils.— 

{h) The precedent set on this interesting occasion was followed a huii- 
ilrod years later, on an occasion luoi’e interesting ^iiW.—Macavlap. 

Preference to, in « as being in one’s estimation more desirable or 
better than, cm I 

(a) Thou I would choose tlie army, in preference to any other active 
line of life,— 

(&) She had only meant to say that she would accejit Elizabeth’s sup- 
port in preference to that of Franco.— 

(c) If Mr. J. chose your si.Htcr in preference to you, who could help it, 
I should wish to kwo^ Dickens. 

Prejudiced against, be be biassed against another (by opinion 
formed without examiiiatioiO, 

I 

(a) The Doctor is au excellent person, and has done great things in 
bis time ; but many people are prgudiced against him,— Macaulay. 

(ft) In England the people were prejudiced against him as a foreigner. 

Macaulay, 

Prejudice of, to the =* injurious or detrimcTital to the interests of, 
; against one, I 

(a) Henry VIII. actually made a wii^ i/ie 0/ the Royal 

Family of Scotland.— J/dentw^a?/. • 

(ft) The King should bind himself by a solemn promise not to attempt 
anything to the prejudice of the Prqtestant religion.— 

(c> She would believe nothing fo if you went down on 
your knees and swore \X,-^Dichen$, 



[ti) Kli/jilk'di wouUl never 1-0 do or Hiiflei anvtliiii^^ t(j be iluj^ 

io (fh> pnjiniia' of tlie (Juecii of Scot’s title and interest as iier next cousin 

J^i'ovdc. 

Prejudicial to = lnirtful or injurious to, ! 

(t/) While he was in En,i(laud ho would do nothing to the 

leuliu,— F/' 0 }idr. 

{b) The existing system was prfjndkifil both commerce aji(l 
learning.'-- M<fcavJnj}. 

(e) The (Jueeii of EnglamI might in that case (.lo something phj>i<lh 
ri'd to tlie <^)neen of Scots’ interests. — Fronde. 

Premium on, put a - set on Stmiething a vnhio higher than tlie ivij 
value ; raise tfte value of, eneoiirago arliticiallv, 

I 

(it) Tliov were not eri])|jled by those ahsurd .sugar-duties wliieli pm 
a ‘ftrr/innni (ui the making of bad .siigai*. — Klnfj.dej/, 

{h) Ihil a-^ long as our great e<lueatioiial institutions ;)?f? a pyrmimn 
on Latin nii<l («reek ver.'^es, a wise fallier will during tlie holida\ .s bilk 
now and tlion after this fashion. -Kinipdcj/. 

Prepossessed in favour of, be -be favoiuablv inclined towai.h 
{<0 lie went out to India p/ipossi%sed in /<ro//r 0/ the “faitlitnl 

(b) That argue.s tliat she is strongly prepossessed id favour of one of 
them. — Dkhns. 

(c) Ah a friend of yonrs, we were naturally disposed to be pnrpdsses- 

■sal in his favonr. — Dkkeas. 

Presence, in = in the room in which a prince or a great man receives 
company, t 

(а) 80 plea, se } our Majesty, my young Lord of Oxford who is Iieiv 
in presence knows Foster’s hand and character,— 

(б) To him she freijuditly applied for information concerning tlio 
names and rank of those who wen* in preseuce^—Scott. 

Presence of, in the = before, face to face with, 1 
(«) He stepped out of the cl(K<^ot and found himself in the presence of 
the whole establishment of West (jlate-lloiise,— 

[h) He stood without &’ word o^ notice or announcement, in the pre^ 
sence of hi.s gniiidfather.“-^??icteii. 

Presence of mind "undisturbed state of mind which enables one 
to speak or act without embarrassment in difficulties, 

I 
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((t) Iu civil courage, in perseverance, in prmvce of ikind^ those bar- 
barous people who were foremost in the battle or the breach, were far 
his inferiors, 

(6) The safety of the Sute might depend on his judgment and pre- 
nence of — Macaday, 

(c) Even Mr. P. lost his pmenCQ of mind for the moment and looked 
at the young man as if he were quite stupefied.— 

Present, at - now, \ 

[a) He won’t enter into that question at present.— Dlckms, 

(?>) I am at present in no condition to attempt any such enterprise. 

Fronde. 

Present, for the for the time being, I 

(a) He announced his purpose to establish his quarters for the present 
in the capital of the Incas.— 

(ft) lie must pof>.tpox\e for the present all attention to his own com- 
plaint— Warren. 

[c) He was especially anxious that he sliouhl be spared the trouble of 
all correspondence /or the present at least. — Thackeray. 

Present one to 3 introduce one to, oreTil; 

I 

(a) He mourned that Lord E. was not in the country, that he might 
take Pen and prese^it him to his Lordsliip. — Thackeray. 

{b) To these good people N. was presented with much formality. 

Dickens. 

(c) They found on the spot appointed several powerful chiefs to all 
of whom Wavorley was formally presented. — Scott. 

Press into service** force into service; make (something) serve 
some purpose, CWt?! l 

(а) He attempts to press into kis service a lino of Homer, and a 
sentence of Plutarch, wliich we fear will hardly serve his twvu.— Macaulay. 

(б) Thus arguiqents of all kinds are pressed into the service to blind 
the working man to his obvious interest.— /Voieie. 

(c) A dogm^ic assertion that the worlc^ is on the whole a scene of 
*iiiaery, may be pressed into the service of different philosophies. 

^ Leslie Stephen. 

Pressed for, be => not to have%nough of, f 'Qfl t 

(a) And finding that I loas not pressed for time, he insisted that I 
should give him a day or two. — Irvmg. 

[b) The boy’s family was at that time very hard pressed for money. 

U^ulay. 


37 
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Pretence of, under » on the plea of, (generally with a view to 
deceive), f I 

a) The Earl went down into Sussex, iinder pretence of joining a lmnt> 
ing party, in order to question the sisters.— /rowde. 

(6) He had under pretence of ill-health withdrawn himself almost 
entirely from business.— iTaoatt/ay. 

(c) He told her frankly that officious friends of her own, under pre- 
tenee of doing her the justice which the Danes refused, were about to 
commit a frightful crime in her supposed interest. — Fronds, 

Price, at coat -at tlie price for which a thing has been bought, 

(a) He has establislied co-operative clubs, to enable th e men to purchase 
food and clothing at cost price.-^-Smle,^. 

Price on one’s head, seta =» offer a reward for killing a person 
or bringing forward a person living or dead, 

<o) A large prke was set on their heads— Macaulay, 

(J) And over those who had set prkes on their keads^ the Tories were 
left to work their will as they pleased.— Ffowde. 

{€) A price was set upon his payable to any one who should 

deliver him up to justice. — Scott, 

Prick up one’s ears -erect one’s cars in order to listen, 

(a) She pricked up her ears and started forward.— 

(b) The good man pricked up his ears \ his interest was awakened.’ 

Di<^m 

IPride oneself upon* value oneself upon, be proud of, 

I 

(а) He prided himelf upon his courtesy and eloquence.— 

(б) Men pride themselves upon excellences which others are slow to 
perceive.— STAacifcefay. 

(c) She prided herself also upon being an excellent contriver in house- 
keeping, though I could never find that we grew richer with all her con- 
trivances.— 

Prime of life, in the » in the spring of life, in the heighj^ one's 
health, strength or beauty, ^*1 l 

(a) Mary was gone, cut off in the ofUfe^ in the slow 
In the height of prosperity.— Jfewdttfay. 

'Principle, on^fondamentally f according to 
holds ; as a of cqhdact.; piCiTf ^ fttW' 
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{s) The Whiga were on principle attached to the reigning dynasties. 

Macaulay. 

(6) They were on principle enemies to the constitution of the realm. 

Macaulay. 

(c) He steadily refused upon principle to relieve all common beggars. 

Ik Quincy, 

(d) William, on principle^ thought it desirable to divide the power and 
patronage of the Treasury among several Commissioners.— ifacaw^. 

( 0 ) No man was on principle more averse than he to the extinction 
of the native dynasties of India.— 

Print, in* in a printed form, I 

(a) Shakespeare dramatized stories which had previously appeared in 
print --Dickm, 

(ft) They were so much irritated with the contempt with which he 
treated them, that they complained m print of their wrongs. ^Macmtayi 

(c) *Tis pleasant, sure, see one*s name in print ; 

A book’s a book, although ther’s nothing in’t.— 

Print, out of ano longer for sale by the publisher, (the copies printed 
being exhausted) ; (^|3r5 1 

(d) I published some tables which were out of prinl^'-^Avhnthnot: 

(1) I have sometimes found very curious pieces either out of print or 
not to be met with in the shops of our London booksellers.— iddwow. 

Prison, oast or throw into (commit to prison) •imprison, 
1 

(a) He appealed to the tribunes to save him from being coat into 
priion,*-Amoldei 

(&) Virgin! us ordered him to be thrown into priaon,^ Arnold, 

(c) He was committed to prison and there died before his trial came on. 

• Arnold, 

Private, in -privately, i 

(а) Bedford shouM go to En|land and see Pitt in private,— Fronde; 

(б) I have something particular to say to you, but it must be in private, 

Warrm^ 

(c) had refused to see them in private,— Macaulay, 

Privy to, be^be secretly cognizant of ; be admitted with others to a 
knowledge of (some secret transaction), 

(u) He had been privy to all Borneo’s love for Bosaline.— XairA. 

(5) He me privy to all the counsels of the disaffected party. 

Macaulay,. 

(c) He not been priv^ to the design of aseassi- 
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(eft He may possibly have been prmj to the Whig plot ; but it is 
certain that he had not been one of the leading conspirators.— J/iotcaw/ay. 
Probability, in all = most probably, I 

(a) He well knew that the power which he covenanted to put into 
Suja Dowlah’s hands would, in all probability^ be atrociously abused. 

Macavlay^ 

(4) This impatience hastened, in all yrohabiUty^ the accession of 
Charles to the crown of Spain. — Roberson. 

Profession, by s»by occupation ; according to the occupation which 
one follows, i 

(а) She was by profession an opera-girl.— 7Vi<zd*emy. 

(б) He was i native of Dumfrieshiro and probably a mason by pro- 
fessoin. — Scott. 

(c) He burst out laughing. So did the attorney although by pyrofession 
a serious \mn.-~Thackeray. 

Proof against or to =• impervious to ; able to resist the power of ; 

(a) His vigorous understanding and his stout English heart were 
proof against all delusion and all temptation.- Macaulay. 

(b) One of the most streimous opposers of ghosts was asked whether 
he considered himself /v'6of agaimt ocular demonstration.— 

( c) __»»Hook thou but sweet, 

And I am proof against their mmity.— Shakespeare. 

^ ^If James had not been proof to all wariiiug, these events would 
iSave sufficed to warn him.— Macaulay. 

(e) On this subject Charaberlaii was proo/ ^o ridicule, argument 
and even to arithmetical demonstration. — Macaulay. t 

(/) Pitt was thenceforth considered a man who was proof to all 
sordid temptations.— 

Proof, the burden of « the obligation of proving a statement, 
Tm ^t?n , 

(а) The burden of proof lay with Mr. Jingle ; and he produced his 
evidence that very day, — Dickens. 

(б) In both cases the burden of proof \m on him who has ventured on 
so desperate an axpeHiont.-- Macaulay. 

(c) It is therefore clear that the burden of proof lies not on those who 
assert the eternal regularity oi nature, but rather on those who deny it. 

Buckle. 

Proof of, in -as an evidence of, ‘SHrtl i 
(a) In proof of tho character he gave himself, Mr. P. suffered tears of 
honesty to ooze out of his eyes.— 
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(2>) I could easily get him to write that he knew no facta in proof of 
the report you speak oi,--Oeorge Eliot, 

Proof, put to the -test, try, prove the truth or genuineness of 
something by trial, I . 

(a) And. put to i roof \\\^ high supremacy, 

Whether upheld by strength of chance or fate.“i/iViow. 

{h} The road to success may be steep to climb but it puts to the proof 
the energies of him who would reach the summit.— 

(c) The king early put the loyalty of his Protestant friends to the 
proof — Macaulay. 

Proportion as, in -according as, to the degree that, 1 

(a) In proportion as men know more, and tliink nivlre, they look less 
at individuals and more at classes.— ifacaw^ay. 

(Jo) Men throve in proportion as they saved their capital, their ma- 
terial and their ioxcQ.^ Kingsley. 

{c) I felt the pulse of eiiatence beat prouder and higher in proportion 
as I felt confidence in my own strength, courage and resources,— 
Proportion to, in = equal in amount or degree to, c‘^1^ fVf?! 

JwtH <j\t i 

(а) The joy of the court at Nelson’s success was in proportion to the 
dismay from which that success relieved them.— Soutliey, 

(б) The success of my writings has been in proportion to the ease 
with which they have been written. — Macaulay. 

(c) The rewards of a man are in proportion to his skill and industry. 

Froude. 

Proportion to, out of « immensely great cojisidering, 

I 

(а) The Prussian army was out of all proportion to the extent of the 
Prussian dominions.— Jl/acaw^ay, 

(б) His influence in parliament was indeed out of proportion to his 
abilities.— 3/cEcatt^ay, • 

(c) Almost evefy article of ifomestic consumption fell into the hands 
of monopolists and rose in price out of all proportion to the profit gained 
by the crown.— ^ 

{d) The discontent excited by direct imposts is always out ofpropof< 

lion to the quantity of money which they bring into the Exchequer. 

I ' Macaulay. 

Pros and oons-argumcnts'^or or against (anything ) ; advantages 
and disadvantages, ^ I 

(a) Where there is a contradiction we want to see it stated ; the-pro* 
cons and the grounds for rejecting this and admitting that. 


Frmott 
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(6) Sir Thoraas carefully discusses the pros and eons of this remark- 
able legend,-— Leslie Stephen. 

(c) Let us say no more on the point now ; by considering the pros > 
and cmsy you can better judge what to do,— Lord Lytton. 

Protest against =» object to, \ 

(а) We solemnly protest ayainst the introduction of such a principle 
into the philosophy of history.— J/bcate^oy. 

(б) He went to the agents to protest personally against the employment 
of the money in question.— 

(c) Each was protesting against the rapacity of the other. 

Thackeray, 

Protest against, enter one’s = solemnly object to (usually in writ- 
ing), I 

(а) Before he could make a reply, C. took occasion to enter his indig- 
nant protest against this form of inquiry.— 

(б) We again enter our decided protest against these modes of occupa- 
tion in pn^om,—Sydney*Sinith. 

(c) Many thought the motion ill-timed. A protest was Mmd ; but 
it was signed only by a few Macaulay. 

Protest, under* making a declaration denying the justice of some 
cause or demand, \ 

(a) So long as they went to church as a form, and under protesty the 
services to which they listened there were indifferent to them,— Frovde, 

Proverb, pass into a » become proverbial ; be current as a proverb; 
become a by-word, I 

(a) The depravity of this man has passed into a proverb,— Macucday. 

(b) They are a people whose national pride and mutual attachment 

have passed into a provei^b.— Macaulay, , 

(<?) The name of the man whose genius had illuminated all the dark 
places of policy, and to whose patriotic wisdom an oppressed people had 
owed their last chance of emancipation and revenge, ^fissed into a proverb 
of infamy.— ifbcatt?ay. 

Proverb, to a (used after an adjective) wso as to be universally ac- 
knowledged or spoken of as such ; 0*1 i 

(a) The Sepoy was esteemed to be faithful to a proverb and his 
fidelity was the right arm of otir strength.— Zayc. 

(J) The new Chief Justice, Sir Robert Wright was ignonnt to a proverb. 

Mcmulay. 

(c) Salisbury was foolish to a prov&rh. — Macaulay, 

Provided that - on the condition that, I 
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(а) I take your offer, and will live with you, provided that you Jo no 
outrages on silly women or poor passengers.— 

(б) Provided that there was peace, Burke felt that a too great inquisi* 
tiveness as to its foundations was not only idle but cruel— 

(tf) Any book might be printed without a license, provided tJmt the 
name of the author or publisher were registered.— 

Pull down “demolish, C^^Tt ; subvert, ; bring down, 

(a) They had pulled down between twenty-six and thirty cottages. 

(b) Tlie populace was suffered to pull down a Roman Catholic CliapeL 

'* Macaulay, 

(c) The people rose and pulled down the government.— 

(J) The English accordingly pulled down Mir Cossim and set up Mir 
Jaffer.— 

Pull the wires (pull the strinirs)«aet as the leader by secret 
means, 5(151 I • 

(cf) Behind, around, before, it is one huge puppet-play of plots ; Pitt 
pulling the wires.— Carlyle. 

(h) They plot and vapour, and fancy themselves the masters of the 
world, never dreaming that we are pulling the strings^ and that they are 
puppets.-‘Ain,(9f5%. 

Pull up “tear up by the roots, ; draw the reins of, 

«IW^ cnt 5 ls| 5(l5tt5f I 

(«) I should not like to see an old post pulled up with which I had 
been long acquainted. — Goldsmith. 

(6) These were the first words which he spoke as he pulled up his 
horse close to the gate.— 

(c) They next morning met his Majesty’s carriage ; who graciously 
pttlled up for a few instants and listened to their etory.— Carlyle, 

Pulse, feel one's*® feel with^he hand the beating in one’s pulse, 

; sound one’s oyinion or mind, 1 

(a) The light showed him a gentleman with a very large and loud 
ticking gold- watch in his hand who felt his pulse and said he was a great 
deal better.— 

{h) Macmahon informed Wentworth that mischief was in the wind ; 
he himself, having been employed*to feel th'k pulse of France and Spain. 

Froude, 

(c) But on feeling the pulse of the soldiers of both camps, he was 
emboldened to declare that the iieptre must not depart from the howe 
of the great Constantine.— ifmvafft 
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Puppet in the hands of, be a - be managed by the will of 
(another) ; be completely under the guidance or control of (another) > 

(a) Those who made this arrangement fully intended that Grenville 
should be a mere puppet iu the ha'tida of Bute.— J/acawky. ^ 

ih) Their prince himself mts but a m ^/i(j hands 0 / hia coiv 
queron— Preseoi/. 

Purpose, answer the » meet the requirements, 

C^1 I 

(a) From this model he invented an iron tube which was found effec- 
tually to answer the purpose, — Smiles. 

(b) The colonies no longer answer the purposes for which, when origi- 
nally founded, we made them useful— 

10 A single coat, or a single footman afiswers all the purposes of 
the most indolent refitiement as well. — Goldsmith. 

Purpose of, for the - with the object of, I 

(а) Mr. Chadwick was appointetl one of the assistant Commissioners, 
Jor the purpose of taking evidence on the subject.— 

(б) He besought an accumulation of facts from the most unlooke<l 
for quarters for the purpose of illustrating his idea.— 

Purpose, on -with previous design, purposely, 1 

(а) He had wormed himself into our secrets on purpose to get himself 
into his favour by giving up everything he knew. — Dickens. 

(б) He made a voyage from Tyre to Tbansus on purpose to see his 
daughter. — LamVs Tales. 

(e) He did this, no doubt, on purpose to provoke the King to some 
act of resistance.— 

Pun)ose, serve a -gain an end, cft^T ^ I • 

(а) When he said a severe thing it was to serve a temporary pyurpose. 

^ Macaulay. 

(б) It is therefore our deliberate opinion that /mpey put a man 
unjustly to death to serve a political purpose. --Macaulay. 

(c) It is meant to serve tjwo purposes altogether different.— 

Purpose, to no -in vain, 1 

(a) Euthven tried to soothe her, but to no purpose.— Froude. 

(ft) to no purpose he pawned his royal word and 

Invoked heaven to witness the sincerity of his professions. — Macaulay, 
jc) All the resources of medicine and surgery have been ransacked to 
no purpose . — Warren. 

Purpose, to the-to the point, l 
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(rtf) Tiie words of Ben Jonaoa are so iinieli /o the -purpose that we 
will quote i\mxi.-~Macaulai}. 

(ft) His defence was received kindly, but though clever, it was little 
fo the purpose.~Froude, 

' (c) His answers were nothing to the purpose.— Macaulay. 

Purpose3, be at cross a act iu such a way as to thwart each other, 
though wishing to act in concert ; 5i| ftCT ^1 

I 

(a) No wonder, therefore, that the whole council were iu confusion 
and at cross purposes.- Fronde. 

Purposes, for all practical *so far as it is c^apable of being 
turned to use, I 

{a) The old bridge of boats had been, /or all practical purposes^ des- 
troyed.— A'aye. 

Pursuance of, in * in accordance with, i 

(a) On the way he learned that Feversham in pursuance of the 
King’s orders had dismissed the royal Jirmy, — Macaulay. 

(ft) I walked in, and in pursuance of the servant’s directions walked 
upstairs. — Dickens. 

(o) In pursuance of this cautious plan he went on without halting till 
he arrived at Islington.— 

Put a construction on=interpret in a certain way, ^jcT 
I 

(fit) No one will venture to p7tt so charitable a construction upo 7 i his 
Lordship’s motives.— ^co». 

(ft) I assure you I am in no danger of putting any strained construction 
on your motives.-— Dickens. 

Pu^by-lay aside for future use, I 

(a) The talk is that the old gentleman had put by a little money that 
nobody knew of. — Dickens. 

(ft) As yet he had not put by §ne shilling since he had married. 

* Trollope^ 

Put down -suppress, ; repress or check, vm ; enter or 

write down, 1 

(a) The millions endeavoured by action at law to put down the society. 

Smiles, 

(ft) Resistance, indeed, he was resolved to put down.— Green. 

{c) The Scots were too numerous and too resolute to be put down. 

Frcn/de, 

(rf) The council of Regency put down the King’s name for five thou- 
sand pounds,— JfdcawJay. 

38 
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Put forth - extend ; send forth, as a sprout, ; 

eaert, use, , i^Hue, putfeh, I 

(а) He put forth his hand and took her and pulled her unto him into 
the ark. — Bible. 

{b) Let the Earth 

Put forth the verdant grass, herb-yielding seed, 

And fruit-tree yielding fruit.— 

{c) While he continued to be Lord President it would be hardly possi- 
ble for him to put forth liis whole strength against Government. 

Macaulay. 

(df It was \^hcn the llouse of Commons was to be convinced and 
persuaded that he put forth all his powers.— 

(fl) A proclamation was speedily put forth against the rioters, 

Macaulay. 

(f) While the Kornan Catholic cause prospered hept^i forth au absurd 
treatise in defence of his apostacy. — Macaulay. 

Put in = place in due form before a court, file, 1 

(rt) Applications for pardon were put in by his relations. — Fronde. 

(б) lie pdt in a letter purporting to bear the seal of the Munny Begum. 

Macaulay. 

Put in a word«say a word, ; slip in a word, 

^^^1 Put in a good word for = speak a word in 
favour of, I 

(а) Macedonia, after Alexander, gives us, unless we may venture to 
put in a word for Dejjndno.s, no character which really calls forth our 
interest— A'/’ccniaw. 

(б) It hardly becomes me to put in a word amongst you learned 
gentlemen.— 

(c) Lord George and Lord North began to whisper together and Ellis 
bent down to put in a wcTd.-^Macaulay, 

{d) He was so kind to me that I thought I would put in a good word 
for Harry.— 

Put it to one=ask one, i 

(a) He put it to me to say what kind of treatment he might expect. 

DickeJis. 

\b) I put it to yoUy rinch,<ia it natural ?— 

(c) Did Fenianism succeed better ?— I put it to Cluseret.— Prowde. 
l^t off- delay, ftspi 5l?ni1%t«I ’J?! ; turn aside, fif^ 
ftfC^ ml : push from shore, ffSTt?! ; lay aside (cloth 

or covering), ^^1 1 

(a) Never ptU off till to-morrow what can be done to-day.— 
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(6) Their trial had been put off on various pleas.*— i/acaw/ay. 

(c| Allan’s promotion was put off.-— Fronde. 

{d) But L. though he smiled at this notion, would not be put off from 
her first proposition.— 

(«) As the last boats put off there was a rush into the %\xxt.— Macaulay. 

I / ) None of us put off our clothes.— 

Put on = wear, assume, ^?[1 I 

(a) Put on your best clothes and bid the Duke and your friends to 
your wedding.— Zam6’5 Tales. 

(b) Then they put on thick .shoes and walked in the park.— TViacicray. 

(c) Every time she met her father she pwJ on a frowifiug countenance, 

. LamVs Tales. 

{d) Lord Steyne used to^w^ on his grandest manner and to look and 
speak like a prince.— TVia Amy. 

{e) Some of his soldiers, who observed him clo.sely, whispered that all 
this bravery was put on.-- Macaulay. 

Put on paper* commit to writing; I 

(a) The Admiral begins by asking permission to put his wrongs on 
>paper because his bashfulness would not suffer him to explain himself by 
word of mouth,— 

Put one down as -take one to be, 1 

(a) I think I was nob so far wrong in putting this gentleman down as 
a ship-owner or manufacturer. — Helps. 

Put onadown for -register one as being qualified for the office of, 
^ ; register one as a subscriber, 

m 1 

la) I have put you down^ Mr. Kiffin, for an A Iderman of London. 

* Macaulay. 

(b) Put me down for whatever you may con.sidcr right, and drop me 
a line where to forwaiti Dickons. 

Put one in the way of = show one the way to (something desired), 

(a) I do not deny that Sedley made m}> fortune or rather me in 
the way o/ acquiring by my own talents that proud position which I occupy 
in the city of London.— TAacA:em?/. ^ • 

{b) If I knew how you meanl^to leave your money, I could put you in 
the way of doubling it, in no time.— TAac^emy. 

(c) You shall find her out and^I will put you in the way.— Dickens* 

Put one out of conceit with = make one disgusted with, 

mu I 
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(rt) I don’t want to two young creatures out of conceit with them- 
selves or to make them unhappy.— 

{h) I would hardly have put h&t out of conceit with her answer, for a 
fortune.— jDicjfcens. 

Putoneoutofcount6nanco=>:make one ashamed, confound one, 
^1, «TW5t^1 CT'a'SI I 

(а) Mr. M. did not w'ant him and was put out of countenance when 
the great creature looked at him.— /)ic^en5. 

(б) He fixed his glance on Pendeuni^ so steadily that the poor lad 
was quite put out of countenance.— Thacheray. 

(c) He was g^ing away, innocent though he was, yet quivering under 
his aunt’s reproof and so put out of countenance that he had not even 
thought of lighting his cign^v.—Thachray. 

Put one Up to = incite or instigate one (to do something that is im- 
proper), tp?) I 

(a) Nobody would ever have supposed from his face and demeanour 
that he knew anything about this money business ; and yet he put her up 
to it and has spent the money, no dowht—Tiiackeray, 

(h) She hoped you would not p^U the South Sea islanders up to Sal> 
bath travelling.— 

Put out = extinguish light, ^1; extend, 'SfJlW ‘^^fl ; place at 

interest, I Put one out = offend or auger one, I 

(a) When he returned to his lodging all the lights were put out 

ThaeJeermj. 

(5) She put out the caudle and leaving her midnight labour flew up- 
stairs to bed.— Warren, 

(c) He then put out his hand ; when she gave him hers, he pressed it. 

Trollope, 

[d) This sum as George’s guardian Dobbin proposed to put out at 8 
per cent, in an Indian house of agency,— 

(a) Although he puts the old lady*Oii^ occasionally, they agree very 
well in the main. —Dickens, 

(/) The captain’s wife was at the office yesterday, and seemed a 
little pui out about it— Dickens, 

Put one out of court -deprive one of oW locus standi^ eclipse one, 

; ’FTtI TC? Cif'SUI I <, 

(a) Quiet Miss M. was put out of court by impetuous Miss S. and 
her female aides-de-camp.— 

(i) This history of a Duchess whom Wenham had met that very 
morning, quite pKf poor Mr. Wagg’s dowager and baronet 

and placed Wenham beyond Wagg as a manof fashion,— 
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Put out of the way - put to death, cm C^1 ; remove to a distance, 
m CV'QUI 1 

(a) Others whom they dreaded were put out of the way by the same 
means as Genucius.—ilmo^d 

(&) Mary Stuart might then be put out of the way privately and it 
would be given out that she had died of a cough.— 

(c) I was put out of the way : arrested : I found them alone together. 

Thackeray, 

Put out one’s eyes -render one blind, i 

(a) Democritus is said to have put out hie eyes in order that he might 
philosophize the better.— PmcoW. 

(5) Put out hU eyes and keep him in prison as Robert of Normandy 
was Dickens. 

(c) 1 must 

Betray’d, captived, and both my eyes put out.-^Milicm. 

Put to, be (be put to it) {colloq.) - be pressed hard, perplexed, 

1 

(a) We suspect that not a few classical scholars would be sore put fo, 
if called on to draw any minute distinction between Demetrios Polierketes 
and Demetrios Phalereus.— 

(6) Even ho might sometimes hive been hard put to it when he had 
to fill a large panel in the Ducal palace.— 

Put together -unite in a sum, I Put heads together « 

consult with one another, ^ 1 

(а) Who said, that if we put our money together we could not furnish 
an office and^ake a show ? — Dickens. 

(б) They create a greater stir and bustle than all the others pvX to- 
getker. --Dickens, 

(<j) And then the two ladies put their heads together^ bethinking them- 
selves how they might best deprecate the wrath of Lady L. — Trollope, 

Put up-reposit for preservatlbn, ; lay aside, 

; pack, ; I) 0 Bt, 1 

(а) He would desire these printed documents to be put up in the 
offices of the clerks.— * 

(б) The watch requested them to put up their we^.i^ons.—Macaulay, 

(c) Put up your money, I would not toqch it— Georgo Eliot, 

(d) I will go and piU my thiii|3 up^ and then I will send you James 
for them, — TroUope, 

fe) If placards had been put up stating the nature of these diviawns, 
the difficulty would have been reduced to small dimensions,— 

Put up at or in -take lodgings at, I 
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(а) He put up at an inn and did not wait upon Miss C, until a late 
hour in the noon of the next day.— Ttej&emy. 

(б) They put up at a hotel in Covent Garden,— 

Put up with -receive patiently; bear, ; take without dis- 

satisfaction, HI itt I 

(a) Montague fliiahed with prosperity and glory was not in a mood 
to put up loith affronts.— 

(b) No one need put up with vprong that he can remedy.— TV o/^o/jc. 

(c) Look at them ; they are almost in rags, and have to put up with 
scanty and hard fare. — Tlimkemy. 

Put up to auction or sale ^ offer publicly for sale at an auction, 
m I » 

(a) Where the China comes from, where it goes to, why it is annually 
put up to auction^ when nobody ever thinks of bidding for it, are standing 
enigmas. 

(b) A large number of estates were every year put up to sale under 
the decrees of the court.— /inyt?. 

(c) By this document Hastings was accused of putting offices up fo 
sale and receiving bribes for suffering offenders to escaj>e.— 


Q 

Quail before® give way to; be cast down by ; shrink from, «ir 
Hi r^tH I 

(a) All opposition qmiled before the will of the soldiers.— 

(/>) But Bute quailed hefm'e the storm of calumny and hate which his 
Scotch nationality had raised in every town in England.— 

(c) It must have been a bold man that diil not qmil before that face 
when glowing with indignation.— 

Quarter to, give* show mercy to (an enemy), 

HfTi I 

(a) No government, however averse to cruelty, would have gim 
qmrter to enemies who gave none. — Macaulay. 

{h) The only opponentst^o whom the Laureate gives quarter are those 
in whom he finds something of his own character reflected.— i/acaw^ay. 

(c) They wijl spare the women ; but my man tells me they have taken 
an oath to give no qmrter to the vaon.—^dliackeray. 

, Quarter one on - billet on, as soldiers ; throw the charge of sup- 
por);ing one on ; I 

(a) He had no mother— no anything in the way of a relative ; and he 
became qmrtered on us like a young changeling.— jPicfewfi, 
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{h) It charged Stafford with raising money by his own authority, and 
giiartering troops on the people of Ireland, in order to compel their obe^ 
(lienee to Iiia unlawful requisitions.— 

(c) He shrank from quartermg uponlUly 2 Lmmn of savage conquerors. 

Merivale. 

Quarters, free = place of lodging free of charge, ^ 

(а) The invitation was extremely tempting to them, for they remem- 
bered the /rctf quarters^ and the good pay which they had enjoyed while in 

Kijglaiid.— 

Quest of, in = in search of, 1 

(«) Barnet went in quest of William.— 

(A) Agents were sent in quest of him in all directions.— 

Question, beg the -take for granted that which is to be proved, 
M I 

{a) To beg the question is not tlie way to settle it. — Macaulay, 

(б) Macaulay was so hampered in his argument that he has been 
accused of begging the question by evading the real difficulty. — Morison, 

(c) Each philosopher begs the question in hand, and then prides him- 
self on proving it all afterwards. — Kingsley. 

Question, in « referred to ; that is the subject of present inquiry; 

SfaPi®, fw I 

(a) When the period in q'lmtion arrived, he went to Mr. Grant’s, 
being now in his twentieth year.— CVai^\ 

(A) Although he wont to the party in questiouy Sir Pitt quitted it very 
m\y, ^Thackeray, 

(c) He took occasion to inform me that the lady in question was a 
prodigiously fine woman.— 

Question, be out of the - not to be thought of at all, be quite im- 
possible, ^ ^ ^ m \ 

(a) As to my goirfg to Framely, that is out of the qmsiion.— Trollope, 
{b) What was to be done? To think of concealment in this little 
place was out of the question,-^ De Quincey. * 

(<j) It was very long since he had been out of doors, and walking was 
now out of the qwestion.^De ^uincey, t * 

(d) So long as religious liberty was made a condition, peace was out 
o/ the question. — Froude. 

(^) The Roman popular assembl}i thus became a body utterly unnm- 
uageable, in which debate ims out of the question.-^Freeman. 

Question, put a •(See Supplement}, 
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Qudstion, a leadingf = a qweation which is so put as to suggest to 
the witness the answer which he is desired to make, 

i^cvs n\ij \ 

{a ) As an lionourable member of the legal profession it is my dutv 
not to put a leading question in a matter of this delicacy and importance. 

Sickens. 

(5) It was to no purpose that Williams put leading questions till the 
counsel on the other side declared that such twisting, such wire-drawing, 
was never seen in a court of justice.— 

Question, a vexed = a question that is difficult of decision and 
causes much wearisome discussion ; 1 

(a) It lias »ot been the object of this succinct account to discuss the 
vexed question of the authenticity of the traditional narrative.— J/er/mfe 

{b) I am not going into the vexed question whether History or Toctry 
is more true. — Fronde. 

Quick, cut, sting or touch one to the* wound one in the most 
sensible part ; affiict or distress one deeply, I 

(a) In truth, his misfortunes had now exit to the quick, ---Macaidaxj. 

(6) A pamphlet appeared containing some reflections which stung Pope 
to the quick. — Macaulay. 

(c) Once indeed, he was touched to the quick by a piece of school-boy 
pertness. — Irving, 

(dl) The insults of Antonins had sUmg him to the quick— Merivale. 

Quicksand, build on a -indulge in visions or dreams that arc 
utterly impracticable, C51?n S’RI Wtl pTOR I 

(а) Once more he had painfully to discover that he had Jbeen building 
on a quicksand.— Fronde. 

(б) Who will willingly build on a quicksand '{—Prescott. 


R 

Back and ruin, go to (coZ^) -ferish or be destroyed, t 

(ct) So we must go to rack and ruin^ Kate.— 

Back, be on the = be in extreme pain, I 

{a) When the mind is tlioroughly on the rack^ the common relief to 
anguish is not allowed.— Lytton, 

Back, put^ to the «• subject one to extreme torture or pain, 

%1 ’ll »lt®5|tt« ’Rl I 

(a) It would not give a man, more concern to know that he should be 
psii to the rack a year hence than to recellect that he had been put to it a 
year ago, but that he hopes to avoid the one, whereas he must sit down 
patiently under the consciousness of the other.— 
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Aci^ordingly, tliin wretched oJd man w.ih }wi tJ„' rack. 

Macaulay. 

Rainy day, against a *as a ])rovision for Lad times, I 

(ft) I was supporting myself, even saving some few pounds of my 
]) 00 r £00 annually against a rainy day. — Carlyle. 

{h) Holding office at the will of the inteiuiant, they had to live and 
provide against a rainy day. a Kingsley. 

(r) They live within their iiieaiis and lay by somotliing/or a rainy day. 

Smiles. 

Raise a finger = make tim least exertion, I 

(a) Every one wlio had raised a finger in bidialf of the govei-nment, 
rlaimed his reward. • 

Rake up = revive, (as old rpiavrels or grievances), 1 

(^-t) Don’t let us rake up by-goiies. If J ever nOVndud you, forgive 
}\w.~ Dickens. 

(/>) On this tyramiical law which had ])een ifju on purpose, 

A rgyle was condemned to lose his head. Scott 

(e) And he will not like having things raked vp against him. 

Ocorfje Eliot 

Random, at ‘•at haphazard ; without any settled aim or purpose; 
witliout any method or consideration ; I 

((t) Who could govern the dependence of one event upon another, if 
that event happened at random ; — South, 

(h) Life has become wliolly a dark labyrinth, wlioreinhe has tt) tumble 
about at 7 'andom aad natinally with iiiore haste than progress.— CVir/y/e. 

(c) He took from the lieap a handful of letters oi 7\tndom and looked 
into them to see whether his instructions had been exactly followed. 

Macaulay. 

(d) He ’talks at random ; sure, the man is iiml.Skakespeare. 

Rank and file, the = the common .soldiers, ; undistin- 
guished, ordinary of men, 3^51(^11 1 

(а) The rank a^djile of the regiments had been almost exclusively 
Presbyterian.— i^VoMc?c. 

(б) The chest was opened by the roadside, and ‘Hhe scum,” as the rank 
and file oi the gang were called, receivofl (heir wages in handfuls of silver. 

^ Fronde, 

(c) After they have found tliiit men will no longer hear them, they 
sink quietly into acknowledging their aims impracti- 
cable. — Thackeray. , 

Rankle in one's bosom or mind=be a source of great irritation, 
to one, 11^1 I 

3i) 
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(a) But among the nobles were many who cherished bitter hostility 
towards him. The presumption of any one to lord it permanently over 
them, mnkhd deeply in their bosovu. — Merimle. 

(i) The attempt was frustrated, but the suspicious thus excited con- 
tinued to rankle in the mind of Couiniodus.— 

(o) Long after every trace of national and religions animosity had boon 
obliterated from the Statute Book, national and religious animosities con- 
tinued to rankle in the bosom of the millions.'— 

Rate, at any = at all events, I 

(a) She delerminetl at any rate to get free from the prison in whirl) 
she found \\&r^Q\L-~Thaclccray. 

(&) The lad [lad spirit, taste, ami fancy, and wrote if not like a scliol- 
ar, at any rate like a geiitlemaii. — Thackeray. 

(c) The man was stupid and heavy ; at any rate he seemed so to me. 

Helps. 

Rate of, at the = accord mg to the scale of ; in the proportion of, 

I 

(a) Interest is allowed at the rate of £2. 10^. per cent, per annum. 

Smilf'S. 

(5) The bags were carried on horseback day and night at the rate of 
about five miles an hour.— Macaiday. 

(c) The population of thi.s country increases at the rate o/ something 
like a thousand a Fronde. 

(d) Sale stml ied for many years at the rate of 16 hours a de^y.—Bmiles. 
Rather, had -would prefer to be; would sooner, 

^ I 

(а) Wolfe quietly repeated the stanzas of Gray's “ Elegy in a country 
churchyard," remarking as he closed “ I had rather be the author of 
that poem than take Quebec. — Green. 

(б) He swore he had rather go on the treadmill than stay there. 

Thackermj. 

Beach of, beyond = inaccessible to, unattainable 'by,'5i?tll^ 1 Within 
reach of** attainable by, within the means of, at hand ; * 

(а) She was herself several miles off and beyond reach of help from 
them.— 

(б) The dignity of knighthood was not beyond the reach of any man 
who could by diligence and thrift reaUhe a good estate, or who could at- 
tract notice by hia valour in a battle or a siege. — Macaulay. 

(r) And snatch a grace beyond the reach of Mt^Pope, 

(c2) It is possible so to arrange art and nature that they shall be 
within the reach of every working mm,^Smile8. 
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(e) The knowledge necessary to avert misery and suffering is mWn 
tke reach of aAl— Smiles. 

( f) The books and implements I required were nob within my reach. 

Bnlwer Lytton. 

Read between bhe lines = read carefully, the meaning not being 
apparent on the surface, ^ W I 

(tj) Tlie speech must h^read between the lines —Rowe. 

Read in, be well -know (a subject) well by reading, ^^1 

SftJTl \ 

lie was well read in history.— ifa<;cin?ay. 

Readiness, hold in (See Supplement) ^ 

Ready moneys cash, i 

(rt) It was a wonder how my Lord got the ready money to pay for 
the expenses of the jouriiey.—^A^dwy. 

(6) Never depart from the principle of buying and selling for ready 
money.^SmiUs. 

Rear, bring up the = come behind, (as a part of a procession), 

I 

(«) Mr. G. followed escorting M. and Mr. P. brought np the rear 
with Mrs. T.--DicJcens. 

(6) We were obliged to hire a guide who trotted on before, !Mr. Bure- 
hell and I bringing up the rear.—(Joldsmith. 

(c) Another hundred horse under James Wingfield brought up the 
rear. — Fronde. 

Rear, iq the -behind, following, behind in progress, > 

(a) He had his gun on his shoulder, three ixnnters were at his licels, 
and a gamc-keeper followed a little in the rear. ^Irollupe. 

(b) Butrfaniine was in the town Avith fever in the rear.—Froude. 

(c) We '.should not then have seen the- same man at one time far in 
the van, at another time far in the rear of his generation.-i/acaM?ay. 

Reason of, by -on account ol", i 

(a) She does not consider any man as disqualified, o/ his 

nation or of his family, for the priesthood.— 

[h) He tried to kieep up with the coach a little way, but was unable 
to do it, by rectson o/his fatigue and sore feet. Diekens. ^ 

(c) Passing by reason o/liis fi^e clothes*for a person of higli ^station, 
ho made hia way into good society.— A 

Reason why = the cause of anything being done, 1 ^ 

(a) This is perhaps reason* why the fair sex are granted some 

peculiar privileges in this couutry.’-O^oAfs/niVA. 
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{h) Bat tho difficulty itself was a reason whj the attempt must be 
jiuide — 

(c) There are, I apprehend, two rmsonswhj they have failed.— 
Reason, in all = oil rational grounds, looking at the matter in the 
most reasonable light , ^ I 

(c<) Let this DaAiel who has come to judgment, have precedency, as 
in all rea^o^i, it is niy duty to see that he has.— /)e Qaincey. 

(b) Uis just uiikindiiess, tliat in. all reason should have quenched licu’ 
love, has like an iinjiediinent in the current, made it more unruly.— 
Reason, it stands to=-it is dearly reasonable, il?t I 

(a) And it sta)}(h to all reason that every great man having experienced 
this feeling towards his father, must lie aware that Ids sou entertains it 
towards himself.— Thaekero^. 

[h) She foll(j\Yod in a glass-coach which it stands to reason must liavc 
been ill sliameful repair oi it never could have broken down two streets 
from tlie \\m^e.—Dielcens, 

Reasoning, by parity of - by a similar process of reasoning, 

I 

(a) Thus the man wlio can mere)} road and .construe some old autlici 
is of a class supeiiov to any living cm\ and, h/j parittf of reasoning 
.those old authors themselves.— //o: to. 

(&) If two countries, eijual in ill oilier respects, differ solely in this— 
that in one the national food is cheap and abundant, and in tlie other 
scarce and dear,— the population of the former country will inevitiildy 
increase more rapidly than the jiopiilation in the latter. And hj a paritj/ 
of rmoning^ tlie avei'age rate of wages will bo lower in the former tlmn 
in the latter. — Bachle, 

Record, on^roeordc'd in liistory, preserved in writing, I 

(«) tiller alhmls us in every way the most remarkable example on 
record of activity in scientific labour.s.— TmiZ. 

(b) btiumiersoji is not the only blimT mathematician o?i record, — Craik, 

(c) I am the wrotchedost creature on record, — Dickens, 

{d) This winter of 174U has been tlie coldest on record,— Carlyle, 
Reckon on confidently expect, 

I 

(а) He couJ<l reckon on no snpjiort ^dthin England itself. — Green, 

(б) In the wlude corjioiation the Government could not reckon on 
mare than four votes.— 

(c) They reckoned on th :i)letjce of the storm and the darkness of 
tlic night, to prevent their being heard or ^^m,—LyUon, 
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Beckon or count without one's host - calculate the costs of an 
entertainment at an hotel, leaving out certiiiu items which the host con- 
trives to foist into the account ; hence, he inistakeu in one’s calculation ; 

cn ^ mt*! ^31; 

5[j?1 3[t5l ^'51 ; 

(а) He nnule as light of liis lovo-aifair as lie couM and referred to 
it ill very few words. I5ut here he redoaed tnllamt hU !mt^ for Mark's 
jiitcvest was keenest in this part of the hnsiness,— 

(/;) Mary Stuart described scornfully the atlvance.s which had been 
unde tf) her, how she had met them and how Elizabeth was counting 
'iiiilioat het" host.—Fmhdc, 

Reference to, with (in reference to = in regard ib, \ 

{a) I do not mean to deny that he was wrong with reference to Lord B. 

Trollope. 

[h) A similar statement niiglit bo made in reference to statesmen, 
di]jloiuatists and others. — Helps, 

Recourse, to have = seek the help of; resort to, 

^=11; I 

(rt) Driven to despair, he again had recourse to the duke of Cumber- 
land. — M'i€i.uday, 

(б) The King in this extremity had recourse to Sir William Temple. 

Macaulay, 

(c) When the government wished to enforce the law, recourse was had 
to Sawyer.— 

(fif) Ho was forced to ham recourse to a scries of desperate expedients. 

Macaulay. 

{s) I have no other trade to have recourse to. — Goldsmith. 

Bed tape ^olhcial formality (papers in ofhees being tied with red 
tapc\ I 

(a) Anticipating the delays of officialism and red iapOy Sir John pro- 
ceeded to the bank and borroweefon his own personal security the sum 
of JC70,000.— 

Reflect credit or honour on=be cre(jitable to, 

I 

(<t) The rapid production of these works reflected gjreat credit on the 
fertility of his invention. — Dickey. * 

(ft) A good education is generally considered as reflecting no small 
credit on its possessor. — Morison. 

(c) This providence and forethought reflected the hightest honour upon 
them as men as well as soldiers.— 
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(rf) Of all tlio transactions ii» the Emperor’s life, this without doiiht 
rehds the greatest dishonour on his reputatioii.--/?o6er^so«. 

Reflect on -think on, cast censure or reproach on, 
c^\l{ rtf’ll I 

(u) The stranger reflected upon llie argument with a very profound 
face. — Dickois* 

(A) He had drawn up forms of prayer which reflected on the Puritans 
in language so strong that the government had thought fit to soften it 
down. — Macmday, 

ic) The majority supports them against opposition and rejects every 
motion which reflected on them or is likely to embarrass them. — Mamnlay, 
((/} JTe disbelieved the earthquake of Lisbon, because it seemed to 
reflect on the benevolence of (rod. — Morison> 

Refuge in, take"* go to (some place) for the purpose of protecting 
oneself from danger, 5(^*1 ^ilt ; have recourse to, 

^<n I 

{a) Several of the vanquished took refn.c in the churches.— 

(6) The pursuing party killed about a hundred and twenty of the 
mutineers. The rest took refufje in the hills. '-Kaye. 

(c) He is reduced sometimes to take refuge in arguments inconsistent 
with his fundamental doctrines. — Mucaiday, 

Regard to, in (with regard to) (as regards) = in the matter of ; 
concerning ; as to j I 

(a) She is not reserved in regard to her past \\h.—L 7 jtton. 

(b) It is evident that at this time Las Casas had not discovered his 
error with regard to the Negroes.— //e/jns. 

(c) With regard to Pope’s own manners, we have the best contem- 
porary authority that they were singularly refined and polished. 

Thacheroy. 

{d) I wish every one could boas tife as regards their daughter’s 
future prospects as I Trollope. 

(e) As regards the Native Press, 1 shall l)e surprised if even in 
England there are two opiniolis as to the propriety of the measure.— Artyt’. 

Regard or respect for, have asfeel respecter esteem for, 
m\ I 

, (a) He had a sincere regard for Mr. M, and his good mfe.^ Dickens. 

{b) I Ime the greatest respect for Maria.— Pic/cm, 

(c) They had neither respect J'or her person nor enthusiasm in her 
cause.— Pmwfe, 
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Reins to, give the -allow full liberty to, indulge freely in ; 

^1, %w\ I 

(a) For thia end he gave the reins to the fierce ejitliiiHiasm of Ins iol 
\oyserB.-~Macaiilay. 

(b) Let a man give the reins to his iin])ulaes and paaaions, and from 
that moment he yields up his moral freedom.— 

(c) The Uoman soldiery under tlie lax discijjliiio of the consul Manlius 
were beginning to give the reins to their rapacity and licentiousness. 

Merioale. 

Relief, bring into = bring into prominence, (as a figure stands out 
from a frieze), m\ ^ ’ttil fbil I 

{a) He must be deeply conversant with wliatover ma}^ bring into rdie 
Hio character of the people he is de}ncting.--A'CSf*oifi. 

Rend the air = make a mighty sound, cral ' 

(a) The air wa>s rent with the acclamations of the people, who hailed 
him as their father and deliverer.— 

Render into « translate into, 1 

(a) The phrase, rendered into plain Fnglislj, signifies cleaning his 
boots.— 

Render up -give on demand ; surrender, ! 

(a) Had you twenty heads to render up on twenty blocks, you would 
have yielded them all up, before your sister should stoop to such dishonour. 

LarnUs Tales. 

(b) Hear the King’s pleasure, cardinal, who commands you 

To Te7ider up the great seal presently, 

Into (5ur hands, — Shakespeare. 

(c) The <leep bowels of the rocks rendered vp their tribute.— T?’oWojO 0 . 
Reply to> m=in answer to, <21^^ I 

{a) “ It is better for you as it is/' he said in reply to tlic savage flush 
ill Arthur’s face.— !7%acfewy. 

{b) In reply to a question from^., he said that the enemy were show- 
ing in front of our picquets.— Aaye. 

Request of, at the -at the earnest dcsiij^e or solicitation of, 

^ I 

(a) The Duke of Leeds, at the request of his colleagues, ventured to 
assume the friendly guardianship. 

{h) The Duchess of York had, at tli^ request of the (i\xemj suggested 
the propriety of procuring spiritual assistance. — Macaulay. 

(ci In the evening at hie own req^iest hj|_ was left alone.— 

Bequest, be in*be in demand, be wanted, i 
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f(() Negroes are very nuich in request \ none have come fo)- ahuiil u 
Helps. 

(/) Such a hiatoiy of England woiihl hi more in request at the cin-u- 
la ting libraries than the last novel. — Mncaulajf. 

[c) The farrier wlio shoes a horse better is in greater request fur \\U 
skill, than any man witliin ton miles of him.— 

Eequisition, put in or into=eall for, ! 

(^0 During all this time lie maintaiiie<l a very friendly intimacy with 
me and often p}ft into requisition my jirofessioiial services. — Warren. 

(5) Herle’s services were again put in requisition. — Fronde. 

Reply in the affirmative ^ say pcs, in reply, “I IV’ i 

(<«) lie iinpli red whether he saw such alight; the latter repin'd 

the ojjlrn \<ff ire. — Ir v ing. 

fie asked the bridegroom wbether he clioso tliis virgin for his 
bride — to which the other replied in the afjirmaiire.—Ooldsmiih. 

Rescue, come to the = come forward to free one from immedinte 
danger, fm] I 

(a) The greater the public danger, the more ready were they to eom 
to the rescue.-— Mitcf I uhif/. 

iO) When the Jesuits came to the o'cseue of the Papacy, they fouiui 
it ill extreme \m'\\.—Macaid(f i/. 

(c) Once more the faithful students come to the resvue, Sullivan was 
hurried away in the dark to some temporary hiding-place.— 

Respect, command -^win esteem by one’s personal (jualities, 

51^R I 

(a) Ills conduct had been such as to commind respect fnnn the hour 
of his arrival in the couiitry.--^ ZVc,?eo^f, 

Respect, in every » in every jiarticular, in every way, I 

{a) Lan^aui was Ineverg respect tlic man for the present* omergency. 

Maeaulap. 

Responsible, hold one =■ regard « one as answerable (for any mis- 
takes madc\ 1 

la) For tiiesc tilings history must hold the king himself chiefly res- 
ponsible.'— Macaulay. * 

(6) fiis grace (CO , 7 // Z beheld personally if the treaty was 

interrupted.— 

Respect of, in (with respect t<J)^as regards, fwn 1 

. (a) Ilis productions will have the advantage, in respect of originality, 

ovpr those of an equally gifted but more regularly educated niind.-^C'jv-i^*. 

(ft) The company had followed a miatakeii policy with respect to the 
remuneration of its servants.— 
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(f*) With respect to the factory itself, little need bo 
Respects to, pay ashow one’s respect or esteem for another, 

(tt) She came forward to pay her respects to tlio protector of her friends. 

Thackeray. 

(h) Tlie native "entry, instead of comiu" fu pay their respects to him, 
remained at their houses. 

Respecter of persons, be no-show no imrtialiU foi* individuals ; 
make no distinction in favour of indivhluals ; 

(tfc) (lod is 7W j'aspecter of persons. — Bible. 

[h) The chief, as we have had moi o than ojip oo'Msion to sec, mes no 
respecter of persons. — Prescott. 

(c) It is time to speak out ; for, jSir, you arc al)out to appear before a 
Judge who no respecter of persons.— Macanhiy. 

{d) The Jaws of nature are geneial and are no resp/rUrs oj persons. 

Fronde. 

Responsibility, on one’s own ^ukiiig the rcs])onsibility or con- 
.se(|uctices of one’s own acts on one’s owiiself, I 

(«) The fertile imagination of that gentlcnuiii suggested many bold 
expedients, whicli he was quite ready to cany into instant operation on 
his own personal responsihilttf/. — Dickens. 

Rest, be at = l)c at ease, l 

(«) He has signed, sealed, and delivered, and his mind is at rest, 

* Dickens, 

Rest, set at = dispose of, terminate, settle, I 

(a) And now that that is finally set at rest^ there no need to allude 

to it further*— / uh(7.s7^(/. * 

(b) As his own jwsition was not a very jjleasant one, until the matter 
Was set at rest oue way lU’ other, h<% did —Dickens, 

(c) He takes foi^granted that the matter has been set at rest by the 
unanswerable arguments of Ooloiud Mure. — Free^nan. 

Return for, in=by way of ct mpensatioj* for or requital of (a benefit 
or injury) rp'l ' 

(a) At length, in return for all the misery which she liad undergone, 
an annuity of one hundred pounds was granted to hci.-~ Macaulay. 

(h) We required more than this in return for love. — Thackeray. 

(c) Will you not grant me one suit, in return for my zeal in 
service Scott. 

(d) She treated them in return with studied contempt, — Fronde. 

40 
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((j) He fancied that other boys were pelting him from the cliffs above 
and began throwing stones in return. — Kingdey. 

Return for, make a® return an equivalent for, repay, 

(a) I must tell you that you are not making a proper return for the 
kindness of Dr. S.^JHciens. 

Return of post, by»by the first |)ost that leaves after the receipt 
of the letter, (m^ 1 

(a) She wrote, by Tcturn of to m^.^Dickens. 

(6) Pope revenged hiniaclf for this outbreak of spleen return of post. 

Maaiulaij. 

Return to oneself - recover one^s senses, i 

(«) Then the lad returned to himself as if awakened from a profound 

sleep,— A7«5r5%. 

(b) I have reason to believe that a very long interval bad elajwed 
during this wandering or suspension of my perfect mind. When I return^ 
ed to myself there was a foot on the stairs.— /)e Quincey. 

Returned, be = be elected a member, 

I 

(а) About the middle of December 1766, Burke was returned to Par- 
liament for the borough of Wendover.— J/(w*Zey. 

(б) Its ra embers were the same as those who had been returned to the 
Parliament hi' had just dissolved.— 

(c) It was understood timt Lord D. was to be returned^ although he 

did not own an acre of land in the county, — Trollope, ^ 

Reversion, in - that one expects to receive as heir on the death of 
the present proprietor, 

(a) He took good care to ascertain that there were ample funds in 
reversion to be counted on.— Dti Quinc^y. 

Right about, go to the=»be dismissed or sent’ away, I 

(a) If it doesn’t quite accord with our mutual convenience, he can 
easily go to the right about. — Dickens. 

Right and left -in all directions, I 

(а) He draws his knife arid runs amuck through the streets slashing 
right and left at friends and foes. — Macaulay, 

(б) Right and left he was crushing the petty chiefs.— jFVottcfo. 

* (c) He had from the first endeaveured to overawe the disaffected by 
vigorous measures. The practice which he pursued was described in the 
rough vernacular of the day, as “banging nght and leftf^Kaye, 
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assert one's «> maintain or defend one’s own right by words 
or measures, ’ST? ; declare one’s right, 

I 

(a) With the full approbation of all England, he asserted his right to 
the overlordship of Scotland. — Fre^mn. 

(b) And many of the great nobles more or less distantly related to the 
royal family prepared each of them to assert his right to the crown and 
began to assemble forces and form parties.— 

(c) The king had in 1605 openly asserted his right to call and dissolve 
the General Assemblies of the Church.— 

Right, come* turn out happily, it? 1 

(a) But it will all come right in the end.—JOiCj&c^w. * 

(h ) Do not make yourself wretched. Matters will all come right yet. 

Trollope. 

Right, be in the = be correct, 15? ; be not mistaken or wrong, 

(a) Though philosophically in the wrong, wc cannot but believe that 
he was poetically in the right. ’-Macaulay. 

(h) “Now I shall have no more peace,” exclaimed the old King, when 
he heard the news. He was in the right.'— Maca\day. 

Right, go=go on as it should, C5^f^ ; turn out 

as desired, ??1 I 

(a) All however might have gone right, had he paid but a moderate 
attention to his business. — Warren. 

(b) The Chancellor took the money, and his dependants assured the 
suitor that all would go right. —Macaulay. 

Right of, by (in right of) "by virtue of a title derived from, c?t^ 

I 

(a) Some of the Prince’s advisers pressed him to assume the crown at 
once as his own by right of conquest. — Macaulay, 

(h) Nobody could * pretend tiiat William had succeeded o the regal 
office by right of hhth.— Macaulay. 

(c) In right of her mother, she had a claim of inheritance to the Eng- 
Hall crown,— • 

(c?) The chief event of his reign was the conquest of Sicily, which he 
claimed in right of his mh.— Freeman. 

Right, servo one = treat onlj as one deserves (in a bad sense), 
«tR5?5T cm\, (c^?R ??, • 

{a) The next time I met hiip, he begged my pardon, and said, ^ir, 
I beg your pardon ; you whopped mo and you served me nght.^ 

Thadvvi/, 
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(b) “By this time I would say the irmi has entered into her soul. It 
s^^rves he^' right !”- JHchens. 

(c) It ia a seandciloua shame ; and it would only sot've him right if the 
gown were stripped from his back. — Trollope. 

Bight, set one* correct one, ; rehabilitate one, clear 

one's cliaracter, t 

(rt) Great men may now and then err ; small men may now and then 
set thmn right.— Freeman, 

{h) The debt would now be |>aid, and the bailiffs would be expelled ; 
but that would not set him right before the world. It would be known 
to all men that the sheriffs officers had been in charge of Framely Par 
Trollope, 

Rights, put or set to (set matters right)* put in good order, 
regulate what is out of order, 1 

{a) They were surprised and angry because he had not in a yeai pni 
the whole machine of Government to rights.— Macaulay, 

(6) She saw wdicre the mistake was and would set it all to rights in h 
minute or two. — Dickons. 

ic) But a little chat between vdu ami me may perhaps set mathu'^ 
right, which otherwise might become troublesome.— 

(d) Wo .shall be able to set you to rights in a very short time, I have 
no doubt.“/)ic{’e!?w. 

Bing in one’s ears = con timi!‘ to sound or vibrate in one’s ears, 
cm *^t^1 1 

(rt) Tier voice rings in my her lf>ok dwells on my heart. Lytton, 
(h) The wild -and piercing v:|, nek from a woman’s vokt rings in mj 
ears at this moment.— 

(c) Lord Strafford’s memorable words, “put not your trust in princes, 
nor in the sons of princes,” rang for ever in his ears. — De Quincey, 

Rise above -not to succumb to or yield to the influence of, surmount, 

(а) The French liowever rose above their difficultior with a spirit which 
was beyond praise. — Fronde. 

(б) Inured to frugality,# and of simple tastes, he rose above the temp-' 
tatioiis of his class to rapine and extortion. — Merivale, 

(c) The Bic^itor Cicsar seems more than any one either before or after 
him to have risen above these local prejiflices. 

ifl) There are of course many persons who will me these notions 
and^ many others wlio will sink below iXudm.— Buckle. 

Rise against -take arms as for insurrection or for war, 

; tlemand vengeance on, fill 1 
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(а) Again these cities rose against her^ and again she defended her- 
self with resolution,— 

(б) Hindus and Mahomedans rose against us. — Kage. 

(c) But her ashes will rm against her murderers, on the last day. 

Dickens. 

Rise from tho ranks * rise to distinction from a low social position, 
sit® 1 

(a) His origin was low, he had been a common soldier, and rising 
from the ranksy had become the darling of the army and of the people. 

Trollope. 

(b) Soult, Maasena, Murat, and Ney, all rose from the ranks, — Smiles. 

Rise to, give = cause, produce, "^^1 1 

(ft) Her death gave rise to horrible suspicions which seemed likely to 
interrupt the newly formed frietidahip between the Houses of Stuart and 
bourbon. — Macaxday. 

(5) His conduct soon gane to the gravest alarm.— 

(c) These discontents gave rise to a conspiracy.— 

Risk of, at the - at tlie haiiard of, I 

(a) Why, after the King had consented to so many reforms, did the 
Parliament rise in tlieir demands, at the risk of provoking a civil war ? 

Macaulay. 

(^i) It is no defence that he has saved the life of a fellow-creature at 
the risk of his own.— ifaea?^ay. 

(e) We dress, and cat, and follow fashion, though it may be at the 
risk of debt„ruin and misery. — Smiles, 

Bisk, run a = expose oneself to some danger, 

^ I 

(a) James was very properly unwilling to rmi the risk of protecting 
his Chancellor against the Parliament.— i/aeaw^tfy. 

ih) A capitalist mi’ght lend oj| bottomry or personal security ; but if 
he did so, he ran a great risk of losing interest and principal.— 

(c) He entreated Pope mi to run the ns/? of marring what was ex- 
cellent in trying to mend it. — MacavXay, 

(«f) But the extremity was so serious that he ran all risks and over- 
took the ambaasador at Alnwick.— 

(e) Alva would run no risk without positive orders from Philip. 

Ffoude. 

Boad to, on the high in fair way to attain, 

m ; C^t^l fVl I 

(a) I found myself at last on the high road to fortune.— 
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Road to, royal* easy way to (soniethiag desirable), ^hf 

(а) There is no ro^al road by which men can raise themselves from a 
position which they feel to be uncomfortable and unsatisfactory.^ySfmi^g^. 

(б) He knew that there was no ro^al road to a knowledge of India, 

(c) We used to be told that there is no royal rood to geometry. 

De Quincey. 

Rob Peter to pay Paul » withhold what is necessary in one direc- 
tion to bestow it in another, «[tiT Of'SiIl, 

(CWP (m ifrt ^?1 ) I 

(а) We agrc!^ with the Commission that we ought not to rob Peter to 
pay Paul, and take water to a distance which other people close at hand 
may want,— 

Robe, men of the longr** priests or judges who wear robes as a 
dress of state, ^ ) I 

la) The Tnen of the long robe caught the flame, — Macaulay* 

Rock ahead * an obstacle or dangerous impediment in one’s way, 

. (a) He has been my /odh ahead through life. —Dickens. 

(б) At last this document appeared to be got out of the way, some- 
how ; at all events, it ceased to be the rock ahead it had been.— Dickens. 

'Rook, split on a* run upon a rock and be dashed to pieces, 

; commit a fatal error which frustrates all 
one’s hopes and desires, c^l^l fm m ’I?! 

^ I 

(а) The ship on board of which they were, split on a rook in a violent 
atorm. — Lamb, 

(б) Neglect of small things is the rock on which the grekt majority 
of the human race have split.Smiles. 

(c) Here was the rock upon which ^exander’s ‘whole scheme of con- 
quest split— Freeman, 

Bod of iron, with a -severely, ^ ^ I 

(а) Sulla had chastised Qreece and Asia with a rod of iron,—M&nmk, 

(б) Vigorous governments have pressed on the Bedouins mth a rod of 
iron, and reduced them to their normal condition, that of mere cameb 
drivers and nothing more.— e 

, Room for, make -open a space or place for, c?S?l ; find space 
for, ^ 

(a) The trees in the gardens were cut down to make room for their tents.. 

Dickens. 
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(&) The company now modi room for a woman of learning, who ap- 
proached with a slow pace and a solemn countenance.— ffoicfowiiU, 

(o) Before going further, we must make room for a few remarks of a 
very general kind,^Frottde* 

Boot and branch ^completely, ; thorough, I 

(a) The rumour spread that the Calvinist fanatics were coming over 
to destroy the Catholics root and hranck^Froude, 

(b) Root and branch these regulations have now been cleared away. 

Frofude. 

(c) There were no other clerks in the establish men t, owing to a root 
and branch reform carried out in the short reign of Harold Smith. 

* Trollope, 

Root of, be or lie at the « be the source of, C^V{ ^ t 
(fl) It is the result of every day experience, that steady attention to 
matters of detail lies at the root of human progress.— 

(h) That consideration ivas at the root 0 / every thought I had concern- 
ing h&c,~-Dickens, 

(c) Self-control w at the root of all the vixixm.— Smiles, 

Root out - tear up by the root, extirpate, ^ 1 

(d) He made a solemn resolution that selfishness was in his breast, 
and must be rooted otd.-- Dickens, 

(a) But in Italy feudalism had existed, and was neverwholly rooted out. 

Freeman. 

(c) Prelacy was the accursed thing, and that must be rooted out at 
every hazard— 

Root 0^, strike at the = lay the axe to the root of ; eradicate, deal 

(a) Thomas certainly did his best to strike at the root of the evil. 

Freeman. 

(b) As an evidence that the Government were at last in earnest, they 
struck faintly at the root of the diaease.— .Prowd^e. 

(c) Those ascetic doctrines, while they strike at the root of human 
happiness, benefit no one except the class which advocates them.— Buckle. 

Root, strike (take root) « become firAily planted or fixed, 

; be established, ; make an impression, I 

(a) And deeper and deeper the great^ suspicion struck root in the 

popular mind.— Adye. * 

(b) Prejudice and passion had taken such deep rodt that nothing he 
could say availed.— ♦ 

(c) We must however regard the institution as still too young to 
have fully taken rootSmiles. 
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{d) Had tolerable quiet been preserved during a few years, the con- 
stitution of 1791 might perhaps have taken and gradually acquired tlie 
strength Ts>’hich time alone can give.— 

Root-and-branoh-work with, make -destroy completely, 

^<ii I 

(nt) The Lord had by this time determined to make root^and-hmndt 
\oork with the Maroons of Derncleugh. — !^cott. 

Bose, under the = in strict confidence, in secrecy, ^1 

W? ; I 

(a) I spe ik among friends, and under the rose.— Seolt. 

(h) She has ji)ften otlier employments besides, which lie under the rose. 

Ljjilon. 

Roses, a bed of- an easy life, TO ; I 

(a) A parochial life is not a bed of roses.'— Dickens* 


Rote, by a by mere repetition, without the exercise of the under- 
standing, I 

(a) All that he knew, he knew thoroughly, and not rote merely, as 
many things arc learned by those who have no higher object than to 
master the task of the day . — CraiL 

(b) lie learned hj/ rote the commonplaces which all sects repeat se 
flueutly Vhen they are enduring opjjreasion,— 

^ Bouglii^in the » in an unwrought or rude condition, I 

(a) Most'' ^nen are like so many gems in the roxtgh^ which need polish- 
ing by contact with other and better natures, to bring out their full 


beauty and Sxniles. 

Rough-shod ^er, ride be overbearing to ; lord it over one ; 

{a) He could scarc^y appreciate any necessity save that of riding 
rough-shod over Gubbins and Ommaney, and keeping them down to the 
right subordinate level. — Kaye, • 

(6) He was so much confounded by the singld gentleman riding 
rough-shod mr him at this rate that he stood looking at him almost as 
hard as he had looked at Mi4& ^.—Dickens* 


Rough it pursue a rough or rugged course of life ; submit 

to hardships, I ^ 

(a) ‘‘What,” said he, “has poor Horatio done who is so weak, that he 
above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out at sea f —Southey. 


* Among the ancients the rose was the emblem of secrecy ahd was hung 
up at entertainments as a token that nothing said there was to be divulged . 
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{h} We liave put to sea in a eoukboat, but we are (^uilo prepared to 
,'ougk it. —Dickens. 

[c) His lamentations, when be was put a little out of his way and 
forced, in the vulgar phrase to rough ity al’e quite nmmin^.—Macaulag* 

Round-about way, in a « in an indirect or circuitous way, 

(а) He had casually heard in a round-about way, that you had left 
your situation with Mr. ^.—Dickms. 

(б) However, to come to the point. For he was sensible of having 
gained nothing by approaching it in a romd-abont way— Dickens. 

Round, all “in every direction, ; to or with r^l parties, 

^ ; in all cases, TWX( i 

(tt) The country all round, is in the hands of the insurgents.— 

(6) He was in debt all round, to his railknian. Ids grocer, his baker, 
and his butcher.—/S'wi7e5. 

{c) He shook hands all round in an engaging manner, and at length 
took himself Dickens. 

(cf) It is always safest, all round, to do as God bids us.— Uncle Tom. 

Round numbers, in * in a number tliat ends with a cypher ; in ap- 
proximate numbers, the odd sums being left out ; 

(a) This sum of one hundred and fifty pounds, or whatever it may be, 
take it in round iumbers—k nothing to you.— Dichens. 

(&) Counting up all the components of the brigade, it may be said in 
round numbik'8 that there were 2,500 Europeans and 10,000 natives. — Kaye. 

(c) The war has cost, as they reckon tV numbers, the lives of 

lOO/KX) fellow-mortals. 

Round and round* repeatedly round ; over and over again, I 

(o) He halted on the pavement, and went round and round in circles, 
for the better exhibition of hii< fi§!faYQ.— Dickens. 

{h) Here they eftme, sell their cargoes for ready money, go to Marti- 
nico, buy molasses, and so round and round.— iSouthey. 

Round, go - circulate among, 1 

(if) A murpaur went round the group, as the door shut upon him. 

Dickens. 

(&) And news much plder th^n their ale went round — GddsmiUi. 
Round of, go the* go through the same scries of duties, over and 
over again, ^ 1 

(a) He might be compared to tlie convict in a treadmill, going the 
f^anie dull round of incessant toW.— Prescott. 

41 
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Hound of, run the •• pass through in succession, ^ 

▼51 ; ▼find ^5ii'ai wi I 

(а) When he grows old and has rm the round of fashionable dissipa. 
tions, and there is nothing left which he can relish, life becomes a mas- 
querade, in which he recognizes only knaves, hypocrites, and flatterers. 

Smiles. 

(б) He had scarcely however been gone a fortnight, before a para- 
graph ran the romd of the daily papers, announcing a political pamphlet 
by Charles Stafford Esquire, M. P.— Warren. 

Bound of the world, go the ^circulate all over the world, 

C^iTl I 

(a) A romantic story, first set current by Voltaire, has gone the romd 
of the world and still appears in all histories.— 

(h) One is tempted to set it down as one of those tales which go the 

round of the xoorld and which turn up in all manner of times and places. 

J^eeman. 

Bounds, go one's »go about one’s beat to perform one’s duties, 
c?rt?l I 

(o) At this very time one of the tax-collectors going his rounds from 
house to house, came to the cottage of one Wat, a tiler by trade. 

Lichens. 

Bub off - take off (by friction or contact), ^ ^ I 

(cr) There were diversities of faith, but long contact had rubbed of 
the angularities which kept them apart.— 

(5) And there was a dignity in the name (state apartment) which may 
have rubbed of the degradation of the captivity.— Aaye. 

Bub on - manage to get on somehow, I 

(rt) I was wonderfully relieved to find that mine aunt and Bora’s aunts 
rubbed on, all things considered, much more smoothly than I could have 
expected. -^Dickens. 

Bub out - wipe out, obliterate, c^»lt I 
(a) So she rubbed the figures ow^^nd drew little nosegays and like- 
nesses all over the tablets.— 

Bub, there is the = there is the difficulty, ^ I 

(cj) To die ; — ^to sleep 

To sleep perchance to dream ay, tkerds the ruh.~^8hakespeare. 
{h) I agree ^ith Helvetia^ that the child should be educated from the 
birth ; but how ? there is the rub.---Lord Lytton. 

(c) He was better-looking, better-tempered, better-mannered than 
Jofias. He was easy to manage, could be made to consult the humours 
of his betrothed, and could be shown off like a lamb while Jonas was a 
bear. There was the rub.^Lickens. 
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Bub up»rouae to action, revise ; ST'S?! I 

(а) An East Indian must ru6 his faculties a little, and put his 
niind in order, before he enters this sort of society,— 

(б) Greatly comforted by this measure of success, Hume remained 
there — vf his Greek till 1745.— J?kr^ey. 

Buie, as a -s generally speaking; ^I^Ti systematically,. 

(а) As a ridey he saves little and that little is soon gone.-~~Froude. 

(б) As a ruky Swiss workmen are competeikt in their several trades, 
and take an interest in their v^ork.—Smiles, 

(c) To tell the truth, the Hartletopians, as a rule^ were not proud of, 

their new clerical connexions.— T^roWojtw. • 

(d) It may seem strange that the Christians were, cm a rukf most 
persecuted under the best Emperors.— 

Buie, as the -as the general practice, I 

(a) It is true that the Toleration Act recognised persecution as the ride 
and granted liberty of conscience only as the exception.— J/acajitey. 

Rule, make it a = follow it as a rule of conduct, 5^1 1 

{a) I always iV a never to quit the tavern unless ordered' 
on duty.— &o^^, 

Rule of thumb - rough practical method; empiricism, I 

(fl) Tradition and rule of thumb are exchanged for written laws.— iProwcfe. 

(b) In truth, the English, great as is the liberty which they have 
secured for themselves, have in all their changes proceeded by the ru^e of 
Mmi.— AmoW. 

Rule with a rod of iron* govern tyranically, ; tyran- 
nize over, I 

(а) These petty tyrants rided with a rod of iro7i.-~^JSonthe^. 

(б) She hiled over the younger members with a rod of iron. 

Uncle Tom's Culm. 

Kun aground "Strand a shii^ i 

(а) They soon their ship agromd^ and after some bloodshed were 
compelled to lay down their arms.— ifacawfay. 

(б) They ran the ship aground.'— Bible. • 

Bun amuok-rush frantically attacking all that come in the way, 
^ ntfl ; attack furiiusly, 

’Rl I 

la) The energy for which- the Jacobin administration was praised was 
merely the energy of the Malay wt^o maddens himself with opium, diawe 
^ knife and*nww ammk through the streets, slashing right and left ak 
friends and foes,— ifocawlay. 
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{h) DtMinis who ran amuck at th« Hterary siociefcy of ihe clay, falls 
foul of Steele.— 77t4ciiwm^. 

(c) Satire’s my weapon^ but I am too discreet 
To run nmuck and tilt at all I meet. — Pope. 

Run a mine = dig a pit under the earth and fill it \^ith powder with 
a view to blowing up Homething, I 

(tt) He had run a minCy aa he believed, under Henry’s throne, to blow 
it to the moon. ^'Froiule. 

(6) The mob broke into hla house in order to ascertain whether he had 
not run a mine from his cellars under the neighbouring church for the 
purpose of blowing up parson and congregation.— 

Run a race = contend in running, (M] . contend ; 

; It^ad a life, , 

(fl) He loves to drill the children of ids tenants and runs races with 
them. — Dickens. 

{h) Imposture ran a race with unbelief in the vain hope of sileiiciiifj 
imiuiry.— 

(e) Remote from town he ran liis godly race^ 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place.— 

Run away == lice, escape, ^101 ^f8?l1 \ 

(tt) But not liking the occupation he ran away to Paris.— >S'?n to. 

(A) He was half disposed to rm away. ^Dickens. 

Run away with - carry awuy, dejirive one of, ; 

drain, CW'9^1 ; be carried away by (a foolish notion), 

; drag into luin, I 

(а) We must not suffer our feelings to run away with our judgment. 

Uncle Tom^s Cabin, 

(б) The lodgings, though barely decent in ray eyes, run away with at 
least two-tliirds of my remaining guineas.— /^c Quincey. 

(c) Don’t run army with the notion that you have plenty of time 
before you, You have no such thing, --Lyiton, 

(d) Men wdio have l>een welbtrained and educated are often rm awu^ 
with by extravagances, by keeping up appearances.— iSmto. 

Eun down » chase to exhaustion, Ciftiftlfl ’ll ! dwry, 

traduce or censjire, ; lower, reduce^ ; run over ' 

80 as to sink, 5lf»I5l mv\ I •- 

' (a) He killed animals with stones. Ho lay in wait for them, or 
theju doim on foot.— iS'mtfes. ^ 

(6| We have no way of exclusively setting up our favourite but by 
running down hk supposed rival.— /fa-eKft. 
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(r> But if he me?int to run down, the works of hction of the present 
day, I am sure he is not warranted in doing so.— /feips. 

(d) They even began to run. down the works, because they were dis- 
satisfied with the author. 

ie) If there was rot so much desire to rm down the price of labour, 
tliere would be fewer strikes and outrages.— 

(f) few made the mistake ®f taking to the Ganges, where their 

boats were fired into and i*un doton by the steamer.— /t(x?ye. 

Run, have a -have a circulation or sale, i 

(а) A History of the Blooily Assizes was about to be published, and 
was expected to liave as great a run as the Pilgrim’s Progress.— JIfumw/ay. 

Run high = rage furiously, ^ lit i * 

(<x) Party -Spirit then ran high, — Macaulap. 

(б) A politician, where factions run kigk^ is infcereste<l not for the 
whole people, but for his own section of it. — Macmday, 

(c) The disputes had repeatedly run so high that bloodshed had seemed 
inevitable. — Macanlaij, 

Run on = go on ; continue in ; 1 

(a) Having the couvcrsatioii to himself, he ran on with a number of 
anecdotes regarding the aristocracy. — Thackeray, 

(h) If I have been wrong in this, tell me so simply and I will endea- 
vour to let our friendship run on as though this letter had not been written, 

Trollope, 

[c) They resolved to let him run on his course, in the hope that ho 
would comejto a speedy fall,— 

Run out = expire, ; terminate, c*l? I 

(а) The five weeks had quite run out^ and he w^as in a truly desper- 
ate plight. 

(б) Had nature given Philip a ciipacity for prompt action, Elizabeth’s 
career might have rurhoutj before its Wm.%,—Froude, 

Run over=:rejount cursorily, - examine cursorily, 

; ride or drive over, VtC? ^tr^RTl i over- 

(«) He ran over the chief points in his history to Mr. P. — Dickens, 

(5) She looked at him, as he rm over the possibilities of some result 
he had not intended. — Dickens. 

(<?) I will briefly run omr the most remarkable points of the great 
historical movements. — Froude, 

(d) He had heard of the case of an oiqihan boy who having beSi run 
over by a hacktiey-coach had been removed to the hospital.--Z)icI’(JK^. 
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(e) Thackeray has done little or no injury by parodies. They run 
oner with {\in,-^Trollope, 

Bun rampant -overgrow the tiaual bound)3, become widespread, 

(a) Adulteration and fraud, the besetting sins of English tradesmen, 
had run rampant in the disorganisation of the ancient guilds.— 

Run riot -go to excess ; act without control ; ^“5 ^tfpi 

Sil I 

(а) Under sucli influences it is not strange that disorder of every kind 
ran riot over the whole length and breadth of the land.— jraye, 

(б) My uncle whose Indian munificence ran riot upon all occasions, 
would have gladly had a far larger allowance made to me.— Quincey. 

(c) Any man who lets his fancy run riot in a waking dream, may 
experience the existence at one moment, and the nonexistence at the nex^^ 
of phenomena which suggest no connexion of cause and effect. — Huxleif. 

Run through -stab one through with a sword or spear, C^Fl 
<£1 'S ; waste, ; pass through, 

%1 ; pervade, ; go through, I 

(а) He ran him through the body, and the unfortunate cavalier fell 
• lifeless on the field.— 

(б) .He had run through his own fortune and wanted to squander 
‘-ewa^ that of his own sister.— 

(o) He had a little money once, and he ran through it, as many men 
have done before him.— 

A tremor ran through the raom^^Th^ichrag, 

{e) A great shudder ran through the capital, and soon the confused 
activity of panic flight was apparent.— 

(f) The same frankness rum through nXX his conversation. 

{g) And now, reader, we have run through all the ten categories of my 
condition as it stood about 1816-17.— Quincey, ^ 

Bun to seed become seedy ; become old or worn out, ^ 

^1 I I 

(a) They left the stately /lomfortable gardens to go to waste, 
flower-beds to run to seed^-^Thackeray. m 

(&) He was pot quite so young as he had been and his flgwe was 
rather running to 9 eed*—Dickeni. » m 

(c) He is aware that I am not a young man, and also that I ftjf ^ 
run to seed^Dkiens, m 

Run, the common -the generality j the ordinary coursaJlr kind 
’ItTtill ; 1 
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((X) He was aristocratical in his notions, keeping aloof from ihe ordi- 
mrtj run of pensioners.— /rviw^. 

(6) His appearance was something out of the common run.~~Trvinff. 
Runs, the story -the rumour going round is, W ; it is said, 

I 

(fl) The story ran that at the head of the Mohamedaii conspiracy was 
a well-known native functionary.— A'oye. 

(h) Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e’en the story ran that he could gauge.— 

(c) As he turned round, so runs the story^ he stumbled and fell. 

Collins. 

Runs may read, he that - the most careless observer may see at 
once, ’lift nffl I 

(а) The odious and ridiculous parts of their character lie on the surface. 
He that runs may read i\iom.-^Macaulay, 

(б) These were facts that there was no gainsaying. He who ran 
miyht read.— Kaye. 

(c) But truths on which depends our main concern, 

That ’tis our shame and misery not to learn, 

Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read.—Cowper. 

Run up a swell or increase, as an account ; 3fC^ Jf'hl 

; enable one to earn (through all the successive steps), cif'«?r| | 
(u) The safest plan is to run up no bills and never to get into debt. 

Smiles. 

(6) The tUal amount with the natural expenses of the three travellers 
at the inns ran up to five shillings a mile.—De Quincey, 

(c) A third of her money would have run up my promotion in no time. 

* Thackeray, 

Runupon-strike upon, s\\% \ 

(a) His ship ran upon a rock#nd was wrecked.— 

Runupon, a-ian uncommon pressure on (a bank or treasury for 
payment), C^t*r ’WW ^ ^ \ 

(a) There was so violent a run upon’* him, that it was feared he 
would be obliged to stop payment.— AVowefe. 

(h) There was also an unprecedented run upon the Bank, which, un- 
less it had been supported by an stesociation of wealthy British merchants 
must have given a severe shock to the public credit.— 

(o) It seemed impossible upon fjjhe first receipt of the disastrous intelli- 
gence to prevent a fatal run upon the Banks.— 



s 

Saddle, in the = on horseback, (F^l) i 

(ft) William was again in (he saddle^ and was the mark of both guns. 

Macmdni/, 

Sackcloth and ashes, in =-with the customary tokens of grief 
and penitence (among the .fews\ (^^5T ^ 

; with a feeling of deep humiliation, l 

(а) There was great mourning among the Jews, and many lay in 
sachcloth and ashes— BihU. 

{h) If the mighty works, which were done in you, had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes, 

Bil)h\ 

(c) ^Much as I shall rejoice to see England, I lament our prese^^t 
orders in sackcloth and ashes^ ao dialioiiourable to the dignity of England. 

Souih^j. 

Safe conduct, a»a warrant of security, 

(u) He obtained a safe condMt under tlic great seal, pledging the 
King’s promise that he should be permitted to come to the court ami 
return in safety.— 

(б) All the pi’inces, through whose territories he had to [>ass, granted 
him a safe conduct,— Roherlson, 

(c| On his part the Nana was to afford them safe co'ndnct to the river- 
side. --Kaye, > 

Sake, for Q-od’e-out of the love to God, I 

j{o) F(n' Heaven's sake try aud be a little more chairitable to those 
around yon,— Trollope. 

(6) For Qodls sake stop. She is ill— 

Sake, for its own = ii> obedience Jo an impulse in its favour, irres- 
pective of any benefit it may bring ; from a natural leaning towards it, 
from a love of it, T^m I 

(а) It is in childhood that we may be said most to love knowledge /o?’ 
its own sake.-’Craik. 

(б) A lore labour /or its om sake^ a restless and insatiable longin!? 
to dictate, to intermeddle, to make his^ower felt, made him unwilling to 
ask counsel, to delegate ample powera.^Jfaeatefay. 

There is, however, in France fusympathy with intellectual activi- 
ty for its oivn sake^ and for the sake of its inherent pleaeureableness and 
beauty, keener than any which exists in England.— J/. Arnpld. 
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(d) there are tyrants in whom the Iref^ueht practice of cruelty seems 
at last to create a sort of enjoyment in cruelty for its ommke.-- Freeman, 
Sake, for one's » on one's account, ; out of regard to, 

’rt atll I 

(а) I would have braved anything /oi* his sake. —Trollope. 

(б) For hie ovm sake he seemed to wish that there should be a search- 
ing examination.— 

(c) For my sake^ don't do it. — Dickens. 

Sake of, for the -on account of, ; for the purpose of obtaining 
or securing, ^1 T*Fl ^f^ThT afpg | 

(a) They are not prepared to die, one for the sake of the other. 

Trollope, 

(b) I am little capable of encountering present pain for the sake of 
any reversionary benefit.— /?e Qnincey, 

Same, all the =* all one, ^^1 ; not the less, nevertheless ; 

TS{ I 

(а) I call him the old Doctor,— it's all the same you know. — Dickens, 

(б) They will go to her all the same^ do what you mW.-^Kingsley, 

(c) He disapproves of the practice, but does it aU the same,’— Freeman, 
(rf) Without doubt I would be with you if I were not at Brussels ; 

but my heart is with you all the swm,^CarlyU. 

Sand, build upon -(See Q^^cksmd,) 

(a) To suppose a series of men so much superior to temptation, and 
to construct a system of church government upon such a supposition, is 
to hvM upon sand -^Sydney Smith. 

SatisfaWon of, in=in diaclmrge or liquidation of a debt, C^^\ 
^ 

(a) Towards the close of the late reign, he had obtained, in satisfac* 
tion of an old debt due to him from the Crown, the grant of an immense 
region in N. Anferica,— i/acaw^ay. 

Say nothing of, *to« even ^ we leave out'of account; even if we 
do not take into aciount ; i 

(a) The heat into which he has been continually putting himself, the 
distracted and impetuous manner in which he has been diving day and 
night among the books and papers. — to say nothing of the immense num- 
ber of letters he has written tp me, is extraordinary.— 

(5) Measured by one test of fK>wer— vw. by the number of books writ- 
ten directly for or against himself ^ to say nothing of those which indi- 
rectly he has modided— there is no philosophic writer jvhatsoev^ who 
ean pretend to approach Kant in the extent or in the depth of influence 
which he has exercised over the minds of men, — Dc Qutncey, 


42 
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(c) Bacon was, to say nothing of his highest claims to respect, a gentle, 
man, a nobleman, a scholar, a statesman, a man of the first consideratioa 
in society, a man far advanced in y^m.^^Maeaulay, 

Say one's say (have one's say) « say what one has to say, 

(а) I have said mj say upon the subject, and you may believe me or 

(б) I have done niy best and said my say,— Thackeray, 

Xc) Ellesmere is impatient to have Ms say, — Helps, 

Say, that is to - namely, in other words, I 

(а) We hav^ now to ascertain his method, that is to say^ the plan 
which he adopted in order to obtain his results. — Buckle, 

(d) It often happened that there were several Emperors or claimants 
of the Empire at once ; that is to say, the armies in different parts of tue 
Empire each set up their own general to be Emperor.— 

(б) Those tenures which existed were changed into holdings for /««— 
that is to say^ either for payment of an annual sum of money, or some 
honorary acknowledgment of service Scott, 

Scald, on a large » to a large extent, in a large measure, extensively, 

I On a small scale- to a small extent, in a small measure, 

^ 1 On a gigantic scale -in an inordinate degree, 

; of immoderate dimensions, I 

(а) In Goldsmith’s time few below the gentry were readers on any 
large 8cale,Se Quirwey, 

(б) He was perfectly aware that bribery was practised oii a large seals 
by his colleagues.— 

(c) When a philosophy arose, the object of which was to do a large 
scale what the mechanic does on a small scale^ to extend the < powers and 
tfe wants'?^ the. premises became matter of the 

highest importance.— i/iwan^ay. ^ 

((f) Fictitious votes were manufactured on a gigantic scahn^Macaiday, 

(e) A folly on so gigantic a scale would have moved every man to in- 
dignation. — De Qtdncey, ^ 

(f) The whole book, and every component part of it, is on a 
tic scale. — Macaulay, 

Scale of, throw one’s weight into the -throw one's influence 
on the side of, *ICW fSjCSra 'f’nsl ^ ^ 

Ijx) When in the late reign he had attempted to form a party against 
the Dnke of Newcastle they had thrown, M ihevr we^ht into Newcsetle’s 
scale.— Macanlay. 
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(6) If the clergy refused to read the Declaration, the Protestant Dis- 
senters would despair of obtaining any toleration and throw their wholo 
might into the scale of the court. — MacatUag. 

(c) He throtos his might and influence into the popular sodlef and is call- 
ed a Whig.— 

Scatter to the winds -disperse in all directions, C^^Tl ; 

utterly destroy, 1 

(at) One of the parties opposed to the Emperor was scattered to the 
mnds.^Thaoheray, 

(h) The news of this overthrow reached John in the midst of his 
triumphs in the south, and scattered his hopes to the wind^ — Qrem, 

(c) The prospects df the Catholics in England were scattered to all 
the winds.-- Fronde. 

Scent, be oflfthe=be on the wrong track (like dogs in a chase), 

I 

(a) I began to fear you were off the scent.’-Dickens. 

Scent, be on the -be on the track or in pursuit, 
ftfrs 1 Be on the right scent = be on the right track, 6^ 

^ I 

(a) You are on the scentf are you, Nancy ? Yes, I am, and tired enough 
of it I am tco.-^-Dickens. 

(h) We are on the scent sAready. •-^Dickens. 

(c) They then set off at full speed in pursuit of the carriage. + ♦ One 
of the female servants came out and answered them with an appearance 
of joy that tAey were on the right scent, — Scott, 

Scent, put one on the wrong (throw one off the scent) - mis- 
lead or misdirect one, I 

[а) He was bribed by J. to put me on the wrong scent by telling a cock- 
and-bull story of my sister and your hieud.— Dickens. 

(б) In a second note he triei to throw Emil off the scent of another 
significant little Leslie Stephm, 

Scope to, 'give - give one an^opportunity to exhibitor exercise ; give 
freedom to act, ^ ^ «'85l i 

(a) And she enjoyed herself not a little in an occupation which gave 
full scope to her taste and ingenuity.— 

(&) It generated a spirit of confidence in the assembly, of obedience 
to command, of general contentment, and gave scope to the discipline of 
the domestic affections.— • 

(<5) In the fates and fortunes of the human race, scope is given to the* 
operations of laws which man must fail to discern the reason of.— Tciyfon 
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Score of, on the = on the ground of, i On that score*^ 

«n that account, ( 7 ^ I 

(а) 1 should be fearfully puzzled were I called upon to recommend 
the practice on tJie sem'e of convenience, 

(б) Special care was taken to make no distinctions on the erne of 
religion.— /Vo'wo?c. 

(c) Don’t be uneasy on that score.— Dickens, 

Scores with, quit«pay off in full, have full vengeance on, 
41^5^ m^\ CHt*f ^'9^1 I 


(a) Against Walpole he had unrequited grudge. He had been watch< 
ing, doubtless, for an opportunity to quit scores mth Iiim, and the time 
was come.— .fVoiUc. 

Score, settle a = settle an account, \ Settle an 

old score ^satisfy an old grudge, c^tsfl I 

(a) “I’d best go and settle the score”, said James. “Go and settle the 
bill”, said his Thackeray. 

(h) “I gave you a letter the other day, when you were about to go 
honoii'” said Tom. “You did” retorted Jonas. “I’ll pay you for the 
Seal besides : I will,”— 

courage (screw one’s courage) « muster up courage, 

■ ■ , . ' this merry Christmas was over, the Baronet had ficrcMd 

; of imn* 

(a) In Goldsmi^i^ brother another draft on his bankers. 

large scah^De Quine Thackeray, 

(b) He was perfec*^^^ courage to face the ordeal whiph lie knew 

(«) Whenaphili We fail 1 

«/ your courage to the sticking place, 

And we’ll not fail. Shakespea/re. 

Screw up = fasten, 4 Pf ’W TO ; pinch up fp? s f15nil S’tR 
; force, CHIU (TO ffl ^11 ; tack up, ^PS ntH I 

(а) He is a niggard and scr&ivs up his money-boxCs.— 

(б) Her nose was very red indeed and screwed up tight.— ZNcib?Wt 

(c) She screwed up her lips and shook her head,- 

((f) This was declared treasonable, and many other delinquencies were 
screwed up to th*e same penalty of death and confiscation,— 

(a) The rents of land in Ireland, since they have been so enormously 
inised and screwed up may be computed to be about two millions;— 

Sea, at » upon the ocean, ; in a^ vague, uiicertain condition, so as 
not to see one’s way ; be confused or flurried, C^fPtC^ HI I 

(dt) He spent his life from childhood at 8$a,-^Craiki 
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(6) Htj is quite at sea ; he does not know wliat else to do. 

George Eliot. 

(c) She was so plainly at sea on this part of the case, and had so 
clearly been startled out of slumber, that Clenhara was much disposed 
to regard the appearance as a dream.— Dickens. 

Sea, go tc “follow the occupation of a sailor, Wil 

I 

(a) Do write to my father and tell him that I should like to go to sea 
with my uncle Maurice.— 

Sea, put to (put out to sea)® set sail, i 

(а) As soon as the weather moderated, he put to sea again.—Southey. 

(б) Ho put out to sea at night in an open hoat—Ma%!znlay. 

Seas over, be half (vulgar) half drunk, I 

(a) Our friend the alderman was half sem over before the bonfire was 
ovA,.— Addison. 

(5) It is pay-day with the General, and he is a precious deal more 
than half seas over.— Thackeray. 

Seal one's lips == make one keep quiet, Tilt ; tie one’s tongue^- 

(a) But he looked at Sussex, and the idea of the triumphant smile 
which would clothe his cheek upon hearing the avowal, sealed his lips, 

Scott, 

(6) Seal up your lips, and give no words but Shakespeare, 

(c) As soon as Addison entered a large company, as soon as he saw 
an unknowi^l face, his Ups were sealed, and his manner became constrained. 

Macaulay, 

(d) In this particular case his lips were sealed by a very natural deli- 
my,-^Macaulay, 

Sealed book, a “something that is kept close and cannot be known, 

TtpRtil C^\ ; something vyiknown, I 

(а) But all that^was passing in the mind of the disappointed Marhatta 
was a sealed hook to the English.— .ffaye. 

(б) Johnson and Eeynolds of course were well aware of his merits 
hut to the others he was as yet a sealed hook,— Irving. 

(o) Nature with her truth remains to the bad, to the selfish and the 
pusillanimous for ever a sealed h(^k. — Carfyle. 

Search of, main quest of, with a view to find out, ; look- 

ing for, C5ltf I 

(a) He stood awhile thinking over his solitary wanderings in search 

his mother and his brother,— ZamJ, 
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(6) In search of wit these lose their common sense, 

And then turn critics in their own defence. — Pope. 

(c) Burke was always in search of pleasantries but he never made a 
good joke in his life.— Jl/br%. 

Season, in ■ in good time, ; timely, I 

(а) He will be repeating his folly in season and out of season, until 
at last it has a hearing.— 

(б) It only wants a word in season from a friend of both parties, to 
set it right and smooth.— 

(Cl He should be called upon to improve the providential success 
which they had obtained, by a word in season addressed to the Scott. 

Season, out of -beyond the proper time, ; inopportune, 

I 

(а) He will be repeating his folly in season and o/ ficacow, until 
at last it has a hearing.— 

(б) These jests are out of seasoUy said Antipholis.— Zam&’c Tales. 

Second fiddle, play (cci/o^)=«play a subordinate part, (like one who 
plays the second to a leading performer on a violin^ ^C=lTil I 

(a) I have played second fiddle all through life f how can I suppose 
that luck is to change after it has gone against me so long l^Thackeray, 

Second thougrhts, on -after thinking over the matter again, 

I 

(a) On second thoughts he reflected that in England a murder might 
create a scandal ; so he despatched the man to Brussels where the thing 
could be done more conveniently .— I 

(b) On second thoughts^ they considered that it was inexpedient to 
license the Catholics to possess e.vm&.—Froude. 

(c) I did think once of Dick*s going with you ; \}\jXy on second thoughts^ 
I shall keep him to take care of me.— Dickens. 

Second to none in-inferior to n^pe in, ^ ^ 

(а) In wealth and influence he was second to none of the English 
TiohUB.~-"}facaulay. 

(б) Yet the point is second to none in importance. — Morison, 

Secret, in =s§iecretly, ; in one’s mind, ^ i 

(a) Knox went in secret to Berwick talk to Sir J. Crofts.— 

- (i) Persistently they endeavoured in secret, to sow resentment in the 
city against the English.— JEaye, 

ic) She was always labouring, in secret, under this distress,— Diclrww. 

Secret of, make no -not to keep back or conceal, I 
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(fl(^ I have secret reasons which I forbear to mention, because you are 
not able to answer those 0/ which I make no secret— Qoldmitk 

( 6 ) He hated B. as a loathsome traitor, coward, and criminal ; ho 
mde no secret o/his opinion. -Tkackera^. 

See about it=«see what we can do about it, (often, in the sense of 
putting off) cn «r:<) 1 

(a) We will see about that.^Froude, 

See life » have actual experience of the hardships of life, ^pRTfTfflf 
ftter Cff^j 1 

(a) Those who would know the miseries of the poor must see life and 
endure it. — Goldsmith. 

See through* penetrate into, understand, 

1 See through and through -penetrate into or un- 
derstand throughly, ^ ^ C^ff^ I 

(a) She saw tkrotLgh the emptiness of the forms in which religion 
presented itself to the world. ’-Fronde. 

{b) I do not wonder that Real mail sees through the deep designs of the 
false 'P.’^Helf^s. 

(0) I will make her sensible that I sec through her arts and that I 
scorn them.— 

(d) If ever there was an eye which saw through and through men, it 
was the eye of Addison.— 

See to {cdloq.) = look after, take c?ire of, attend to, ; C ?^1 

(a) Mis^Lane, my dear, pray see to the children. — Diclcens. 

( 4 ) After ordering the boy to see to the pony, he went in. — Dickms, 

(c) Labienus, who was Caesar’s general highest in trust, is to see te 
all ^vs.—Tfollope. 

Sense, in one ■■considering the matter from one point of view, 

{0) In one seme^ indeed the very calamities of Troy and her great 
champion were so many triumphs for Greece. — De Quinceg. 

[b) They are in one sense^ and that the best sense, the most correct of 
poets.— ifacaw^y. 

Senees, in one's* possessed of reason and judgment ; not having 
lost one’s senses, ^ ^ » 

(a) No lady in her senses would choose to be a subordinate figure at 
christenings and lyings-in.— « 

{h) Indeed no general in his senses would have attacked the defile of 

Corryarack.--;Sco«. 
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(c) No man in his semes would dream of applying Mi\ Gladstones 
theory to India,— 

{d) They would be astonished that ^ny man in his senses should have 
shown himself in that dress abroad or even at home,— Leslie Stephen, 

SonseSi bring one to one's - make one understand one’s error or 
fault, m I 

(а) It would be easier for him to bring her to her senses than for her to 
bring him to understand the matter —Dickens. 

(б) He brought both these guilty lovers to a proper sense of their 
fault.—Xaw6’« Tales, 

(c) When danger brought them to their sensesy they remembered that 
the Protestants formed after all the sole part of the population of Ireland 
on whose loyalty they could rely in time of trial.— jProtwfe. 

Sense, have the good -bo sensible enough, (c^t=l i i 

(a) He had the good seme not to aspire to an excellence which he 
could not Tesueh,— Prescott. 

Serve for « serve the purpose of, ftp I 

(<e) The sign post of the inn served for a gallows,— ifacattZay, 

Serve one’s turn -servo one’s purpose, ijw Pm 1 

(а) She had professed herself a Catholic when Catholicism seemed 
likely to serve her tum,—Froude. 

(б) The impenetrable stupidity of Prince George served his inn on 
tihis occasion better than cunning would have Hone,— Macaulag, 

(c) Both these were masks which he laid aside when they had served 
their turn,— Macaulay, I 

Serve out -distribute (generally, ration or ammunition), ^ C^t- 
cifeiiti 

(а) Three hundred and twenty*five rations were ready to*be served out 
to the fleet at Carthagena,— 

(б) On his return he gave orders tljjit ammunfeion should be served out 

^ Macaulay. 

(c) They were seen amidst the thickest fire to serve out water and 
ammunition to their husbands and brothers.— J/ocauby. 

Serve a subpoena •present a writ to one summoning one to justice, 

(a) For what other reason, sir, are^’these subpanas served upon them, 
if not for this Dickens, 

(b) Mr. J. seemed rather puzzlfd by Sam’s proceedings, but as he 
served the sa&peenai, and had nothing more to say, — he returned to offic® 
to report progress. — Dickens, 
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Serve up *= place on the table (geneially, fooJ prepared fur eating)^ 

c^rsiit •ift^il w«!ii I 

(а) The dinner was served up in the great \va\\.— I rving, 

(б) Old companions are like meats served up too often, that lose their 
relish and wholesomoness. — Ilazlitt. 

(c) To have the Spectator served up every morning with the bohea 
and the rolls was a luxury for the few. —Macaulay. 

Service, at one’s =»at one’s command ; at one’s disposal for one’s 
use, Tl ’Ft^r fsiwrfes I 

(o) I am at your service^ Bir.— Dickens. 

(6) He did nothing in the university without consulting him, and 
Joubert’s ideas and pen were always at his friends siyrvife. — Arnold, 

(c) When in town on such business as this, he always had a room at his 
in the house of Mr. (l.^Trollope, 

Service, do yeoman’s —do good and faithful service (such as for- 
merly yeomen rendered in war) 
m 5iW1 1 

(a) I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much, 

How to forget that learning, but sir, now, 

It did me yemnan^s service.-Shakespeare. 

{h) And this morning the breadth of the brook did us yeonian’s service, 

De Qumcey, 

Service, see « come into actual contact with the enemy, 

I 

(a) Their commander was an officer named Cannon who had seen ser- 
vice in the Netherlands.— ifacaw^ay. 

(h) But be has never seen much active service since his youth and had 
never had any grave responsibilities cast upon him. — Kaye, 

(ci They have oftfen made unexceptionable soldiers, but in this case, 
there was no reasonable proportion of veterans, or men who had seeJi any 
service*~^De Quincey, 

Set about = commence, ; apply oneself to,^ 

I 

(a) I expected the spider would have set about repairing the breaches 
that were made in its net, but thos^fe it seems were irre{)arable.— 

(^) It was quite time for him to enter upon the serious business of 
life, and to set about making a fortune as quickly as possible, — 7%ac^[^raiy. 
(e) He forthwith set about inquiring and making observations on the 

snbject,— ^S? wi7c5. 

43 
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Set agoing -cause to move ; put into working order ; 

I 

(a) The came] is by no means docile, very much the contrary ; he 
takes no heed of his rider, but walks straight on when once set agoing. 

Palgran. 

(h) But the special peculiarity of the cerebral apparatus is, that any 
given'tunctioii which has once been performed is very easily set agoing 
again, by causes *more or leas different. — Huxley. 

(c) Steele set the Tatler agoing.— Trollope. 

Set aside =* omit for the present, reject, ^^1 ; annul, 

'^m\ ; leave out of account, *(?1 1 

(ct) The ordinary processes of the law were set aside and anthority 
was given to any two civil officers to erect themselves into a special com- 
mission to try criminals. -—Artytf. 

(b) Ail punctilios of equality of arras or number were as iule 

ceremonies.— 

(c) It w'as an arrangement which could be set aside only by means of 
a general we^r.—Macaiday. 

{d) Setting aside those countries which were reckoned as part of 
Italy, we find at the beginning of history three chief nations dwelling in 
the peninsula.— 

Set a task* impo.se a supernumerary exercise on a student as a 
punishment, ^ I 

(a) If he plays truant at church-time, a task is set on him. — Macaulay. 
Set at, make a dead = make a determined onset upon, ^ i 

(а) The Edinburgh Eeview rmde^ what is called, a dead set at him 
some years o,go.—HazUtt. 

(б) I recollect there was a girl at Dum-Dum who made a dead set at 
me.— Thackeray. 

Set down to = attribute something to, I 

(«l He set all do^vn to the ignor^ce, folly,* and wickedness of the 
French leaders.— , 

(&) We trust that the free manner in which we have spoken will not 
be set down by the author to a malicious desire of calumniating the litera- 
ture of his country.— Pmco«. 

(<j) The mijery of the dying men was set down, to the hand of God or 
to the incapacity of inferior otecers,— jRroiwfe. 

' (cQ I set down nine-tenths of the praise to the account of family 
partiality— 

Set one down as (Set one <iown for) -consider one as, take 
one to be, fff 1 
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(rt) But William was not to be moved and was accordingly set down 
by many High-Church men as either an infidel or puritan.— 

(6) Many of these may be set doxm as persons systematically negli- 
gent of political principles.— Qxdncey. 

(c) We cannot help setting down Mr. Merivale, as in some degree an 
apologist of Imperial tyranny.— 

(rf) The old man, disgusted by what in his suspicious nature he con- 
sidered a shameless and fulsome puff of Mr. P, set him doxm at once for a. 
deceitful, servile, miserable fawner.— 

(c) Does the mayor of a corporation make a speech ? he is instantly 
set down for a great rmw,— Goldsmith, 

Set forth* describe, explain, ; set out, ^t3il 

I 

(a) The plan formed by these men was set forth in a minute. 

Macaulag. 

(h) He spoke repeatedly and earnestly, and set forth William's claim, 
to public gratitude and confidence.— i/acatt/a;/. 

(c) In that paper he set forth the plan according^ to wliich he intend- 
ed to govern.— 

(d) Many of the smaller princes and a vast number of private men 
set forth on the enterprise.— freeman. 

Set free -liberate, ^1, ^ I 

(a) It was the great object of the League to set free these cities 
and to join them on to its own body. — freeman. 

(5) From this terrible evil the Revolution set us free.^Macaulay, 

(c) And the other districts which had been joined on to France were 
set free, — Freermn, 

Set ill»begin (generally used of unpleasant changes of weather, 
such as rain, winter, storm, darkness &c.); 

W I 

(a) The rains set in ; and ®ould the garrison have held out a little 
longer, disease wouW have rid them of their invadeiu— >Sbw^Aety, 

(i) Night had set in ; he was in a desert : he had no Macaulay, 

(c) Darkness had set in ; it was a low neighbourhood ; no help was 

near.—D&cftew. 

(<0 But by this time winter had set in ^ith great rigour.— iZobfirfaow, 

(e) Many indications might l?e mentioned, in themselves as insignifi- 
cant as straws ; but even the direction of a straw will show from what 
quarter the storm is setting in.^Maoaxday, 

(/) Fever and inflamatory symptoms 5^^ and she was forced to 
*eave Sussex for Hampshire.— 
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(^f) That something like a reaction against Macaula^^’a fame had ^ 
iHf can liardly be doubted.— 

Set in motion « be made to move, ; start, originate, 

; enforce, ^^1 ; employ, ( 

(a) All the clans hostile to the name of Campbell were set in motion, 

Maca'day. 

(J) Inventors have set in motion some of the greatest industries of 
the world.—jSmiYtf.?. 

(<?) The law was vigorously set in motion,— Smiles. 
td) Strong measures of repression were called for. We know not what 
intrigues wereaei motion to conciliate or overrule opposition.— 

Sot off ^ start, ‘ decorate, ^?[j ; show to advantage, 

C»rt^| i recommend, 

I 

(а) As soon a.s he lieard that the Dutch were at Torbay, he set off in 
terror for Loudon.— if«ca«?ay. 

(б) As soon as he was on dry ground lie moiiMted and set off for Belfast. 

Macaulay, 

(c) They gazed with wonder on those black faces, set offf by embroidered 
turbans and white feathers.— 

{d) His polished, luminous, and animated eloquence, o/ by the 
silver tones of his voice, was the delight of the House of Lords.— ifacaw^ay. 

(e) The Black Prince was called by that name from the colour of tho 
armour which he wore to set off his fair complexion,— Zlictow. 

( / ) As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly vfit.^Pope, 

(g) There is not a more helpless or more despised animal than a mere 
author, without any of the extrinsic advantages of birtli, breeding or for- 
tune to set him off--HazlitL 

Set off against s place against as ri equivalent, pfC^ Vfsi fV 
^ cn Tf'Sf I 

(a) Against this disadvantage a long list of advantages is to be set off, 

Macaulay, 

(a) That there were great public services to bo set off agaimt his 
great crimes, is perfectly true.— ifacawfay. 

(c) This has long appeared to us tc be the most serious of the evils 
which are to be set off against the many blessings of popular govern- 
ment — Macaulay, ^ 

Set-off against, a « something that conterbalanccs or neutralim 
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(а) Tliis 18 some teUoff against the tliouaand wrongs and injuries 
which Elizabeth inflicted on parties and persona dependent on her.— 

(б) The president, as a set-off against Sidney's harshness, wrote to 
Ormond to beg that Sir E. Butler would make one of the English party. 

Frmdo. 

(c) I will not now aak what more the Athenian or the French spirit 
has more than this, nor what shortcomings either of them may have as 
a set-off against this.— Amo/o?. 

Set on - instigate, m^\ i Set a dog on one == 

make a dog attack one, fjn I 

(a) To effect this he set on people to persuade him to wrestle with the 
famous wrestler.— Lamb's Tales. 

(b) Did you set these women on to slander Lord Angelo 1—Lamh. 

(c) He related how he had hidden the Association, and how he had 
removed it from its hiding-place, and confessed that he had been set on 
by Young.--i/tecaM;a?/. 

(d) If he begged at a farmer's house, they threatened to set the dog 
on him,— Dickens. 

Set one s cUip Bit =■ endeavour to catch the attention or affection of, 
^ ^ C5ll I 

(a) Of course Becky sets her cap at him and of course succeeds. 

Trollope. 

Set out for® begin a journey to, ^^1 1 
W He set out for London.— 

Set OV^r® appoint one as ruler or commander over others, 

I 

(a) The governor whom Philip had set over Carthagena betrayed his 
trust.— 

{h) A Apist had been set over the society by a royal mandate. 

Macaulag. 

Set purpose, of® with a fix#d determination, (implying a resolution 
formed beforehand^ 'ST^, i 

(a) As he came near her, it entered his mind all at once that she was 
there of a set purpose to speak to him,— 

(t) The Maeburneys began, as if of set purpose and in a spirit of 
fletermined rivalry to expose and ruin themselves.— 

(c) Lewis had, during some 3irae, laboured, as if of set p^rpoee^ to 
estrange his Dutch friends.— -ifacatt^y. 

Bet flail«sail, begin a voyage^ > 

(u) The wind again changing, they set sail for Scotland with a favour- 
able breeze.— 
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(6) He set sail for England in the hope that he might there obtain it. 

Smiles. 

Set speech, a«a speech carefully prepared before it is delivered in 
public, ^ ; a formal or methodical speech 

(а) He was no speaker of set speecim. — Macaulay, 

(h) He was no ready debater like Walpole, no speaker of set speeches 
like Chesterfield.- Qrecn, 

(e) He was going to cxpresi his gratitude for such kindness in a set 
speech^ but the baronet prevented him.^G'o^t^^wwYA. 

Set terms, in «> in distinct and forcible language, in formulated ex- 
pressions, 

{a) If I had sufiicient provocation to rail at the public, I should do it 
m good set tems^ nearly as follows.— ZZasZiV^. 

Set the table in a roar = cause loud laughter among the guests 
at table, AT m CtCJl nc? I 

{a) He repeated the jest, and the company laughed at that ; but the 
itory of Tafly iu the sedan chair was sure to set the table in a roar. 

Irving. 

(б) Where be your gibes now ? your gambols ? your songs ? your flashes 
pf .merriment that were wont to set the table in a roar l^Shakespeare, 

Ic) Falling asleep the instant he had dined, he suddenly woke up and 
set the table in a roar.— Knight, 

Bet the Thames on fire -distinguish oneself by doing something 
astonishing (such as lighting water), 

(а) Did you ever hear of Friar Bacon, who invented gunpowder, and 
set the Thames on fire Thackeray. 

Set to miisio a adapt words to notes, prepare for singing,*^ 

(TtlT 1 

{a) Her verses, set to musicj were surg with universal applause. 

r Macaulay. 

(б) It would almost seem as if each stanza was meant to be set to 
music,-^Pre8cott. 

(c) When he had composed a few stanzas, he was not contented till he 
had set them to mmc^ and tried their melody with his voice.— Lytton. 

Set up- raise, put in power, ; establish, ^*(51^1 ; restore 

to health, ; begin business, cwt^ ^1 ; enable to oom- 

mwce business, ^ £,^811 ; raise, utter loudly, 

’flu j start, c?tsi ftf »|!f flffH ftt ; advance, 
<11^ : hold up before view, JflftW? W’f HUl I 
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(a) The Eiiglish accordingly pulled down Mir Jaffer and set up Mir 
CoBaim.—JIfacattla^, 

(h) There waa also a very small faction which wished to set up a com- 
monweal th. 

{c) At all eventd our Scotch tour will set you up.— Macaulay. 

(d) He set up as a portrait-painter at Chester, — Macaulay. 

(e) We next find him setting up a medical man amid the wild hills 
of Auvergne. — Kingsley. 

(/) They are going to set you up in life and make a man of you. 

Dickens, 

(g) Upon this the woman set up a loud dismal screaming.— 

Qi) They thought he was acquitted and set tip a louj shout of joy. 

Dickens. 

{i) Numerous claims for priority in making the discovery were set up 
at home and abroad.— AS'mfe. 

(j) I am not praising her conduct or setting her up as a model for 
Miss B. to imitate.— 

(/&) An attempt is made to set him up as a Baini.— Macaulay. 

Set upon one**assault one, make an attack on one, I 

(a) The brave young fellows set upon them with their sticks and beat 
and mangled them.— /Vowrk 

(b) Jonas set upon him. like a aavage.— Dickens. 

(c) He was set upon by robbers who demanded lus money.— Lamb. 

Set mth« studded with, i 

(a) At parting, Louis bestowed on his guest a sword, having its hilt 
set mth diamonds.— 

(h) High on their heads with jewels richly set, 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet— Diyden. 

(c) The East India Company thanked Clive in the warmest terms and 
bestowed on him a sword set with diamontla. — Macaulay. 

Settle down inlp - adopt the life of (peaceful subjects, after hav- 
ing led the life of freebooters), » 

(а) They did Aot seem likely to settle down into quiet labourers. 

Mctcaulay. 

Settle on one ■ confer on one (in a formal and permanent manner), 

(«) The King determined to settle on Mm a pension, of £200 a year. 

* Momuhy, 

(б) He was assured that a comfortable annuity for life should be bbP- 

ded on him when the business was done%— Macaulay. ^ 

(c) I will take no money with Blanche but that which was originally 
mled upon her ; and I will try to make her happy.— TAac^cray. 
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Shade, in the==»in a si>ot not exposed to light, ; in obscurity, 
C5W 511 I) 

(а) No English barrister will work, fifteen tlvousaml miles from all hia 
friends, with the thermometer at ninety-six in the ahade^ for the emolu- 
ments which will content him in chambers that overlook the Thames. 

Macaulay. 

(б) Years went on, and his friends became conspicuous authors or 
statesmen ; but Joubert remained in the shade, Arnold, 

Shake oflF=tlu-ow off, ^tf^l ; 

divest oneself of, ^ , rid oneself of, I 

(а) They wore determined to shake off a chain under which for a 
hundred years anti more the whole nation had groaned.— 

(б) The remote provinces now shook off their allegiance to the Incas. 

Prescotf 

(c) Encouraged by the weakness of England, Wales, so long tran- 
quil shook off the yoke of her conquerors.— 6Vce/i. 

(c?) We forego the advantages of our birth, if we do not shake off the 
national prejudices— /mnf/, 

(e) While other nations were shaking off their old superstitions, the 
Scotch clung to theirs with undiminished tenacity. — Robertson. 

Shake one’s head*=*sliako one’s bead, as much as to say, no ; indi- 
cate disapproval, tlf® stTf®!!! “sff ’IsD, '51’! W 1 

(а) “Is there no hope the sick man said, 

The silent doctor shook his head.—Qaffs Fables. 

(б) A chamber was ready for him if he wished to retire. ' The stran- 
ger shook his head mournfully and mysteriously ; “I must lay my head in 
a different chamber to-night.” — Irving. 

(c) There was universal discomposure and the greatest military autho- 
rity in the country shook his head with an ominous gesture of reproach. 

. Kaye- 

Shake like an aspen leaf -trembfe very much, ^ TO i 

(a) He shook like an aspen leaf in his paroxysms ol fanatical excite- 
ment. — Jffacaw/ay. 

Shake one’s fist at s» threaten to strike one with the fist, 

'0^51 I 

(a) He shook his fist at Fanfiikin in at not having been admit- 
ted to her confidence.-^iTacait^ce^. 

S^me on, cry -reproach one witji shameful conduct, • 

(a) Posterity will cry shame on us if we do not remedy this deplor- 
able state of things,— 
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(b) He unwiliiug that the wliole neiglibourhood should cfy shame 
Oil hia manners and ill-nature.— 

(c) They cried shame upon hia fickleneas and perfidy, aa if he had 
seduced the young lady into an engagement.— 

Shield over, throw a -take under one’s protection, secure from 
assault or injury, I 

(а) She threw a shield over the bishops, but she told them that if they 
did not mend their faults, she would depose thaia.—Froude. 

(б) Bedford still persisted in throwing a shield over the delinquents. 

Frovde, 

Shift for oneself = seek out means of safety in the best way one can ; 
seek out one’s own means of livelihood iudepeiideutly,* pT.sra 
I) 

(a) Every man was then compelled to shift for himself the patrols 
firing on them from the wall.— ;S'eo«. 

{b) The Roman troops were witlulrawu from Britain, and tlie island 
was left to shift for itself — Freeman. 

(c) Those who escaped from the sword were glad to save their lives by 
flying abroad, leaving their dependants to shift for themselccs.^Buckle, 

{d) At the father’s death, the younger members had to shift for 
themselves, Smiles. 

Shifts. make«=*do, manage, contrive, 
r^I I 

(a) A modern reader can s/i //if without Oedipus and Medea, 

while he possesses Othello and Hamlet.— 

l6) We could make shift to live under a dobancln^^; nr a tyrant ; but 
to be ruled by a busybody is more than human natui’e can bear.— j/aeuw^ay. 

(c) They could only throng into the temple and tliere make shift to 
defend themselves till succours could arrive.— J/mra/r. 

Shifts, be put to - be obliged to r(\sort to doeeitfiil expedients, 

I ^ 

(а) In this way of life he was joed- to many shifts, was forced to assume 
many names, at one time had four lodgings in four dilferent corners of 

London,— Jfacatt^ay. 

(б) When she got her money she gambled ; when she had gambled it, 
sbe was put to shifts to live.— , 

Ship one ofi«send one away^by ship, W?[1 1 

(a) Clive’s family, glad to get rid of him, shipped him off to Madras. 

StniUs, 

(h) When the men were not wanted for India, they were shipped off 
to the American colonies,— 

44 
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Shoot ahead of - outstrip, surpass, i 

(а) They are workingmen who have shot ahead 0 / their fellows, and 
who now give eniploymerit instead of receiving 

(б) Trace them through life, and it will frequently be found, that the 
dull boys who were beaten at school, have shot ahead of them.— 

Short, in* to sum up in a few words, in fine, l 

{a) But he squandered his money, invested it anyhow, borrowed at 
interest, and in short made first a thorough fool (rf himself and then a 
heggar.-^Dichens. 

(6) Biogi’aphcrs, translators, editors, all, in shorty who employ them- 
selves in Illustrating the lives or the writings of others, are peculiarly 
exposed to the disease of admiration.— 

(c) Whoever examines their letters written at that time will find 
there many just and humane sentiments, many excellent precepts, rn short, 
an admirable code of political ethicsk — Macaulay/. 

Short of- scantily provided with, C^t*! aPU Vfl, ^ ; 

below, under, I 

(o) They were short of food and water.— Frowefe. 

(&) The garrison was sh^ort o/provisions and short of^wder,>^Froude, 
(c) With all your pains, you are still far short (^the mark* — HazliU. 
((f) “ Surprised,’' I say, for no word short of that can express the cir- 
cumstances of the case.— Quincey. 

Short of, nothing * nothing less than, CFCll l 

(Of) He anticipated miking short of his own ruin, and of the min of 
his own family ,— 1 

(J) But Throgmorton warned Cecil to agree to nothing short of com- 
plete evacuation. — Froude, 

(c) He considered it nothing short of madness to permit, that band of 
thieves to return to Europe.— 

Short, run * become scanty, be exhausted, Wpnft I 

(a) He stayed in the town doing nothing till the end of the month, 
when bis provisions began to run short and necessi^ compelled him to 
move.— ^V(wcfe. 

(^) He could get no meat and his bread ran short, ^Froude* 

(c) His mqney now began to run skori.^Seott 

Shoulder to, give the cold (turn the cold ehouMeron)- 

' show deliberate and marked neglect or (umtempt to, Vfthfe <*11^ 

^ I 

(a) Let me see the man who should gin the ooH shoulder to anybody 
I chose to protect and patronize,— 
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( J) He had good reasoiw, you may be suve» for iuruving the cold shoulder 
on a youDg fellow whosje bringiug-up he paid lov,-— George Eliot, 

(o) We had turned the cold shoulder towards Greece for years and 
treated her with a harshness which .would account for any amount of 
national dislike.— 

Shotilder to the wheel, put one’e-address oneself to a duty, 

; help another in a work (instead of merely 
criticising those who are doing it), I 

(a) But he deeply grieved over his own stumbling, and from time to 
time as his periods of penitence came upon him, resolved that he would 
once more put his shoulder to the wheel as became one who fights upon 
earth that battle for which he had put on the armour. 

(&) It is very easy to criticize ; but in such matters the great thing 
is to put onds shoulder to the wheel, — Trollope, 

Shoulders, shrugr one's » draw up the shoulders (by way of express- 
ing dread, dislike, doubt, or the like), 

(а) He shrugged hu shoddefs and knitted his brows, if he observed 
at his levee any gentleman who neglected the duties enjoined by the 
church, — Macaulay, 

(б) He shrugged his shouldefrs^ in deprecation of the intense irregular- 
ity with which this had been said. — Dickens, 

(c) He shrugged his shoulders^ shook his head, cast up his eyes, but 
said nothing.— 

Show ofiF=cut a figure, \ exhibit something in an 

ostentatious manner, (fwj I 

(a) It is wonderful what a quantity of this kind a quick boy will 
commit to memory, how smartly he will answer questions, how he will 
show of in school inspections and delight the heart of his master ! 

, Frowde, 

(&) He turned over the leavis of a folio prayer-book with something 
of a flourish, possibly to show of an enormous seal-ring wliich enriched 
one of his fingers.— 

(c) The young fellows like them because they have an opportunity of 
showing of their sporting, finery 

Show of, make a— presen J an app<^rance of, make a pretence of, 
parade, c»rtV | 

(a) Here they a «Aow o/ fortifying themselves and collecting 
provisioBfl, as if they intended to^abide for sometime.— 

[b) They made a faint show of resiatanee.— 
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(c) They were sent abroad for some other pitrpose than to be made a 
show of,^Southej/. 

Show one in or*into •usher or conduct one into (a room), 

TO I 

(a) Show the gentleman in^ Eichard.— 

(&) They were shown into the room next to that tenanted by the lady. 

Lytton. 

(c) Happily^ the Ecctor was at home, and his visitor was dhovm into 
the study.— Eliot, 

Show up = expose, ^ I 

{a) You would have shown me up as a coward, sir, and our name dis- 
honoured for tlit^sake of Miss S’s money. — Thackeray, 

(ft) He will And out a groat many faults in the essay when it is pub- 
lished, and will show them np in some review or other.— 

(c) He showed np tlm noble lady's faults with admirable mock gravity 
and decorum.— 77nrc!/tcmy. 

Shut the door against •close the doors so as to prevent one from 
coming in ; preclude, 'd'd W TO1 1 

(a) The congregation shut the door against him, — Frouds, 

(h) This reference to the exami>le of King William seemed to shut the 
door against all cavil on the subject.— 

Shut one's ears to = m>t to listen to, Hi ’®H1 1 

(a) She implored Elizabeth to Aer cm to the calumnies which 
they would spread against her.— /Voifcfe, 

Shut one’s eyes to -not to see, take no notice of, c^H 
I 

{a) William ha<l therefore wisely resolved to shut his eyes to perAdy 
which, however ^lisgraceful it might be, had not injured him,— Macaulay. 
Shut one out of or from*debar or exclude one from,*Trt1i:^ 

PfJ ^ ^ • 

(a) Do not shut me out of what concerns your fiappinesa so nearly. 

Dickens. 

(&) They gained a great increase of power in Italy //ow which they 
had so long been shut out— Freeman. 

(c) But for this power it would seem that she must have been for ever 
shut out from ev^n the most imperfect intercourse with her species.— CVA 

Shut one up in « oonfine 'one in, ^ I Shut 

Oneself up in keep oneself within doors, not to stir out of one’s home 
or toqm ; ^ HI H'SHl Wfti I 

(a) He seized upon her property, and iku her itp in a ®*”*^*" 
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(5) He therefoi^e pleftded illnesS) shut hhus^lf up iu his bedrootu# 

Mdcaulay, 

(d At last Tjrrconnel was forced to shut himelf up^ for whenever he 
appeared in public, the soldiers ran after him clamouring for food. 

Macaulay, 

Sick at hearts exceedingly anxious, depressed, ; sore 

mortified at heart ; I 

(a) To secure these objects, Cecil, sick at heart for what might happen 
in his absence, set out on the 30th of May for the north.— 

(6) I felt sick at heart for her.— Wanen, 

(c) Sick at hearty wearied out by the falsehood of his sons and almost 
ready to lie down and die, the unhappy King who had sc^ long stood firm, 
began to fail. — Bickens, 

Side by side - close together and abreast, ; in company with, 

in co-operation with ; together, l 

(fit) The two works are lying side hj side before ViB,--Macaulay. 

{!>) They were seated side hy sidcy and were engaged in earnest con- 
versation. ^Dickens, 

(c) He had fought side hy side with his leader through the whole of 
the conquest.— 

(d) They were willing to work side hy side tvith the Church against 
the common enemy.- Fronde. 

(e) It was only in a few cases that the old and the new worship went 
on for any time side hy side—Freeimn, 

Side, by the mother’s or father's -in a line of descent traced 
through one parent ( father or mother), | 

(а) It was from this family that Miss. S. by the mother^s sidCy was 
descended.— Thackeray. 

(б) He»wa8, hy the fathei^s side^ cousin of three Macaulay. 

Side of, by the - beside, ; on a level with, of the same class 

with, lijiF ; compared or contrasted with, 

I 

(а) He was discovered alone, sitting hy the side o/a brook.— jSottiAey 

(б) We may place him fairly as a prose writer hy the side of Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, or Tacitus.— 

(0) It was something hy the side of which the worst nonsense of all 
other ages appears to advantage,— Jlfocaw^y. 

(1) These petty troubles were of small importance hy the side of the 
immediate pressing perils.— Fronde. 

(«) But what were my poor jketensions hy the side of Kate^a ? • 

Be ^ttincey. 
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Side of, on the (on one’s side) -is support of, in favour of ; as 
regards one^s cause ; on the part of ; I 

(а) He threw his interest on the tide 0 / Leicester. 

(б) In England popular sentiment was on the side of the law.— 

(c) Public sympathy will not be on the side of the sufferers.— 

(cf) He made most people believe that he had the right on Ms side. 

Freeman, 

(e) Though there is a lamentable deficiency of learning on the side of 
Boyle, there is no want of wit on the side of Bentley.— 

Side with = embrace the opinions of one party in opposition to an- 
other ; be on the same side with, 

(.m 1 

(а) His dread of anarchy and his disdain for vulgar delusions led him 
to side for a time with the defenders of arbitrary power. — Macaulay. 

(б) We side with Mr. Bentham, so far at least as this. — Maeaulaj/. 
(c) His own understanding oftentimes sided with his disparagers. 

His meaning had been right— 2)d Quineei/. 

Siege to,lay*beseige, 

(a) The English army laid seigc to the Scott. 

(b) He proceeded to latj seige to Syracuse by sea and land.— 

Sigh, heave a (fetch a sigh) niake a deep single respiration 

from grief, fatigue, &c. I 

{a) Instinctively he turned his head to take a last look of a scene 
formerly so dear to him and no leas instinctively he heaved a sigh. 

Sc3i$. 

(6) The moment the tale was finished he heaved a deep sigh.-^Irving. 

(c) He varied these amusements occasionally, by fetching a deep sigh. 

Dichem^ 

(d) I here fetched a deep sigk---^Addmn, ^ 

Bight, at first » on first looking at a matter (withgut going into 
a detailed view of it), at a superficial view, on the Srst consideration, 

(а) There would seem, at first sight, to be no mo/e in his words than 
in other men’s wQrdB.—Macaulag, 

(б) These at first sight may appear to be small matters.— iS'wtfdd. 

( 0 ) That an enthusiastic votary of liberty should accept office under a 
military usurpei*, seems, no dovbt,a^ first sight, extraordinary.— 

Sight, be in - be withm view, c?«t| I 

(a) The houae vhu in sight.—Lyttim. 

(() The setinels who paced the lamparts announced that the van* 
guard of the hostile army was in sighL^Mamiday. 
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Sififht» know bya know the look of a person, ;it3f to have 

set eyes on, I 

(a) He was murdered by a stranger not to him even h/ sight 

J)e Quince^* 

(6) There is indeed a merchant of Egypt, who jiist knows me d^ht 

Addum, 

(c) He was a bishop, and lie scarcely knew any part of bis diocese by 
sight- De Quincey. 

Sight of, lose - not to see, miss, c^^ll ; allow a thing to pass out 
of one’s mind, forget, neglect, ^ j 

1 

(fl) And here I saw this man whom I had lost sight ofiov some time. 

% Dickens, 

(b) He never lost sight of the snhifict.-“^S^/n»7^^. 

( c) The pursuit of money lias become the settled custom of the country. 
Many are so absortel by it that every other kind of well-being is either 
lost nght of or altogether undervalued. — Smiles, 

Sight, payable at^payaWe on presentation, Of?! 

*tf<3?l1 •Sht «(l<) t 

(a) You shall have a cheque payable at sight — Goldsmith, 

Sight, see a * see Bomething that is new and remarkable, 

^^rt< (.n\ 1 

(a) They never saw a sight so fair. —Spenser, 

(b) I saw the sights which most boys we^-e taken to see, such as the 
jewels in the Tower, and the wax-work in the Ahhev,-^ Knight 

(c) The^ are given to all kinds of marvellous beliefs, and frequently 
see strange sights. — Irving. 

Sign, make i 

(«) The King made a sign to the preacher to stop.-— Macaulay. 

{h) Gofdon appeared on the ramparts, and made a sign that he had 
something to tky, --Macaulay, 

Sign, make no=^give no r^ly, Jft$1 ; not show any sign of 

coming or stirring^ 5(\5*i ^v5C?(? ^ t 

(a) ‘‘Where do you come from ?” inquired the clerk. The boy made 

no sign. He breathed heavily, but in all other respects was motionless. 

Dickens, 

(b) Had Johnstone been in pursuit of the mutineers, the bulk of 
them would h*^ve been destroyed. But the Brigadier mdde m sign ; and 
80 R, and W. had all the work and all the glory to themselves.— 

(c) And in these days Lord D. made no great sign. He had sent her 
a magnificent present of emeralds. Since that he had neither oome, nor 
sent nor written.— TfoWope. 
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(d) Tyrconnel made no sign and Wiiliam went on to Kilkenny. 

Silence erives consent « since one says nothing it is to bo inferred 
that one agrees to what is proposed, I 

(ot) You see she says nothing. Silefice gives consenU^-^Ooldsmth, 

Sin, besetting -prevailing or predominant vice, a vice which one k 
most prone to commit, Cff^ ?ltC^ CTK) I 

(а) Adulteration and fraud, the besetting sim of English tradesmen, 
had run rampant in the disorganisation of the ancient guilds.— 

(б) His besetting sin gained so fast upon him that it was found im- 
possible to employ him in the situation in which he really was useful. 

^ Dickem. 

(c) A disposition to triumph over the fallen has never been one of 
the besetting sins of Englishmen.— 

Sinews of war, the == that which supplies strength ; money, i 
(a) Dodsley the bookseller provided the sinews qf war^ and gave Burke 
£100 a year for his survey of the great events which were then passing 
in the world.— J/br/cy. 

(i) But without money, the sinews of war, as of work, and, of exis- 
tence itself, what can a Minister do ]--C(tThjle, 

(c) The energies of the insurgents were hamjmred for want of tk 
sinews of war.—*/. NichoL 

Sing a song ==■ utter melodious sounds with the voice, \ 

(а) Is there nobody liere who can sing a so'ng to lighten the time ? 

Bickm^ 

(б) The song was sung with a really admirable terrific huihour. 

Thackeray. 

Single out = choose out from among others, "^^1 I 

(а) The chief was singled out by an English officer of great personal 

strength, and they fought in single combat.— >S’co«. ^ 

(б) The Duke was singled out as the victim by wfeose fate the magnates 
of England were to take warning.— i/aciw^ay. 

(c) And if I should return thanks to Providence for all the separate 
blessings of my early situation, these four I would single out as worthy of 
special commemoration. —De Qwincey, 

Sink a well = make (a well) by digging, I 

(a) Here he t:aused a wdl he sunk^ at least sixty feet in depth, in 
hopes of finding water. — Palgrave, * 

(5) Wells that the Romans sunk^ still yield water,— Dtci&m. 

Sinned against than sinning, more -more the party wronged 
than th« party wronging, ^511 1 
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(а) In his dealings with the Popes, Frederick waa certainly more sinned 
against than sinning.--Freeman, 

(5) He was more sinned against than sinning.— Prescott, 

(c) ■ . -* - 1 — I am a man, 

XwQ sinned against than sinning. —Skalmpeare. 

Sit at one's feet = worship one as a master, 'QiP? ; be a 

disciple of ; learn or receive instruction from ; ^ 

(dl Lord Byron founded what may be called an exoteric Lake school ; 
and all the readers of verse in England, we might say in Europe, hastened 
to sit at his fmt.^Matanlay. 

(б) Conspicuous among the youths of high promise wTliO were proud to 
sit at the feet o/ Newton was the quick and versatile Montague.— ifocaw^ay. 

(c) We might have highly esteemed the privilege of sitting at kis feet 
as a lecturer ; but we should hardly have been very eager for his company 
in our lighter moments.— 

Sit easily on •be satisfactory to, 1 

(a) But the compact which had been entered into with the Lahore 
Durbar did not sit easily on him. fle thought that its terms were tpo ri- 
gorous.— -jrayo. 

Sit easy on = suit so as to appear natural to, I 

(а) This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 

Sits not so easy on me as you think. — Shakespeare. 

(б) But a mannerism, which does not sit easy on the mannerist, which 
has been adopted on principle, ^and which can be sustained only by 
constant effort, is always offensive.- J/ocaw^ay. 

Sit for =• represent in parliament, 

(а) Pitt who sat for one of the boroughs found a difficulty in obtain- 
ing a seat after his acceptance o^the seals. — Macatday, 

(б) Who knowj what will happen, or who will sit for Clavering next 
session I^Thackenxy. 

Bit ill on = not to suit or become one, ^ f 

(a) As for his demeanoui; there waa a constrained and over-anxious 
display of politeness— an assumption of fashionable eas^ and indifference 
that sat m on him, like a court drpss fasteifed on a vulgar fellow.— Warreii, 
(&1 None of hia many disguises sat so iU upon hm.’-^Macavlay. 

Sit in judgment on (sit on) -sit as a judge to pass judgment on, 
(generally, condemnatory), CWt^ 


45 
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(a) Hastings complained in bitter terms of tlie way in which he 
treated, and denied the right of the Cotmcil to sit in judgment on the 
Governor.— 

(^) But he becomes justly ridiculous if, when no longer able to con- 
strue a plain sentence, he affects to injiwijywewf on the most delicate 
questions of style and metre.— JI/aca?</ay. 

{c) After the ordinary fashion of men having no military experience, 
they sit in judgment on military operations.— i/amttiay. 

(d) The awful kitchen inquisition which sits in judgment in every 
house and knows everything, sat on Eebecca at that moment. — Thackeray, 

(e) The Lord High Steward named, at his discretion, certain peers to 
sit on their accuf ed brother.— 

Sit lightly on = have slight hold on, ^ I 

(а) His religion must have sat verg lightly on him. The man ^’ho 
had robbed churchyards and gibbets from his youth was not likely to be 
much afraid of apparitions and demons,— Kmgsley. 

(б) Their olficial duties sat lightly on them,— 

Sit to = sit before the artist to have one’s portrait painted, 

TH I 

to) We read that James sat to Varelst, the great llower-painter. 
When the performance was finished, his Majesty appeared in the midst 
of a bower of sun-flowers ami tulips. — Macaulay, 

(f>) Authentic pictures of Frederick are sought for to little purpose, 
For, it seems, he never sat to any painter in his reigning dny&,--Carlyk 
(c) “ Paint me as I am” said Oliver Cromwell, while sitling to young 
Ledy,— Macaulay, 

Sit well upon “become, befit, t 

to) Do not be modest ; modesty would not sit well uponyon.^Eelps. 
{b) Assuming that air of courtesy which sat weU upon him, he rode 
forward to meet her.— ^ ‘ 

(c) His person was poor, and his features were coarse and ignoble, 
with an air at the same time of drollery, that did not sit mil upon age 
or the gravity of his profession.— 

Sit up • keep awake, ftPW 1 

to) After working all da}^ his general practice was to sit up reading 
for a great part of the night.— C5raiA * 

to) During his apprenticeship he sat up two whole nights every week 

to study.— ^ 

to) Burke had sat up all night to read her writing, and Johnson ha^i 
pronounced her superior to Fielding.— 
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Sleep, 80 to > take to bed in order to alcep, ; lie dormant 

or inactive, CTft Pfl? >0^ »l^ ^ I 

(a) I could VLdtgo to after the excitement of the day . — De Qidncey* 

(b) At length our anger is satiated. > Our victim is ruined and heart- 
broken.— :And our virtue goes quietly to sleep for seven years more. 

Macaulay, 

(c) ' It is well known that the whole scheme imU to sleep for several 
years.— i)e Qmncey, 

Sleep off- remove the effects of, by sleep, 1 

(a) Neither was it strange that when he had slept of his liquor, he 
should feel painful misgivings.— 

Sleep one’s last sleep -die, mn \ 

(a) How many old men, how many women with babes in their arms, 
sank down and slept tfieir last sleep in the miow,— Macaulay, 

Slip between the oup and the hp, there is many a = it is per- 
fectly possible that the cup may slip out of the hand before it reaches 
the mouth ; (fig.) one cannot be sure of a thing before it is actually in one’s 
possession ; I 

(<t) There's many a slip between the cup and the lip ! Who knows 
what may happen, Mr. Huxter, or who will sit in Parliament for Clavei- 
ing next session 1---Thackeray, 

Slip, give one the -escape secretly, run away, l 

(a) He tied his legs and made them fast to the chaise to prevent his 
giving us the slip ug&iiL-^Dickens, 

(h) He 'suddenly learned that the insurgents had given him the slip 
and were in full march towards tlie capital— 

(c) For fear he should give me ike slip^ by any chance, I have taken 
three outsides for to-morrow morning.— DteX^ews. 

Slip an opportunity, let » allow an opportunity f 0 pass out of one’s 
hold or grasp, I 

(a) Will you let slip the opportmity of attaining all these objects and 
doing all this good for the paltry consideration of a few Dickens, 

(h) K an opportunity occurs of doing so, depend on it, 1 for one will 
not let it sUp,'~~Scott, • 

(c) At all events the oppot^tunity must not be lei slip of ascertaining 
what it really jvas.— 

Blip out -fly out, pass out, I 

{a) So easily does mere external pomp slip out of the memory, that 
at this moment I remember no one incident of the whole ceremonial 

De ^mcey. 
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(i) If a man allows the little pennies to 9 lip out of the fingers, some 
this way and some that, he will find that hie life is little raised above 
one of mere animal drudgery.— 

Slur over* pass over lightly, cwl^ ^ ^ n \ ; conceal, ; 

do in a perfunctory or negligent way, Till I 

(a) They slurred over the King’s share of the guilt by reporting that 
the Secretary’s instructions went beyond the warrant which William had 
signed . — Scott 

(5) There was something which he or his authorities wished to slur 
cver^—Freeman. 

(o) He did everything carefully and conscientiously never 
over his work beciause he was ilUremunerated for it.— jS'wiiVej, 

Slur on, caat or throw a* cast a slight reproach or imputation on, 
TWil« Cfl^ I 

(a) On Lord Holland no such slur could be thrown.^-^Macaula^* 

(b) In later times, a vulgar national prejudice has chosen to cast a slur 
upon the character of men of honour engaged in the profession of play. 

froll(^. 

Sly, on the** in a sly or secret manner, | 

(a) The good-for-nothing youth read filthy romances on the s^y. 

Fronde, 

(5) This diversion was enjoyed on the shj^ and unknown to the ladies 
of the house.— 

Smell of -have the smell of, CTt^ ^ ; exhibit indications 

of (any character or quality), (TtH fTp CTl’l fTp ^ Til I 

(a) If you have a silver saucepan, and the butter smdU of smoke, lay 
tjie fault upon the coals.— 

(5) Thy counsel, lad, smlU of no cowardice.— 

( c) The Doctor is never simple and natural for an instant. Everything 
metis of the rhetorician.— Sydney Smith. 

Smell out = find out by mental sagaSity, (CTt^ ^ITl I 

(a) He would have melt it out^ and racked it somdhow even if I had 
buried it at the bottom of the deepest well in England.— 

{b) I never smell out a secret, but I try to be either at the right or 
wrong end of it.— 

Smoke, enefin-end in nething, dyjf i 
. (a) Don’t let us make too much of this. It is likely enough to end 
in moke.’^Oeorge Eliot. 

(5) Thus ended this alarming insurrection, which it has been some- 
what quaintly observed, did end in mere smoke. — Irving. 
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Snap one's flnffera - itiake a sound with the thumb and the middle 
finger, C?'8?1 1 

(а) After the utterance of which expression she leaned forward, and 
jTwpjwd her fingers once, twice, thrice.— Z)icfe?w. 

(б) Mr. Morlan mapped his fingers repeatedly.— >S'co«. 

Snap one's flngrers at •defy, express one's contempt for (another by 
snapping the fingers), ^ I 

(а) Was there ever a girl in this world but herself that cheated and 
mopped h^r* fingers at that awful Inquisition which brooded over the 
convents of Spain ?— Z)fl Quincey. 

(б) Her quarrel with the wife of the puisne judge is still remembered 
by some at Madras, when she snapped her fingers in th§ Judge’s lady's 
face and said she would never walk behind ever a beggarly civilian. 

Thackeray, 

Snare for, lay a = lay a trap to catch one, ; form plans or 

plots to endanger, ; take 

any steps that will endanger, AVi I 

(а) But a snare was laid for him into which he feK^Macaulay, 

(б) He fancied that hia enemies were laymg snares for his life and 
that they had concerted a plan of accusing him of heresy before the Inqui- 
sition.— PmcoW. 

(c) He declared that he could not consent to Idy any more snares for 
his own soul and for the souls of his neighbours. — Macaulay, 

Snatohes/by-by short fits, ^Ttf^ ; for short periods, 

mm\ ^ 

(а) He devoted his leisure prii^ipally to perambulating the bookstalls, 
where he read books by snatches which he could not hviy,— Smiles, 

(б) She had been by snatches of a few weeks at a time to an evening 
school outside.— Dicfe/w. 

^c) Whether he took any sleep by smUches or sat with his eyes wide 
open all night, certain ft is that l|p kept his cigar alight.— Zhci&m. 

So and so •such a person or such persons (referring to some definite 
individual or individuals without naming them), ^ 

; of such and such a kind, vil'SR I 

(a) You come and complain to him that so and so is a horrid bore. 

Helps. 

(fi) All is ssen and settled ; t^e coffin ifi to be borne out by so and so 
at such and such a door.— 

(c) She would only have to say that she wanted such and such a thing 
to be so and so ; and it would be so and so as a matter of coarse. 

So on « the same is the case, ; et cetera, I 
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ia) We have the Ediuburgh Eeview existing as an organ of the old 
Whigs ; we have the Quarterly Eeview, existing as an organ of the Tories; 
we have the British Quarterly Eeview, existing as an organ of the political 
Dissenters ; we have the Times existing as an organ of the common, satis- 
fied, well-to-do Englishman. And io m through all the various fractions, 
political and religious, of our society.— 

(6) The representation of his **Good-natured man” gave him £500, 
And BO on with his other works. — Smiles. 

(c) They will give chase and we will get into the swamp*; then they 
can’t follow ui} any further till they go up and give the alarm and turn out 
the dogs, and so on.-^Unde TornCs Cabin. 

So-so "indifTerent ; much as one was ; moderately ; 

(a) The characters to be sure are a little overdrawn ; and then the 
style— — Litton. 

(5) “I hope she is well” ? **Thank you” returned Mr. —‘'She is but 
so-ro.” — Dickens. 

^ (<?) “Indeed I” said the stranger, “this scholar is rich then ?” So’io ; 

neither one nor t’ other. — Lytton. 

So that « provided that, vf|^ ; the consequence of 

which is that, ^ I 

(a) So that evil be done, they care not who does \i,—Maca\day. 

(6) Lord Eaglan cares not with whom he associates, so that he is under 
the orders of the Queen whom he serves.— 

(c) I do not care what amusement you provide for him, sh that it is* 
tolerably innocent.— 

{d) One of his vessels had previously foundered, and another had 
deserted him, bo that he was left alone to retrace his course.— 

(tf) The Princes quarrelled among themselves, so that Jerusalem wa3 
not won back.— , 

(/) His limbs were too long for his^Dody, ^0 that when he rode he 
appeared to be much shorter than he really was.— PreifcoW. 

So to flpeak—if I may say so ; if I may use such an expression (an 
apologetic way of using bold metaphors oh of instituting a comparison 
between dissimi|pr objects) ; C?t^ ^ 

rtc®[ I 

(a) The mind of Waller coincided with that of Bacon, and might, so 
to gpeak, have been cut out of that of ^on.^ Jfacaulay. 

' (ft5 That wonderful man (Gibbon) monopolized, bo to speak, the histo- 
rical genius and the historical learning of a whole generation.— 
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(g) She had no confidante, »o to speOkf ever since she had anything to 

confide.— 

Solve a question (a problem or a difficulty) =:clear up what is 
obscure or difficult to be understood; ^ 

*1^ I?*! ' 

{a) The arrival of the General solved the question,— Kaye, 

[h) Francis solved the difficulty by sending 500 men to Marano. 

Froude, 

(c) It was a difficult question to solve. — BicJcens. 

{d) You do not understind the qimtiom whicli you are in a hurry 
to soUe,’-^Froude, 

{e) At length a light burst upon him and all at once the problem over 
which he had been brooding was sohed.Smiles. • 

Solve a problem work out a mathenmtical problem, 

{a) The acuteness and readiness with which he solved problems was 
pronounced by one of t!ie ablest of moderators to be unrivalled in the 
Univeraity,— J/acaw^ay, 

(h) When much perplexed with any problem he had to solve^ his prac- 
tice was to take to bed,— 

Songr, for a -for a mere trifle, ?| Pr^l I 

(a) She bought the late Mrs. H's house for a song and took her 
mother to live with her, — Thackeray, 

(5) His lordsliip let us have the land for a song,— Kingsley, 

Soon as, as (no sooner than)* -the moment, ’^*1, or i 
(a) As hon as the second Punic War was over, the conquest of CJisal- 
pine Gaul went on and was ended by about \dl.— Freeman, 

[h) As soon as tlie two envoys had departed, Tyreonoel set himself to 
prepare for^the conflict which had become inevitable,— J/otcaM?a;y. 

(c) No sooner were the tidings communicated to him, than^ with his 
usual energy, he levied a Iotcq,— P rescott, 

(d) The resolution was 7io sJbnet' formed than put in execution. 

^ Imng. 

Sooner or later— within a short time or some time after, . 

fvi fHmt I 

(a) It is likely that sooner or later the Catholic despotism would have 
been re-establish ed everywhere. —Froude. ^ * 

(6) So 07 iefor later there wil>come a day of reckoning between you 
and me.— 

< ^ ^ 

* When no sooner begins a sentence, the nominative comes between 
the verb and its auxiliary. 
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(c) And England sooner or later would have become the scene of a 
savage civil war like that which had lacerated France, — Froude* 

Sooner the better, the » the earlier (one does a thing or it is done) 
the better it is for one, > 

(а) Your lordship knows the business must be settled— ^Ae sooner the 
better.-- Warren. 

(б) As to those who have bad constitutionsi let them die ; aiid the 
sooner the better.— Macaulay. 

(o) Now, the sooner we come to our business, the ieWerforall. — Dickens, 

Sorts, out of- out of order, mi ; slightly unwell, 

; in a confused state of mind, I 

(а) I should get up, sir, to acknowledge such an honour as this visit, 
only my limbs are out of sorts and I am wheeled about.— ZHcftcwi. 

(б) 1 bjol out of sorts.— Dickens. 

(c) It will perhaps seem a matter of no very great wonder, after this, 
that he should have been rather out of sorts and unable to make himself 
quite at home,— Dickens. 

Sound well » hear well, i 

(a) These observations sound well. — Goldsmith. 

{b) The maxim, that governments ought to train the people in the 
way in which they should go, sounds well,— Macaulay. 

Sow the seeds of** lay the foundation of, ftW 

(a) Adam Smith sowed the seeds of 9. great social amelior,jttion in that 
dingy old university of Glasgow where*be so long laboured.—^wii^w. 

(6| The Bible was translated into 16 languages, and the seeds were 
sown of 2 k beneficent moral revolution in British lTidin.—Smiles. 

Spare no pains* take all the pains one can, do one’s best, ^ ^ 

atOT apif ^ ^ i 

(а) He redoubled his efforts, spared^io pains^ and made steady if not 

rapid progress, — Smiles. ^ 

(б) He was indeed ashamed of his errors, and spared no pains to 
conceal them.— Macaulay. 

(c) No pam had been spared to undeckive them.— ifocairfoy* 

Speak for*; speak in favour of, f’nj ^ s 

rtti wfli 

(a) Falkland not only voted with the majority, but strongly pr 
the Bill.— ^ 

{hi That does not speak much for the discipline of the schools. 

Ds 
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Speak for itself « make its own nature known 6r say what it is ; 

(а) Our conduct, Sir, will apeak foi* itaelf^ and justify itself I hope 
upon every occasion.— iWci^ns. 

(б) The images which Dante employs apeak for tliemaelMi) they stand 
simply for what they are.— i/acattZay. 

(c) This apeaka for itadf — Froude, 

Speak in higfh terms of (speak higrhly of) * praise one highly, 

(a I And Temple in his despatches spoke in equally high term of 
De Witt^Macaulap. 

(5) He spoke highly of them to Barillon. ^Maca^ay^ 

Speak of-talk about, 1 

(rt) Some of the Whigs spoke of him as bitterly as they had ever 
apoken of either of his uncles,— 

(6) So amiable was her conduct that she was generally spoken of with 
esteem and tenderness.— i/ocat^^ay. 

(c) As a place much spoken it is necessary 

to see it,— 

Speak out = say aloud freely what is in one^s mind, ^ ^1 

f filifi Tm ^<(1 ^1 1 

(а) Speak outf my friend, if you have anything to say.— 

(б) Speak outf and call things by their right names ; don’t sit there 
winking and blinking, and talking to me in hints.— Dickens, 

(c) Theft he spoke out, as people generally speak out when they are on 
the point of death and have nothitig to hope or to fear on earth. 

Maeavlay, 

Speak the sense of s utter the sentiments or views of (others), 
^ ^111 1 

(а) He now declared that he was empowered to speak the sense of his 
brethren, and that, in their opinftm, the whole civil and ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of the realm was in danger.— ifacat^/ay. 

(б) Montague spoke the sense o/the Vfhiga.— Macaulay. 

(c) At these meetings the Ktise o/the Tory party was chiefly spoken 
by the earls of Danby and Nottingham,— ifacawtoy. 

Speak to » talk with, ^^1 ; certify ; pfove the 

truth of, by testimony, 3W1 W ; address, court, tfaycu? 

(a) He spoke to the chaplain rfnd the public Secretary.— 

0) He was sufficiently rest d to be spoken to.— Dickens, 

46 
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(c| He will want to call some witnesses to vpmk to his character, or 
perhaps to prove an alibi.— -Dickens. 

(c^) The attorney and solicitor first tried to prove the writing. For 
this purpose several persons were called to siieah to the hands of the 
Bishops.— if 

ie) But all the luxury' that spoke to the eye merely, faded at once by 
the side of the iiii passioned dancing, sustained by impassioned music, 

De Quince}^. 

Spoak Tip - say what is in one’s mind freely, ^ ; speak 

aloud, ^1 I 

(a) A girl that could speak up and explain her own position now, 
would be able to^speak up and explain her own, and perhaps some other 
positions at any future tune. --Trollope. 

{&) You are speaking I know, but I don’t catch what you say. Speak 
up. — Dicheftu. 

Speaking, properly ^strictly speaking, in point of fact, CTt^ 

ci[m I 

(а) Thus justice properly speaking^ is the only virtue, and all the rest 
have their origin in it . — Goldsmith 

(б) Properly speaking^ both the rooms made one long apartment, and. 
the division was formed by a thin partition, removable at pleasure, 

Lytton. 

Speak volumes*® say a good deal, convey much information, be 
significant, «ft^1 ' 

(а) This speaks volumes as to the actual state of our boast^ peasantry 
‘*their country’s pride.”— ^S'miVcjy, 

ih) Two letters have passed between these parties, letters which are 
admitted to be in the handwriting of the defendant, and which speak 
volumes indeed.— Dinkens. 

(c) Here the captain stretched out his hand with an air of downright 
good faith that spoke volumes. — Dickens. ^ ' 

Speak well for -be a favourable indication of, ^ I 

{a) The country gentlemen, (it speaks well for their simple habits), were 
anxious to be at their homes for the huTvefit—Froude, 

(б) It speaks well for the good sense of Elizabeth's advisers.— 

(c) The result has proved satisfactory in an eminent degree, and speaks 
mil for the character of the Bl itisb soldier.— 

Sp^k well or ill of- praise or censure, ^ ^ • 

(a) They spoke well of the foreign officers geneMy.—Macaulag^ 

(h) You must consider every man your enemy who specks ill of your 
king.— 
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Speaking terms with, not to be on cease to be friends with a 
persoii and to exchange words with him, 

m ^ « 

(a) At midnight Peterborough had called on the Prince of Hesse with 
whom he had Tiot for some time been o» speaking term.^Macaiilaj/, 

(5) And they were not on speaking te^'nu for a good many months j)a8t, 

Carlyle, 

Spood, at full “in full motion, with tlm greatest speed, ; 

vigorously, Tp?! C3ftC^ I 

(a) He soon reappeared, and was seen galloping at full speed across 
the plain. — Prescott, 

(6) He went at full speed to the appointed place.— 

(c) The Catholic reaction went oiitti full speed in spite of the destruc- 
tion of the krmsii\.d,.--Macaulay. 

Sp66d, kaep at the top of one’s go or make one go as fast as 
one is able to do so, I 

(a) He kept at the very top of his speed until he reached the door of 
Manor 'Eoxm.— Dickens, 

(h) This caused the 'missionary’s Highland blood to rise, and made 
him despise the fatigue of keeping them at the top of their speed for days 
together.— 

Spell, break the (break the charm) -take off the charm ; dispel 
the delusion (under which one lies), ^ cir'8?rl ; remove the restraint, 

I 

(a) The spell was broken^ and Blic airy fabric of their empire, built on 
the superstition of ages vanished at a touch. — Prescott. 

(C) He would break the charm under which false prophets held the 
souls of men in bondage,— 

(c) Upon his first entrance, all of them were awed— deep silence pre- 
vailed— and the hush of indefirite expectation. Two minutes dispersed 
that feeling ; the IJoctor spoke, and the spell was broken,^ De (iuincey, 

{d) He found that wine broke the spell which lay on his fine intellect 
and was therefore too easily seduced into convivial excess.— J/aca?/^ay. 

Spell on, cast a (throw a spell over) =* fascinate ; bewitch ; 

^ 1 , 

(a) But Pitt had cast a sptll^on the pubic mind. The eloquence, the 
I'ldgment, the calm and disdainful firmness which he ha^i during many 
years displayed in Parliament dilnded the world into the belief that he 
must be eminently qualified to supcrinteml every department in politics, 

Macaulay. 
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(^) Cromwell was the spirit of evil who had throm a tpell the 
King and entangled him in a war against Heaven. — Frovd^, 

(0) Chi him, as on James, Sunderland had cast a spell which no export- 
ation could htesk,— Macaulay, 

(<]{) A magnificent witch she was, like the Lady G., having the same 
superb beauty and the same power of throwing spelU over the ordinary 
gazer.— Quineey. 

Spent with, be»be exhausted with, pFp trp*! t 

(а) They wandered on, seeking some human habitation till they were 
almost with hunger and fatigue.— Zawi6’« Tales. 

(б) All the northern avenues of the capital were choked by trains of 
cars and by bands of dragoons, spent with running and ndmg.^Macauiai/, 

(c> Some could hardly bear the weight of their arms ; others, spent 
with the toil of forcing their way through almost deep and impassaHe 
roads, sunk down and died, — Robertson, 

Spin out « invent so as to extend to a great length ; protract ; draw 
out tediously j 1 

(a) I never could spin out a story,— Bichns, 

(b) In order to adjust such a variety of points many expedients were 
proposed, and the negotiations spun out to such a length as effectually 

answered Clementes purpose of putting off the meeting of a council 

Robertson. 

(c) He had ^n this out into the sixty-seventh canto, without showing 
any disposition to bring it to a conclusion, when his labours were suddenly 
interrupted,- PmcoW. 

Spin a yam-tell a long tale, ^ ^ i 

(а) Like too many travellers of more cultivated races, he had managed 
to see the outside of everything and the inside of nothing, and would spin 
long yams of grotesque adventures and exotic singularities.— 

(б) The grog is produced, and two veterans spin yams about their 
adventures up the Mississippi.— ' 

Spirits, be in high = be highly cheerful or delighted, ^ 

(<») 1 am in high spirits at the thought of soon seeing you all in Lon* 
don,—Macaulay, 

{b) The friends of Hastings were in high spirits when Pitt rose. 

Macaulay. 

Spite of, in -"notwithstanding, I 

(a) But in spite of the most pressing solicitation, Temple refused to 

become Secretary of Macaulay, * 

(b) /» spite of Leslie’s counsels Charles resolved to invade Englan^l* 

Oreefti 
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(<*) Yet, in spile of all Vesalius knew, how little he knew \~-K%ngslep, 
Spite, out of- out of malice, I 

(<i) The nobles complained that this was done out of spite against 
them, and that they were treated with hardship and injustice.— 

(5) The dwarf cut off the dead man's head out of spite.--Qold8mitk 
Spoke in one’s wheel, put a*— throw an inipedimeut in one’s way, 

thwart one, ^ \ 

(a) Before the appointed day came, again had Bentley pul a spoke in 
the Ushojfs wheel. He applied for a writ of prohibition on new grounds ; 
and this time he succeeded. — Do (iuincey. 

(6) As to my uncle, he is sure not to put a spoke in the wkeely what- 
ever we settle on, for he told P. this morning that if yotf liked it, he had 
nothing at all to say. — Dickens. 

Spring a leak -let in water through a crack or hole (said of ships), 
^ ^ I 

(a) It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 

She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock.’—Oowper. 

Spring a mine -dig a mine with a view to cause explosion, 1%^ 
find W9 ; take measures in secret with a view 

to overwhelm one in ruin, ^ 

(a) Batteries were planted ; trenches were opened ; mines were sprung; 

and all was ready for storming when the governor offered to capitulate, 

« Macaulay. 

(5) The citadel was to be attacked and taken, and a mim was to he 
sprmg.’^Dickens. 

(c) Little dreaming of the mine which had been sprung beneath him, 
he remained shut up in his hermitage,— 

Spring from -be descended Jrom, ; be bom 

i arise out of, \ 

(a) Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and illustrious race. 

Macaulay. 

(6) Andrew this marriag6»^an;gr John Hampden. — Macaulay. 

(c) The Greek Drama, on the model of which the Samson was written, 
^dngfrem thetOde.— ^ 

(d) His cruelties spring^ not from the heat of blood, butyVom deep 
and cool meditation.— ifaoawfoy. 

.. 1 • 

* Spoke is probably a corruption of spike, To put or drive a spike into the 
nave, is to prevent the wheel from turniug on its axle, 
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(•) Obscurity of expression generally things from confusion of ideas. 

Macavky, 

SpPingup=*arise, come into existence, ; 

jump up from seat, ^il I 

(a) He imputes every wild fancy that spingi %p in his mind to the 
whisper of a fiend.— 

< (6) Fear, doubt, and resistance sprang up in the boy’s bosom, 

Tkaolceray, 

(c) Between the Dutchess and Congreve sprang up a most eccentric 
friendship. — Macaulay, 

(d) The other vernacular dialects, which had sprung up in the ancient 
provinces of the ^mau Empire, were still rude and imperfect.— J/acow/ay. 

(«) A generation of Jesuits «p, who looked for protection 

and guidance rather to the court of France than to the court of Rome. 

Macauhy, 

(f) As the words passed his lips, Halifax sprang up and waved his 
hat.— J/acctttfdty. 

Spur of the moment, on or at the (on the spur of the occa- 
sion) == under the influence of a sudden impulse, 

; immediately, I 

(а) I put iu this m the spur of the 'imment warned by the blank ex- 
pression of liis face.— Dec^fw. 

(б) It may be assumed that such communications are not deliberate, 
but thrown m the spur of f/w QCcasion,--De Quincey, 

(<?) ‘‘Oh Ludovic !” was all that she could say at the spur of the 

Trdlopc. 

{d} He could not make up his mind on the spur of the moment 

Trollop^- 

Spurs to, set -prick the sides of (ahorse) to drive it forward or 
hasten its pace, ^ 1 

(a) He instantly set spurs to his horse and fled to the sea-shore. 

Dickens- 

{b) He set spurs to his horse and rasfied into the midst of the advanc- 
ing troopers.— Aaye, ^ 

Spurs, win one's » rise in rank or dignity, %U5 ’it'® ; 

signalize oneself by deeds of valour, ' 

(а) He won his spurs by perseverance, knowledge and ability, diligent- 
ly cultivated.— jG'wiYes. 

(б) He liad mn his spurs, and hi was eager to prSve that he was 
worthy of them, even at the risk of life itself. -Aaye. 

teX He had seen much good servicer in Afganistan and in the Panjab, 
and had won his spurs under Gough in the second Sikh war, in command 
of a division of his army.— Adyc. 
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(fi) They desired to force Elizabeth to declare war, when Botbwell 
hoped to mn his spurs.^Frovde. 

Staff of life, the » that which supports and preserves life, 

1 TO I 

(a) It is almost incredible how large a part the date plays in Arab 
subsistence ; it is the bread of the land, tfie staff of life, and the staple of 
commerce. — Palgrave. 

Stake, at the* at the burning place (the stake being a piece of 
timber to which formerly, people who dilFered from the reigning sover- 
eign ill religion were tied when they were to be burnt), 

m I 

(a) He would maintain even at the stake the doctrine of indefeasible 
Iiereditary Tight— ‘Macaulag. 

(6) For nearly 260 years she liad burnt heretics, whJn she could catch 
them, at the stake.— Fronde. 

(c) He was hurried off by night and cast into a dungeon to wait his 
turn at the stake.— Frcmde. 

Stake, be at -be in jeopardy or danger, TO TO I 

(rt) I do not like the plan, but as I see no other, and as the happi- 
ness of this young lady's whole life is at stake, I adopt it.— Acfonjr. 

(b) The honour of the country, they said, teas at stake.— Macatday, 

Stake on —put (something one values) to hazard on the result of 
(some contingency), STO 

1 

(а) He expressed a doubt whether it would be wise in Mr, Crisp to 
stake a reputation which stood higiS cm the success of such a piece, 

. Maeaday. 

(б) He rashly staked, not merely the credit of his administration 
hut his personal dignity, on the issue of the contest. — Macaulay. 

(<?) On the event staJced all the dearest interests of the French 
people.— i/acatifciy. • 

{d) But now that he had resolved to stake life and fame on the valour 
of the despised race, he became another msxt.— Macaulay. 

Stamp out -eradicate, enwh, l 

(a) He had no idea of giving pain, but when he saw a foible he put 
his foot upon it^^nd tried to stamj^ it out.— Trollope. 

(^) It was at this time that it made its last and most violent effort to 
«famp out the new faith altogether.— 

Bttod aghast at -be stupefi^ with sudden fright at, (cTO fVps) 
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(d) He was at last convicted of treason on grounds at which every 
‘English statesraan stood aghast— Often. 

(6) The most dissolute cavalier stood aghast at the dissoluteness of 
the precisian.— i/acotttJay. 

(c) ’ Baird Smith stood aghast at the discovery that the shot in store 
for the heavy guns was scarcely equal to the requirements of a day’s siege, 

Kaye. 

Stand by • be an idle spectator, C?«fl =11 ^?rl) ; not 

to desert ; support ; 1 

(а) Was the English sovereign to stand hj and let treason walk abroad 
unharmed Fronde. 

(б) All no vj agreed to stand hy their leader to the la8t.--Pretfco^^. 

(c) They had promised, every one of them, to stand hy her and defend 

her against all enemies.— Prowefe. 

Stand high •be of a high order or character, ^ I 

(a) But his moral character which had never stood very highy had, 
during the last three or four years, been constantly sinking.— 

Stand on ceremony - be a strict observer of forms of civility, be 
precise about etiquette, Rl I 

(a) But William who seldom stood on ceremonyt took Portland for a 
travelling companion.— ifaw^ay. 

{h) With the Athole men, as more distant and unconnected with him, 
Donald stood on less ceremony. Scott, 

Stand one in good stead = be of great service or advantage to one ; 
avail one, innm m’tl, Stand 6ne in little 

stead "be of little service to one, TtCSfH ^\ Hf'eirt I 

(а) The recollection of that transaction has stood me in good steed 
ever Bmce,— Helps. 

(б) With great labour and a Johnson’s dictionary, which stood them in 
much steady Rawdon and his second composed a ^/stter, which the latter 
was to send to Lord Stoym.Shackeraft 

(c) Thus sprang up that respect for severe bod^y labour which the 
educated class of no nation save our own has ever felt, and which Ifas stood 
them in such good steady whether at home or abroad.— 

(of) But I soon found that my desultory knowledge would stand me in 
little stead wheA I had to con^nie Ceesar or Horace.— 

(e) His Latin and Greek stood Aim Vn little stead.SSdim. 

Stand one's ground a maintain one^s position, iTfl ^ 

( ffttt ^ ) I Stand its'ground » hold its own, 
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(a) PeaaantB and burglnuH, however brave, are unable lo Hand their 
ground against veteran soldiers.— 

(b) They stood their ground till 16 of them had been killed and then 
disappeared into their dem.-^Frovde. 

(c) We cannot therefore feel confident that the progress of knowledge 
will necessarily be fatal to a system which has stood its ground in spite 
of the immense progress made by the human race in knowledge since the 
days of Queen Elizabeth,— 

stand out-be prominent, "Ml ’(I »(1?1 >35(5? 

Stt"? 3^1 'IW ; stand conspicuously apart, TtH 

,fl5H I 

(а) But out of the box^woods above rose giant silver itrs clothing the 
clifTa and glens with tall black spires, till they stood out at last in a jagged 
saw-edge against the purple evening -^Kingsley, 

(б) During this time there is not any one power in Europe which 
timdsout in any marked way above all others.— /Veema/i, 

{e) This is what Spinoza had ; and because he had it, he standi out 
from the multitude of philosophers and has been able to inspire in power- 
ful minds a feeling which the most remarkable philosophers could not in- 
spire,— J/. Arnold. 

Stand over -remain in abeyance, ^tvl I 

(ct) The last question, involving the delicate and doubtful arrange- 
ment of the Arran marriage was allowed to stand &ver,-~Froude. 

(6) I tell you, let it stand ove?' / let it go in along with the bankruptcy 
that is coming,-- Thaeheray, 

(c) The matter must stand ovdf until Virginius should return from 

service.— CoWi/w. , 

Stand sentry » do the duty of a sentinel, vWt V1Tl,t 

(u) Madame Joubert stood sentryj trying to keep back the thirsty 

comers from the fountain.— if. Arnold, 

% 

Stand the test -•not to giveaway under a critical examination ; bear 
a trial successfully, Sftf ft ^ ^^1 1 

A faith which stands that test will stand any test,— Macaulay. 

(M If ridicule be the test of truth, Jeseph Hume stood the test well. 

• Smiles, 

Ic) All your vexations were but ray trials of your love, and you have 

nobly stood the t^t^—LamVs Tales,^ * 

(d) Opinions which had stood the test of ages were suddenly questioned. 

Buckle, 

Stand against, make a-ha^t for the purpose of offering resiajbance 
i'O (a pursuing enemy), i en 

deavour to evercorae, TO 1 

47, 
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(a) About a luile from that town the Irii^ faced about, and mdt a 
stand, — Macaulay, 

(i) We must make a stand against ykt,-^Macaulay, 

(o) Reformers have often made a stand fogain^ itheae feeUngs, but 
uev§r with more than apparent and partial BUCcess.^Ara!Qat({ay. 

Stand, be at a (be at a standstill} ** he in a stationary state owing 
. to some difficulty, ; he unable tp go on ; be 

embarrassed dr perplexed, i 

(а) The Dutch minister informed the States^leneral that the business 
of the Exchange was at a 8tand,^Macaulay, 

(б) Our operations were at a stand for want of ships.— jS'owiAey. 

(c) The foilihcations in the south were at a standstilLr^Froude. 

(d) Fifty- thousand people are unemployed, trade discouraged, manu' 
facturesfl^ a stand— Southey, 

{e) Kis delivery was hesitating ; he was often cU a stmdfor want of 
a word.— Macaulay. 

Stand on, take oneA- station oneself on, fTp ; take a 

position of resistance on the strength of ; rest on something for support; 

cf tH fVp ’tcsii) Ots?! Him j cffi ff 5 wrt •It^ ?riSni1 Tstifni 

's? I 

(a| When night came he took his stand with Horatio and Marcellas 
upon the platform.— Aata&’« Tales, 

{b) But I was not the person to be beaten offi in this fashion. 1 took 
my stand upon the promise.— /}(; Quwicey, 

(c) A criminal prosecution was filed in the King’s Bench. The defend- 
ant took his stand on the privileges of%he peerage.— ilfacattfay. 

(d ) The Tories had formerly taken their staif^d on the principle of 
non-resistance.— J/izcawfay. 

(e) The great monopolist took his stand on the principles of free-trade. 

Macad(ty> 

BtfWld to -remain fixed in (one’* purpose or opinion), 

«rRsW, ^ «ra) ^ ’tfil'srt’l ’ll ^111 ; p«raer«re in, Wl 
’flu ; abide by, 'W'tl wl ««« i 

(a) The Pope stood to his original determination to contiibute no- 
thing till the Spaniards were actually in^England.— 

^6) But now it is said, and I should stand to it— Thackeray* 

(e) Elizabeth would neither s^a7«it7igorouBly to the*defence of Eng* 
land, nor provide herself with alliances elsewhere.— 

(d) If he does not stand to his premise, he knows 1 wear a sword. 

Thaekeray- 

it) I meant what I said, and Hand to it^SheUey. 
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Btaitd up atflaiUfttt (stend afifaindt)«ioppose» resist, 

(а) They had*aB a class stood up firmly against the dispensing power 4 

Macaiday, 

(5> He stood up -nainfally aga^st Popery and despotisin.— iTacou^ay. 
(0 But neither the French power in India, nor that of any other 
European nation has, since the days of Clive, been able to sta7id up against 
England.— 

(d) Neither the King nor any party in the state would be able to stand 
against them.-~Macaulap. 

Stand up for -support, defend, be in favour of so as to b^ 

even ready to fight for, ^ 1 

{a) Would they suffer the ablest, the most eloquent member of their 
profession, the man who had so often stood up for their rights against civil 
power, to be treated like the vilest of mankind "{—Macaulay, 

(б) Brutus and Cassius who had killed Ctesar stood up for the Com- 
mon wealth.— 

Standard, come up to one’s -reach or rise to the point (of ex- 
cellence considered by one as a model), 

Sifll 

(cf) He never fails to bestow praise on those who though far from 
toning up to Ids standard of perfection, yet rose in a small degree above 
the common level of. their contemporaries. — Macaulay, 

Standard, flock to one’s » come in crowds to fight for one (the 
standard being an ensign of war borne as a signal for the joining together 
of several frdOpe betonging to the same body), TO 

(a) His popularity in the west was great, and though the gentry held 
aloof when te lAnded at Lyme, the farmers and traders sill flocked to his 
9miafd.—<keffn, 

(h) fhe old' Civalfffs would flocked to the royal standard, 

• Mamutay, 

(cj Mhny exiTei of the Marian party fhcked to his standard,— Mefimle, 
Standaird of rcbet&idn, dot up a>*declare war against the ruling 
authorhy, fmt wpv m\ \ 

{df He wne not prince against whom men would lightly venture to 
up a standa^ of rebellion.--* Macaulay, « * 

Tho t^gituent too had a few months before set Up the mnd- 
ard of r^llian at Ipswich.— i/acdufety; 

SiaodMd, leader with a view to fight foa him, 

W'f CTM I 
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(a) But for the solemn protestations by which the Ring had bound 
himself to govern according to the law for the future, they never would 
haveyomei Aw Btandard>---Macaylay, 

(i) Six thousand proteatant veterans were brooding in retirement 
over their wrongs, or had crossed the sea and joi?ieci the standard of 
William.— i^coW. 

Standard, set up one's «» raise a leader’s ensign of war inviting 
' people to come and fight for him, 

I 

{a) The King who had good intelligence of their movements set up 
his standard at Nottingham, where vast numbers resorted to him every 
Dickens. ^ 

(b) The Earl of Mar set tip Jameses standard in the Highlands.— 

Standing army, a=!a permanent body of troops, 

(a) Under the Plantagencts and the Tudors there had been no stand- 
ing army.^Macavlay. 

(5) The legions which constituted the standing army of the empire 
were relegated to the frontiers.— 

Standing, of long -existing for a long time, ^ l 

(a) Between him and the whole body of professional sailors there 
was a feud of long standing,^Macavlay. 

(6) This uneasy feeling on the frontier had been of long standing. 

Kaye. 

Stare one out of countenance -stare so as to confound or abash 
one, WtC? ^ ^ ; eclipse, 

throw into the shade, I 

(a) To stare Becky out of comteixmoe required a^ severer glance than 
even the frigid old Bareacres could shoot out of her dismal eyes,— 

(b) And there are garden-ornaments, as big as brass warming-pans, 
that are fit to stare the sun itself out of countenanM^^fhacheray, 

St6Urt, get the -be in advance, ; gain advantage over 

(another engaged in the same undertaking), 

Trti : begin before, WSt ^ StfS I 

(а) “Fine night,” said P— . “So much the worse” returned W,-' 
*^or they will have had all the advantage of the moon-light to gst the 

start of us.— i!)wAe?w. , 

• « 

(б) By her means Charles VII, was (frowned at Rheims, thus getting 
the start of his English rival— /Veemr^. 

(c) . The fear was that France might get the start and secure Mary 
Stuait for Anjou.— frowefe. 
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Start, fifive one a -enable one to begin life, ^ 
im\ I 

(ej) Having saved money by hia buBinese, he was willing to advance 
sufficient to gim hii son a start in the lucrative trade of cotton-printing. 

^ Smiles. 

Start up -rise suddenly from seat, ; come into exist- 
ence, i 

(а) As the door opened the gentleman started up with a Hullo ! 

Thackeray. 

(б) You don’t mean to say you have done any wrong to that dear 
little creature ? cried Pen, starting up in a great fury,— STAocfeeray. 

(c) New establishments have started up in different parts of the 
kingdom.— 

Starting^, at sat the outset of one’s career ; when one begins life, 

(а) Goldsmith at starting was a penniless man.— Quincey. 

(б) He gave me twenty pounds at starting^ and that was all he ever 
gave mo,— ‘Smiles. 

(c) His position at starting in life was little above that of an ordinary 
working man.— <Swiiie«. 

State, in = with all the pomp befitting one, 

; with due formality, WS \ 

(a) William came in state on that day to Westminster.— i/acawtoy, 

{h) He paid a visit to the Pope, and went in state through various 
Italian towuB.-^Dickens. 

(c) She came to my sisters to vhow it off, before she was presented 
in state by my Lady K^Thacheray. 

State, }i6 in<*b6 kept exposed to public observation before burial (as 
the dead body of a sovereign or of one holding a similiar position) ; 

(а) While theiQueen’s remains lay in state at Whitehall, the neigh- 

bouring streets were filled every day by crowds which made all traffic 
impossible.— J/ocaw^ay, ^ 

(&) The corpse % m under the ancient roof of the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and was interred in Westminsty Abbey. — McSoaulay. 

Stead, in one’s or its -in one’s or its place, 

(ci) He was deposed by his mother who put out his eyes and reigned 
in his stead. — Freeman. 

(б) A deputy might be appointed tff act wi his steod'^Maoaulay. 
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( 0 ) Ttky ;»>opodect to remedy tiboe by abrbgsttng t^er Seoitisb knr and 
introducing that of England in it$ Head,— Scott, 

(d) Havhig'driYeii away their ofUcoi^ they ejected otkerg in tkHr 
iteoA—RoherMon. 

Bt6alsmarchon*gainanadvt(btage over (another) unobserved, 
wn TO! ft? ; influence in one’s favour 

in anticipation of any opposite influence, TO! TO! fTORT 
* urW ; come dpo» one unperceived, ^ » proceed secretly to 

gain am advantage over an opponent, ^ 1 ? Hi *ffCH 

(а) “You know he is your rival, do you?’ said B. “He always hi,” and 
I want to Heal a jnarch him, was the reply.--2>{ejhfn«. 

(б) Every one sets himself off to the best advantage he can, and tries 
to itcal a march upon public opinion.~ira;i;^t^^. 

( 0 } We hurried as fast as possible to our coach, for the dim twilight 
had already HoUn a march upon us.— Warren, 

(d) As however a postponement of the Bill for a few days appeared 
to be inevitable, those who had intended to gain the victory by Healing a 
marchf now disdaimed that intention.— Jfcicau/oy. 

Steal out (steal away) “slip away unperceived, I 

(а) He Hole out gently, for his companion was sleeping dow, —Dicltm. 

(б) He will Heal out by the back-door.— Tom^s Cabin, 

( 0 ) And James stole away from the kingdom like a thief at night. 

Buckle. 

Steal upon (steal over) -come imperceptibly upon, HtK 

Hi W VtCH ^ ! 

(а) Yhe infirmities of age now began to steal upon Kant and betrayed 
themselves in more shapes than one.— /)« Quincey, ' 

(б) Its dark depressing influence stole upon their spirits and filled 
them with a dismal gloom.— 

(c) Eip now felt a vague approhensimi stealing* o^er him,— /iinng. 
Stealth, by = secretly so that others may not know, I 

(af l^he mother carried the girl away by Health^^fadaulay, 

(fi)’ His mother never saw hinr but once or twice and then ty stealth 

Bkkens. 

( 0 ) Do good by stedtH and blush to find it fame.— 

Steer cdeAT of •keep cle«k’ of, shun, 

(tf)i Be reoouiNts without exaggeratiioii the pahw and caution with 
which 'he sought to reform, while steering clear of innovati<mv-*ifor%. 

(6) Be enideavouiped bo 'HMr fUm O/both extfiemeei— 
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Step, at every «at every movemeat of the foot, ; in every 

point or proceeding ; at every etage, ^ i 

(а) One who travelled on foot sank at mr^ step np to the anclea in 
cl&y.’^Macaulay, 

(б) At everp step I had to contend for the honour and independence 
of my i 0 landerB.^Z>tf Quincep, 

(c) But it was becoming painfully evident that in Ireland there vrere^ 
two co-ordinate governments coming into collision at every etep, 

J)e Quincep^ 

(d) Breadalbane found himself, at every step of the negotiation, 
thwarted by the arts of his old enemy. -^-Macaulay, 

Step by step =» by degrees, by a gradual and regular process, 
apw, m I 

(a) He worked his way step by step, slowly yet surely.— 

(W 9uch was the old constitution of England out of which our pre- 
sent constitution has grown step by step.-^Freeman. 

iO Knowledge advances step by step and not by leaps.-— JfacawZay. 
Step, take a false = commit a blunder, cv1*l ^ 1 

(a) A false step taken in this matter cannot be recalled ; our coloniea 
once gone are gone for ever.^Froude. 

{b) It has been all my own fault ; though for the life of me I caunot 
see where I took the first false step, — Trollope, 

(c) This was no easy task. A single false step might be fatal ; and 
it was impossible to take any step without offending prejudices and rous- 
ing angry ^sions.— ifocatt^ay. 

Step in the right directioll, a=a judicious proceeding or measure, 
^ I , 

(a) It was only the other day that he introduced Mr. S. into his go- 
vernment. That this was a step in the right direction every one has 
acknowledged.^Traffope. 

(&) The officer on post louded his treasure in carts, conveyed it that 
eame night to thc^Government House— which doubtless was a step in the 
right direction,-^Varlyle, 

Step into one’s shoes (walk in the shoes of) (coUoq,) succeed 
one, 1 ' 

(a) Better men than you are dead, ajid you step into their shoes, 

Thackeray, 

(i) But show me a In this city who is worthy to walk the 
shoes of the departed Mr. Chuzzlewit.— 

(e) As aoop as Parliament meets and a new writ can be issued, Claver- 
iog retires, and J ffsp im his shoes, ^Thaekmy, 
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Stepping stone, a stone to keep the feet above the water or 
Diud in walking ; ^t*n 5*1 H Sf{ , 

(hg.) a means of progress or further advancement, ; a mean^ 

of gaining (something), cwt? ^ i 

(а) Obstacles apparently insurmountable had been interposed between 
him and the ends on which he was intent ; and those obstacles his geniua 

^ turned into stepping atones,— Macav^y, 

(б) It was' no stepping stone to his good opinion to be elastic and 
hopeful of pleasing under the shadow of his powerful displeasure, whether 
it were right or wrong.— 

/ Steps of, tread in the -follow the example of, 

©▼ »tt»( ifreiif, ’vfirai m i 

(fit) The present Queen was treading in the steps of her father, impri* 
soning prelates and otherwise doing evil, as he had done.— 

(6) He was treading in the steps of the English Edward II., and 
might come to the same end.-^Froude. 

Stick at nothing - not hesitate to do anything ; be ready to do any- 
thing and everything (however base) to accomplish one’s ends^ 

irtrfre TO, «W? ««« »rt^1 1 

(а) He sticJts at nothing that may establish his character as a wit. 

Addism, 

(б) He was a man indeed who stmk at nothing^ but who was incom- 
petent to perform the ordinaiy duties of his post. — Macaulay, 

(c) But he stuck at m sort of crime which could, even indirectly, 
tend to compass his ends.— /Veema^i. 

Stick in the mud - be fixed in the mud, I 

(a) The huge barricade cracked and gave way ; but the shock was 
such that the Mountjoy rebounded and stuck in the mud.-^MaSatday. 

Stick in one’s throat = remain fixed in the throat; cannot be 
uttered by one, ^ * 

(a) If such a disorder could have seized a Piet, Ijis friends wouhl 
have concluded a bone had stuck in his throat^Cowper, 

(h) Wherefore could 1 not pronounce * Wen” ? 1 had most need of 
blessing, and **amen” stuck in my throatShakespeasre, 

(c) He was crowned in his ^outh with the Covenant in his hand ; he 
died at last with the Host sticking in kis iihroat^Maeaulay^, 

Stick out -project or be prominent (from within), ^ ' 

(а) • His bones that were not seen stick ouL’^fible, 

(б) I am sure that underlip of his, with its contempt for mankind^ 
stuck out even more than it does in his portraits.'-'dmo^cfi 
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. Stick to - itdhere to, ^1^1, i 
(a) Atd thafa What I will stick to to the last day of ray life. 

Tkackmiy* 

(&) That lady Btwk to her through all her labours and made the work 
bearable.— 

Stick up -post, ^ oici \ 

{(!») Placfllxia were stuck v/p^^iiing prices on the heads of the ministers * 
of the crowh.— ifaeat«2eiy. 

Stick up for-stand firmly by,fFfl^ ^ \ 

(a) AlwuyB stick up for your husband, e^)ecially when he is in the 
wrong way.— 

Sting of, take away the - remdve the pain caused by, (CTtH 
(ff*!) ^ cw«?l I 

(rt) In his intercourse with the world, he appeared ignorant of those 
arts which double the value of a favour and take away the stvng of a 
refusal.— ifacaK^ay. 

Stink in one’s nostrils -be odious or hateful to one, 
im arc^T i 

(а) The very notion of cheap books stank in the nostrils of not only 
the ancient magnates of the East, but also of the new potentates of the 
West.— 

(б) A Whig stinks in hU nostrUs^ because to his eye modem Whiggism 
is “a negation of all principles”— Stephen, 

Stir up •'greatly excite, 1 

(а) It was during these wars th^t the great orator Demosthenes made 
himself famous by the speeches which he made to stir up his countrymen 
to act vigorously,— /VIeniaw. 

(б) Frederick tried to stir up all the other kings to a Crusade against 
these enemies.— /Veema». 

(c) But he did not tjonceive ^lat he was bound to be always stirring 
sedition against them.— 

Stock in trade -goods kept for sale (by a shopkeeper), ; 

the fittings and appliances of a workman, WltWl ^ ; waual 

weapons, ^ ew, I ' 

(ul There were i good many small shops ; but the only stock in trade 
S'ppeared to be heapa of childreDfWho wer8 crawling in and out at the 
doors, or screaming from the inside.— 

(^) Indeed the sufferers though}; themselves happy if by the sacrifice 
0* their stock in trade, they could redeem their limbs and their lives. 

MaMay, 
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(c) The $tock in trade requisite to set up an amateur in the de|^rt- 
ment of businesa is very slight and easily got together.— 

(d) Such charges were the standing material, the ttoeh in trade of 
eveiy^rator against every antagonist.— Quince^. 

Stock, live ^domestic animals used or raised on a farm, 

I 

(a) Betreat, from the exhausted state of their horses and camels, no 
less than from the prodigious encumbrances of their Im etook^ was ab 
soliitely out of the question.— .Ds Qidncey, 

Stock, take ■ prepare an inventory of the goods which a merchant 
has on hand, ^ ; compute with a view 

to determine the? sum total, m ’fPW I 

(а) The business of the servants of the Company was to take etock^ to 
make advances to weavers, to ship cargoes, and above all to keep an eye 
on private traders who dared to infringe the naonopoly. — Maeanla^* 

(б) There were manifold signs which seemed to indicate that the time 
to strike had arrived, and so the Sepoy began to take stock of his grievances 
and to set before him all the benefits of change. — Kaye, 

(c) When peace came again, he again began to tdke stock of hia 
troubles and to listen to strange reports— 

Stone, philosopher's a a pretended substance that was formerly 
supposied to have the property of converting eveiything into gold, 

(a) For four years he had been seeking the pkiffosofker's stone which 
wasanpposed to be the secret of making gold.^Golden Deecfe, 

(b) The discovery led to great results, and proved of far greater im> 
portanee than the discovery of the phUosopher^a stone would have been. 

Smilei. 

I Stoners throw of, within a -within a distance to ^hich a stone 
can be thrown by the hand ; at a short distance from, not veiy far from, 

^ ^ ^ 

(d) And the largest vessels may ride with safety y^Un a sttmie thf<r^ 
of the window.— 

(5) It was rather fortunate for him that a hackney-coachoStaud was 
mtkin a stonde throw of the house he wai( leaving.— WorrM. 

(c) Withiin a stands throw was another retreat— 

I Stop short-stop abruptly, ^ ; not to proceed any further, 

(a) I sAorf among the thick folkge outside.— jDiciM. 

(i) The Episcopal party in Scotland now stopped short in their career 
and would no longer keep pace with James's wishes.— 
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^ But he had not strength of mind to stop short in the path of evil. 

JHaeavlap: 

Stop to, put a ■■prevent from proceeding further, 771, 7t7 

(а) Several attempts were made by the friends of Hastings to put a 
stop to the iT\a,\,^Macaulay, 

(б) The winter put a stop to military operations.— 

(c) Thus, the intrigue was for a period put a stop to,—Soott 
Stop up s= block up, render impassable, ^$1771^7 77i 771 1 
(a) The streets were stopped up all day by groups of talkers and 
listeners.— 

Store, in#- in reserve^ i 

(a) I ought to be very grateful for the blessings I enjoy and those 
which are yet in stofe for mo.— Dickens, 

{f» But* better things were in store for the poor hoy.STniUes, 

{c) Each brought with him such victuals as he had in store,— Froude, 
Storm, raise excite a violent commotion, create a tumult, 7$ 
cm; ^5mC^fmt’t77ll 

(a) They were in hopes that they should be able to raise a storm such 
as would make it impossible for him to remain at the head of affairs. 

Macaulay, 

{h) But notwithstanding all Sey mourns eloquence, the contemptuous 
manner in which he spoke of the Association raAed a storm against which 
he could not stand.— ifScatifay 

(c) Whei^ the knowledge of (the fact came to her ears, she raised such * 
a ttorm as alniost killed -the poor coik>nel and drove his son half mad. 

ThaMscrap, 

Storm, by ■■take (a fortified place) by a violent and open as- 
ttult, C7t7 CTfrt 7r77l 77ll 

(а) The King besieged the Lord in his castle, swore that W would take 
the castle hp storm, and hang everj^ man of its defenders.— 

(б) The capital in many places presented the aspect of a city taken' 
hp storm,— Maeaulap, 

(c) The defenders were at the same time charged in front and the ' 
palace taken'^l^ storm,— Scott, ^ 

Story, a ooolwmd-bull {slang) tedious and* exaggerated story,, i 
» long, ra^lingmtory, ^ 4 

(«) He was bribed by J. to put me on a wrong scent by telling n" 
coek-and-6ttU sterp ot my sister and^our. friend T^^Dickens, ^ 

(k) •Tott have some about him I fancy, but you. 

never could explain yourself.— 
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(c) Goldftmith returned without the money, and cm the Uck of g 
wretched animal, telling his mother a cock-and-bull story of the moat 
amusing simplicity.— 

Strain at a gnat and swallow a oaxaelw make much fass about 
small offences but commit offences of real magnitude ; ^ 

Tftirt W ctNiriw wni i 

* {a) Ye blind guides, which strain at a ynat and maUow a caml 

Bible. 

(6) Neither did his scruples obey any known law ; he could suiallow 
a caml and strain at a gmt--~De Quinceyn 

(c) She will consider it your fault if we quarrel, because you strain a< 
a gmt in this w4y, and refuse to do F. a good turn,— George ElioL 

Strain a point « go a little beyond the letter of one's instructions ; 
exceed the bounds of strict law or morality j ^ ^ 

cJitrt ^ ^ 1 

(a) Nobody hates bribery more than I. 3ut I have to do with a set 
of men who must be managed in this vile way or not at all. I mast 
e^wn a pointj or the countiy is lost.— ifcwauioy. 

{b) It was necessary for him to learn what he was to expeot from 
Shan. Straining a point at the risk of offending Elizabeth, he accepted 
the service of Stukely and sent him to Shan’s castle.— 

(c), If the bishops would take an oath to submit to any sentence 
which the Pope might pass upon them, he would strain a pmt and ab* 
solve them,— Frowcfo, 

(<i) You have no absurd opinions to combat, no jxdnt lo strain^ no 
adversary to crush, no fool to annoy— you are actuated by fear or favour 
tp no man.— 

Strain every nerve««6xertall one's power to the utmost degree, 
^ >rt«iT ^ I 

(а) They sfrawed eveiy iwrw to kee^ their o^n province in perfect 
order.— 

(б) Meanwhile Lewis was straining every nerve to win the. command 
of the Channel— Grew. 

(c) While the north was ^us in fulk commotion) government vere 
straining every to meet the emergency.— 

(d) She was straining dsery nm^ to supply the an army 

which the plague was destroying.— 

Strain, in a « in a style or vein, t 

(d) Though composed in a grand dnd ambitious strain, every sentence 
was hailed with loud laughter,— 
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it- 

(ft) The pamge oitiad tQ ooi^fat^ Cblumbup is in a strain of gross ridi- 
cule, unworthy of SQ grave a (heologiaQ.-^/mfij7, 

(c) And inf this confidential the conversation continued for a 
considerable %\mr^Th^k&rQ^y. 

Strain on, putaput a harden upon, i 

(a) He thought of the strain which would have been put tm his con- 
science, had he come up there tq sit in London as Bishop of Westminster* 

TroUope. 

Strain one’s eyes* overexert the eyes (implying undue tension of 
the muscles to see objects at a distance), W 

CW<I1 ^ I 

(a\ In vain did they strain thdr eyes over the distaiA waters to catch 
a glimpse of their coming frienda— iVe«co^^. 

(ft) The baron mounted the highest tower, and strainsd Ms eyes in 
hopes of catching a distant sight of the count and his men.— 

Strait, be in a* be in a dilemma or embarrassed state, ?whl ^ I 
(a) The Lords were in a great strait. They knew that they were in 
the wrong. Yet they were determined not to proclaim that they had 
been guilty of injustice.— ifocuftZay* 

(ft) The Bishop was in a strait ; for he was himself one of the seven 
who had signed the invitation and his conscience would not sufier himta 
utter a falsehood.— ifapaitZay. 

(e) He ^ (a a great Not to give battle was to be guilty of 
direct disobedience. To give battle was to incur serious risk of defeat. 

* Macaulay, 

Stjraita, in,*in distress or difficulty, CTt^ ^ I 
(a)i Prussia was then in great straits for money.— 

(ft) The Emperor Charles V. sat w sore Semite in the Tyrol, encom- 
passed by his enemies,— J/. Arnold, 

Stream, sail, smm or go witjft tbs » move along with others in 
the s^me direction, without making any effort to think or act for oneself ; 
have no opiniop o^ one's own ; show no opposition to the will of the 
“laiority ; c!rtc5 tl ^ cm\ I 

(a) To sail mth the to ag^ree with the company, is not his 

humour,— 

(ft), I^erha^ he with the jtreamf vpt having oouiage to oppose ii 

* 

lo) All the Peers, but a. few,, would take her side i they twKht a]vpear 
tO’b^ewMMiin^ tht ilretm, htat they would elnhe deer from it when 
the time came for action.— JVoueb. 
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(d) It is true that the critic has many ten^tations <0 
sUmm^ to make one of the party movement.— J/i Arnold* 

Stress of weather « violent winds, omsft W < 

(ai He hastily indited a note to Mr. W. merely informing him that 
he was detained by stress of weaSher.^IHchm* 

(6) Scarcely had tha ship been two days at sea, when she was driven 
, by stress of weather to Newcastle.- IriSing. 

(c) When driven by stress of weather to set foot on the shores of 
Calabria, he refused again to embark.— i/mvoZe. 

Stress on, lay** press (a point) so as to make it prominent ; attach 
importance to ; cwt^ CSt3 Pral ^ 

(а) I am not lading too much stress on this point ; for it applies most 
emphatically to our particular case.— 

(б) He laid great stress on the fact of his having taken Oliver in and 
cherished him, when without his timely aid he might have perished with 
hunger.— jWcfens. 

(c) They lay stress upon what is uncertain, obscure, and afflicting, 
and they pass lightly over all the rest.— J/'. Arnold* 

(rf) The Duke would not have laid any stress upofi Dr. Parr’s autho- 
rity in a question merely political.— Da Quincey* 

Stretch, at a = continuously, I 

(a) He inquired whether it was consistent with the conduct and char- 
acter of a gentleman to go to sleep for six and twenty hours at a stretch 

Diehm* 

%• 

(&) But to keep up the same abstinence and labour conjoined under 
the burning Arabian sky for 48 hours at a stretch is, ^ believe, peculiar to 
the animals of the breed.— 

Stretch a point « go a little beyond rule or beyond what is usual 
and right j ftw 5ft ^ f 

(a) They will be kind to him for his own sake, and if not to the full 
extent 1 could wish, they will stretch a point, I am sure, for mine. 

Diciens- 

(5) Sir Henry Lawrence wrote to meZio urgently to send every man 
who could be spared, that we concurred in thinking that it was our duty 
to run some risk here, and stretch a poinf for the relief of gCawnpore. 

Stretch, be on the^be in a state of continuous struggle or effort ; 
be exerted to the utmost ; sfl ; ' CfW ftW 

Iteni I 
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(a) The anxiety of that one item keeps the mind continually itpon t/a 
$Mck—J)iekenB, 

(&) Every man’s invention seemed <m the 8tretoh*^Seott. 

{c) Conjecture was on the atretch to divine the cause of this phenome* 
non*—De Quinceif. 

Strioken in years « advanced or worn with age, I 

(а) To judge from your physiognomy, you are now well Btrichen in 
yeari*~^Irving. 

(б) And now this wise and good man, stricken in yean^ lay sick unto 
death, with all this great turmoil about him.—JTayfl. 

(c) Though he was well stricken in years and cruelly tortured by dis- 
ease, his ambition was still as ardent as ever.— 

Strike acroes ® go crosswise over, i 

(а) He astutely forsook the open road, and struck across the fields. 

Kaye, 

(б) He quitted the house, striking across the fields so as not to run 
any risk of encountering Mr. C’s carriage.— Eliot, 

Strike a bold stroke 3 : make a daring attempt, OWl I 

(a) Ginkell determined on striking a bold stroke,---Macaulay, 

Strike against =» dash against, be stranded on, ’ll 

(а) He attempted it ; but wanting her youthful agility, he struck 
his head against a spar and sank like lead. — De Quincey, 

(б) If you want to see a man whose whole life has be^ wrecked, by 
an unlucky rock against which he struck as a boy,— here he is, Arthur, 
and so I warn you.— TAocieray. 

Strike a note* cause a muskal instrument to sound, C7tH ^ 
; (fig.) Ijive utterance to a sentiment, 

I 

(а) Every time he spoke, something was seen to twitch and jerk up 
in his throat, like the little hammers in a harpsichord when the notes are 
struck,~^Dicken8, 

(б) His work produced an instantaneous effect on the community. He 
had struck a note which found an echo in every bosom.— iVwcort, 

Strike at*give a blow to. ^ 1 

(a) And the foolish boy stnsck with his dagger at the clerk.— 

(ft) Then he struck at T. who with like address guarded the cut.— iTayd, 
/(o) In executing the arrest, die struok^at the privileges of the Fairlia- 
^nt^Jfacaulay. 

(d) It was not so with his n^xt measure, which, by striking at a pit- 

^fisge essential to the nobility, gave a general alarm to the whole order. 

Sobertm, 
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Strike one deads Strike one so as to cause death, 

cm I 

(a I One dear kinsman had just been struck dead before his e^res. 

Macatdat/, 

(b) Two horses, which in the field always closely followed his person 
were stnick ckad by cannon shots.— 

Strike one dot(ma*8trike one so as to throw one down, 

CWl Ofeirt ; thoroughly disable one, WfinU cm » kill, W?| I 

(n) In this fight, being again struck dom into the dHch, she was 
abandoned by the whole Bxmj,— Dickens, 

(b) The Dnke of Ormond was struck down by the press ; and in an- 
other moment he^would have been a corpse.— ifocatt?oty, 

(c) Like Hector, when striuik down prostrate by Ajax, he was in an 
instant covered by a thick crowd of shields.— 

(d) The strongest and healthiest man may be stricken down in a mo- 
ment, by accident or disease.— 

(s) The pride of the race was struck down as the first-bom of Pharaoh, 

Thackeray. 

Strike for* make a strong effort to get, ^ ftW CSi\ I 

(а) The French King and Queen really intended to strike far the Eng- 
lish crown.— jFVottds. 

(б) They thought that the time had come for them to strike for their 
liberties, for their lives, for their religions.— 

(c) Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fsxao.’^Odldsmith, 

Strike hotae ^go into one’s heart,«afflict one in the most vital part, 
^ ^ cwein I ^ 

(a) She perceived that her shaft had struck Uncle Tom^s Cabin, 

(A) Blunt words strike home.^Froude, 

(c) And in the utter loneliness surrounding him, there wks an appeal 
to F, that struck home. ^Dickens, 

Strike in -come in suddenly ; interpose, cwt^ ^ • 

(а) ‘‘Why were you glad ?” said Langton. “You surely had no doubt 
of this before f* Hereupon Johnson struck in ; “No ; the merit of ike 
Tromller is so well established that Mr. /ox’s praise cannot aUgme&t it, 
nor his censure diminish ^Blaek, 

(б) Generous and quick in Xll his emntions and regarding himself ab 
the innocent occasion of all these taunts, Walter now struck ii^ with all 
the earnestness he hlt-^Dichens, 

Stnke in with«>side with,4«n i 

(c*) To assert this is to strike in with the enemies of God,— 
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(5) When folly or superstition strikes in with this natural depravity of 
temper, it is not in the power of even religion itself to preserve the charac- 
ter of the person,— jIcWwow. 

Strike into - trrn abniptly into, ; go into, 

^ ; penetrate into, OT 1 

(a) She rose and struck into the opposite path that led to Aram’s 
house.— 

Id) As the tourist strikes into the interior, difficulties of all sorts 
multiply.— iVewoW. 

(c)’ It like a dagger into the wounded and tender heart of Helen. 

Thackeray, 

Strike money, coin or medal stamp or coin money, 

1 

(tt) He struck money ^ conferred titles, blocked up the fortified towns 
and amused the people with promises of assistance.— 

(6) And their mint struck only the imperial coin. — Macaulay. 

(c) And after shedding the blood of the helpless victim, he struck 
medals to commemorate the inglorious victory. — Merivale. 

(d) They had a medal struck to commemorate the event.— JDicAifirw. 

Strike oflf- separate by a blow, ; erase from a register or 

account, ; print, I 

(a) Then his head was struck of at a hlcw.^-Dickens. 

(h) The rest were attorneys stritck off the roll. — Macaulay. 

(c) Many thousands of copies were struck off and brought to his room, 
whence they were distributed over the whole country.— ifacaw/ay. 

Strike off to or into»tum suddenly to, 

I • 

(а) He struck off to the right again.— 

(б) Nor stopped they once to breathe, until the leader sinking off in- 
to an angle of the field began to search the ditch and hedge ad joining. 

Dickens. 

(c) When they* had nearly reached the foot of the mountain, they 
suddenly strvdc o/in a different direction.— 

Strike one aJl of a heap Aco^^o^.) — take one by surprise, cvl^T 
^ ; fascinate one, ^i|i SRt I 

(<») “ This i%a new sort of noyorning cHl,” said M. drawing a long 
breath. <‘It strikes one all of a heap.*^--^ Dickens. 

(5) We went to the play one night, and Pen. was struck all of a heap 
^ithMiss. F. — Thackeray. 

Strike on or upon « be stranded upon, 1 

49 
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(а) Once the keel struck on a sand-bank and was with some 
got off.— J/ocovZay. 

(б) Ships at sea during an earthquake feel such a blow from it, that 
the sailors often rush upon deck fancying that they have struck upon a rock. 

Kingskj/, 

StrikB one with ^ excite (some strong emotion, as surprise, horror, 
disgust Ac.) in one, (^*11^ ;.strotig- 

ly impress one with, surprise, (M^ I 

{a) Their moral and intellectual littleness struck us with disgust. 

Macmhy. 

(6) Some of those crimes which to us appear the most odious would 
have struck an Ifaliau of the 15th century with equal horror,— ifacaw^ay 

(c) She struck her mother with awe by the grandeur of her ideas and 
the depth of her theories.— TVoWope. 

{d) I was much struck with the eloquence of his conversation. 

De Quincy. 

(e) He was struck with the facility with which the task was perform- 
ed.— Oraii?. 

(f) The Normans were struck with tho close array of the English army. 

Freemn, 

Strike out = remove (one’s name) from, C^TSlTl ; cut out, 

TfIfKl oreri j go to work, ; devise, 1 

(а) His name was strwk out of the list of Privy Councillors. 

Macaulay, 

(б) Lord Stanhope at once struck the clause out as ridiculous. 

Froufle. 

tr 

(c) Hating with a bitter hatred those Mahomedans, they struck out 
with hearty good will. The rioters were soon dispA-sed and quietude was 
restored to the city.— Zayc. 

(d) This, like all really great ideas, was not entirely struck out by a 
single man.— 

Strike out a new path - discover or devise a new path or course, 

(а) Believing that the old road is worn out and useless, he seeks to 
strike (rut a nsw one for himself.— 

(б) With all the boldness of an original genius he had struck out uw 

entirely new course of treatm^at quite opposed to the usual method. 

V « Dickm^ 

(c) The sculptor determined to strike out a new 

Strike the key-note “sound the fundamental or first tone, 

areni ; enunciate the principle of, ^ ’ 


path for himself. 
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to) He e^ike* the key-note, and expects his hearers to make out the 
melody.— 4ra(»«^ay- 

[ff) In this mode of doing the work he itruck^ as it were, the hiy-mte^ 
of the policy he was about to pursue throughout his reign.— fields. 

(c) He invites all mankind to accept the Revelation of the Divine 
Scriptures which declare that their true and eternal city is not Rome at 
all, but God’s own city. He thus striJcei the hy^note of all Christian 
apologies in after-times. — Merivale. 

Strike up -■be beaten, ; begin to sing, ^ I 

(а) When the legs of the dying men qiiivered in the last agony, the 

colonel ordered the drums to stnh tty.—3hcaulay. ’ ^ 

(б) The Ilighlamlers struck up the stirring strain of ^ “the Cam^ oells 
are coming.”— /iTaye. 

(rj) At the foot of the scaffold, they again strih up the hymn of 
Marscillese. — Carlyle, 

Strings to one’s bow, have two = have in readiness two expe- 
dients or materials for action, W \ 

ia) I wrote most of the “Miscellanies” there for Foreign, Edinburgh| 
and other Reviews, obliged to keep several atringa to my bow, and took 
serious thought about every part of every one of Carlyle. 

Stroke, at one (at a stroke) -by a single blow, vlw ; by one 
decision or effort, at once, 1 

(a) This was at one stroke displacing all the Presbyterian ministers 
who might scruple at once to become Episcopalians. — Scott. 

(b) The allowance of the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a stroke 
from £320000 a year to half that sum. — Macaulay. 

(c) Yes, “ ruined” !— all the hard savings of many yeaw^ labour and 
economy gone at a stT^ke . — Warren. 

Strokeiof the pen, by a«by a single word written^ (implying an 
absence of any great effort), ^ % 

<1)1 ) I * ^ 

(a) It broke up the very foundations of property, and by a stroke p/ 
the pan, as it were, "Converted a nation of slaves into freemen.— jPmeoW. 

(^) The present limit can be altered by a stroke of the pen.’-LMoek, • 

(c) The Punjab, like Scint^, was turned by a stroke of the pen into a 
British Province.— 

Stroke o&polioy, a^a cldyer measffire (by which some advantage is . 
intended to be gained), ^ I 

(<») N ot only these eminent statesmen^ , but even auch inferior men as 
Galonne and Maleaherbes looked on it as et stroke to attach privi- 

i^ges yfkkh superstition had con8ecrate<i.7-jBac/[;fo. 



(6) But' whatevet ^eUits CWui may have eommitted, there can be 
$ttle doubt that the expedition iteelf waa an able and effective Urohe of 
poliey,’--MerivaUo 

Stroke to, give the flnlshing^gi^e the last touch to a pic^re 
which completes it do the last thing necessary' to the completion of, 
^ ; give the last blow to, I 

'fa) He will give one of the finuhing etrohes to it.— 

(5) This crowning instance of the paralysis of British authority gave 
tii0niiUng eiroke to all law and order in the district.— 

Strong, come it (colloq.) -exaggerate it, ; go too far,?rtet- 

&) n I 

/ f (o) I do see yJiur drift ; it is my opinion that you are coming it a great 
deal too eirong. --Dickens. 

(J) In the case of the candles, I approve of her parsimony. Much 
mischief is brewed by candle-light. But it was coming it too strong to 
allow no tobacco.— Z)« Quinceg. 

Stmok by lighting, be - be suddenly destroyed by lightning, 

^ im \ 

(a) Some of these trees were hollow, some few were struck hg lightning^ 
stood white and })a,re.^Diokens. 

struck off at heat, be - be written off with a single or unremitted 
affort, be written oflf on the inspiration of the moment, 

vtif 

(a) His essays were short enough to be struck off at a heat, and many 
we know were written with extrenae rapidity.— i/bmon. 

jjt) Shakespeare has a magic power over words. They are struck of 
.of a heatoSazliit, 

^tnick with, be » be suddenly affected with (some oi^erpowering 
disease), ^nr orWtJFtV ITSTl I 

;(o) He was struck mtk apoplexy, aijd within "twenty -four hours waa 
1;^ a corpse in his own house.— 

(&) She was appalled by hearing that Johnson iiad been struck uit^ 

■S^Sj^l^ lflook,a-any cause of ^tumbling, trWW»t1»ltfW 
obstacle in pne^s way that causes one to fall into error, 

TO ^ 

(a) Believers who had stronger minds were commanded to soothe him 
by large compliances, and carefully to remove out of his path every stuinb” 
ling block which could cause him to offend.— ifocaa^y. 

(b) Such division as this between persons believing in the same go<l 



aad the BanSl revelation cannot bl&i a stufMing block of the gravest 
kind to all thoughtful and far-sighted men.-^Euskin, 

(c) This seems to be the origin of that difference between religious 
theory and religious practice, of which tteologians complain as a stianUing 
block and an ^yii^Buckk. 

Substance, in = substantially, ; in its essential import, 
in reality, ^ ^ I 

(а) Her account was in substance correct.— 

(б) We have framed — such in substance was his resiaoning — a law 
which has in it nothing exclusive. — Macaulay, 

(c) The royal letter to the Assembly was eminently wise in sttbstafice 
?md impressive in language.— 

(d) As soon as the Parliament met, a Bill for regulating elections, 
differing little in substance from the Bill which the King had refused to 
pass in the preceding session, was brought into the House of Commons. 

Macaulay, 

(e) Even the control of the purse of the nation must have passed, not 
perhaps in form but in suhtance^ to that body.— 

Sucoeew, l?e crowned with* be rewarded with success, terminate 
Buccessfully, ^ppii I 

(a) His plans were about to be crowned with success,~--Mcmulay, 

(&} When his perseverance was finally crowned with success^o wa% 
about his fifty-sixth year.— 

(c) But his perseverance and ability seemed likely to he crowned with 
mcess^ wh^n a fs^r more formidable danger showed itself in a distant 
quarter.— ifocuw?ay. 

Succession, intone after another, ^ I In rapid sumsdo^ 
rapidly ons after another, 1 

(a\ The other sufferer^ were then led up in sticcession,—Macualay, 

(5) Not satisfied \;fith this, he proceeded to make other ipstr^ mentq 
in succession^r-Smiles, ' ; 

(c) Various pabiphlets from his pen shortly appeared in rapid svfices- 
sion^'^iSniiles, 

(d) And a crowd of decr<^s against the sectaries appeared in rapid 
tuccession^Macaulay, 

Such andasuch * so and so, ; certain, 

(things) ?srt5n ^ fw i of such a nature, ^ I The 

phrase is used when one does not^wish to particularise things or persons, 
{a) I saw him yesterday, or such a day, 

With such and suck^Shakespeare, 
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(5) The sovereign authority may enact a law, commanding guch and 
iuch an action.— 

(o) She would only have to say that she wanted mth and $uch a thing 
to be so and so.— 

(d) You are asked to swear that he was at your school for a given 
number of years, was lost under such and such circumstances, is now found 
by you in suck and such keeping.— Z)ioi;ew5. 

Suoh as it is « plain, poor, insignificant or feeble as it is (implying 
that the thing is not of any high order), 

(a) I have long wanted to tell you my story such as it w, and would 
have told it to y^u earlier but that it is a sad one and contains another’s 
Thackeray. 

(6) But his morality, such as it was^ was consistent.— TAaotoay. 

(c) The boy had the benefit of his parent’s instruction, such as itvm^ 
but of that he is said to have been somewhat negligent.— ;S'«u7e«. 

(d) But his Toryism, such as it was, he had held fast to through all 
changes of fortune and fashion. --Macaulay. 

(e) The check, such as it wasy which the authority of the chiefs extend- 
ed over malefactors, was entirely dissolved by the downfall of their power. 

Scott, 

Suok, give feed a child by making it draw milk from the breast, 

(a) Two of her women attended her, one who gave suck to the Prince, 
and one whose ofiice was to rock his cradle. — Macaulay* 

(b) But Romulus and Remus were/ortunately saved by the attentions 
of a she-wolf and a wood-pecker ; the wolf giving them suck and the 
wood-pecker protecting them from insects.— 

(c) I have given suck ; and know ^ 

How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me.’^Shakespsare, 

Sudden, on a (of a sudden)->soo|}er than was expected, suddenljt 
I All of a sudden (all on a sudden)=all at once, i 

(a) On a sudden all was changed.— iraca?(?ay. 

{h) So hot a fever was not to be cooled on a sudden*^FfOude. 

(c) So, of a suddeUf he completely /itered the whole manner of his 
Wh*— Dickens* ^ 

id) Alima sndden the co&ch stopped.— t 

(e) It was dark when the cannonading stopped all of a sndden* 

Tha€kmy‘ 

Sufferance, by -by a negative consent (by not being forbidden), 
•ni 3RJ| I 
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(а) Into her private parlour, my brother and I had tlie at all 
times ; he as a favourite ; I, hy sufferance^ as a sort of shadow that ran 
after his person.— i)s Quincey. 

(б) In process of time, sometimes liy sufferance^ sometimes by special 
leave and favour, they erected to themselves oratories.— jJooJfcer. 

Suit, follow -follow the example of others, 1 

(a) They might any day following the suit of their military brethren, 
release the prisoners in the jails, carry off the coin in the treasuries and 
murder every Christian in the district— 

Suit the action to the word ^ adapt the gestures to the matter 
spoken or to the passion to be expressed, 

M ; make one’s deeds correspond to one’s words, 

^ I 

(a) Suit the action to the word^ and the word to the action. 

Shakespeare, 

(b) Your admiration of my girl brings tears to my eyes. The captain 
suited the action to the word) and his eyes were suffused with water. 

Thackeray, 

Suggestion of, at the*=at the hint made by one, I 

(a) The coachman, doubtless at the suggestion of his master who was 
seated inside, invited the youth to mount the box beside him.— iSV?ii7c^. 

Sum and substance of it is, the - the purport or gist of it is ; the 
principal points of a narrative or argument viewed together come to this, 
C’lfS I 

(а) The sum and suhsta'nce of this revelation was simply— “Believe in 
God and lead a good life.”— if. Arnold, 

(б) The story woihld be tedious if given in the beadle’s words ; ob^ 'ipy- 
ing as it did some twenty minutes in the telling ; but the sum and^uh 
stance of it wasj tliat Oliver was a foundling born of low and vicious 
parents.— 

Sum up* summarise, condense, ; add up, 1 

(a) Every one*of the jurors must hear every word of the evidence 
and every argument used on either aide. The case is then summed up by 
the Judge. — Macaulay, \ 

(ft) George Stephenson, when addressing yonng men, was accustomed 
to sum up bisi best advice to ^them in #he words, “Do as I have done, 

persevere.”— 

(c) When we sum wjoall the useful tniths which we owe to that pbilo» 
wphy, to what do they amount ^•^Macaulay. 

Summon up -call into action, \ 
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(а) He thought that hb death was now imminent and ^wmnoMd up 
all his courage to meet his approaching doom.— 

(б) He summoned up all his strength for one last trial and bent his 
faltering steps towards the house.— 

Suiii in the » exposed to the rays of the sun, C^CST I 
(a) The thrasher ever and anon looks forth from his barn-door, whilst 
,his wife sits at the cottage-poroh spinning in the sun,’— Knight 
Sun is set, one’s = one’s good fortune is at an end, 

1 

(a) The sun of England is set if the Catholics exercise political power. 

Macaulay, 

Sun, undei/ the = in the world, I 

(а) There is no new thing under the sun,’— Bible, 

(б) If we judge of the English by this rule, there is not a poorer na- 
tion under the sun,— ’Goldsmith, 

Sunshine, bask in = enjoy prosperity, i 

(a) The favoured of fortune hashed in perpetual sunshine,— Fronde, 
Support of, in - in confirmation of, in corroboration of, ; 

in defence of, \ 

(а) His reply was in support o/the proposition of Columbus.— 

(б) In support of theie arguments the example of tlie Dutch was cited. 

Macavlay, 

(c) He was exerting all his great authority and influence in support 
o/the crown,— 

Sure, to be •certainly, without dpubt, ^ I 

(fl) “ Is Miss W. with you ?” **To be sure^ she is.” — Dickens, 

(6) “Which is the most durable, a hard thing o*r a soft thing f “A 
hard thing to be sure^^ replied the mandarin.— G'o^cfomtVA. * 

(c) England is, to be swe^ a very expensive country ; but a million of 
millions has been expended in making it habitable*and comfortable. 

Sydney Smith, 

Sure of, make -make certain, ▼'ifl 5 

secure so as to render escape impossible, ^ *11 

I 

(a) His principle was to make sure of safety and comfort and to let 
greatness come i/ it would.— ifeoaz«/ay, 

. {b) And to make sure of their fiddler, they this time lodged him in the 

very splitting-mill itself.— /Smt/es. 

( 0 ) «Into this the treacherous king h&d infused a deadly poison, to 
make sure of Hamlet, if Laertes failed.-^Zamfr. 
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Surprise, take one by -come upon one unawares; confuse, per- 
plex or astonish one by anything sudden or unexpected, 

^ Wue 

(a) Covered by the darkness, they marched quietly on, and took the 
tmiiy completely by surprise.— Kaye, 

(i>) The abruptness of the farewell did indeed take Lester by surprise. 

Lytton. 

(c) The death of Charles II took the nation by surprise. — Macaulay. 

((f) Although her face was wonderfully composed, it was apparent 
that she was wholly taken by surpi'ise. — Dickens. ^ 

{e) “Give me this moment a full and sraightforward account of what 
you know.” Fenwick was taken by surprise and asked for time. — Macaulay. 

Suspense, be in - be in a state of uncertainty, 

; be undecided, I 

(a) The fate of Preston was long in suspense. — Macaulay. 

(b) The fifth year closed, and still the event was in suspense. 

Macaulay. 

(c) Nor was he long in suspense.— Dickem. 

((/) The question remained in suspense till the last day of the session. 

Macaulay. 

Suspense, keep one in » keep one in a state of uncertainty, fV 

i 

(а) Not to keep the reader any longer in suspense^ the eyes were the 
wandering eyes of Mr, G,, and that body was the body of the same 
gentleman. — Dickens. 

(б) And for a lon|f time Columbus was kept in suspense., vainly await- 
ing the repqrt that was to decide the fate of his application, — Irving. 

Suspicion, be above -be beyond the reach of calumny, ^^>11 
’ll I 

(n) He divorced his wife, %ot because she was guilty, but because 
‘‘Caesar’s wife,” as liie said, “should be above 8uspicion.^^~-Merivale. 

Swallow up - exhaust or consume; appropriate, engulf, 

Be swallowed up in = be abiorbed in, be engrossed by, 

I ' 

(a) All this will pretty well swallow u^ your income, and I know you 
Jttust live close.— J%ac)& 5 ray. * 

(ft) The speculation was disheartening and unprofita hie, swallowing 
wp a very large amount of capital •without any result.— • 

(«) These territories which belonged to the Pope were swallowed up 

France,*— /Vfltfwiaw. 

50 
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(c?) An earthquake of terrible violence laid waste the flourishing 
colony. Whole plantations changed their place. Whole villages were 
up.^Macaula^, 

(6) The ideal saint is a nature of inefable sweetness and serenity, a 
nature in which struggle and revolt is over, and the whole man swallmd 
up in love.— 

(f) His whole soul was swallowed up in ambition. — Warren. 

Swear allegriance, fealty or fidelity to -take an oath of being 
true or faithful to (a sovereign or state), ^ 

^ ^enrl I 

(а) Dartmouth though he had mom allegiance to the sovereigns who 
were in possession, was one of their most active enemies. —Macaulay, 

(б) He had sworn fealty to William and Mary, and had plotted against 
t heixL— Macaulay. 

(c) Their constant machinations against the government to which they 
had sworn fidelity brought a reproach on their order and on Christianity 
itself.— JKatcaw^ay. 

Swear at - curse, ^ i 

(a) He growled and swore at Miss Osborne as vm9y.—Thachray. 

(5) He timrs at her, treats her brutally, and laughs at her religion. 

Froude. 

• Swear to = declare (on oath) something to be beyond doubt, 

CTtH fVj ^C< ) ; bind oneself by oath to 

(or to observe), ewR 'STfewR I 

(a) I watched her malicious glanoc.s, whilst the landlord was talking ; 
and I could eivear to her traitorous intentions. — De^uincey. 

Xb) He refused to take the oath, not because he objected to the pro- 
position, but because his conscience would not suffer him toW^ar to any 
proposition whatever.— ifacawtoy. 

(c) You know we are sworn to BGcrerj, ^ffelps. 

Sweep away (sweep off) == destroy completely,, take away all trace 
of, ^41 ^ fsj HI HtlT W Hi ; cany off, 

(a) A few days sufficed to sweep away all law and order.— 

(6) In thirf way he tried to sweep away all the old Institutions of 

Hungary.— FreemaJt. • * 

(c) The disease had generally spared those who had warm garments, 
and had swept away by thousands thosr who were thinly clad.— 

(d) Famine aided the diseases which swept them off in large numbers- 

Scott 
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(d) A pestilence broke out which iwepi off uumbera in the city. 

Mefivale. 

Swdep of, maJce a clean = destroy or extirpate thoroughly, 5r[T|t 

<m\ I 

(a) Evidence was not sifted too curiously when the object was to make 
a clean sweep of a nest of vipers,— 

(b) The duke had bought up nearly all the debts which had been secured 
upon the property, and now could make a clean sweep of it.— 

Sweet upon, be -be affectionate or tender towards, 

^ ^«ifi 1 

(a) I think he is sweet upon your daughter.— 

(i) He was very sfweet upon Amelia, and offered for l^er in spite of all. 

Thackeray, 

(c) Lord Ilighgate was very sweet upon Ethel wo^r, -^Thackeray, 

Swell the ranks of o increase the number of, ‘?fw ^?rl, 

(а) And the world generally casts them aside, to swell the ranks of 
the grumblers and railers against fortune,— 

(б) It had also been oxfwcted that the Covenanters of the west would 
hasten to swell the ranks of the army of King William.— J/acati^ay. 

(o) But the excitement of victory, and the intense sympathy with 
their unexampled triumph had again swelled their ranks.^De Qidncey, 

{d) To these were added numerous troops of brigands ready to sfwdl 
the ranks of a national movement,— 

Swell the tide of -awell the current of ; (fig) reinforce, support, 

1 * ^ 

(a) But they had broken into rebellion at Rohtuck, and now gone to 
iwell the tide of rebellion within the walls of Delhi.— Aays. 

Swell UP -increase, I 

(a) She gave a ten-pound note wliich swelled up the snm total to a 
respectable amount.— 

Swing, in full = in full progress, ^ ; in the hurry and bustle, 

^ ^ m ; in ^inrestrained enjoyment, at the height, I 

(a) No new works of public improvement are to be entered upon ; 
many already in full swing are-Jp be abajidoned.— A(3fye. 

{h) He had been lamed by the blow ; and when he ought to have been 
on the sick-list^he was in the full swing oh active employment.— Aoys. 

(c) Sparta, in the full swing of her power, with all Greece crouching 
before her, could yet cast aside with scorn the suggestion to carry ven- 
geance beyond the bounds of polftical necessity.— 

Sword, put to the "kill, \ 
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(a) Near fifteen hundred of the vanquished were put to the emrd, 

Macaulay, 

(5) The Eoinan officei’s captured in their ranks were put to the mord, 

Merivale. 

Sword, sheathe the » put the sword into the scobbard, 

; put an end to war or enmity, I 

(a) They caused the aohliers to sheathe their sworde in the face of the 
enemy,— 

(6) When in 1678, the States-General, exhausted and disheartened, 
were desirous of repose, William’s voice was still against sheathing th 
sword. — Maca'iday. 

Sworn of, - be admitted as a member of (some secret committee) 
on oath, TlTtClS C’lt^ ^ m 

I 

(а) In 1616 Sir Francis was sworn of the Privy Council. — Macaulay. 

(б) Hastings was sworn of the Privy Council.— 


T 

T, to a correct in all points, 1 

{a) Your sketch of the old Russian Princess and her little boy gambling 
was capital. Colonel B. knew her, and says it is to a T.— Thackeray. 

Table, at«in the company a'^aembled round a table for the purpost" 
of dining, ; at the 

time of eating, 1 t. 

(а) At tablCf Kant distributed his conversation and attention pretty 

generally.— Z)e Quincey. * 

(б) There was not a person at table to whom she was not*rude. 

Macmhy, 

(c) At tabhy she says, they drank mijfh, talked little, and bored one 
another a great deal.— Car /y/s. 

Tagnragr and bobtail (vu/yar)«>the lowest class ol men, 

(a) Fancy marrying a woman of a low rank of life, and having your 
house filled with her confounded tagragayld bobtail relations.— 

Take aim -direct the weapon to, \ 

(a) He took aim at the person whom he saw mounted on the groi 
horse and shot him dead. — Scott, 

(fe) He took aim and fired at the Adjutant.— fiTay^, 

{cj No man was past amendment,' every heart lying open to the 
shafts of reproof, if only the archer could take a proper am.^Ooldsniith> 
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Take after -imitate, i 

(a) iia for the little lord, he took after hie father in the matter of 
learning— liked marbles and play. — Thackeray. 

Take a leaf out of one’s book - make a person one’s model, follow 
the example set by one in some special point, 

(a) He caused England to be so respected aWoad, that t wish some 
lords and gentlemen who have governed it under kings and queens in 
later days, had taken a leaf out of CroimoelVs hook. — Dichem, 

{h) Why not take a leaf out of your nucleus hook^ and marry yourself ? 

Lytton. 

Take away from =» diminish or reduce (something tHat is good), (c^t^ 

(а) A slight tendency to fulness did not take away from the come- 
liness of his jolly figure. — Thackeray, 

(б) The consciousness of the difficulty and anxiety with which perfec- 
tion has been attained must take away from the pleasure of the finest 
performance. 

(c) But the extreme austerity of Hallam takes away something from 
the pleasure of reading his learned, eloquent, and judicious writings, 

Macaulay, 

Take down -make one lose places {in a class); ; 

write down, ; humble, ^(3 ; bring down, I 

{a) I took him down once, six boys, in the arithmetic cl&ss.’^ Dickens, 

(5) I will take down the speeches in our court for practice.^ — Dickens, 

(c) His hearers, several of whom had taken down his confession in 
writing, were enragell at his impudence. — Macaulay, 

(d) La(;keys were never so saucy as now, and he should be glad to see 
them takffn down.^ Addison, 

(e) You must ^aMthe books dom^ one by ono,’--' Dickens, 

Take Are » become ignited%t^*l §il ; become inflamed 

with anger, ; become highly excited, I 

(a) There was danger that “the Kedoubtable” might take fire from 
the lower-deck guns.—^owiAe^,^ 

(6) If you drop the least expression of sympathy or concern, he takes 
Are in an instcyit.— /mw^, 

Ic) His visionary spirit took fire at the doctrinal objection of hia 
opponents, and he met them upon their own ground.—ZriJm^f, 

(d) The imagination of Peterborough took fire. He conceived the hope 
of finishing the war at one \Aoif,~Maca\day, 
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Take in ■comprehend, •Thll ; receive into the mind, CTh 
¥ll ; comprise, cvft fVp ^^5 I Be taken in - be deceived, 
I 

(a) It is not to be supposed that he took in everything at a glance. 

Dickens, 

(8) When this intelligence reached the Commander-in-Chief, he did 
not at once take in its full significance. 

(c) The mind is not well competent to take in the full impression of 

more than one style of excellence or one extraordinary character at once. 

Ilazliti. 

(d) For some while it was not merely a Spanish Kingdom, for it took 
in all Aquitaine or Gaul south of the Loire. — Freeman, 

(s) This ne'f. diocese of S. took in Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Dorset' 
Freeman. 

(f) We should have said that the fiction was unskilful, and that O^gon 
could not have been such a fool as to he taken in by it.— Macanlay, 

ig) Bentley had spoken contemptuously of the letters attributed to 

Phalaris, and of the critics who were taken in by such counterfeits. 

Macaukji, 

(A) I acknowledge it— any man in your position might have hea 
taken in. — Thackeray. 

Take it, I = it is my impression, I suppose, I 

(а) The manners of the polite world were not, I take it, essentially 
different from those of the present dny. --^Thackeray. 

(б) Such men, I take it, do not make many friends. — Trollope. 

(c) But they suited each other ; and this, / take it, is the secret of 
most of our pleasantest intercourse in^the world. — Trollope, 

(<0 I take’ it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations,— 

Take ill (be taken ill) -become sick, l Take it ill- 

regard a thing as wrong or improper, be offended with, iPT 
I ^ • 

(а) He VHM taken so very ill in the night that I thought he would 
have expired in my arms.— * 

(б) He informed them that he should not take it ill of them if they 
made their peace with the new dymsty.-y^acaulay. 

Take off- remove, ^ Wifi ; mimic, WtWhW ^ j 

copy, caricature ; reproduce, CWW ; ^rint ofl^ I 

(а) She took of the bonnet she vfox^.^Dicken8. 

(б) He fool; o/ his spectacles in great ha8te,^2Kol;o^ 

(c) , At last it was expected that the Interdict on the bishops would be 
tofceno/.— Do Qttwwey. 
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{^) After Sir Robert^a fall, the ban which lay on the Tory party was 
takm of^Macavlay, 

(e) He could take of only some strange peculiarity, a stammer or a 
lisp, a Northumbrian burr or an Irish brogue, a stoop or a shuffle. 

Macaulay, 

(/) He drew those pictures ; and he took o£ me in my cap, with my 
old cat and si[\.^Thackerai/, 

{g) She looked at the speakers as if she were mentally engaged in 
taking of impressions of their images upon her bowI.— D ickens, 

Take off the edge “diminish the keenness of (appetite) ; abate the 
force or intensity of (desire) ; weaken the force or point of (an argument) 

1 • 

(a) When I am at all sharp set, as I am to-day, I come to him kfter 
I have taken the edge off my own hunger.— 

(i) But after the first edge of expectation was taken off, I began to 
suffer under the constraints incident to a young j^erson in such a situa- 
tion.— Qwincey, 

(c) Over and above this, Bentley is obliged to make two concessions, 
which take tine edge of his argument,— De Quincey, 

■ Take on (colloq,)^iTot, pine, ^ ; mourn, 1 

(a) I say, Pen, don’t take on because you are plucked,— Thackeray, 

(b) How absurdly and foolishly she took on, when George was removed 
from her !— Thackeray. 

(e) The father is within and takes on bitterly. He drives them all 
away from the room and sits moaning by the bedside.— Zy Wow. 

Take on or upon oneself =as8urae voluntarily, undertake, fSjCsni 
^ 1 

(a) At the same time he took upon himself the burden of supporting 
a mte,—SfMle8, 

(&) In the conduct of the Censorship he had taken upon himself th^ 
principal share of the odium wJiich necessarily attached to \t,—Menvale, 

(c) The Peers took upon themselves to issue an order banishing all 
papists.— 

(d) The editor has also taken on himself to alter or omit passages 
which he considers as indecoroi*.— ifacatday. 

Take one at one’s word ® believe implicitly what tone says, WH 
^ W i take advantage of an admis- 
sion incautiously made by one, C^t*l ^ 

^ ^ ^ ftcSRf ti I 

ia) If I should decline all merit, it was too probable the hasty 
Jfeader might take me at my word.—Ooldsmith, 
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{h) The world took her at her word and believed that she was openly 
waking profession of Catholicism.— 

(c) I take you at your word about the world ; and as you own it is 
wicked, and that it tires you, I iisk you, why you don’t leave it ? 

Thackeray. 

{d) The Queen of Scots taking Elisabeth at her word demanded that 
Morton and Riithven should be siiirendered unto her hands. — Fro\tde, 

(<?) Damocles expressing a wish to be in his situation for a single clay, 
he took him at his word^ and Damocles found himself at a banquet with 
every thing that could delight his senses, but with a sword hanging over 
his head by a single horsehair. — Golden Deeds. 

Take one fOJ*'»suppoae or believe one to be (some one else), 

; suppose or believe something to be (something 
else), I 

(а) He seldom knew any of us who were about him, but took us all 
for strangers. — De Quincey. 

(б) His ordinary form of indignant denial was “Do you take me for 
an Englishman T —Macaulay. 

(c) Men took the silent moody clerk /or a madman.— Careen, 

(rf) I saw something moving on a mountain-aide, so strange looking 
that I took it fora. momtev.^Smiles. 

Take one on = employ one. i 

(а) I want him to have a proper man to look after things— I want 
him to take on Garth again. — George Eliot. 

(б) By his efforts in self-culture, he shortly became so prpficient, that 
he was taken on as assistant to a surve^^or in the neighbourhood.— 

Take oneself off- depart, Fftfi i 

(a) 1 must really take myself of without any further ceremony. 

. Dickens. 

(b) He suddenly recollected that he had a most pressing appointment 
with the shepherd, and took himself off accordingly. — Dickens, 

(c) Take your fare and take yourself 6ff.— Dickens. 

Take one to task— rebuke or reprimand one, t 

(а) He took them to task in his gentle manner fol* yielding to such 
light emotions.— 

(б) Mrs. S. took her husband to task for his cruel conduct to Joe. 

Thackeray. 

(c) She was so severely taken to tasl for having such Vulgar acquaiu 
tances that she was fain to retire to her own room in tears.-i^w^e/w- 
Take out a license of patents have a patent or license issued 
or granted, ^ 
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{a) The realization of my boyish dreams is at hand. 1 am going to 
take ovi the Ueeim.^Dickene, 

{b) In 1882 he so far completed his invention, as to be enabled to 
take out a patent for 

Take the bull by the homs-encounter some danger boldly and 
thereby weaken its force, >Tt^ | 

{a) In his advance, he had not, as the phrase goes* taken the hull bp 
the horns, or advanced in front of the enemy’s fire. — 

(h) This mode I call taki7ig the bull by the hems. It however will 
not prevent the Swedes from joining the Danes.~iSou^Aey. 

Take the fields open the campaign, ; enter 

into a contest, I 

(a) Lord Wemyss was too old to take the field in person. — JScotL 

(b) His health gave way, and before the end of the year he was un- 
able to take the fidd,-~Oolden Deeds, 

(c) The general belief was that Dryden would take the field ; and 
all the wdts anticipated a sharp contest between two well-paired combat- 
ants.— 

id) But the greatest compliment we have received is that Mr. Ben- 
tliam should have condescended to take the fidd in defence of Mr, Mill. 

Mamvlay, 

Take the world easy -be contented with whatever one gets, ^ 

I 

(a) Bip was one of those happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dis- 
positions, who take the world easy^ eat white bread or brown, whichever 
can be got with least thought or trouble.— /rvjnp. 

Take to » betaie oneself to, ; apply oneself to, 

TOf ; become fond of or be attached to, 

(a) Men take to a^l sorts professions. — Thackeray, 

(&) They had lately taken to the same practice in America.— ifocattfay. 

(c) The very ploughmen observed, and long remembered, how kindly 
little Warren fooifc to his hodk,^Maeaulay, 

(d) James took quite unccj^sciously to the young woman.— Zhci&m. 

(e) He would never get on without you now ; h^eU^hes as naturally 
to you as he ^pes to me.— • 

Take up»lift up, ^ ; fix one’s residence or quar- 
ters in, ^ ftefl ; adopt with a^view to discuss or settle, 

wn \ ; adopt, follow, ; begin where another leaves off, 

continue, ▼<il ^ f»fi TO, 

M 
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Hi ; occupy, TO *1351 51 ?«5l ; engross, sttJI ^51 ; arrest, 

C3tSt5 ^51 1 

(а) She took wp the candle, and hurried away to receive the young 
mistress of the house.— 

(б) He took up his hat and bade him good-night,— 

^ei He took up his resjdonce in the castle.— 

(«?) The King ^again tool up his winter quarters at Breslau.— i/aca?eZte?y 
(c) They took up very seriously that question which had moved tlia 
House of Commons to laughter.— 

(/) Tlien at length the scheme devised by the poor and obscure ad- 
venturer was taken up in earnest by Montagae,— Macaulay, 

(.9) To tell yoh the truth, I have banished the affair from my mind 
and don’t wish to take it up again.— TVoWopc. 

(A) IIo determined therefore to take up a new trade. - Macaulay, 

(t) Sir Arthur then took up the conversation, and related to ua the 
following adventure. — Helps, 

(y) There was a short silence, until Mr, B. took up the thread of the 
narrative . — D ickens, 

{k) When it ceased, another voice took up the tale, but strangely. 

Dickm, 

(0 Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth 
llepeatH the story of her birth, — Addison, 

(w) All tht'so took up ten good minutes moYQ,-— Dickens, 

(w) Their time ms mainly taken up^ with wars with the Persians. 

Freemam. 

(o) They fancy that the whole of Rd ward’s reigi\.wa8 taken up in an 
attempt to conquer Scotland— 

ip) Neither love, nor poetry nor piety, must ever so tah up our 
thoughts as to make us slow or wnvQ^dy.— Ruskin, ^ 

(}) On a Sudden Calcutta was aBtounded by the news that Nunkuniar 
had been taken up on a charge of felony, and thrown jnto the common 
gaol.— ifoorfwfay. 

(r| There was a notice at all the entrances of the town, to the effect 
that all beggars and vagrants will be takfn up and punished according to 
law.- Knight. 

Take up with = adopt, ;8h«w a liking for ;*be contented 

with j ifM I 

(a) ^ A nation which could so soon take up with the language, manners 
and religion of Greece cannot be looked upon as a horde of outside Bar- 
barians like the Persian invaders,— /Veeman. 
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(fi) Ifc is not true that the French abandoned experience for theories. 
They took up theories because they had no experience of good govern- 
ment.— Jifacawtey. 

(tf) A young man, who takes up with such a crooked lump of affecta- 
tion as that little Amwy, often seeing my Laura, has no right to hold up 
bis head again.-- 

(d) In affairs which may have an extensive influence on our future 
happiness, we should not take up with probabilities.— Watts. 

Taken in the fact, be -be detected in the very act of committing 
a crime, I 

(a) That young man has this morning comtnitted a robbery in my 
office, and hem taken almost in the facl.-^Dickens, f 

Tale, tell a* invent anything one pleases and give it forth, 

4?^ ^ ; say something, pFl i 

(а) Will you go back at once, tell her a talc to lull her apprehensions, 
tand then follow us with haste '\—L}ftton, 

(б) They set him down as close with hia money. But a year after, 

they told a different tale, Clive Newcome when he heard of their dis- 
tress gave them as much as he could Thackeray, 

(c) He had a dismal tale to telL^PreseotU 
Tale, tell one's -narrate one’s story, I 

(a) In the beat French ho could muster, he besought the hussar to 
tell his tale,'^ThaQkeray, 

Tale, tell the s give an account of what has occurred (generally, 
some disastrous occurrence), ^ Wl ! 

(а) Had an English army beem cut off, not a man of it would have 
come back to tell the ^ale,-- Fronde, 

(б) A few stragglers only survived to return and tell the bloody tale 
to their cohntrymen at Lima.— 

\c) Hardly a man escaped to tell the tale of their defeat.— 

(rf) This change h the greatest event of our times ; but we must tell 
the tale in as few words as may ho,-‘Freeman. 

Taloi therebjrhangs a ** there is a story or incident closely connect-" 
ed with that, ^ I 

(a) ‘From hour to hour wewipe and ripe, 

And then from^hour to hour we rot and rot ; 

And thereby hangs a tale^—Shakeijpeare, 

Tales, tell a tell mischievous stories calculated to affect one’s charac- 
TSn I 

(a) Trust him to me— I will take care ho returns not hither to tcU talcs, 

^cott 
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(6) Of all men in the world he is the very last to Ml i^ths^^TroUqn}, 
(c) The private life of this great statesman was malignantly scruti- 
nised ; and tales were told about his libertinism— 

Tell tales out of school « make matters public which should be 
kept secret, W m W m ^111 1 

(a) I don’t think I can tell you all we talk of, and 1 must not tell 
tales out of school.^Tkack^ai/, 

Tell its own tale -require no explanation, as showing clearly what 
has happened, fV ^ ^ I 

(a) The lean, gaunt figure of the lad tdd its own tale^ He was famished. 

Thackeray. 

Talk a persoR over-persuade a person to take one’s own view or 
come over to one’s own side, vtVI ^ 

'BfW ; confer or reason with a person, VH f 

wheedle one, t 

(а) My uncle has talked him over. -^Thackeray, 

(б) He had always hated the thought of concession ; but he had suffer- 
ed himself to be talked ov&t.—Macavlay, 

(c) He related a dozen amusing anecdotes of his duns and Bebecca’s 
adroit treatment of them. He vowed with a great oath that there was no 
woman in Europe who could talk a creditor over as she could.— TAacjfecroy. 

Tall talk -boastful and exaggerated language, 

Vhft, At «t?[) I 

(a) If repeal is indeed the remedy, then let the tall talk be made a 
reality,— , 

(5) We are reminded what grand expectations they held out ; what 
tall talk they indulged in.— J/. Arnold, ^ 

(c) In spite of their tall talk Guizot thought there was little of real- 
ity in their boastful projects.— iSTwij^ * 

T^ia, on the -on the table for discussion, under consideration, 

^ Tm ^ j 

(a) Lord Churchill and Lord Godolphin went away, and gave no 
votes in the matter which was upon the tapis,-^Lord Clarendon, 

(b) Now I have not brought this subjeet on the tapie merely for the 
sake of getting a change of subject,— • 

Taste, in good or bad -in accordance with a standard of propriety/ 
more or less conventional, or the^ reverse, iftfl ^ I 

(a) So far, acquired taste is an honourable faculty, and it is true praise 
of anything to say it is in good taste, -^RusHn. 

(5) 'Sometimes these correspondents assumed facetious names ; but he 
considered this in had taste^ and was always a little hurt by it^Rickens, 
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Taste, to one*S«to oae’s liking, liked by one, «t«T 

(a) All political parties esteemed and caressed him ; but politics were 
not much to kU toMo, — Mcboavlay^ 

(&) Yet Temple is not a man to mr t<ute,—Ma(iavlay, 

(c) A battle-field in Hindustan or the Deccan was to his taste; but 
he was disquieted by the thought of serving in strange regions.— 

Teara, shed-^weep, drop tears, rtr OTt I 

(a) It was an affecting letter, and Elizabeth shed tears over it. 

Diakens. 

(b) He answered in a faltering voice ; and in all that grave senate 
there was none who could refrain from shedding tears.— M^aulay, 

(c) I shsd tears as I looked round on the chair, hearth, writing-table, 
and other familiar objects, knowing too certainly that I looked upon them 
for the last time. — De Qidncey, 

Tdars, crocodile * false or affected tears ; hypocritical tears or sor- , 
row, tM Wt?n I 

(a) It is the wisdom of crocodiles that shed tears when they would 
devour.— jSacow. 

(5) Canning’s crocodile tears should not move m^.-^Sydney Bmitk 
(c) He sobbed and implored ; tears, crocodile tears, were tried in 
profusion.— 

Teens, in one’s sunder age beginning with thirteen and ending 
with nineteen, used slightingly of one under age), 1 *11^ 

W Cit?1 infancy, 

Out of one’s teens-past nonage, 

(a) Her vanity rAnained even to old age, the vanity of a coquette 
w her teens,‘-»‘Grem, 

{h) It must have been in his teens that he and his elder brother met 
m the kiln to play cardrf— Car^y^. 

(c) He quarrelled with a companion before he was o\U of his teens 
and went out to setfle the dispute in legitimate fashion. —Fronde. 

Teeth, out one's-put forth one’s teeth, i 

(^) Shall we wish that little^, shallot^ all his teeth without suffer- 
and shall become one of the wisest of mankind Helps. 

(^) How th^ happiness of any part of the sentient creation would be 
any respect diminished if, for example, children cut their teeth without 
pain, we cannot understand.— ifacattfay. 

Teeth of, in the « directly against, in the face of, in direct oppesitiou 
^ ftlT) »|tpFt^ I 
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(a) They stormed hia strong position in the teeth his 

(6 1 Tliey had allowed the country to bo revolutionized in the teeth of 
their sovereign.— 

(<?) The change in religion had been effected by Act of PSarliament 
alone in the teeth of the entire Ecclesiastical Estate.— 

(ti) As the oath taken by the clergy was in the teeth of their princi- 
ples, so was their conduct in the teeth of their oath.— J/acosttZoy. 

Teeth, cast, fling or throw in one's = insult one to one’s face (by 
openly condemning one or extolling another), taunt one with (something), 

(а) He was continually throiovng in their teeth the brilliancy of ray 
verses at eleven ftr twelve, by comparison with theirs at seventeen, eighteen 
and even nineteen. — De Quincey. 

(б) In taking the usual oaths, therefore, by the advice of lawyers, he 
made an especial and avowed reservation of his duty to the crown ; ami 
*thi8 so-called perjury Martin mm Jlmig in his teeth, — Fhifde, 

(c) No man can this day mt in my teeth that I am weak enough to 
believe or disbelieve any phenomenon or theory in or concerning heaven 
or earth. — Kingsley, 

Teeth on edge, set the « affect the teeth with a disagreeable sensa- 
tion (aa when acids are brought in contact with them), I 

(а) The fathers have oaten sour grapes and the children's teeth are 
set on edge,—Frowk, 

(б) I caught the hand with which he held me in ray mouth between 
ray teeth, and bit it tlirougln It sets my teeth on edge to think of it. 

Dickens, 

Tell against -go against, I* 

(а) But against her brother her evidence told fatally. — Fmvde. 

(б) Possession too tM against the Yorkist pretensions.— 

(c) And now, when the question of voting had eome, the repulsive fact 
told more strongly ayawwZ Mr. F. than if had done \yoloio,— George Eiioi> 

Tell oflf-detach, (fsi Ttct ntJR ; give utterance 

to, ^ I 

(а) Then a party of sepoys was told^off and instructed to shoot the 
women and children, — Kaye. 

(б) The Knights were them^o/eZ off to ride down to Dqncaster. 

^ Froude, 

(c) A company was told off to seize the treasure.— Aaya. 

(cZ)'’ He tdd off every sentence with a thoughtful nod, and paused 
when T had done,— 
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Tell on or upon “produce a markedly injurious effect on, 
cT^a^l Hi •iiHH i 

(а) The coal-famine began to tell upon the iron-workers.— iS'})in7««. 

(б) His studies began to iell upon his health, and brought on disease. 

iSmtles. 

(c) Every shot told on the living mass below. After three desperate 

uiisets, the besiegers retired.— i/acaw/ay. * 

(d) There was also in Uealmah a quality which is to be noticed in the 
greatest men, but it is one which tells with great severity upon the vital 
powers. — Helps, 

Temper, show - manifest irritation, I 

(a) But Rosaumnd always liad an angel of a temper ; b^r brothers used 
very often not to please her, but she was never the girl to slmo temper, 

George Eiiot, 

Tempest in a teapot, a = a violent agitation about a trifling matter, 

(a) Such tempest in a teapot is not unexampled, nay is rather very 
frequent in the Eepublic of Letters. — Carlyle, 

{h) We have had a tempest in a teapot since you left. The whole 
village was in commotion for a week, because a Mahoraedan had caught 
a fish in the river.— J/c Mordie, 

Temptation, withstand =* (c^tH f^iv) i 

(a) Pizarro’s virtue was not of a kind to withstand temptation, 

Prescott, 

(li) Theuhthe English troops could not withstand the temptation to come 
down from the hill and chase the enemy. — hreeman. 

Ten to one »ten jliances in favour of something and only against 
it, or ten chances something and only one /or it, <il^ '^•1 

; most unlikely, ^ ; almost sure to be ; 

there is almost no doubt ; HI ‘ 

(a) Break off an elm-bougli tfiree feet long in full leaf and lay it on 
the table. It is ten to one if in the whole bough you find one form of a 
leaf exactly like another (^. e, there are ten chances that you will not find 
aud only one that you will). — liuskin, 

{h) When a traveller talks t<%you perpetually about the splendour of 
his luggage which he does not happen to have with him, .beware of that 
traveller I He iaj ten to one, an iqjipostor e. there are ten chances tliat 
he is an impostor and only one that he is tiot),--Thackeray, 

(c) If he begged at a farmer’s^ house, ten to one, but they threatened 
to set the dog on him,^IHGltcens, 

Terms, come to = come to an agreement, I 
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{a) It doon appeared that the asaembly was divided into two parties, 
a party anxious to come to term with the Eing» and a party bent on his 
de8tniction.--*i/acatti(}y> 

(h) Yet, on both sides, there appeared a willingness to cme to term. 

Froude, 


T6rms,b6 00 U 0 hedin<-be stated or expressed in language, 
wNW l 

(a) Arlington’s replies were for some time couched (n cold and am- 
biguous terine.^Maoaulatf, 

(ft) To this application, co\iu:hed in respectful terww, Almagro received 
no answer.— 

(c) To Beiiin he was invited by a series of letters, eowshod in term of 
the moat enthusiastic friendship and admiration.— 

TerniB, in no measured •> in immeasurably strong and vehf^ment 
language, ^ ^ ^ \ 

(a) He charged her with it in no measured terms^-^^Dickens* 

(b) A large party of monks were gesticulating wUdy and loudly and 
calling on their more peaceful companions, in no measured term to re- 
venge some insult offered to the Church.— 

Terms, keep •» attend to the lectures and exercises given in a college 
or university for a certain period, c’f ft Wki VtOTJ 
^r«ni1 c^re^ri \ 

(а) He had in the late reign kept term at the University of Dublin. 

Macaulay. 

(() He kept seven or eight term at Cambridge, but left the University 
without taking a degree.— TVoi^ope. 

Terms, make one’s own » dictate one’s own terms or the conditions 
under which one would make peace or grant respite, <*1^ ^ 

{a) Lord W. expressed a fear that unless she moderated her tone, the 
States might really and truly ^mke their own term.-^Froude^ 

(б) The lives of all the conspirators were at his mercy \ and he deter- 
mined to take advantage of his own situation, and Wmake his own term* 

Mamlay. 


Terms, on equal ■> with equal chances of success, as an equal, ^ 
jpTtPni ’im 1 *** 

(a) The aetive and able sovereign of Prussia received such pecu- 
niary assistance as enabled him to tfiaintain the confl&t on eq^ 
against his powerful enemies*— Jfacanfay. 

(5) Jeffreys was now, for the first time since he had become a great 
man, encountered on equal term by adversaries who did not 
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(e) At length Chloe ' capitulated. Addison was indeed able to treat 
with her on oqml term,-— Macaulay, 

Terms with, be on good or bad«be at peace with or not at peace 
with, ^ ^ 1 Be on ftiendly terms with* 

be in friendship with, ^ ^ <tTl I 

{a) With his neighbours, in spite of his religion, he vm generally on 
good term.-^Macavlay, ^ 

(b) He wished that- every body should be comfortable, and on good 
term with every body else.— 

(c) It was said that Francis and Hastings were notoriously on had 
ierm,^Macavlay, 

((f) He glanced at a passing collegian with whom he was on friendly 
tems.^-Dickens, 

(e) He was on terms of friendship with the great %,^Thackeray, 
Terms with, keep on good = maintain friendship with, irlti I 
Keep terms with = aot in conformity with, CTrt ^ I 

(а) Henry was anxious for many reasons to keep on good term with 
Francis.— /Voncfe. 

(б) It was clearly his interest to keep on good terms with him.— /Veeman. 
(c) Meep on good terms toith France and Spain, but do not draw too 

close to them.— jFrowcfo. 

((f) It was the great secret of his state^craft, as long as he deigned to 
keep term with law and justice, to set the nobles against one another as 
spies and prosecutors.— iferivafe. 

Terror, into, strike “frighten, excite dread in the mind of, ^ 

^ CH«51 1 • 

(a) It was saidff Caliph Omar that his walking-stick more 
terror into those who saw it than another man’s aword.Smiles, 

(5) The raid upon Washington was intended simply to strike terror 
into the American people.— 

(c) They struck terror int9 the heart, not only of the Persian host, 
but of the whole Persian empire,— Kingsley. 

(d) With what acorn would they have heard that it was impossible for 
them to strike a salutary terror into the disaffected without sending school- 
boys and school-girls to death by cart-loads and boat-loads I— Macaulay. 

Terror, the reign of* that period (1793-94) during the French Re- 
volution wheniexecutions were njost numerous and the people were kept 
in the greatest fear by the arbitrary acta of the rulers ; 

’I’m artfRsR 4Wi w/nn 

filter ; despotism that strikes terror into people? 

52 
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(а) And now began that strange period known by the name of ika 
reign of terrm\^ Macaulay. 

(б) Within France the mgn of terror was over j but the reign of law 
had not commenced.— 

(e) The reign of terror was over. The innocent began to breathe 
freely, and false accusers to tremhh.— Macaulay. 

' But such calculation was beyond the reach of the authors of the 

reign of terror. Violence, and more violence, blood, and more blood, made 
up their whole \>o\icy.^ Macaulay. 

Thank God«it is a fortunate circumstance for which one ought to 
be thankful to G(|;l, f i 

(a) If I had been poor, which thank God I am not, I would have 
denied the commonest necessaries of life to help hev.—Dickens, 

(h) Tkmk God, our deliverers were men of a very different order from 
the Spanish and Neapolitan legislators.— Jl/acuw^ay. 

(c) There is still, thank Heaven, some fortune left.— 

Thank one’s stars » consider oneself fortunate (the stars were for- 
merly supposed to rule over destiny) ; ^ 1 

(a) I never spoke to a w'onian of fashion, thank my %tan. I don’t 
know the nature of the beast,— TAactoay. 

(d) He thanked her stars on again getting near the level country, 

Carhjk. 

Thanks to =» it is a fortunate circumstnee for which one ought to be 
' thankful to, or for which one i.s indebted to ; fortunately owing to, 

^ 'SniiW';, wVst^ra'PT, i 

(a) But thanks to these brave ineii, treason hath jmet its meed.— 

(h) Our time, thanks to the hospitality of a certain Capt S., did not 
hang heavy on our heads.— /Ic Quincey. 

(c) Thanks to their superior education, they fully appreciate the pecu- 
niary advantages to themselves of adhering strictly to this course, Siniles. 

(d) His good s]iirits, thanks to his natural vivacity and stamina of 
constitution, never forsook hm.-^SmUes. 

Then and there = on the spot and at that time, C^n ; forthwith, 
t " 

(a) And thH and there ^id Pericles, with the consent of Thaisa, 
solemnly affiance their daughter Marin aHo Lysimachus, iS marriage. 

Lamh. 

{h)^ Instead of then and there making an attempt to commit man- 
slaughter, they paused, stared at each other a short time and finally 
laughed outright.— 
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{c) The principal charm of the gathering wai!i ^^enaonerl doubtless by 
the certain anticipation, that the whole budget of rural gossip would thm 
and thm be opened.— Qumce^. 

Theory, in (opposed to in practice) - in one’s princijdes ; it may be 
supposed that ; from a speculative point of view ; in its principles ; 

(а) Elizabeth was half a Catholic in theory ; in practice, she was the 

most vigorous of Protestants. — Froude. * 

(б) In theory he went on a peaceful errand to his capital \ in practice 
he commonly had to fight his way at every step. — Freeman, 

(c) This sounds well in theory. Scott. 

{d) Whatever may bo thought of tlic law in theory^ it has not during 
the lapse of more than a century had any effect in practice detrimental to 
the respectability of the Church.— 

Thick and thin, through (colloq.) =• not being hindered by any ob- 
stacles or difficulties, whatever may bo in the way ; sff 

C^, ^ I 

(а) Through perils both of wind and limb, 

Through thick and thiny she follow’d \\\i\\.^ButUr, 

(б) The one stickles through thick and thin for his own religion and 
government; the other scouts all religions and all governments.— 

(e) It chooses to have things all its own wsy, to abuse its adversary, 
to back its own notion through thick and thin. — Arnold, 

Thick upon one, comers come upon one in quick succession, 

(a) Doubts came thick upon him ; he threw his unfinished letter into 
the fire, and implored his less scrupulous friends not to urge him further. 

* Macaulay, 

(h) But other maladies came thick upon him.— -Macaulay. 

Thick of, in the* where a conflict or battle rages furiously, 
cwcai? ; when a war rages furiously, 

^ ^ j deeply engaged in (writing), (c^l^ i 

(а) He was placed in the very thick of the confiict.— J[/acaw^tty. 

(б) He was taken fighting in the thickest of the hM\c,— Macaulay, 

(c) In 1349, in the thick of the English wars, the last of the Princes 
sold his dominions to Charles, llie eldest son of King John of France. 

Freeiman. 

(d) At this time I must ha^Q been in the thick of “Cromwell.” 

Carlyle. 

Thick with, bo •be on intimate tevjus with, Jtt^l ; be 

filled with, 
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(a) He had it in his power to help the young man, for he iwm very 
thicJi: with the Eesident.— iTflya 

(5) His restless energy did not allow him to lie quiet while the air 
vm thick with political intrigue.— 

Think for oneself «• think about what concerns oneself instead of 
being guided by the opinions of others, fsfWfK ^ I 

(a) Ha was desirous that the people should thMfor ihemBlmy aa 
well as tax themselves.— J/aicaM?ay. 

Think highly of -have a high opinion of, ^ TWie 

SsptCTl ^ 1 Think well of- regard with favour, hold in 

esteem, W?1 I 

(а) Nevertheless, I think highly o/the poetical powers of Petrarch. 

Macavlay. 

(б) He th(mght so highly of the book, that he himself made an abridg- 
ment and translation of it into German.— 

(c) Anxious always to howtll thought of^ Goldsmith was now begin- 
ning to meet people whose approval was worthy of being sought.— 
Think much of -attach much importance to ; gcq '^j \ ; 

hold in high estimation, \ 

(a) It does not appear, however, that very mvch was thought o/'this. 

frollope, 

(5) He ought to be very proud I know, to find that he is so much 
thought of,--A^ Trollope. 

This and that -many other things ; little things of a troublesome 
character, ^6 ^ I 

(a) The military code says Death. Other codes and confiideratious 

may say this and that^ which it is not in*their province to touch upon. 

j Carlyle, 

(5) In spite of this and that^ of defections, of unpleasantries, of 
unfavourable whispers, doubtful friends, Newcome kept his head high, 

Thackeray. 

Thom in one’s side, be a ( be a thqm in tlie flesh of ) -prick 
or annoy one as a thorn ; be troublesome to, be a great difficulty or im- 
pediment to ; tWT'S I * 

(a) Must they continue a thorn in each other^s side till Doomsday ? 

^oude. 

ih) A man, who being second, thinks that he ought to be first, « ^ 
timn in the flesh o} him who has/he supreme command.— 

(c) The old statesman gloated over the fact that this fortress was a 
thorn in the side of all their enemies.— 

id) But tell him that I will be a ahafp thorn in his side for many a 
long day to come,— Diefews. 
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{$) Engliah commerce was about to be ruined for the sake of the un- 
ruly island, which was for ever a thorn inker side, — Froude, 

Throes of, in the •undergoing the sufferings brought on by (used 
of the anguish of tr**vail in child-birth) ; undergoing the labour caused 
by ; CH ) 1 

(tt) Whilst all England was m the fAroes o/ the first Civil war, Sir 
Thomas had been calmly finishing his catalogue of intellectual oddities. 

Leslie Stephen 

(6) While De Quincey was in the throes of the first volume of the 
collected works, he returned to Lothian street.— 

Through, all -from the beginning to the end of, cifhsl | 

(a) He had great influence with the King nearly through his 
reign. — Dickens, 

(b) All through the night of the 6th of June, license and rapine had 
full sway.— JTaytf. 

(c) He thought he was right all through that affair, but no man was 
ever so confoundedly mong,-~TroUope, 

(d) It has been the wish of the present writer, all through this story 
deferentially to submit to the fashion at present prevailing.— TAacAeray. 

Through and through -from one end or side to the other, 

; thoroughly, ; very minutely, ^ ^ I 

(а) He put his foot upon bis breast, and bored a hole in him through 
cttd througL^Dickens, 

(б) He was stabbed through and through— ‘Froude, 

(c) The Smaller retail trade throughout the country was soaked with 
falsehood through and tkrough-^FrSvde, 

(d) The remarkable political sagacity of Knox had looked Mary 
through and through— Fronde, 

Through fire and water, go -undergo all risks, do anything, 

(a) Then you see a man, sir, who would go through fire and to 
serve Dombey.— 

Through good and through evil report* without caring much 
for the good or bad name one gets, fVp ^ 

(a) He hadpo regard for popularity, bit held to his purpose through 
good (md through euil report^ often at the risk of power and influence. 

Smilee, 

Throw away- lose by neglecl or folly, ^ C^FtvtK ; 

^aate, ^ c^v\n ^ ^ ; jeopardise for nothing, OWl I 
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(a) He was by no means inclined to throw away any advantage tliat 
might arise to his child from such a friendship.— 

(ft) The lesson was not thrown away. Bacon never offended iu the 
same manner again. — Macaulay. 

(c) Every attempt to extract truth or even probability from mythical 
stories is only time thrown away. ^Freeman. 

{d) Nor was his labdur in those far-off lands altogether thrown awmj, 

Fncmn. 

(e) A new opportunity of making his way back to peace was now 
thrown away by the Qz^r.—Kinglake. 

(f) lie was determined not to throwaway in a hopeless resistance tlu; 
lives of the bra^e men who had been entrusted to his care.^Macaulay, 

Throw cold water on ^ discourage, cTt^ 1 

(flt) Colman threio cold water on the undertaking from the very hegin. 
Tiing^Slack. 

Throw into = cause to fall into a certain state (generally, bad) 

; translate into, ; put into (a certain shape), 

(a) In our age such an interruption of communication would throw 
the whole island into contmion.— Macaulay, 

(ft) Oil these principles he acted when the Exclusion Bill had throim 
the nation into convulsion. — Macaulay. 

(c) The sound was sufficient to thrmv him into a fit of trembling. 

Dichem. 

(d) He produced from his desk a volume of the “Spectator,” and in- 
structed me to throw into as good Latin as I could some paper of Steele’s. 

* Be 

(e) Which project amusing his fancy, he had thrown extempore into 
verse,— Quincey. 

Throw off- put away, ^ ; abandon ; shako off, 

^11 1 ^ 

(a) He threw off his green spectacles and his gr^jity together. 

Bichens. 

(ft) He threw off his royal robes and put on his friar’s habit— Xam6. 

(c) She threw off all concealment— 

(cif) But all disguise was now thrown off. »Macaulay. ^ 

(e) The warlike tribes of Eajputana threw off the Musulman yoke. 

Macadaf 

(fi There were not wanting thdsc who urged him to throw off hi^ 
allegiance to the crown.— /VeMoW. 
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Throw off the mask == take off that which disgtiisee or conceals ; 

I make no secret of one’s real intentions, ^ 

Sft^l C^3I1 J • 

(a I Milton served Cromwell when Cromwell had throvm off the mask 
and assumed all but the name of King.— (7Aam6crs. 

(b) She had succeeded so entirely that she was already able to throw 

* 

off the mask towards Darnley.— 

Throw oil'* saddle one with ; impute to ; cast on ; FtW I 
(rt) The coat of the establishments was throm upon the crown. 

Froiide. 

(?;) It throiD the blame of all that had happened on the malice of 
AV illiam. — Macaulay, 

(c) Cruel imputatioria had been throvm on his morals. — Macaulay, 

{d) He declared that the imputation thrown on him was utterly false. 

Macaulay, 

(c) He was throion on society for all his amusement ; and in society 
liis good breeding and vivacity made him always welcome. --Macaalay, 
Throw oneself into = enter heartily into, I 

{a) He lost not a moment in throwing himself into the fray as the 
cliampion of the king’s policy.— 

(b) Untrained as he was, he threw himself into the work with feverish 
impe tuosi ty . — 

Throw oneself on lie down, repose upon, ; resign oneself 

to the favour or clemency or sustaining power of ; Wl 

^ 1 

(a) Panting atid fatigued, he th'cw himself on a green VxioW.^ Irving, 
(Z>) He threw himself entirely on the mercy of his peers.— i/ctcaM/Iay. 

(c) He threw himself once more upon the clemency of Alphoiiso. 

Prescott, 

(d) He threxo himself upon their hospitality and forbearance. 

De Quincey, 

Throw open open, c^1 ; make accessible, 

I *• 

(а) The door being thrown open, steps were heard loud and fast. 

De Quincey, 

(б) His third object was to throw open civil offices to Protestants. 

• Macaulay, 

(c) The trilbunals were ihm%hrown open to all— 

Throw out -put forth, propose, mention, reject, 

»tr^ ill '¥11 1 

(«) I thrm ovi these queries for intelligent readers to answer. 

Thackeray. 
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{h) As our painters are bent on military subjects just now, I throne 
out this as a great subject for the pencil.— TAacjfceray. 

(c) Five days after the BUI had been thrmntmt in the Commons, 
another Bill somewhat milder was laid on the table of the Lords. 

Macaulay, 

Throw out feelers -put forth proposals or plans in a covert way 
with a view to sound the hpinions of others in regard to some contemplated 
* measure, fron ^ 

(CWI 1 

(a) Cromwell bad thrown out feelers in the various European courts, 

Frovde, 

(5) The pre|s is the channel through which governments generally 
put forth feelers. — Ogilvie. 

Throw out of gear = put out of connection with each other ; honce, 
throw into disorder, WftKl a'QllI I 

(a) The whole machinery of public religion had been throm out of 
gear by the rapid and radical changes of the past two reigns,— 

Throw out a hint, coiyeoture or suggestion -give utterance 
to a hint, conjecture, or suggestion ; give a hint, put forth a suggestion, 
^ ; give out a conjecture, fwf ^STI I 

(u) He threw out significant hitUs^ and finding that those hints were 
favourably received, opened a regular negotiation— ifacaw^ay. 

(6) Hints were thrown out to her of torture to %e administered next 
day, if it was found that she had not told the whole ir\iih~~Eelp8. 

(c) Just at this time suggestions were thrown ofui which united all 

suffrages — Macaulay. ^ 

(d) At the time of the French Bevolution, he threw mt many con- 
jeeiuree in regard to military operations which were punctually fulfilled. 

Quinccy. 

Throw one Over«betray one, WH 

; cast one (in a lawsuit), ^01 Of^lfl ; give one up, 

^ j disappoint one, TWCT ^ I 
(a) He does not scruple to throw an honest fellow ^nsr.-^Thachmy- 
I have lost and won more lawsuits than any man in England. 
Look here at Crawley, Bart. vs. Snuffle., Til throve him over, or my rime 
is not Pitt Crawley. — Thackeray. 

(c) F has, it is said, prop(Jbed for Ijer ; and the reaL reason of that 
affair between Lord B. and Captain C. was a speech of B’s hinting that 
Miss N had not behaved well in throwing Lord Eew over.^Thaoisray. 

(d) * You know how I was thrown om about the money, and who got 
it,— TAacftmiy. 
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Throw or oast overboard- throw out of the ship, 

; shelve aside, Om\ I 

(a) Diseonteut still increasing amongst the crew, a new plot was 
laid amongst the men on shore to seize the ship, throw Phipps overboard 
and start on a piratical cniize.— 

( 6 1 Iler crew were leaping into the water, when Nelson came up in 
his boats, made them throw their powder overboard^ and point their guns 
upward.— 

(c) Finding him in this gentle jjiood, Mr. P. began to see another 
way out of his difficulties besides the casHntj overboard of J,—I)ickem, 

Throw to the dogs (coUoq .) « throw away as perfectly useless, 

#1111 ffl[«1l1 1 

(a) Throw physic to the dogs^ Pll none of it. — Skalespeare, 

(A) ‘ Can they not be altered to serve better ? Must they of necessity 
be thrown to the doge 'I— Carlyle, 

Throw up == resign, ; erect for a temporary purpose, 

(M^ ; vomit, i 

(а) Nothing was left to him but to throw up his office.— 

(б) He threw up bis command without awaiting the arrival of a successor, 

Merivale, 

(«) Bound the agent’s house they threw up with great speed a wall 
of turf 14 feet in height and 12 in thickness.— 

((^) The people in some places began to puli down bridges and throw 
up barricades,— 

(«) Judge of the cause of the disease by the substances the patient 
throws up.-'^Arhuthnot, ^ 

Thrown together, be (be thrown into the society of)- 

have an oppi)rtunity of mixing with each other, 1 

(а) I did not then lead quite so lonely a life, and we were thrown much 
togeik^, — Lyttan. 

(б) The inmates of the ship are throtvn together far more than in any 
country-seat or borftding-house.*— ifaca'jiAay. 

(c) For the first time, she was tkroim into the constant society of al 
gentleman of great natural part^^ud powers of pleasing. — Thackeray, 

(d) In the midst of all these various avocations, he seemed not to 
observe how m^h his daughter and his gi*st were thrown into each othen^s 
^mty.^Scott, 

Thrown on one’s own resources, be -be obliged to make the 
best of the means at one’s disposal ; be obliged to shift for oneself * fsiWf 
^ 1% 511 ^m\ 1 

53 
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((%) This kind of decision is to be found in those who have bm thrmi 
early on iheiF''omi rmurcos.-^ffelpi, 

(6) But for the present, 1 wew thrown upon my om resources, 

• J^ichng, 

(c) He mi thrown on hu om reiourm to find his way for himself. 

Ffovde, 

Thrown away on, Jw-fail to produce any eifect on, make no im- 
* pression on, ^1 1 

(а) There are natures on which the best education and examples are 
tkmon awa^.—M, Arnold. ^ 

(б) But his anger was tkroivn awai/ on the sturdy squires to whom he 
addressed himself.— J/uca!e%. 

(c) What I Ifad to do, nm to show my aunt that her past goodness to 
me had not been throm aumj onm insensible, ungrateful object.— 

(of) It is bare justice to Clive to say that, proud and overbearing as 
he was, kindness was never throivn away upon \\{m.^Macaulay. 

Thrust, a home -ail accusation or repartee which makes a person 
wince, \ 

(a) He renewed his bantering, and winked hard at me whenever lie 
gave Master Simon what he considered a home thrust.— ‘Irnng, 

Tide over = surmount difficulties or pass a critical period by tempo- 
rary expedients, by a succession of favourable incidents, or by delay merely, 
fqtcif ’rttif ^ I 

(а) She thought only of tiding over her present difficulty and heading 
her friends together.— /Vowefe. 

(б) What amount of danger really existed was never known, and now 
never will be known. Whatever it ma^ have been it was tided ovoT.—KayS' 

(c) But their officers went among them and pai ified them ; and the 
danger for the moment was tided <mr.—Kaye. 

Tied to one's apron strings, be -be constantly in the company 
of (women), ; be subject to the control of (a lady) ; CVt^ 

I 

(o) The ground he went upon was that 1 had always been tied to the 
apron strings of women or girls ; which amounted to this, that by training 
I ought to be effeminate.— Quincey. 

(6) But not even for her would hc^cept a subordinate place in the 
government. He was so made that he could not submit to he tied to 
the apron strings of even the best of Macaulay. 

Time, at a -in a certain space of time after successive intervals ; on 
each ofcasion, at each time ; ^ I 

(a) He could work at his desk, he said, for 12 or 15 hours at a time. 

Kayt 
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;(i| NapoUoti was a man who toiled terribly ; sometimes employing 
and exhausting four secretaries at a 

(c) I think one at a time would be better than many.— 

{d) He should bring forward his strongest arguments only, and not 
state too many of them at a 

Time>at one-^t another time -now, now, 

(а) At one time he was seized with an inclination to work miracles. 
At another time he thought himself (vctually possessed by the devil. 

Macaulay, 

(б) Atone time we find him at Florence, at another time at 

Time, at the same -along with it, also, i 

(a) Richelieu, a man of high culture, and, at the sa7ne timet of great 
character, felt them profoundly,— i/. Arnold, 

{b) A pestilence broke out, which swept oiF numbers in the city, and 
at the same time paralysed the armed forces on both sides.— ‘i/crtroZc. 

(e) The popular notion is that the leading Terrorists were wicked men, 
but at the same time great men.— Macaulay, 

Time being, for the » during the time that is passing, for the mo- 
ment^ I 

(a) He was for the tim heing^ the lion, by popular election, of the 
Watertoast community.— 

ih) The temper of both parties was improved, for the time being by 
the enjoyments of the table.— 

(c) Her, usage of him for the time being was so hard that he could 
bear it no longer.— » 

(d) And this talent was absolutely at the command of his owners for 
the time being,^Macaulay, 

Time, bide one's -wait for a favourable opportunity, 

^ ^ f 

(а) Arran was bidUng his tifie to snatch the leadership at the Court. 

Froude. 

(б) They were»merely biding their lims— waiting their opportunity- 
seeing what their brethren would do,— Kaye. 

(c) They had long been biding their time \ and now the time had come. 

^ Kaye, 

Time, by that^about that time, not later than that time, i 
(a) By tkei time he bad mounted high into the major’s good opinion. 

Time, by tbe«at or a little ]}efore the time, n TO I 

(a) By the tim she was eighteen, she could embroider to admiration. 

Irnny, 
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{h) By the time we get into committee, the political criaia will be over, 

MAdauJay, 

(c) By the time they alighted thefre, it was qliite dark-*/)t'c)[re?w. 
Time, by this =* now (now that «o much time has passed), \ 

(0) Many of his Roman friends were by this time come to London. 

^ Thachray. 

(1) The good Colonel was hy this time on his way home, — Thackeray, 
(c) He returned to the chapel by the little do6r. All the congregation 

had poured out by this time.—Thacka'ay. 

Time, for a - for a short time, mill I 

{a) For a iime^ therefore, every man was at liberty to believe wliat 
ho wished.— 

(h) For a time Steele and Tickel were on good termn,— Macaulay, 

(c) For a time you must leaVe me. 

Time of it, have a bad or hard® not to farewell, be miserable 
(luring a certain period, tfVf '^t^) ! 

< 0 ) I ran away. I had a had tim of it for two or three months, 

Thackeray. 

(6) He has Iwid a very hard time of iV, ever since he began to recover. 

Bkkm. 

Time, in* in good season, sufftciontly early, ; in course of 

time, i 

(а) They rushed to the front in time to saVe the gam. ^Fronde. 

(б) But troops had arrived in time to prevent a mas8acre,“ife?fl«% 
(c) The succours tlius earnestly solicited arrived in time.-^ Prescott. 

((^) But in time the i)Ower was ta^en from him, and with the power 

went also the will.— i 

Time, in course of (in process of time)* as time goes on, 

I 

(a) In course of time she came into the leadi^.g thoroughfare where 
the MarshalSea was.— 

(&) By his prudence and steadiness he made his business, in course of 
timcy an extremely valuable one. — Oraik, 

(c) This distinction liad in process of time become nearly obliterated. 

(d) The lands of some were, in process qf erected into Baronies. 

Jtoherison. 

Time, in the fulness of = when the time is ripe for anything; 

when the fit time has come ; 1 

(a) Well, in the Mness of time oatn® the French Revolution. 

Be Quincey- 
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(ft) Wlien he thought fit, in fvlneM of time and the blooming pride 
of manhood to select a spouse, no one dared gainsay him.-^Thackeray. 

{c) No doubt they will bring that about for themselves in tli^fulnm 
i)f time. 

Time, in no = quickly, forthwith, l 

(a) He set up a fearful screaming which called back the cook and the 
liouseniaid in no ti'm.’^Didkeni, 

(&) A third of her money would have run up my promotion in m 
time — Thackeray, t 

(c) You are not a man of the world, Dobbin ; look at her now, she 
has talked over T. in no time, — Thackeray, 

Timo, 1 q 06 no sa make no delay (implying that there is danger or 
chance of failure if the opportunity be lost), ^\ 

(=11 =it 1 1 

(а) Bealmah lost no time in making his preparation for resisting the 
siege of Abibah. — Helps, 

(б) He lost no time in collecting tho voices of the chiefs of the oppo- 
sition, — Macaulay, 

(c) Ho time was to he lost. The ships had driven into shoal-water 
having hut 14 fathoms.—iS'owfAcy. 

Time, in the mean -during the interval, I 

(a) He shall know all about that to-morrow, and in IhA meantime^ as 
it’s rather late, I’ll try and get a wink or two of the balmy. — Dickens, 

(h) In the meantime Parliament had been engaged in long and grave 
dUcussien on Asiatic affairs.— 

(c) In the meantime the assisses commenced,— 

Time, once U^on a*at a certain time long ago, 4'^ I 

(а) ^Once npon a time" said the child, ‘*a giant and dwarf were 
friends, and kept together,’ 

(б) Once upon a rime, a good many years ago, there was a traveller, 
and he set out upon a journey.— 

Timeout eff mind [from time immemorial)*longer than can 
he remembered ; from of old, =11 

{a) They have known him time out of mind and there is nothing they 
would not do^or him.— Dwfejw. 

ih) I had strong doubts about the authenticity of the painting ; bqfc 
I was told that the painting has been so considered time out of mind, 

m Irving, 

W Eiigliali youth have been so educated time mt of mind,--Thackeray, 
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Th& mtrehantfl ami tradesmen had frm time immmomt been iu 
the habit of organising pleasttre-parties^ especially daring the days of 
vacation from ordinary business.— Po^rw. 

Time, out of on 0 *a» having reached the period of majority, 

I 

(<») Jack was bred in a counting-house, and his father dying just as 
.he was out of his time left him'a handsome fortune, and many friends to 
advise mt)x,--Goldsmitk 

Time to come, in all = for all /uture time, \ 

(а) It threatened speedily to lead to a . result which would place it 
beyond his power to claim any wages %% all tim to come.— Dickens, 

Time to time, from -occasionally, now and* then, Jpini I 

(Or) As they walked along, Oliver glanced from Ume to time 
much interest at the new-comer. — Dickens, 

(б) The gate not being in a state to shut readily, many of the poul- 
try were/rom time to time lost.— 

(c) Reports, from time to tim^ had reached Pizarro of warriors on 
his track.- Prescott, 

Times, at, - at intervals, now and then, I 

(а) At times he was lost in thought, and at times there was a perturbed 
and restless wandering of the eye that bespoke a mind but ill at ease. 

Irving. 

(б) At times he lived on bread only.— ffreen. 

(c) The wisest men would at tmes forget themselves in* excess of 
sorrow, much more a woman in a case ^ piteous.— >Proude. 

Tima waa« there was a time, t ^ 

(а) Time was when the Colonel himself would have viewed his kina- 
man more charitably, but fate and circumstances bad angered that origin 
nally friendly and gentle disposition.— • 

(б) Tims was when there must have been life and' bustle and com* 
merce here,— T4acjtemy. 

Tiptoe, outstanding on the end of the toe,f^ C^Ct{ ; noiselessly 
; eagerly, ; eager, ^4 1 ^ 

(a) He walk^ on tiptoe to the door, and gave a gentle Dickens. 

(h) A gruff cry from withinveaused him to steal away fn tiptoe with 
a perfectly marvellous celerity.— Pw/ten#. 

(c) Waked by thy touch, Lsee the sister baud, 

On tiptoe watching, start at thy (hmamd,— Campbell, 

(d) Everybody here is on tiptoe for the ojent*— Carlyle, 
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Tit for tat one injury or repartee returned by another ; 

exact retaliation, 

(f&5ri& 5rtt?rc9T ^ ) i 

(a) Tit for tat all the world over ; and if a man being too lively 
with young blood, will “try conclusions” and perhaps “assault and batter 
a leash of worthy men, he must pay,— Quince^, 

Together, put two and two = put together the different circum- 
stances that have transpired, ^ * 

(а) Putting two and two together^ as the saying is, it was not difficult 
for me to guess who the expected Marquis was,— 

(б) You may have your ideas, and I m«ay put two a?wf two togeth^ 
and have mine.— i 

Tone down == diminish or weaken the striking characteristics of, 

; soften, ^1 1 

(а) The defect was toned down by 2 igo.—-Kinglahe, 

(б) The Eeformers had outshot their healthy growth. They required 
to he toned down.^Froude. 

Tone to, give a -impart its peculiar character to a thing, 

«f^*| ; raise to a healthy condition, ^ CVTtK I 

(а) Among the statesman and prelates who principally gave the tone 
to the religious changes, there is one and only one whose conduct partiality 
itself can attribute to any other than interested motives.— i/acaw^ay, 

(б) All this increased the uncertainty of life and strengthened that 
love of adventure and that spirit of romance, which at a later period, 
gave a tonq to the popular literature.— 

(c) To give the law, the tone literature, and that tone a high one is 
its business.— J/. Ajpiold, 

(d) The man of good character will give the tone to his fellows and 
elevate thiir entire aspirations. — Smiles, 

Tongue cleaves to the roof of one’s mouth, one*s=one is un- 
able to speak, (^<11 ^^ri) \ 

(а) G., whose tongue clove to the roof of his mouthy only answered by 

a nod,— /8teo«. * 

(б) He endeavoured to resume his psalm tune, but kts parched tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouthy a^jd he could not utter a stave.— /rvmy. 

(c) Bobespiere’s frothing lips are grown blue ; his tongue (dry) cleav^ 
% to the roof of his moutk-^Carlyle, • 

Tongue, mother -native language, I 

{a) Her early popularity would never have undergone an eclipse, if 
she had only been content tp go on writing in her mother tongue, 

Macaulay. 
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Tongfuetied, have one's = be unable to spefik fieely (there being 
i*eaa<)ns for which one refrains from speaking), ^ HW (C^t^ 

'thrt, ‘ill I Be tongue-tied with».be ren- 
dered speechless by, (c^t^ W*l) • 

(fl) I think it is very hard upon them that, for the most part, they 
have tlvdr tongues tied,— Helps. 

(i) And many tongu&f vf\\\<k were tud by fear in the greater assembly 
became fluent in the smaller. 

(e) I \ms tongue-tied with horror. j-Ligh Hunts. 

Tool in the hands of, a==*a person used as an instrument to serve 
the purposes of another ; one completely under the sway or influence of, 

(ct[ (Jit l^t ntti, ^t 1 

(а) Overlooking them as mere tools in the hands of another, he con- 
sidered their reply as a full discovery of the Pope’s intentions.— 

(б) The old nian was a tool in the hands of his ministers.— 

(c) But if he was stern and sometimes unjust to those of opposite 
opinions, he was not a tool in the hands of the party-leaders with whom 
be agreed,— 

Tooth and nail (co2/o^.)-as it were by biting and scratching, ^*111^ 
^ ^ ^ ^ wr 'Stnrt^f ▼ftiil ; (fig.) 

using every means of attack or defence, with one’s utmost power, fiOT 
sm ^ ; in right earnest, W ^ 3^111 1 

{a) At it they >}vent tooth and miL^Dichens. 

(d) The Protestant dissenters unmindful of themselves had gallantly 
joined the regular church in opposing it tooth and nail. — Dickens, 

(e) She was so positive that there ^was nothing for it but to get the 

supper over as quickly as possible ; and as they had been walking a great 
many miles, and had fasted since the middle of the day, they fell on it 
tooth and naU.--Dickens. * 

Top of one'B speed, at the -as fast as one can, ^ ws ^ • 
(a) Inquire who it is that has come, apd if you hear it ia Lord S., 
come oflF to me at the top your speed.^Irving, 

Top of one’s voioe, at the -as loudly as possible,^ 

(a) ‘*Here, Fang ?” he ejaculated at t^e top of his voice to a rugged 
selfish-looking do^. — Scott. 

{b) “Where— where is my woney he shouted alnoQ^ a/ the top of 
* his voice.^ Warren. 

Toss up -throw upward into the air, ’ 

(a) He used to divert himself in bis solitudes with tossing up 
and catching them again without breaking them,— Adcftm. 
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ToUiJh at -come to (a place while parsing by watev), c^\^ 

(a) The first place at which the expedition touched was Altea. 

Macaulay. 

(5) In the route lay the islands of Antilla and Cipango offering con- 
venient places for ships to touch at ^Irving. 

f 

Touch on = mention or allude to slightly, cttHl, 

; treat of, CW\^ 1 

(a) He then ventured to touch\>n a theme which had hitherto been 
studiously avoided.— J/acaM^ay. 

(5) He touched briefly ou the events of the last three years. — Ffoude. 

(c) The political works of Machiavelli derive a peculiar interest from 

the mournful earnestness which he manifests whenever he touches on topics 
connected with the calamities of his native land. — Macaulay. 

Touch one on a tender point •strike one in the most vulnerable 
part ; irritate one by alluding to anything on which one is peculiarly suscep- 
tible, im ctw ; (71 c^srt 

; excite some tender emotion in one by alluding to 
something on which one is peculiarly susceptible, ffilWI 

m sTtPfe^ Tm ^ I 

(a) *Tt is naturally painful to us for we can’t like you, you know, as 
well as we could wish,” She touched the child upon a tender point He 
had secretly become more and more solicitous from day to day, as the 
time of hia departure drew near that all the house would like him. He 
could not bear to think that they would be quite indifferent to him when 
he was gone,— 

(6) This was touShing the Kenwigses on their tenderest point-^Dichens. 

(c) Thin was touching Mrs. S. on a tender point She turned to trim 

the candle and said, “Nobody should be more welcome at the Dragon 
than any one who broifght me ^ews of Mark.”— Dt’e/reTW. 

Touch up • improve or alter by slight touches or emendations, 

TtH A ^ (.m ^ ^ atm ^ i 

(a) She hhd touched herself up with a little powder and pomatum, 
and was not without moral enhancement likewise.— 

(i) The sign-painters were everywhere employed, in touching up 
Admiral Verntm into the King of Prussiaff— J/dcati^ay, 

(c) Whether anybody had paid Hans to touch up the picture or not, 
I cannot say, — Dickens, 

Tower of etrength, be a • be a strong or mighty support, be great- 
ly serviceable, ^ I 

54 
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(а) Surrounded as they are, by fierce African tribes, an alliance witli 
these strangers will be a tower of strengtk^ColUns, 

(б) Augusta waa to me in the hour of need a tower of strength, 

Byron. 

Track, on one's -in pursuit of one with a view to attack or catch, 
^ 1 

(a) There was a prevailing feeling that the enemy were on their track, 

Kaye. 

(&) Out of prison he had constaFtly had the officers of justice m ki$ 
track,— Macaulay, 

(c) A detective was put upon his track ; ho was found in the lowest 
company, and biy ught back to London.— /Smto. 

Trade, free =» trade or commerce free from restrictions of any kind 
imposed by government, I 

(а) Free trade^ one of the greatest blessings which a popular Govern- 
ment can confer on a people, is in almost every country nnpopular. 

Macaulay, 

(б) The very next year, free trade waa conceded to the West Indian 
Islands.— 

Train, in -in a condition calculated to serve a certain purpose, CTt? 
felWU I 

(a) Though Goldsmith's comedy was now in train to be performed, 
it could not be brought out before Christmas.— 

(b) These very extensive frauds were at length put in a proper train 
to be provided against in future.— 

(c) If things were once in this train— U virtue were established as 
necessary to reputation, and vice loaded with infancy— our duty would 
take root in our nature.— 

Train of, in the -following close to, behind, after, pfj i 

(а) Pestilence began as usual to make its appearance in the train of 

hunger. — Macaulay, ^ 

(б) Tlie noblemen who were in Us train tried to dissuade him froni 
risking so valuable a \iU,— Macaulay, 

(o) The Medici retunied in the train of foreign invaders from their 
long exile.— Macaulay. ^ 

(d) Learning followed in the train of Christianity.— 

Train of, fire the ignite 'a line of , gunpowder ; (fig.)f inflame, excite, 
(generally used of a succession of feelings) ; ^ 

(a) "This waa sufficient to fire the train of Mr, VPa susceptible feel- 
ings,— Ifarrew. 
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(a) He had never troMed hU head about problems of political 
philosophy.— 

Trouble oneself about* make oneself uneasy about (some matter). 

(a) If the thing is impossible, you need not trouhU youraelvoi about 

(&) He tfovbkd kimelf little about the decoration of his abode. 

Macaulay, 

(c) About such reflections he troubled himself very With.^Macavlay, 

(d) She in her self-engrossmenif did not trouble herself about the nature 
of this agitation.— 

Trouble, take the = be at the pains (to do something), cw\^ 
fW? ^31 1 * 

(а) This passage is alone sufficient to prove that Mr. Bentham has not 
taken the trouble to read our article from beginning to end. — Macaulay, 

(б) But whoever takes the trouble to examine the evidence will find 
that the good men who wrote this had been deceived. — Macaulay. 

(c) I thank you for the trouble you have taken about our family ar- 
rangements. Thackeray, 

True of, be»be true or correct in regard to, pTTSI ^ 

(а) What is true of tailors, is true of tinkers and all other trades. 

Sydney Smith, 

(&) What Burke said of the Constituent Assembly was eminently true 
of this its great forerunner.— ifacattfey. 

(c) What is true of the individual, is true of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the species.— 

Trust for, hofd In » have in one^s keeping for the benefit of another 
any property to be delivered over when demanded, 

?tPnrt ; be entrusted with or stand possessed 

of some power in bShalf of ^another, ^’WW$\ Tfill 

(u) He partod with his house, and furniture, and delivered over his 
personal effects to he held in trust for his creditors.— 

(б) They at last went so far as to demand that he should acknowledge 
that he held his estate only in tmst for them,— Jfacaw^ay. 

(c) They^ were desirous to appropniate to themselves a power which 
they hdd only in trust, '-^Macailay, 

(d) The ministers who held the royal prerogatives in trust for his 
mfant son could not venture to persist in so hazardous a policy. , 

Mamulay, 
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Trust in«confide in, Tv^p[ I 

(os) Trust in the Lord, and do good.— 

(fr) We trusted in the gods,— we thought that wisdom and courage 
would save 

Trust, take on-believe without examination, accept as true without 
proof, ( ftsfl ^ pTSftJf I 

(а) How can his readers take on trust his statements concerning the 
births, marriages, divorces and deaths of a crow<l of people, whose names 
are scarcely known to this geiieration.r-ifixcaif/ay. 

(б) In the sciences the philosopher leads ; tho rest of us take on tmi 
what he tells u^—Ironde, 

(c) The Prince Royal too was not one of those who are content to 
take their religion on trust-^Macaula^, 

(d) He has thus enabled those who must otherwise have takoi^ liia 
merits on trust to judge for themselves,— 

Trust to -rely on, ; entrust to, W tort's I 

(fl{) The knight resolved to trust to the sagacity of his horse— 

(6l He had trusted implicitly to information which had proved false. 

Macaulaij, 

(o) If England failed them they could not ^riMUheir fortune io so 
vain an idiot,— /Vowefc. 

y) I am a widow, and trusted my child and my all to that old man ; 
he robbed me and ray darling of almost every farthing we had, — Thaekeray. 

Truth, in-in reality, in fact, 1 

(a) Under pi’etence of assailing the existing administration he was 
in truth assailing the reigning dynasty.— Jlfaeaw%. 

(5) In truth Barere’s bwenesa waa unfathomable.—ifecawfflfy. 

(c) It was certainly a bold counsel ; but Ferguson, having in truth no 
Other resource, followed it, and su^cceede^ beyond his most sanguine ex- 
pectations.— ^ ^ 

Truth, to tell or say the (if the truth must be told)-ii 
what is really the case is to be mentioned, 'BTW I 

(a) To say^ the tmth however, it had never once occurred to us to think 

of literary labours as a source of profit.-j^ 

(a) To tdl thefruJt\ I did not think a little of myself.— 

(c) For my own part, his treAors ceased* to amuse- me, ^d to say t 

truths I was heartily glad to get rid of him.— 

(d) If the truth must he toidi even Mr. S’s approaches to the sing 

gen tlemain were of a very distant^kindi and met with small 
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Try ono's luck, fortune or chance » see if fortune will favour one, 
^1 f^t of^i) I 

(а) He was coming to England, to trt/ his fortune^ as many other 
young men were obliged to do whose only capital was in their brains. 

George JSliot 

(б) I am told he is going to trg his luck not with 10,000 a year, but 

with one or two.— Tro??op<?. ^ 

(c) His friends were resolved that he should trg his f<yrtune 9 ,t m 
election which was drawing near in the college.— 

(d) He was soon a ruined man, •and determined to trg his chance as a 
political adventurer.— ifacaw?ay, 

Tuno of, to the (co^^o^.)aito the amount of, amounting to, 

>!ifpri * 

(a) He had seen copies of long bills accepted— payable on his reach- 
ing 21— ^o the tune of £1600,-^ Warren, 

Turn, at every • in whichever direction one turns, C^1 ; 

at every step, ^CW ; in every direction, in every one of its phases, 
^ I 

(of) Across my path, at every tum^ go where I will, do what I may, 
he comes.— 

{h) He is loose again, and thwarting me, as he was born to do, at 
every turn.^Dickens, 

(c) The mind of Petrarch was a kaleidoscope. At evety turn it pre- 
sents us with new forms, always fantastic, occasionally beautiful. 

Macaiday. 

Turn, •do a good = do some opportune service, 

(a) But, neverlaheless, he was good-natured and willing to move 
heaven and earth to do a friend a good turn, — Trollope, 

(&) So he says to every one who does him a good turm,—Kingsleg, 

Turn for, have a -have an aptitude for, CfU ^ 

^ have a taste for, 

(a) Adams our head-boy had a turn for mathematics.— 

(&) Every one amongst us with any turn for literature will do well to 
J^member to what shortcomings^and excessess we are liable,— if. Arnold, 

(c) They had all, it may be presumed, a turn for business.— 

(d) He l&thes sentiment »nd has no turn for light pleasantry. 

Irving, 

Turn, in a in due order of succession, ♦tc? ♦fC? ; in return, \ 
In one’s tutn = when one’s time comes (in order of succession), ^ 
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(a) Each hahd worked in tmi and r^ted in tm.—M. Arnold. 
t6) For one year the senators governed in turn, ten at a time for five 
days,— 

(c) He tried five or six professions in turn without success, 

JUacaulai/. 

(d) llie world is a looking-glass and gives back to every man the re. 
flection of his own face. Ffown at it, and it will in twn look sourly upon 
you ; laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly kind companion.— 

(e) She consented to give her. son some pecuniary assistance and he 
in ku turn promised never to commit any further invasion of her rights. 

Macaulay, 

(f) He avoided Dr, P, who in his turn, whenever Pen passed, gave 
him very severe looks,— 

Turn, take a - take a walk to and fro, ; change in a 

certain direction, ^ ^ (v5i^ fif^ 

I 

(a) We will take a turn in the gardens, for I have something of the 
highest consequence to tell you.— Warren. 

{b) When the conversation took this turn he always politely diverged 
to another subject — Thackeray. 

(c) At length his complaint took a favourable tum.^-^Macaulay. 

(cO We know not what turn things may take.^Froude, 

{e) The conversation took another tum.^Thackeray. 

Turn to, give a -change the course or tone of, 

1 

(a) He thought it time to interfere and yive a turn to the conversatiou. 

^ Haditt. 

Turn, the tide is OU the the tide has ceased U flow and is on the 
point of ebbing ; (fig.) the course of events is changing ; affairs are 
taking a contrary course, apft? 

j the current (of something) is changing, *ni fr'f 

attest? I ' 

(а) The Act was itself an indication that the tide vxp m the turn. 

Froude. 

(б) To such a height of power and glory had this extraordinary man 
risen at 29 years of age. And now the tifiU uas on the turn.— Macaulay. 

(c) The tide of afifeirs was on the turn ; things could not go on for ever 
as they had gone on of late.— ifoSaulIay. , r 

(rf) TAe tide of feeling was already on the turn ; and the ebb was 
even more rapid than the flow had been.— 

Tunlb, take a take each other’s phM^e alternately in doing anythingi 

cfR vUi ftfsrs tijv ^ 4 V (Wit ' 
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(a) Tliey were tcMng twns, night and day, to scour the C^ftnnel. 

Fmde. 

(ft) If one or the other was ill, how nobly and generously his com- 
panions flocked to comfort him and take tunms to nurse the sick hian 
through nights of fever \^Thacheray. 

Turns, by alternately ; one after another, (used when more perioiis 
than one are engaged in doing something, or mere than one thing is don% 
and conveying the idea of rotation), TOlf ’tW ^ SR Ti ^ 

(a) It waa with some difficulty Wt John arranged that they should 
ride by tums^ and the eldest should ride first.— /m«y. 

(ft) In this amusement they all took part by tums.-^Dickeni* 

(c) He played all the instruments by tumSf and thus acquired a don- 
sidorable knowledge of his art.— /Swiifer. 

(d) He paid close attention to both speakers, and inclined his ear to 
each by tums.^Dickens, 

Tom an honest penny- make a little money without dishonesty, 
<#rfi fstf 1 

(a) &e begatt to trade in a mnall way iteming «n honeet phmg and 

he was enabled shortly to return to England with money in his pocket. 

SrAiles. 

(&) I suppose a married man is not more averse to tttmiTig an honest 
penny when he can, than a single one,— 

Tmii inside Out (turn wrohgsi(i 0 out)«bring the inside of a 
garment oqtside, (srW^) ; throw topsy-turvy, 

TO,15<[1 C ^\ ; reverse, i 

(а) With her fipgers she set to work upon her embroidered petticoat. 
She turned it wongHde out^De Quincey, 

(б) Bift they make strange work with matters of fact ; and if they 
were allowed to act in public affairs, would turn the world w&agMe oaf. 

(c) He who tyrannizes over the weak and helpless may be a coward, 
bat no true man.* The tyrant it has been said is but a slave turned intide 
W.— /8i»w7««. 

Turn into “translate into, wKtWlf ; change into, wftnl 
Thil ; drive one intif, I 

(a) He tvgned sentimental ballads oi Schiller and Goethe into Engr: 
Hsh verse for the ladies.— TAocftemy. 

(ft) fum that tnfo Eiig^ish^ and put your name on the 

(c) Could the Convention how assembled be fhfhccf tsfo a A&^eht t 
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Tura round -ireer rcnrnd (in opuiiQi&' 4r policy), ftfinri ♦tsrt, 

(a) Mpnmouth Bav tiiat hia miMshmationd bad failed. Bnraged and 
disappointed, he suddenly turned rownd and became more zealous for the 
Bill than any other peer in the House.— ifbceatday. 

(5) The prose-writers on that side of the question have not turned 
found in this extraordinar/ manner.—iJajfhV^. 

Turn round on-come round and attack (implying want of con- 
stancy), f^firai ^ 1 

(a) Elizabeth could not be relied on ; and the marriage once over, she 
would turn round on Philip and be as troublesome to him as ever,— J^roucfe. 

(6) He turns rtund upon whoever is next to him.— 

; Turn the scale *» change the state of the balance, 

^ ^nrt ; give one side or party the preponderance over 

another, 4^ ^ ft W *1^ ^?1, 4t^?l ^ 

(а) You weigh equally j a leather will /«ra the scate^—Shaie^afe. 

. (5) The forces were so evenly balanced that a very slight accident 
might have timed the eeale.— Macaulay, 

(c) Intellectually the balance was nearly even between the rivala. But 
the moral qualities of Pitt turned the.Kole. — Macaulay, 

(d) Eichelku the laale against the House of Austria by his 
alliance with Sweden, with the United Provinces and with the Protestant 
princes of Germany,— •G’reeB. 

(g) The Dutch alone could not turn the loale against Fnnce.— Macaulay. 

Turn tail (ooWoj.l-flee, retreat ignominiously, I 

(al If any one turns upon him he immediately turns tail.—EadUt. 

(б) Preferring the chance of being shot by his friends to. the certainty 
df being taken by hie enemies he fairly timed tail, and dartecl off at full 
speeA— DioPeng. 

(c) The Zelators Vitmedl tail and ffed. ku vuiuumon.— Pof^nief 

Tom the tables « revens the original poeitiom of i&ayeis kta game i 
(Jig.) reverse the order of thinge, reverse the position of two contending 
parties, ce'«RTft ft*i ^ Ct'QlIp Tunt titt« tabt^as W one- 

overthrow and ^in an advantage over one ; turn things agwoet one, 
*1^ CVfltI! : oppos, one, W5l< 

fa) No sooner had Wolsey faUen^and the bottle ocupmenc^ with the 

ftpacy, than the tables tUmsd, the pemcjtted became the perseeutem 

• f^toude- 

(6) Elizabeth instead of being on hw defeivie against tte French, 
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Gcnirl) had twrMdthA tahl^ and appeared to have ground of complaint 
j^gainet the French inlnieter.*«i^Voucfe. 

(o) In spite of all this, he made so.desperate a defence that many times 
1 feared he might turn the tailed wjp(m me.'—De Qmnceif, 

(eti So 1 rejoined that they were af t^ all to be looked on as exceptions. 
But my preceptor ^umecf (he taWes on me by boldly asserting intoxicatioA 
to be the rule and nan-into:iication the exception.— Pa^g^mve. 

Tunt thBtidawturn or change the course of (affairs, events, fortund, 
feeling dc), Turn the tide affain(|t-make affairs take a course pre^ 
judicial ta j CflU aWW ^fl >11^ IWW 

1 

(а) One prisoner, and an important one, made hij escape however, 
and turned (he tide against the king,--Dichene, 

(б) At this moment, the valour and genius of an obscure English youth 
(Robert Clive) suddenly turned the tide of fortune, --ifooaw^oy. 

(c) The war of the Succession was raging in the Carnatic and the (ide 
had been suddenly turned offoinet the French by the genius of Robert 
Olive.— Jfooatt^aj^. 

Turn to •turn one’s face towards, OWl ; look forward to 

for help, ; have recourse to, ’W 

f?| ; find, ^ I 

(а) Pe Quadra turned to him and asked if he had anything to suggest. 

Froude, 

(б) He turned to his father, who still sat lost in hia meditations, 

^ Thaokmy* 

(o) Both France and England^ow turned to Spain,— 

(d) From thes^ he turned to politics as to an amusement.— Jlfacattlay. 
(s) It is impossible to turn to a page which does not contain some- 
thing that? deserves to be remembered.— 

Turn up amake one’s appearance (after seeming to be lost), cvtj 
oreni ; come to light,*Ttfini ; oocur, i9\ ; come in one’s way, ^ 

^ ; throw up hy digging, OWt \ 

(a) Now thA your cousin has turned upi some steps must be takei^ 
to prevent kis disappearing again,— 

. (fr) Old fallacies as to human progress are constantly twning up, 

* ^ Sneilee, 

(c) We cannot live without somethfcg widely different from existing 
^rcumstaiiLoes shortly twrmg up»-^Dichene>> 

(d) Marriage company, and marriage altars, and ambitious scenes 
(wned up sp fast, and so confusedly that he rose and went upstairs to 
escape them.— 
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{e) He went on meanwhile earning bread for his famil}r by making 
and selling quardants, mending fiddlei^ flutes, measuring mason-works, 
surveying roads, or doing anything that turned up and offered a prospect 
of honest gain.— 

(/) fly* practice he acquired a dexterity which enabled him to 
(um up the ground to the requisite depth, with astonishing facility. 

• Premtt, 

Tam upside down -turn the upper part downward, c^t 

‘il’R wfc^) ; throw iqto utter confusion, Ofeilti 

(o) And opening his purse, I turned it upside down in his hand. 

Dkhm, 

(J) To-morroT I expect your commander-in-chief the gallant C., to 
whom king and country are so roach obliged for his exertions against 
those who would turn the world upside down.'^Scott 

{c) In fact, England was almost turned wpside dom with universal 
feting. — Macaulay. 

Turned of, be -be advanced to an age beyond, ^ 

Pfirttf I 

(a) He was turned of forty when he composed it.— Pr^sco^f. 

{b) The heir-apparent of Saxony, now turned of thirty, was also here, 

Carlyle, 

• (c) When turned of forty they determined to retire and pass the 
remainder of their days in the country,— AcWwon. 


U- 

Under one’s seal ■ attested by one’s seal, 

I Under the hand and seal of » attested by the signature and 
seal of, Trtrte ftm fkft® l , Under one’s hand 

•bearing one^s signature, ^ I f 

(а) By fetters patent under Ms great seed he invited his Subjects to 
imitate his liberality— ifocaufay. 

(б) A second mandate %mder the Great seed was laid before the trustees. 

^ ’ Macaulay* 

^ (c) It purported to be a supplemental declaration under the hand and 
add of the Prince of Orange,— ^ 

(d) In a proclamation under her om hand^ she commended the 
lk>ldieini to the care of the countTy.^PromKs. 

Understand, give one to>Iead one to believe, inform one, ft^ 

^ Vrt ; VWcv fn ^ I, 
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(а) And then he gave them to underttand that no such catastrophe 
could be looked for that dsky.^Trollope, 

(б) The child has but £2000) I am given to understand,~^Tha€kefag, 

(c) They wer? prosecuted, and were given to understand that no 

mercy should be shown to them unless they would ransom themselycs by 
surrendering their charters.— 

Underatandingr, onthe-on the condition (generally, implied), 
TO I 

(u) They had entered the servije on, the understanding that their 
wages were to be Irish lands.— iVowde. 

UnfiTuarded moment, in an » when not on one^a guard, incautious*' 
ly, 511 I I 

(a) In an unguarded moment^ he was induced to sign a paper condemn- 
ing the Reformation.— 

Unheard of anew, unprecedented, ^ 'Qifi irflT 5|t^ 

(а) In the next world, the most frightful and unheard of punishment 
awaits them, — Buckle, 

Uniform, in » in the dress that is worn by all persons belonging to 
a body, whether military, naval, police or any other and by whicli 
they are distinguished from others, (M, ^ ^*11 CTR 

TO CTO I 

(o) The Major went home and dressed himself in his uniform^ and 
repaired to Court.— 

(б) Ai^ Sepoys in uniform and out of uniform crowded around in a 
state of tumultuous excitement.— 

Unison with, jn-in harmony with, cTO ftqpl 3#5 ftw I 
(a) It was a dismal occupation, not only in unison with his own sad 
thoughts, but calculated to awaken a fellow-feeling in the bosoms of his 
neighbours.— 

Up and doing, he » be s^i^gaged in doing something instead of 
l)emgidle,tHt»5iwtr» ^ ^ be 

actively employe!? so as not to miss the opportunity, CTO 

^ ftfl wt^r w?rl I 

(a) There was something in the notion and the sense of being up and 
doing which was infinitely superior to being pent up in a dull room. 

(ft) Let us then be up and c&ingj 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achievmg, still pursuing, 

Leam to labour and to wait.— Zony/eBow. 
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(c) Leopold waite only for the Sliest gi^y of the morning to k vp 
and doing^-^CarlyU, 

(cf) Whilst the old Bajpoot chief vm up and (Mny, thn old English 
general was thinking what was to be done.’^iTaye. 

Up, be^be out of bed, ttl ♦ be awake, WtPrtt «ffwt ; be 

in a state of excitement, fWfl ; be over, TJAtW ; be high 

in the favour.of the sovertign, itWtH I 

(а) She was up and dressed when her husband went to her room. 

, Thackemy, 

(б) Glenlyon and his men mrs all up and seemed to be getting their 
arms ready for action.— ifacaitfay. 

(c) He has hesu up all night with rheumatism.— 7%ao^eray« 

' (d) If ever the national spirit was up in England, it was up all 
through the country to resist the Spaniards.— 

(tf) His furlough tww up.^Tfmksray. 

(/) So now the Duke of York was down, and the Duke of Somerset 
was up,’^Diclm* 

Up in, be well » be well versed in, cwt^ wRwnjI i 

(a) He must h well up in trigonometry.— 

(h) He seemed to he very weU up in the whole affair.— 

(e) You are better up in such subjects than we are.— 

Ups and downa -alternate states of elevation and depression, or 
ef prosperity and adversity ; reverses of fortune ; WWl 

ffrii 

(a) He had afterwards experienced many ups and downs in life. 

Innnff. 

(i) Every man, who has seen the world and hac had his ups and 
downs in life, must have frequently experienced the truth of this. 

OolcbMii^' 

(c) They had so long experienced the ups and dawns of things that 
they were prepared what fortune mighffdend.— jVosdd. 

Up to, bo (cof7o^.)«be sufficiently advanced in the knowledge of, 

; be sufficiently competent to perform ; 

*11^; be quite equal to, lit 

WH j IX quite ready for, «^f5 i 

'i^ut or after, «Ciif «Cf •rtTl I 

I am not up to thia I knour very little about polifici or history. 

Thadttra^- 

(f) Upon my word, I don’t think lafKUpto the tatk.— IVoSbpo. 

(a) ^e am up to our work ; and when »t twrk we wwk Ttgbfously. 

Knigl^K 
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(rf) Shfe is ftofc dl i gootf fanafKy, &ftd not up to us iti breeding. 

Tfmkorap, 

(d) Bi toW up to iCby party of pleasure by trhoBisoever proposed 

THfx^Uhp, 

(f) 1 cek ^ ^ all Shat sort of thiUg.— Cabin, 

{g) I am sure he is up to some mischief or other.-^ffelps. 

I 

Up to « as far as • until ; ; adequately to, JTtrfH, *t I 

(a) As he passed, he continued to urge forward the rear ranks which 
were still up to the breast in water. -i-ifacaMZay. 

(5) Tantalus was punished with the rage of an eternal thirst and 
set up to the chin in water that fled from his lips whenever he attempted 
to drink \i,^Addison. 

(ft) His history, up to a certain point, greatly resembles that of Harley. 

Macaulap, 

(ct) All men knew what the conduct of James had been up to that 
very time,— 

(e) Up to this time his voice had been for stubborn resistance. 

Macaulay, 

if) P]p to my sixteenth year I had found little in my professional 
pursuits to interest mo.— JTmgfAz. 

iy) They live up to their means, and often beyond them.— 

Up with, all is (it is all up with) * it is all over with, (?*|^ ^ 

(a) A bazar-report was abroad that the f ersiau army was close to 
Lahore, and that all was up with the British in India. — Kaye. 

[h) I don’t like to break it to Kim. But ifs all up with his chance, 
I think.— 

Upon the anvil » under discussion (used of measures or schemes that 
are forming but not matured), 1 

(a) Bor this reason when |ny public aflair is upon the anvily I love to 
hear the reflections that arise upon it in the several districts and parishes. 

AddisoUf 

Upperhand, have the have the superiority or ascendency, 

^ ^1 Sit I , 

(O!) The Protestants might seem to have the upperkcmd, but there wer^ 
numbers, who frould be glad to see them Overturned.— /Vottde. 

Iw i^oland, the King was stilf a Catholic ; but the Protestants had 
the upperhand in the Hiei.— iTewrtwtoy. 

(<?) The ^rposltii^ naturally ’retaliated when they hM the uppen^nd, 

Uem^Aayi 


56 
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Uppermost in one*8 mind or thouffhts-the chief enbject of 

one’8 thought, pm ^ \ 

(а) By some chance you walked into the very room I was sitting in 
while you were upperimt in my mind.^Dklm8, 

(б) Ever since she had left them she had not ceased to keep them 
uppermst in hr thoughts.— Thackeray, 

Upshot of it all isf the « the final result of it is, 

(a) The negotiation for this Spaijish marriage takes up a larger space 
in great books than you can imagine, but the upshot of it all was, that 
when it had been held off by the Spanish Court for a long time, Charles 
set off in disguise, to see the Spanish pnnceBB,— Dickens, 

Urge on onoopreas (something) upon another’s attention, ctPt Tm 
TrtftT «f?n ^ i 

(a) One of the conspirators urged on him the expediency of retreating. 

Maca^ay, 

(h) He urged on his mistress a politic generosity.— 

(c) He urged on George the necessity of immediate action.— 3%actey. 
Urge one to -press one to adopt, csf\^ pr^ I 

(а) They urged their sister to extreme measures and promised to assist 
her with French troops.— 

(б) The King, following the advice of his ablest ministers, refused to 
adopt the measures to which he was urged,^Knight, 

(c) Many things urged Caesar on to this Trollope, 

Use, be of * be serviceable, \ 

ft 

(а) They will be of much more usf to you than to me.— 

(б) All this talk is of no practical use to us Whatever.— if, Arnold. 

Use, be in s be used, ^ <ft?1 1 

(a) Canals have likewise been long in use in several of the countries of 
modern Europe.— Oai^. 

Use, go out of-cease to be used, I 

(a) The proper names are mainly formed out nf roots which have gens 
out of use.— Freeman, 

(&) Latin had gone cut of use even as an official language.— 

Use of, make * use, employ, ^ I 

(а) He begged to inform him that the word he had just made m of 
was unparliamentary.— 

(б) The arts it made use of to eupport itself, now deprived of its great 
means of subsistence, were indeed snrpriBing,— Goldsmith, 

(c) ^'ire-balls and other combusiiblea ufere rmd4 use of hy the 
French as had been done in other battles,— 
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Use ttp-coMume by uaing, wfn CT'9111 ’ll f*l!i»W : 

wear out or exhaust so as to render one incapable of further exertion or 
work, CT*I1 1 

(o) I have used wp three quires of note-paper already in telling people 
that there is no vacancy.— 

(6) He worked on as he talked, Mtxiiig up the last remnant of the light. 

• Thackemp, 

(c) The genuine Bomau race must have been almost used up in thd 
desperate struggle to which it had contributed bone and sinew.— 

(£f) Look at the high and the iW, all the world over, and it’s the 
same story ; the lower class used up^ body and soul, for the good of the 
upper .— Toruls Cabin. ^ 

Used to, be -be accustomed or habituated to (often, something bad, 
troublesome or disagreeable) ; CW\^ fw^ 

I 

(a) The troops which he commanded had leen little used to war. 

Macaulay. 

(b) But we must remember that she is but nineteen as yet, unused to 
the art of deceiving.— 

(c) He was evidently unused to hard labour of any kind.— 

(d) None of the Teutonic nations were used to a town-life.— 


V 

Vain, in -to no purpose, 1 

(а) William expostulated and protested in vain.’-^Macanlay. 

(б) In vain Phihp struggled to avoid a quarrel with Spain.— 

(c) We look in vain among the leading politicians of either side for 
steadiness of principle.— i/ocairfay* 

Vale of tears -this world which is so full of sorrow, I 

(a) The world nee& nob b^a vale of tearsy unless we ourselves wish 
it to be so.— fiOTifca * 

Van of, in tbe -occupying the foremost place or rank among ; taking 
the lead in \ WSR i 

(a) Then were summoned to the bar the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, in the van of whom anSt drawing all eyes upon himself, stood 
Lord Castlerejjph.— He Q^uinoey. ♦ 

(i) We should not then bavS seen the same man at one time far in the 
’^ny and at another time far in the rear, of his generation. --Jtfoixitttay. 

(c) In thevm of the movemdnt were the moneyed men anddthe men 
o£ letters.— -ifacautey. 
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Variuoe with» agreeing not eonsistent with, 

p?13r ; opposed to, 1 

(a) Men, whose acta are at varimoe with their worda^ command no 
lespect.— 

(&) The practice of begging for votes ia absurd, pernioiousi, and alto< 
gather at variaTioe with the true pnnoiples of representative goverument, 

Macaulay, 

(e) His opinions were decidedly at mriance with those of the Bock* 
ifigham party. — 

Veil over, draw, drop or throw a«oonceal from public view, 
Ore^ I ThPOWOVerf'some^Af?*^^ the veil of •“disguise something by, 
CVl^ Ftyl ; put upon something the appearance of, 

(a) Everybody seemed as desirous to throw a veil tmr the mtsccaduct 
as if it had been his own.— ifacaida^. 

(b) In cQutemplating such a cliaraoter, one may without affectation 
feel a disposition to draw a veil over the few imperfections that tarnished 
it,— jPmco^^ 

(c) It will be proper for the historian to drop a veil mr their suffer- 
ings.— 2VoKope. 

(d) He knew how to throw over his vices and ambition the veil of 
hypocrisy.— 

(e) The interest always attached to the misfortunes of genins has been 
heightened in the case of Tasso, by the veil of mystery throtm over them. 

Prescott. 

Veil, take the » receive or be covered with a a nun in token 
of iretiimneut from the world ; enter a cloister and become a nun, 

<iR«45i vitiPi 

<SOTH I 

(a) Thus determined, I eml^rked in order to go by sea to Borne, where 

I intended to take the veiL^Ooldmiih, ^ * 

(b) When you have taken the veUy you must not fi^^eak with men but 

in the presence of the prioresfiL— Zam^s Tales, « 

Vengeance, breathe -utter words expressive of a determinatioD to 
take vengeance, ’flu, ♦ 

. (a) He set off for London, against CkurohilL 

I ^ 

(t) After the Bestoration, wiieD her*power was at the height, she had 
hretUh&d nothing hut venffeatice.^^Jfaoomlay, 

Vangeanm, takd^wraak vengAuioe)ipinffiot punishment in 

taliation, have one’s revenge, VH I 
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(«t) Tl»» Mftpqui 0 of Huutiy sutamonod \m forces io toir^ a Woody 
vengeance for tilie deatii of Gordon,— 

(h) They jiow hastened \ifith delight to wreak their vengeance upon 
their oppreasor«,*"Frflma«. 

(o) They engaged to^a^e signal vengeance on all who should make any 
attempt on his person.— Jfaoan^ay. 

Veilgeance, with a = with excessive vehemence ; with great violence ; 
of a most vehement character ; 1 

(a) The Emperor'a general was repaying, with a vengeance, the slight 
the French King had put upon the ^Thackeray, 

(J) He went to work with all his might in place of his prostrate friend, 
and did Pen^a portion of the “Pali Mall Gazette” with a^vefigeance, as the 
saying is. 5Le wrote oocasional articles and literary criticisms ; he attende<l 
theatres and musical performances, and discoursed about them with his 
usual savage energy.— 

(c) His artillery on this occasion is composed of two sorts of pieces, 
pieces which will not go off at all, and pieces which go off with a vengeance 
and recoil with most crushing effect upon himself,— ifocaw^ay. 

(<f) Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation 
has called for war, and on my word, sir, war they shall have with a ven-‘ 
geam.’^Lord Dalhome, 

(fl) Saint Tliomas of Canterbury was a “muscular Christian” with a 
vengeance^^Freeman* 

Vent one's spleen » pour forth one’s latent spite or anger (the 
tpleen was anciently supposed to be the seat of melancholy, anger, or 
peevishness), Ttfb ^1, ^ 1 

{a) He had, sin^ e he oeaaed to be a member of Parliament been brood- 
ing over his evil fate and his indelible shame, and occasionally venting his 
spleen in Wtter pamphlets against the Government.— 

(5) Finding tl^mselves disappointed, ibey vented their spleen by railing 
•at the tameness of the degen^'ate barons of England. ^Macaulay, 

Vent to, give -give expression to (some feeling!, let out, pour forth, 
cv'ft FtfiiKi ♦ttftiri cv^ii i 

(a) He gem vent to his feelings in a shout of approving laughter. 

Dickens. 

(5) She gave free vent to the* sorrow with which her breast was 

charged,— 

(o) He at length threw hiiuself into Maclvor’s arms, and gave vent to 
tears of shame and indignation.— 

(d) It might not have been lafe for the ejected Curates and Vrofeseem 
to give vent in their country to the anger which they iolt.— ifaeaw/ay. 
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Venture, at a » without much eonsideratioo, without anything more 

than the hope of a lucky chance, ^ ^ ^ 5 at random 

^ ^ I 

(a) He was quick in hia rejoinder, though he made it at a imture. 


ihcfens. 

(6) She said it a vmtwe^ but there was appropriate matter in it. 

' IHckm, 

(c) The old Bishop approached the block with a book of the Kew 
Testament in his hand. He opened it at a wature ere he knelt, and read 
‘‘this is eternal life to know Thee, the only true God.”— 

Venture on«=daro engage in (something) on mere hope, without 
any certainty of juccess, Mil ^ ^ 

arWI * risk something ou^ ^ ; venture to do, 

(a) In both cases the burden of the proof lies on him who has ventured 
tm 80 desperate an expedient.— i/aeat«fay. 

(b) But the expression was that of a sceptic, of a voluptuary, of a man 
not likely to venture hia ail on a singlo hazard.— ifoccauZay. 

(c) Macliiavelli and Guicciardini, in imitation of Livy and Thucydides, 
composed speeches for their historical personages. In our own county a 
writer who should venture on it would be laughed to scorn.— ifocattJay. 

Verge of, on the -ibordering on ; on tho brink of ; pRfiltI, 

; about to give way to, I 

(a) On the verge of a wood which approached to within a mile of the 


town of Ashby was an extensive meadow of the finest and most beautiful 
green turf.— iSfeoW. ^ 

(() He was an old man of 76, trembling on the verge of the grave. 


(c) He was in debt and seemed on the verge of ruin.— 

(d) He was evidently on il^ verge of a^ strong burst of indignation. 

^ * ZJicfww* 

Verge on - border on, fVp 5^61 1 

(a) Still, though felt as something' verging on the ridiculouB, there was 
an indulgent feeling to a young man fresh academic bowers.— 

Verge to -tend to, approach to (a certain state), cVt^ Whi 
I , 

(а) But verging to decline, il’s splendours rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surpnse.— 

(б) The nearer I find myself verging to that period of life which is 
to be labour and sorrow, the more I projl myself upon those few supporia 
that are left,— 
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Vewed in, be-be skilled in, fm fttl i be familiarly ac- 
quainted with, ,C^ 1 

(fl) Quicksighted as he was and verted in affiiira, he was altogether 
ignorant of the character of Mary. — Macaulay. 

(&) It is indeed most important that legislators and administrators 
should he versed in the philosophy of government.— ifacaze%, 

(c) Of all the Englishmen of his time he miw the most versed in the 
old Teutonic languages.— J/ocau^ay. 

Vest in * invest in j place in the^ands of ; confer on ; | 

(a) Some sold estates to vest the money in the Company’s funds.— 5co/f, 
(?>) They offered that the government of Scotland should be vested in 
a Council of Nobles.— • 

(o) The natural tendency of a commonwealth is to vest all authority 
in some senate or assembly.— 

(d) For some mysterious reason, the ultimate sovereignty of Ireland 
was held to be vested in the Holy See.— 

Vested rights =• rights which are not in a state of contingency; fixed 
rights, ^ I 

(a) The authors of that Bill were accused of invading vested rightSt and 
of setting up powers unknown to the constitution.— ifacaw?ay. 

Veto on, put a » negative a bill that has passed other branches of 
the legislature, ^ ; prohibit authoritatively, 

^ Vrt) I 

(а) But by him the power of opiating a veto on laws which had been 
passed by th*e Estates of the Realm, was used on several important occasions. 

Macmday, 

(б) Very likly the fond mother would have put a veto upon his going 
to the Uni'sersity.— 2%ac^eray, 

(c) On George’s intercourse with Amelia, he put an instant veto, 

TAacieraye 

Vice versa - the reverse, ; the reverse takes place, 

m \ 

(a) The popular idea of a dromedary having two humps, and a camel 
one, or vice versOf is a simple mistake.— Pa?yrava 

(h) Laura embraced dearest Efhel, and vice versae-^Thackeray. 

(c) When ^iss 0. arrives, there is no«uch thing as quarrelling heard 
of— the Hall visits the Rectory, Ind vice versa,’— TJmkmty, 

Victim or prey to, fall a -be destroyed by, ?l cvf^ ftqp 

(fl) Two years afterwards they fell victim to the Venetians.— imold. 
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(h) Others felt i}ictim to hunger eind fatigue} and to the fre^ent 
attacks by which they were harrassed, — Irving. 

(e) Fifty thousand persons annually faU victirM to typinis in Great 
Britain.— 

- (d} Constantinople will soon /all a preg to the barbarous Turk. 

Morim. 

Vie with a contend with> in order to surpass ; 

c5ti ^ I 

(а) Kings and republics, cardinals and doges md with each other in 
honouring and flattering Petrarch.— 

(б) And in both visits the two monarcha vied with each other in ex- 
pressions of respqpt and friendship.— 

(c) The young Prince and nobles of France vied with one another in 
splendour and gallantry.— i/acaM?ay. 

View, have in « have in one’s mind some object, aim or design, ^ 
iltiu CWt^ ^ ^ ; have one’s eyes on, 

5?| ^ I 

(a) He had an object in view which he persistently pursued.— 

(i) But he had in view another device which might prevent the ne- 
cessity of an appeal to arms.— ifaedw^ay. 

(c) They have in view opponents whose aim is not ideal, but practical, 

M. Arnold, 

View, keep in -keep before one’s eyes or in one’s mind some object, 
aim, or design, fWf ^ ^ ^ I 

(a) The King had kept firmly in view his father’s favourite project. 

Scott. 

(ftVjiknd keeping the end she had in view steadUy before her, she 
steadily pursued li.-^lHckens. 

(c) This important truth should be kept steadily in view.^Smiles. 

View, point of- position from which anything is seen or considered ; 
the light in which anything is viewed or regarded, ^ ' 

In a point of vieV— viewed or considered in a certain light or aspect, 
from considerations of a certain character, fjpf 
I 

(a) However it seems td be extremely desirable from evory point of view. 

• jOickens. 

(h) Bat it is ouly by rematrfng collected, and refusing^o lend himself 
to i\ie point of vim of the praictieal maQ,*that the critic can do the practi- 
cal man any service.— JK Amold 4 

(c) TJiese learned casuists pronounced the Declaration unobjectionable 
m a feligiotts pvim of vievk^M<mvla^, 
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(d) The importance of Namur in a military point of vim had alwaya 
been great— ifaoan&iy. 

(e) In a literary point of view they are beneath criticism.— 

(f) In a businoBH point of view she had the strongest sympathy with 
Mr. S,— 

View of, take a bird’s eye -take a view of objects from a great 
elevation as a flying bird ; hence, take a glance df something without en-^ 
tering into details ; take a superficial view of, 

cy<ri ; ^ ^ i 

(a) And placing his hat on the floor, he took a hird^s eye view of the 
bar and a comprehensive survey of the bench.— 

(5) Paine takes a Urdts eye view of things.— • 

View, in one’s -in one’s opinion or judgment, ^ I 

(а) The rest are, in his view, strangers, enemies, or rather pirates. 

Macaulay. 

(6) To bo of his Church was, in hi$ vtew^ the first of all qualifications 
for of^ee.--Macaulay, 

{c) The English government was, in their view^ a limited monarchy. 

Macaulay. 

View of, in— having in vieW| aqticipating, ^ 

1 

(al And Ml vim o/the coming danger, he tried to rall^ round him tbo 
frieiply zemindars. — Kaye. 

(б) Yet in view o/the enjoyment of these fancied privileges, he bouad 
himself to partake in the defence of Romo and of her interests.— 

View to, with a -for the purpbae of ; with the object of effecting j 
Sewf I • 

{a) He hfkd hinted at the production of the box, not for the satisfaction 
of his doubts, for he could have none, but with a view to being regaled 
with a sight of so mucli wealth.— 

(5) It was principally witl^a view to the simpllflcation of operations 
that Napier proposj^d the logarithmic calculus.— 

(c) With a view to the arrangment of an enterprise, he invited Charles 
Edwi^rd to repair from Italy to Paris,— 

Views, enter into one's -a&re in or accept the views held by one, 

(«) The Florentine OovernmSnt A council of 

war was appointed.— 

(6) The French readily entered into the views of the Genoese,, which 
s-ccorded with their own policy.— 

67 
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Viper in one’s bosonii nourish a » bring up with affection a poi, 
sonous reptile ; (fy.) affectionately rear up one who turns round and 
attacks, ^ Tn\ Jitn I 

(<i) For five and thirty years I never have seen the individual who 
has dared in my own house to question my authority, I have noumhed a 
viper in my hQe(m,^ThacJceray, 

(5) I have nursed fiw children ; and the one I loved the best of all, 
and tended through croup, and teething, and measles, and hooping-cough 
and brought up, regardless of expense — says 1 am a murderess. Ah, Mrs. 
Osborne ! may you never nourish a viper in your &050W, that^s my prayer. 

Thfitckmy. 

Virtue of, 1)7 virtue of) ~ through the force of ; by the author- 
ity of ; by reason of, in consequence of ; ppp i 

(а) He took formal possession of the premises, in virtue of certain 
legal powers to that effect^Dickens, 

{h) He was by virtue of his office visitor of Magdelene College. 

Macaxday 

(c) The great mass of the so-called Scots were Scots by virtue of 
being subjects of the King of Bco%&,^Freeman. 

(cf) A treaty was made at Lambeth, in virtue of which the English 
Barons returned to their allegiance. — Dickens, 

Visit one’s sins or offence upon another -chastise one for offence 
committed by another, (implying that the person punished is not the real 
offender), n ^ ^ 

I 

(d) I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto tlfe third or fourth generation of them 
that hate me,— 

(6) Will you visit the parenfe offence upon the child’s head ? 

Thodcmy- 

(c) The sine of the father are visited upon the children to the sixth 
generation and further. — Carlyle. 

Visit to^ pay a- gojor come to see a person or place for a short period, 
^ ^ cTt^ ^ I 

(d) On his way back he paid a visit to his uncle in London. 

^ ^ ^ Thackm 

(б) He obtained permission to pay a vitU to his native 

Visit with = inflict (some punishmebt) on one i pnnish with ; ’itfi 

tfsfl I 

(a) .Let that transaction be forgotttn ; or vwit me vHh a very 
punishment for my ettoi,~~Tkaehnj/, 
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(() To mit that guilt with exemplary punishment was the sacred duty 
of a sovereign.— ifacaw^ay. 

(c) The ministers resolved to visit Wilkes’s offence against decorum 
mth the utmost rigour of the IshW.^Macaulay, 

Vofifue, be in -be in fashion, be in general use, CiTeKtsf iSil I 

(a) He had been taught tlie Scholastic philosophy and theology which 
^cere then in vogusj by very able masters.— 

(i) These maxims were too much in^ vogue throughout the lower ranks 
of Walpole’s party.— 

(e) It is remarkable that Hume does not refer to the sentimental 
arguments for the immortality of the soul which are so much in vogue at 
the present day.— • 

Voice, stentorian -a very loud voice (as loud as those of fifty men 
combined), I 

(a) Fizarro called out with stentorian voice^ ^Tiet no one, who values 
his life, strike at the Inca.”— Prescott* 

Voice, with one -unanimously, t 

(а) The bishops replied with one voice that they would give their lives 
for her— .FVottcfo. 

(б) With one voice they declared that they would never ask pardon for 
being in. the right.— Jlf<zaau^y. 

(c) And mth one voice they swore by the Law and the Prophets that 
now at length it should bo settled who was master in Jerusalem. 

De Quincey, 

Vote itor— declare oneself in favour of, ^ 

(a) Macaulay hted for the measure.— ifomort. 

Vote, •put to the -bring forward some matter with a view to ascer- 
tain the will of the majority in a meeting, 
tRi Virt 1 ^ 

(а) The speaker said that the King had commanded him to put no 
such question toihe vote,— Macaulay* 

(б) At length the question was put to the vote^ and every hand in the 
Hall was held up for sending the money.— 

(c) Several amendments welfe put to the vote.^Macaulay, 

Vouch ft>r =guarant(ie the truth o^ i 

(а) I cannot vouch for the truth of this story, ^Addison. 

(б) I do not vouch for the fact, but merely advert to it for the sake 
of being precise and authentic.— 
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W 

Waift and stray8(fioi/oj'.) "the homeless poor, ^ 

7ftjrc«IlTI 

(a) His house was filled with toaifji and ^rays io whom he gave hospi. 
tality and sometimes supporti^i^^i^ 

Wake of, come or* follow in the -come in the train of (mk 
being the track left by a vessel in the water); come after* 

(а) Sometimes they may have simply come in the wahe of the Celts as 
they were pressing westward.— 

(б) There cair-be no doubt that wealth followed in the vfake 0 / traffic. 

M^vak 

(c) This eflfect followed immediately in the wake of his earliest exertion. 

De Quince}/. 

Walk in the ways of ••follow the same course of life as, 

^a) Sons walked in the ways of their fathers, and each day and season 
brought with it its occupation, its customs, it ceremonies, unaltered for 
generations,— /Vo^. 

Walk into the lion’s mouth = enter into the midst of a great dan- 
ger, ^ ^ ?? ftnor ^ i 

(a) When the next afternoon a week after his escape, the poor heretic 
footsore and weary, dragged himself into the town, he found that he had 
miked into the IMs mouth^Froude, 

Wane, beonthe-beinastateoffeecline (ast^omoon), 

^ 1 5 t>r I 

(a) The moon as he had foretold was rapidly on the wcm.^^lHckens, 

(J) Under such a commander they might now have stood tizarro in 
good stead ; but Lis star was ofn the wane.'-^j^escott 

(c) To say the tratb, the old gentleman’s reputation was somewhat 

on the wane.— Thackeray. * t 

Want of, for-owing to the deficiency, lack, or absence of, fVp 
I 

(а) He had done little that summer /or want of friends.— /rowcfe. 

(б) The bagga^ was left behind for want of boasts to daaw it 

• Macaxdaf 

(t) At this moment our operations wore at a stand far ward of ships- 

(d) Coercion failed /or want of strength,— jR'Ottcfe. 
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Want of, be in "have occasion for something; need, 

I . 

(fl) Fredrick wa$ himself very much in mfU 0 / money at the time. 

Smileik 

(6) I never was so much in want of something warm and cheering in 
my life.— 

(c) The chief officers of the army were consequently in want of neces« 
mioB-^Macaula^, 

Wanting in, be -be deficient iil, lack in, I 

(d) He possessed some qualities in which Chatham was utterly wanting. 

^ Orem, 

(5) A man who had lived so wild a life could not have been wanting in 
personal courage,— 

(c) Elizabeth thought him wanting in duty as a subject, —Jl/hcattfay. 

Wanting to, be -be needed to complete, ^ TtfV ; be not 
found in, j be careless about, c^rR I 

(ri) Nothing indeed was wanting to his humiliation. — Macavlay. 

(5) The King soon found that there was in the hatred of the two great 
factions an energy which was wanting to their love. — Macaulay. 

(c) And the Prince would he wanting to his own interests if the bus* 
picious circumstances which attended the Queen's confinement were not 
put prominently forward among his reasons for taking arms.— iTacatttoy. 

War on, make (wage a war with) -carry on hostilities againsl^ 
^ ; attyjk with a view to overthrow or to bring into disrepute, by 

satire, calumny, or criticism, W StPl 

^ ^ W,CTtT OMlTl I 

(a) It was the Swiss who made war upon Charles and not Charles who 
nw.de war upon the Swiss.— /Vcemati. 

(t) Four generations of Stuarts had waged a war to the death with 
four generations of Puritana.“dl/acati^[ay. ^ 

( 0 ) Ha publicly and with violent rage, made war on Eousseau. 

Maoaulay. 

(d) He made war upon the vices and luxury of the s^ge.— Freeman, 

(e) During two years and a half, Walker continued to make war on 
Protestantism with all the rancour of a renegade.— i/acaw^ay, 

(f) Lewis b#gan to Tmke war on their trade.— J/acawky. 

( 9 ) He waged war against astrology, alchemy, witchcraft, and like 

ittipoatures.— ^ , 

War to the knifa=a desperate and furions contest, 
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(a) War waa to be declared at once, vHir io the knife against the pro* 
moters of these enormities.— /Vottcfe. 

(5) The time had now come when she mtiat declare to the knife 
and neither give nor take quarter.— JVoftopc, 

(c) Back to the struggle baffled in the strifci 

War, war is still the cry, war even to the knife /— 

' War, thatugf of “the violence or severity of the contest, ; 

something requiring the utmost exertion, I 

(a) When Greek joins Greek then is th tug of war.-— Brewer, 

(5) On the next day, the ever memorable ninth of Thermidor, came 
the real tug of 

(c) The winter put a stop to military operations. All had hitherto 
gone well. But the real tug of war was still to come.— iftwaw^y. . 

(<f) But it was when the ladies were alone that Becky knew the % 
of war would come. — Thackeray, 

War with, beat -be engaged in a war or contest with, tWts 

(a) England wae at war with France.— IfacaicZay. 

(6) She was now at open war with both the two persons who wew 
nearest to her in blood.— 

ic) Voltaire was soon at war with the other men of letters who sur* 
rounded the King.— 

Ward oflf-turn aside, as anything mischievous that approaches, 

^ ntc? Of«Fl ; repel, prevent, I 

(а) In vain had Borne attempted to ward of the attacks of the foreign 

neologists.— ifmvafe. « 

(б) An attempt was made to ward off the opposition of the people. 

Merimk 

(c) The superstition of the times had invested these with marvellous 
properties for warding off disease , — Prescott % 

Warp and woof, the -the main teAure (warp being the threads 
extended lengthwise in the loom, and woof^ threads that cross the warp), 
^ ; the essential elements in the constitution of, ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ * 

(a) Two characters altogether dis^’milar are united in him. They ar* 

not merely joined but interwoven. They are the warp and woof of h»3 
mind,^Macatday» i • 

Wadi one’s dirty linen in publio- expose the weak points o 
one’s own character, PrciR CTrt nWl Cf pr® ^ Vtf 1 
(o) * Nobody ever indulged more persistently in the habit of 
hie dirty linen in puUk* His Essays are autobiographical, eometimu^ 
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even offensively ; and after reading them we are even more familiar than 
bis contemporaries with many points of his character.— Stephen* 
Watch apd ward, keep^act as a guard, ; act as guar- 
dian, t 

(a) At this entry, a great porter kept constant mtch and mrd. 

Dickens. * 

(5) The result was a defeat ; and mtch and mrd had to be kept in 
the city by day and night— 

(c) She had kept watch and ward over little Paul and his sister for 
nearly 19 months.— 

Watch on or over, keep “observe the actions or movements of (a 
person) for some purpose, (f? ^ ^ 

^ lrt'»ri) j guard from danger, *11 ^ I 

(a) He had been sent, the Bishop said, by his brother-in-law, to keep 
watch on Cecil.— ZVowcf^. 

(h) A sharp mtch was kq)t upon the Catholic embassies.— 

(c) Hampden was despatched to Scotland nominally as a commissioner, 
but in truth that he might keep watch over the king who had repaired to 
Edinburgh.— 

{dj The Queen being childless, the Hamiltons as next in succession 
had a right to keep mtch over the liberties of the country,— /Vourftf. 

Watch, be on the»act as sentinel, C^Vl *, be looking steadily 
for, ^1 1 

(a) Women were on the mt ch to give the alarm by their screams. 

, Maeavlap. 

(h) He wa$ constantly on the ^tch for opportunities of gratifying 
both his tastes at o^io.'^Maoaulay, 

(e) He was on the watch for his coming.— /Vot«fe. 

Watelr, i 

(a) From Whitel^all he came by water to his trial.— 

Water, hold-be sounder valid as an argument, hold good, 

f enl I 

(a) Against Thugs 1 had had Juvenal’s license to be careless in the 
omptiness of my pockets. But I fear that JuvenaPs license will not al- 
^ys hold vfoter.-^De Quineey. ^ 

(6) The doctrine laid down there will not hold water.--TroUope* 

(o) It wae a loose metapho]^ which like all metaphors will not hold 
'^ter and must not be taken for a philosophic tr\ith,^K%ngsley* 

Water, of the first -perfectly pure and transparent like a diamond ; 
of the first class, of the highest excellence ; 

I ^ 
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(a) He wore ft brilliant ring a/ the ^at«r on the fourth finger of 
his left 

(h) They are a precious pair, gems of the firet watert-^lKeh^, 

(c) He submitted his manuscript to a circle of French “litterateurs/* 
Mons. and Mad. Necker, the Abbe Galiani, Thomas, Buffon and some 
others, all wits of the first water in the metropolis.— PmcoW. 

Water upon, throw cold- show disfavour to, so as to discourage, 
511 cirairl, 'Si#i ^ i 

((«) Colman threw cold water on the undertaking from the very begin- 
ning.— ^ 

(b) But cold water was thrown upon the project, and it failed.— /Swto 

Waters, fish in troubled ^endeavour to gain money or some 

advantage in a time of public calamity, when all things are in confusion, 

Ktami frj^srt? jijw csil -m i 

{a) The Hamiltons still kept from her the escheated lands of Lennox 
and thus, a wronged, angry, and ambitious woman, she was fishing ever 
in troubled waters and was now speculating on the match between her son 
Darnley and the Queen of Scots as a means of recovering her property. 

Fronde, 

WftterStPOur oil over the troubled -calm angry passions, con* 
cilate parties, I 

(a) Twice already we have seen Henry powriwjr over the troubled 
waters,^Froude* 

Way, by the - by the bye, ^ in passing, incidentally, 

’ftp the way, I 

(а) 1 remember an old adage, and if I had recollected it at the right 
time, it should have been the motto to my book. By t^ way, it will make 
an excellent one for “Betirement.* — Chwper. 

(б) The explanation is as simple as possible.— They want all their 
money for dress. By the way, have they money in ^our charming ^ 

, * Bedp- 

(c) But this observation I only make by the my.’-Addison, 

(d) Tom hurried home without losing any time by tfje 

{$) We walked back, side by side, saying very little more by the my* 

Wayi albow one's s«make one's way (by pushing others with the 
elbow as through a crowd), m\ cifsilfl 

wayjCifsRrtUil I 

{a) Be elbowed hit way briskly upsWw.— JWefews, 

(6) Shch was the press that men of the highest rank were unable to 
elbow their way into the presence-chamber.— ifalltetoy. 
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(<») . He was a short tliick>set man, with coarse commonplace featares, 
and that swaggering air of pretension which marks a low man who is 
trying to elhov^hu way upward in the world.— Tom's Cahin. 

Way, be in a bad -fall or get into a bad condition ; not to be in a 
flourishing state, ; fare badly, ip*!! 1 

(а) Among so many mischiefs, religion was naturally in a bad way. 

* Fronde, 

(h) The silk trade is said to he in a bad way, Smiles. 

ic) When we come to England, we find that men of letters arc in a 
had way owing to the prevalence of critics, the tyranny of booksellers, and 
the absence of patrons.— 

Way, be in the family « be pregnant, 

(fi) I was in the family way with my son N. at the tirnc.^-A'c/tew^, 

(б) She is in the family way^ this summer .Sarlyle, 

Way, feel one*s= find out one’s way (as a person groping in the 
dark), ; proceed very cautiously, 

; ascertain in a cautious way whether a thing is possible, <ttc^ 
u >11 3ft>Ti I 

(a) The fog was so heavy that I remember feeling my way by the iron 
railings in front of the House,— 

‘ (6) He then went on to detail how he had felt his way inch by inch. 

DicfceTis, 

(c) In the face of an opposition composed of political brigands, Pitt 
had to feel his way. If his road was crooked, his aim was at least honest. 

, Frovde, 

(d) The French King sent the Bishop of Paris to the Courts of Saxony 
and Bavaria, io feel \is way towards a reconciliation. — Froude. 

Way, give -yield ; ?[155| ’IW ; 

"ttfS ! iptsj ; ’ll H’fl ; Wl : be greatly impaired, 

Win I 

■ 

(a) They gam way in all directions,— Pmcow. 

(5) His resolution never gam way,^Macaxday, 

(c) When6ver#there was any strong opposition, be gave waySrem. 

(d) Everything gave way to the zeal and activity of the new reformers, 

Macaulay, 

(e) Angus gave my to necessity- —-^rowde. 

(f) Bo nol give my to these senaitivi feelings.— 

(flf) He felt an assurance that every obstacle would give my before his . 
power and his resolution.— ifacatt%. 

(Aj Private convenience^ or happiness must ever give my to the public 

good.— 


58 
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(i) His health, which till theki had always been perfectly good, gave 
way.— if* Arnold, 

Way, go a great«»do a good deal, hare great weight or inflnetice, 
?TI ^ (^fCSHF ^ Vrt) I 

(a) She was a woman who could make a little money go a groat mg. 



(6) It ia*true, the exnnple and influence of the French went a great 
ioay to prevent sanguinary excesses.— ife Qidncey, 

(c) The Duke did say two words to the Prime Minister, and two 
words from the Duke went a great way^ even with Lord B.— ^VoWope. 

Way, go out of one'a«* depart from one^s usual course or manner 
of acting or dealiijg, ^ fsKtU ^1^1 «tCI ^ ’ffind 

^ I 

(а) I never knew the duke go so much out of his my to be civil to a 
clergyman, as he has done in this instance,— 7Vo?f ope. 

(б) But here is a man who goes out of his way to be absurd.— 

Way of, go the -share the same fate with, C% ♦W (?\t 

^ I 

(6) But this savage absurdity soon came to an end, and went the wag 
of A great many other foolish laws.— Dwftswj. 

Way, in its —viewed in^reference to its peculiar character or nature 
and apart from other considerations (used generally in a depreciative sense), 

(а) Friendship is a good thing in its way,--Dichms, 

(б) Now, a Highland scene is beyond dispute pleasant enough in lit 
my ; but looked close at, it has its shadows.— iZtraJbn. 

(c) Mind without heart, intelligence without conduct, cleverness with- 
out goodness, are powers in their way^ but they may be powers only for 
mischief.— 5mi7e«, * ' 

Way, in one's » after one's own fashion (used generally in a deprecia- 
tive sense), ^ Oil 

At « * 

(а) To record of Mr. Dombey that he was not in hit way affected 
ly this intelligence, would be to do him an injustice— ZHcAfcjw, 

(б) My grandmamma is kind too in her way, ^Thackeray, 

(e) He was a great musical amateuf in his way^Diekens, 

(cQ This extreme simplicity tif character makes poor Boiwell loveable 
in his way, — Leslie Stephen* 

Way, make one's-make or force a passage for oneself, 

^ ; advance in iife by one's own eflbrts, 
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(tf) la Allenoa and in darkness the Oauls made thiir my up the cliff. 

ArnM* 

(5) The traveller could scarcely mah hi$ way through the press of 
holy mendicants.- -^Macaulay, 

(c) The boy was to know his father^s circumstances, and that he was 
to make Me way by kia own industry. 

Way, make the best of one’s = flee or run away as fast as <Hie 
can, ^ ofr«r^l ?r^Trl f***# of'e^n i 

(a) They trampled one another down as they made the heet of tfwir 
my from the press of their pursuerS.— 

(6) The enemy retreated and made ifie best of their my to report the 
affair to their comniander.— 

'S 

(c) Therefore trust not to him, but make the beet of yovr way before 
they can serve the warrant.— 

Way, meet half* make partial concessions to, Wf W ^^1 
’tttvi mti) I 

(tf) Dr. Troy and the bishopa were willing to meet the Government 
halfway^ to take gratefully as much as should be offered, and to wait till 
opinion had ripened for the full concession of equality, — Froude, 

Way of, by-as, (c^t^ T^P) ; for the purpose of, (C^\^ 
^jvia^ l 

(a) I must add a line by way of postscript to my \eai,~^Cowper. 

(&) Montague proposed to raise a million by way of lorn,— Macaulay, 
(o) He touched the tip of his nose, by way of intimation that he 
would let Mr. P. into a secret presently.— 

(d) made forty transcripts of the sonnets with his own pen by way 
of presents to youthful friends.— Quincey, 

(si 'The Curate' took off his hat and bowed by way of farewell. 

Thackeray. 

(f) I mention this fact simply by way of reminding the reader of 
what he must himself have often witnessed.— ZJe Qtttmey. 

(g) Another road by wc^of Keswick is subject to its own separate 
difficulties.— Z)i Quincey; 

(ft) Hitherto trade had gone by way of Alexandria and Venice. 

Freeman. * 

Way of, in^the-in the shape of,,(c^5j f^) Wfin ’ll I 

(a) There was nothing about himin^^fte way of decoration but a watch. 

IHckent, 

(5) The court could therefore get little vn the way of forfeiture j and 
Juight get much in the way of reason. —i/acairfay. 

(c) 1 hava nothing to propose in the my of remedial measures 

Froude. 
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Do not bring me anything in the way of intelligence that you 
have not seen with your own Helps, 

Way oflF, a long -at a great distance, fnj ♦ * 

(a) The Dauphin was in no particular hurry to proceed to Rheims, ag 
Rheims was a long way of,~~Diehens, 

Way or the other, one -for or against, ; in any way, 

I ' * 

(а) I declare that I know nothing whatever about your conduct, 
one way or the other, Warren, ^ 

(б) To say the truth, they were not affected very much by this cool- 
ness, one imy or the other. ~ Thackeray, 

Way out of means of getting free from some difficulty, 
f ^ I 

(а) He began to see another way out of his difficulties.— DiCite/w. 

(б) la there no way out of it 'I— Thackeray. 

(c) I turned it over in my mind, but I could not see my way out \)j 
it at Dickens, 

Way, out of the -away from the ordinary path, ; 

away or absent, ; remote and obscure, ^ ( 

(а) After going a little out of the way to see B. and B’s mother safe 
to a friend’s house, he left them at the door with an early appointment 
for returning next raoriiiiig.— 

(б) But I am afraid I must take Tom a little out of the way on busi- 
ness.— Zhetoj, 

(c) Why is that woman always out of the way when she is most wanted j 

^ Dichnz, 

(d) The whole civilization of these lands becane Roman, and the 
native tongues and customs lived on only in out-of-the-way comers. 

*' Freeman. 

(e) Everything fantastical or original had a powerful attraction for 
him, and he wandered into many out-of-tke-tay places for the purpose of 
meeting with character.— to. 

Way of, stand in the = be an impediment to, I 

(а) The country party stood in the way o/such a reconciliation.— 

(б) In many parts of the Continent^ my mother was aware that the 
most flagrant proclamation of infidelity would not stand in the way of a 
woman’s favourable reception intib society.— Z)e Quincey. ® 

(c) The French settlements now no longer stood in the my of the 
growth of the English colonists. — Freeman. ' 

WayJbo, on one’s -proceeding to (some place), 

; while going to, I 
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(a) Cecil wrote to let the Lords know that Arran was on his way to 
England. 

(b) An embasy they said was on its way to CgLstile.—Pmcott, 

(c) On thdf way to the fort, the firmness of the King broke down. 

Kaye. 

Way to, see one’s = find a thing feasible, I 

(а) The proprietors of Magazines did not see their way to undertaking 
Vanity Fair.— Trollope, 

Way, work one’s » rise by grjvdual labour, ws 

cTt® I 

(«) He proceeded to paint portraits and model busts, and at length 
worked his way to the first position as a sculptor,— 

(б) Such are a few of the distinguished men who have honourably 
worked their way to the highest position. — Smiles. 

Ways and means = the means for raising money, “51^ 

; the resources or the money, I 

(a) There was a difficulty about ways and means ; as fast as money 
came into the treasury she had paid debts with \i,— Fronde, 

(b) She had not yot had any anxiety about ways and means^ although 
her domestic life had been expensive as well as eventful.— Eliot, 

(c) But how was Goldsmith to find the ways and means of fitting 
himself out for a voyage to the Indies l—Irviny, 

Wear and tear « use, ; waste, diminution; decay, or 

injury, by ordinary use ; decay brought on (by time) ; ; 

(a) Before she retired to sleep, ^he looked carefully to her different 
articles of dress, disiovering what amount of damage the evening’s wear 
and tear might have inflicted, — Trollope, 

(h) Buf he scarcely makes a sufficient allowance for the wear and tear 
which honesty necessaiijiy sustains in the friction of political life. 

^ Macaulay, 

(c) Knowledge of sanitary laws saves health and life ; knowledge of 
the laws of the intellect saves wear and tear of brain.— 

(d) Unequal to the wear and tear of daily life, he had often professed 

Hmself to U.—JHckem. , 

(e) He soon found many of his former cronies, though all rather the 
Worse for the Vkar and tear of tipe. — Irving, 

Wear away » pass away tediously, J con- 
sume or spend tediously, \ 

(fl) And thus the day wore away^ and it was evening when Preached 
the ale-honsc, — Dickens, 
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(h) The gummer teon heavily with Ooldgmith.-^/mn^, 

(c) What maskg^ what dances, 

To wear away this long age of three hours \-*-Shake8peare, 

Wear off-idimimah or paaa away by degrees, ^ iFftnl ^ 

(а) As bis reserve Kvre ojf, hia conversation mingled with its attrac- 
tions a tender and affectionate tom,— Lytton, 

(б) it cannot be said that as his illness wore o/, hia cheerfulness and 

good-nature increased.— /Hcitm; • 

(c) When the first novelty of the meeting had worn o/, the conver- 
sation became more general— 
c 

Wear on - pass away tediously and by slow degrees (used of tme\ 
aRi? wci TO cwrfe Tt^in I 

(a) As the night wore on^ the thunder died away, but still rolled 
gloomily and mournfully in the distance.— Aci'cns. 

(&) The day wore ow, and all these bright colours subsided.— 

Wear out =* harass or tire, ft^ Til ; be tediously spent, Tcl 
Tt'ail ; impair or waste, Tit I 

(a) He determined tocontinue bis efforts to wear out the confederates 

Robertson, 

(5) Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 

Left his ground-nest Milton, 

(c) His constitution was prematurely worn out by its natural weak- 
ness, and, no doubt, habitual excesses.— ifsnvcffe, 

*> 

Weather a Btorm a encounter (a storm or a danger) successfully) 
though with difficulty ; tide over a crisis, cTt^ T^1 tMhI 

(a) I have weathored great storm before now, and I hopd I shall not 
be lost now in an Irish hurricane. — Frauds, 

r 

(6) Henry Fox, or nobody, could wart'/f which was about 

to burst— J/dcaufay. 

(c) If the fate of Walpole^s colleagues had been inseparably bouud 
with his, he probably would, even after the unfavourable elections of 
1741, have been able to weather the storm,— Macaulay, 

Weigh on - press with great weigit upon (one’s mind); trouble sorelyi 
as with a heavy burden ; ^ CTt^ WT Wtfi Cf < 

. (a> You can hardly conceive how it weighs uposk me, this fear that the 
bailiffii should make their way into your wife’s drawing-room.— 

(i) Vhere was however gome wrong* which weighed upon Addisons 
niiirf, and which be declared himself anxious to repair,— ifocowfcfy- 
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(c) Th^r6 was not a disease or disaster amongst his numerous subjects 
that did not weigh wpon the heart, and tax the energies, of the great and 
loving King.-riTe^jW. 

((f) Oanst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? — Shaheepeare* 

Weigrh, be under - leave the moorings, be about to set sail, 

(a) The barks that waft us hence will be u%deT weigh ere we can 
reach the port— iS'co^^. 

(^) But though the steamer woe under weighs h'l might not be on 
hmi^,-'ThaQheray, 

Weighed in the balance and found wanting, be ■ be examined 
and found to be deficient in any respect, 'SWCsi WH Wftnl 

(ct) Tekel, thou art weighed in the halance^ and art found wanting. 

Bible. 

(h) But there are a few characters which have stood the closest soru- 
tiny and the severest tests, which have been tried in the furnace and 
have proved pure, which have been weighed in the balance and horn not 
ifeen found wanting,--Macaulay. 

(c) “Should your boasted beauty,” said the Templar, weighed in 
the balance and found wanting^ you know your wager IScott. 
Weigh^ittlo with « be considered of little importance by, 

(o) As for danger of death, that weighs little with a man who is care* 
less of life. — Kingsley. 

Well, ds- without impropriety, ; with equal chances of suc- 
cess, ^ C’lCW ; wl^ich is the same thing in effect, il^S % 'S'® I 
{a) Since you ask the question, and we are all friends here, perhaps 
you may -as well mention it, if you are so inclined.— jSicjtano. 

Q>) Bub as for^aying your creditors in full, I might as well hope tft 
pay the National Beht-^Thackeray. 

{o) While things were in this state, Chatham at length returned fo. 
London. He might as well have remained at Marlborough. He would 
see nobody. Ho would give no opinion on*any public matter.— ifacawiay, 
W^as, as in the best "manner, Wt) and 

*^8o» AV, t equally well with, JRt J f ^ I 

(a) We will entertain him as well as we can, in our humble iway. 

IHckm. 
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(^) But commanding himself as well as he conid he entered upon a 
close examination of the documents.— 

(c) The unhappy father composed himself as well as Jm could, and 
sent to ask a private audience of the King.— Macaulay, 

(d) He had been recently tried by domestic as well as by military 
disasters. ^Macaulay. 

(e) He received the cdmmand of the Dutch as well as of the Englisii 
forcen.—Oreen, 

( f) Every artisan employed in tlje woollen manufacture in those days, 
lived as well as a (armar.— Macaulay. 

Well oflF, b0=be in good circumstances, be comfortable, 

^ I 

(a) He was welt off in w^orldly Kingsley, 

{h) In some respects some of them are well o/, I grant.— Uncle Tom. 

(c) The Kerne of Munster or Connaught was quite as well off in the 
camp as if he had been in his own mud cabin,— i/aca«f«y. 

Well to do as well off, in prosperous circumstances, CTT 
4JI5I 'snitfK ) i 

(a) His parents were well to do in the world.— jp’rottcfe. 

(b) Lady Lufton had wished to see her pot clergyman well to do and 
com for table. — Trollope. 

Well to, wish* wish that one may be happy or successful ; wish 
success to, I 

(а) I heartily wish well to hoih,— Dickens, 

(2>) She wished well to the Queen of Scots.— /Vowrfe. 

(c) Elizabeth wished well on the yhole to freedom and was ready at 

the last emergency to fight for it— /Vowdl^. #. 

Wet through -being thoroughly wet, ftnref STS w I 
• (a) For ten long miles he plodded on, wet through^Dickens. 

(б) When it’s heavy rainy weather, they all come in, wet through. 

Dickms. 

What has one done that « what fault has one committed' that, 
a i *■ 

(а) What has poor Horatio done that he hbove all the rest, should be 
sent to rough it out at sea I^Southey, ^ 

(б) What have I dom that you should speak to me in this way ? 

' Kroude. 

What not«variou8 other things, anything you please (often used at 
the close of an enumeration of several things as an abbreviated form of 
what M there not) f¥ ^ fV ^ ^ ^ 

I 
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(« Ifl that eastern part of their own land, God’s gifts are waiting for 
them— precious woods, fruits, drugs, and what woi— boundless wealth in 
one word,— 

(6) In these rooms Goldsmith produced a good deal of miscellaneous 
writing— pamphlets, compilations, and what not, — Black, 

(o) Pain produces or elicits fortitude and endurance ; difficulty, per- 
severance ; poverty, industry ; and danger, courage and what not, 

Maeaulmf,* 

What of that « what matters it that such is not the case, 

(а) Portia replied, “It is not so named in the bond, bilt what of that 

Lamb, 

What on earth (coWo^.) what (an interrogatory j>4rase used either 
ill anger or by way of exclamation to indicate surprise), 

m w^) 1 

{a) What on earth did you do that for "l-^Dichem, 

(б) What on earth could the culprit have to say to me !— Warrm, 

What though = even granting that, ^ I 

(а) What though they want black teeth, or are deprived of the allure- 

M«*nts of feet no bigger than their thumbs, yet still they have souls. 

(joldmlth. 

(б) ■■ ■■ What though the field be lost ; 

All is not lost ; •« -^Milton. 

What’s what, know -be shrewd, ft 

m I 

(a) Tome, boy, I am an old fellow and know what's what, — Goldsmith, 
What with -partly owing to or by reason of, '6^ 

W I (The expressif^ii is either repeated as in a, b, c, or used only once 
as in df e, in which case it must be supposed to be understood). 

(a) What unth h^ dress, what with the air and sun, what with being 
made so much of, what with this, that and the other— her merits really 
attracted general notice.— Zliaiww. 

(&) Wjuit utith our confederation through house-melnbership, what unth 
our reciprocal sympathies in the problems suggested by books, we have 
become a club of boys, — Be ^uincey, 

(e) What with the sickness of Northumberland, 

And what with Owen Glendlower’a absence, 

I fear, the power of Percy is too ^eak 
To wage an instant trial with the King.— 

W) TTAof wtfA his musbular breadth of figure, his hard and rugged 
features, his weapons, and a certain reckless bravo air, it was not possible 
to imagine a better inhabitant for that grim cave.— ZyWow. 

59 
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(e) If I ever go to one of their play-houses, what with trumpets 
hallooing behind the stage, and bawling upon it, I am quite dizzy before 
the performaiice.~(?o?<fom^A. 

What would I not (five -I am prepared to make any sacrifice 
fm ^ I What will one not do - what Racri' 

fice will one not make, ^ I 

^ (a) what would we hot give to have a Bosweira account of Shakes^ 

peare l-Smiles. 

(6) What would I not give^ conl^ I obtain this testimonial "I— Knight, 
(c) What will not a mother do for the benefit of her beloved ones ? 

Tliackmg. 

Wheels wi^in wheels » matters of an exceedingly complicated 
character ; secret reasons underlying the apparent ones, I 

(a) She seems to me to be fond of your society. Ah 1 it is not that 
only ; there are wheels within wheels.— Trollope, 

While away pass away time so as not to feel its tediouaness ; 
beguile the tedious hours of ; 'RfSfl I 

(а) It is with these simple amusements that some officers in India are 
accustomed to while away their leftsure-moments.— T’Aacfemy. 

(б) To while asmy the time, they sang songs.— 

(c) They whiled away their own captivity in their own way. 

Thackmj/, 

While, all the « all the time, I 

(а) At last she began to take her breakfast, talking all the while. 

Bickeni 

(б) She combs hia hair, talking carelessly all the while,’~^Arnold 

While, for a -for a time, i 

(a) She waa for a while one of the most dashing, ladies of the Conn- 
tess’fl saloons. — Thackeray , 

Whole, as a * -in its entirety and not consideVed with referenceto 
details ; taken collectively, ^ ^filCST i 

(a) Looking at^the matter as a whole feared that the match was 
not practicable.— 

{h) The laws, as a whole, are spoken of with high'admiration. 

Arnold. 

(c) The army, as a whole, held its ground as firmly as ever.— 

Whdle, on the "Viewed as a whole ; considering all the circums- 
tances, ^ I ^ 

(a) He was oH the whole an unhapp^ man. — Macaulay, 

{h) The death of Elizabeth, though on the whole it improved Bacon’s 
prospecilbs, was in one respect an unfortunate event for Wim.—Macanla'H- 


This phrase » generally attached to plural or collective nouns. 
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Tho aspect of a&ira was on tlw whole o\LOonx^%^'^ Macaulay, 

((i) She had her fine qualites, and had all the faults of an excessively 
vain young wpman. On the whole^ sKe had a great deal too much of her 
father in her, to please Dickens. 

Why and wherefore of, the (edloq.) • the whole and sole reason 
for (anything), ^ m At I 

(a) However metaphysical ingenuity ma^ set us speculating aboqjb 
the why and wherefore of it, the fact is undeniable.— TTamw. 

Wide awake -thoroughly on tjie watch ; sharp, on the alert ; ^ 

(a) “ Wide awake is old Joe— broad awake, and staring, Sir 1” 

» Dickens, 

(h) She is a deal too wide amke for that. She plays one off against 
the other, — Thackeray. 

Wife, be or become man and -be married, f[^ 

; live as a married couple, ^ 1 

(а) But for his illness having taken this bad turn they would have 
been man and wife by this time.— 

(б) Were you and he to become man and wife^ such a marriage would 
tend to the happiness neither of him uor of yovi.^TrQllope. 

Wife, take to«marry (a wife^ I 

(а) I grant, 1 am a woman ; but, withal, a woman that Lord Brutus 
took to mfe.-~~Shakespeare. 

(б) The duke of Burgundy declined the match, and would not take 
her to wife upon such conditions.— Tales, 

Wild-flre, fly,irun or spread like » spread like a composition of 
inflammable materials, easy to take ffre and hard to be extinguished, 

^ ^ tel ^ 5 {fig,) irresistibly spread fast, 

’<rtK HI I 

(а) The tidings flew li&e^Udfire over the land.— PmcoW. 

(б) The guards caught up the acclamation which ran like wildfire to 
the Castle.— 

(c) The news that Smike had been caught and brought back in 
triumph, ran like wildfire.-^Dick^. 

(d) The fame of it spread like wUdfire throughout Ayrshire.— 

Wildoati», sow one's (co^fo^.l-pass through a period of youthful 

extravagance and thoughtless dissipation ; indulge in the pranks of youth, 

>iwtn ▼»!, (tfsn ^ i 

(a) His uncle wrote home congratulatory letters, announcin^that the 
^^d had sown his wUd oats and was becoming eleady,— TAac/teray, 
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(6) A young fellow must $ow hu mid cats and that sort of things. 

Thackeray, 

(c) Most of the sturdy, gallant ions settled down after sowing thir 
vM oafo, and became sober subjects of their father.— 

Wild, run»run about unrestrained, C’tnr fcfe i , 

{a) It would be still more absurd to let a horse run i«W, breakiiig fen. 
pes, and trampling down ^ssengers.— Jfcecaufay, 

Will, a tenant at -a tenant who holds his estate at the will of an- 
other and is liable to be ousted at riny time by the proprietor, 
a ^ sfft nttiH 1 

(a) They are tenants at will^ but so secure is the custom of the country 
that they have n% fear of dispossession.— /Voiw/e. 

Will ye nill ye-willing or not willing, ^ ^ i 

(a) Will ye nill ye, go he must. •-•Carlyle. 

Win the day -gain the victory, I 

(а) But still another great achievement remained to be accomplished 
^the abolition of slavery itself throughout the British dominions ; and 
here again determined energy won the day, ••^Smiles. 

(б) Mary Stuart had mn ths day^ and was virtually regarded aa heir 
presumptive to the English throne. — Froude, 

Wind €tnd weather permitting -obstacles (such as the wind and 
weather) not opposing, Hi c^tH 

I 

(a) The late Duke of Norfolk used to gay, ^‘Next Mondj^, wind and 
weather permitting^ I propose to be drunk .’’ — De Quincey. 

Wind and water, between - in that part of U ship’s side or bot- 
tom which is frequently brought above water by the rolling of the ship ; 
(fig,) on the right side, in the right direction, iSif fipff | 

(a) The ship had received six-and^wenty ehot hetmeti wind and 
teater,— Southey. , 

(i) The Life of Nelson is beyond all doubt the most perfect and the 
most delightful of Southey’s works. The subject did no\ require the exer- 
cise of those reasoning powers the want of which is the blemish of his 
prose. It would not be easy to fiud ip all literary history an instance of 
a more exact hit between wind a^d water,-~Macaulay, 

Wind, be in the (coBojO-be brewing, ^rMf1 * 

be in the air, be going about though not announced, cHFtH "Hi ^t^ll 

(a) Macmahon informed Wentworth that mischief was in the wind. 

' froudf}> 
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(6) What ii in thA wind should become known to himj without 
Domby’s telling and consulting him.— 

(c) Something unwonted must clearly he in the wind^ for, the old squire’s 
visits to hia tenantry were mre.^ George Eliot 

Wind, get (take wind) ^ become public, ^1 1 

(а) My former connection with the profession has got wind.—Cowper, 

(б) The scheme had got wind.-^Froude, » 

(c) To the astonishment of every one he succeeded. The miracle to(k 
mnd,— Irving, 

Wind, raise the -procure money or get credit, 

^ <|5|I c^t^l I 

(a) Nothing could be more different than S’s tonci about money at 
different times. When he wanted to raise the windy everything was so 
important— haste and superhuman efforts, men running to and fro with 

blank acceptances in their hands, could alone stave off the crack of doom, 

Trollope, 

Wind up* wind the spring of (a watch or clock), ; put 

in order anew, CftHW ; close up, as one’s 

affairs, ^ ^ ; conclude, 

f Hi ; bring to a termination, (M I 

(а) Having now hit the time to a second, he began winding wp his 
watch.- Biokem, 

(б) She and her physicians at length succeeded in winding up the 
untuned and jarring senses which the cruelty of his other daughters had 
so violently shaken.— Tales. 

(c) He went out to Calcutta to wind up the affairs of the House. 

* Thackeray. 

(d) The assignSes have wound up the affairs, and found them not 

nearly so ^esperate as had been apprehended.— Warren, 

(e) Let me up this retrospect with saying, that the powers of 
opium as an anodyne llave not in the smallest degree decayed,— Quincey, 

(f) I will wind up with^ small bit of verse,— (jstr^yie. 
ig) ‘Sobs and tears wound up the sentence.— TAacifcflray. 

{h) He had instructed Ginkell to wind up the war on conditions easy 
to the Irish.— jPVo«<fe. 

Wing, on the -flying, ; about to start, i 

(a) There as the wild bee murmurs^on the wing 

What peaceful dreams j;hy handmaid spirits bring l^CampheU. 

(h) He was still at Eton, though I believe mt the wing for Cambridge. 

De ^neey. 

Wing to, give*enable one to fly or move with celerity, *l(^ 

I 
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(a) Fear gan wing to the fugitivcB. — Premtt. 

Wing, take » fly away, l 

(a) They will be “gentlemen,” and spend their money like “gentle- 
men.” So, very soon the money takes mng.Smles, 

Wipe off (wipeout)*- efface, obliterate C?^1, 

(a) My friends werS anxious that the stigma should be effectually 
wiped offhy my election to the most distinguished club in London.- Knight. 

(5) These merits will wipe out % overthrow of a dozen free constitu- 
tions.— 

(c) Nothing can wipe out the shame of a dishonest action. Budh 

Wise, in no = in no way, i 

(a) Drew was in no wise puffed up by his success.— 

(6) But his resolution was in no wise shaken. — Suniles. 

Wise in one's generation —prudent in respect of one’s own inter- 
ests, as compared with otliers of the same period (generally^ used of sharp 
and shrewd worldly men), "^1*^ Wl? i 

(a) We come to hate these Eemi, as we do the jEdui, but they are 
wise in their generation and escape much of the starvation and maasacriug 
to which the other tribes are subjected,— TVo/^qpe. 

(b) Had the Catholic Committee been wise in their generation they 
would have concealed the hollowness of those professions of loyalty. 

Frovjik. 

(c) The children of this world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light.— 

(tf) They determined to stand firLly together and plainly intimated 
to Chatham that he must take them all, or that he should get none of 
them. The event proved that they were wiser in tkdr generation than any 
other connection in the state. — Macaulay. 

Wish is father to the thought, the#v the desire to do a thing or 
to liave it generates d belief or an impression that things will eventually 
turn out as desired, JfirW® CVfi fWJ srKI ^ 

ilW siW 1 

(a) Prince Henry. — I never thought to bear you speak again. 

King Henry,— Thy wish was father^ Harry, to that thought : 

I stay tod long by thee^ I weary theo, 

Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honors 
^ Before tby hour be ripe, 0 foolish youth ? 
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(b) It did seem manifest to Dr. G. that she absolutely believed 
the report which she promulgated so diligently. The wish might be father 
to the thmght^no doubt ; but that the thought was truly there, Dr. G. 
could not induce Himself to believe.— 

Wit, mother - common sense ; sound, practical judgmeyf^t ; 

^ Tm CTO 

bfcfc^ ^ c^\h\ 

{a) They were coarse indeed, but they showed a keen mothe)* wiL 

Macaidag, 

(i) And though retaining to the last the rough manners and plebeian 
dialect of hia youth, he had by strong sense and mother wit gained the ear 
of the Commons.— il/hca7t?ay. 

(c) Bentley was a man of strong rmther wit and of masculine good 
seuae.— De Quinoeg, 

Wit, to -namely, that is to say, I 

(<i) He requires nothing from you, but what you are already bound 
by conscience to render, to wit^ obedience, and inviolable fidelity, — Carlyle, 
{b) The party was increased by the arrival of two unexpected visitors 
—to wity Mr. P. and Mr. yf,— Dickens, 

(c) She added another reason of her own, the same in effect, but 
varying in words ; to mt, that she believed the people were well enough 
in their way, but they were not gmteei— Dickens, 

Witliin an ace of, be-be very near, be on the point of, 

(a) They accuse you of attacking your master, and being within an 
ace of qualifying yijurself to be trted for murder. — Dickens. 

Within hail of- within such a short distance, as intervenes between 
persons accosting each other ; hence, within a short distance, 

^ • 

(a) My grandfather dM not come witki7i hail of myself (i. live 
down to a period when I could see him) ; whilst fiis gentle partner my 
grandmother \i\S down into my period.— De Quincey. 

Wit's end, at one's » bewildered or confounded, ; without 

expedients or contrivance, ; at a loss, I 

(a) Ormond at his wifs end at such an extraordinaiy piece of folly, 
repaired to tile scene of action.— 

(i) They reproached the King with wasting the public money to 
make greedy foreigners rich, and were so stern with him and so deter- 
Hiined not to let him have more of it to waste, that he was at hie wit s end 
for some,— 
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W) Tom was almost at his wit^s efid what to say between the two. 

Dickm, 

Wit, out of one’s* deranged in mind, I 

(a) The sudden exultation with which he slapped me on the knee, 
and leaned back in his chair, with his eyebrows lifted up, made me think 
him furtrfir out qf his wits than ever. — Dickens. 

Wits, frighten one out of one’s -frighten a person so as to 
confound him, ^5 1 

(а) What a perfectly hideous monster to be wandering about churcli^ 
yards in broad daylight frightening people out of their wits I — Dickens. 

(б) He was frightened ovit of his wits .at sea and the sailors quieted him 
as they would ha^ quieted a child.— i/dcatt^ay. 

(c) The last time I was there she was frightened out of her mts by 
the thunder.— 

Wits, live by one’s -earn one’s livelihood by means of literary 
labours, ^^1 1 

(a) Within a few hours of the time at which this dedication was 
written, Addison sent to beg Gay, who was then living hy his wits about 
town to come to Holland house.— ifdcaMiay. 

Woe to him -evil befalls him (used in denunciation), ^ ^ ^ I 
(a) She was gentle if people would let her be so. But woe to 
who took liberties with her l-^De Quincey, 

(h) He always slept after his dinner, and woe to the person whfi 
interrupted him [--‘Thackeray. 

(c) But woe to the man who did not pay when the note beoaine due.. 

Trollop^'^ 

Wonder, a nine days* -something that causes a great sensation for 
a few days and is then forgotten; a temporary sensation caused by, 

^ 5tfii ^ ^ ^ i 

(a) His solitary residence in the islai^ of Juan Fernandez wasfl 
nine day if icorwfer in the reign of Queen Anne,— MWo. 

(i) His popularity was the mere effect of love of noyelty, a nirw 
vmdeTi like the rage after Master Betty’s acting, and would be as soon over. 

BazlitU 

(e) I hope that when the nim day6 wonder of the affair shall have 
passed off, my friends will do justice to my memory,— Warrp. 

Wonder, no » it is a matter of no wonder, 

(a) ilfo wonder^ he feared that the States might treat secretly 
Parma for their own peace. '-/Vourfe. 
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{h) He was in a rapture at the young lady’s performances and said, 

f}C wonder mc^h. an accomplished daughter came from such a mother. 

• Thackeray, 

((?) When Sebastian disowned him and denied him his own purse, m 
wonder he accused him of ingratitude.— ♦ 

Word, a man of one*S - a man who keeps his words or acts up to 
his promise, CSIff Tf^5l.K8R, T'S 

Pisitn 5? I 

(а) I am ct imn of my wordy and ^ill do what I have said. — Thackeray, 

(б) Frederick was above all princes of the twelfth century a man of 
his word,-^mman, 

(c) Let him try me once, and see whether I am a whn of my word or 
not.— 

Word, be a household -be well-known, bo in the mouth of every 
one, I familiar as household words =well*known 

as words used in the family circle, C^C?rt I 

(a) His name had been a household word at Moscow and at Phila- 
delphia, at Edinburgh and at Cadiz. — Macaulay, 

(5) Hia characters are familiar in our mouths as household words, 

Knight, 

(c) The splendid fabric of his exploits, familiar as household words 
to every Spaniard, has crumbled to pieces under the rude touch of 
modern criticism. — Prescott, 

Words, coin = invent new words, ^ ^ I 

(a) Although in matters of science, it may be convenient to coin such 
words as are more easily understood m foreign countries, it is a grave 
offence to depart on ^ther subjects from the vernacular speech.— 

(h) He coins new wordsy and distorts the senses of old words. 

^ Macaulay, 

Word for, another -synonymous with, the same thing expressed 

ia different langiiage, «iie ^ ee ^ I 

(fl) Luck is only another wtrrd for good management in practical affairSt 
• Smiles, 

(6) Reverence is another word for religion, which binds men to each 
other, and all to God.— 

Word for word — in the sami words, uerhatimy 4*)*^ 

j\(?{ ^ C^tI *1^ 

^ ^ cx m I ^ 

(a) That very evening the dociynent which they had put into the 
hands of the King appeared word /or word in print. Macaulay, ^ 

(1^) He related the conversation which had passed, so far as he could 
recollect it, word for word^Pronde. 

60 
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( 0 ) 1 write out the passage vmd for ward as it stands in my diaiy« 

Word for it, take my- rely on what I say, ^ 

-fll (CJf I 

(а) And Sir Francis, tak$ my word for will refuse you nothing. 

Thachmy, 

(б) These are baubles to them. These, take my word for it^ are 
nothing. — De Quincey, 

(c) 0 / a man who tas seen the world and has studied 

human nature more by experience than precept— ^aA?e my word for it tlialj 
books teach us very little of the world.— 

Word, give one's = make a promise, declare solemnly, Wtfi 

^?l1i give another one's word of honour -tell another 
that one as a gentleman promises to do something ; cwetl 

w?fi ^51^ ^n, i 

(a) They gave their word readily, because they bad no scruple about 
breaking it — Macaulay. 

W I give you my word that he did not leave a shilling to his boq 
Arthur,— 

(c) So I may give him your word of Aonotfr, may I, that in case of 
extremity you will stand by her.*^ TAocisfay. 

((f) Oive me your word of homur as a gentleman, that you never will 
play,— TAocitefay. 

ie) I give you my word of hm/wr that your legacy is qui^ safe. 

Scott, 

% ^ 
Word, give the—giv8 the signal, give orders, Cfl? pFJ 

^ 1 

(a) He reiterated his orders that no one should presume to fire, 
until he gave the teord,^Soott, % 

{h) The King ^ave the word to halt.— ffcAeni. 

(c) Leonidas gave the toord to his men to take their last meal 

' Qoldm JPw** 

Word, in a (in one word)-to sum up, AW Wfl COT * 

(а) He had new beeome a literary lion ; he was a member of the 

Literary club ; he was the assqciate ot Jdinson, Burke, Beauclerc, 
other magnates — a word, he had riser to oonsequened in the publi<^ 
tyo, -^Irving, ^ 

(б) The Major never for one instahit doubted that his views were the 
only views practieeble^ and that hisoonduot was perfectly virtuous axi 
respectable. He was a man of honour, in one loord.— 
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(a) She eaw that it was ueoeMarj to make a AonoesAion to the nation ; 
and she made it not grudingly, not tardily, not as a matter of bargain 
and sale, not|» a word as Charles L would have made it, but promptly 
and cordially 

(d) In delineating Burns, Mr. Lockhart has avoided the method of 
separate generalities, and rather sought for characteristic incidents, habits, 
acttons, sayings ; tn a mrdt for aspects which exhibit the whole man, as 
he looked and lived among his fellows.— Carlyle. 

Word of mouth, by a orally (tot in writing), (WW 
*TOI 

(а) These transactions 6y u)ord of mouth only, without writing, were 
specially sanctioned by the Twelve Tables.— drnoW. > 

(h) The convocation declared that these heresies were not only taught 
hy mrd of mouth but were also set out in books.— 

(c) He asked permission to put his wrongs on paper, because his 
bashfulness would not suffer him to explain himself by wrd of mouik 

Macaulay, 

Word to, 6end«>send a message or information to one, I 

(d) He has cent me word that he is determined to go on^'-^Macaulay, 

(б) He mi «wd to the Prince to be on his guard.— frotafo. 

Word, true to one’s » faithful to v/hat one promises, 

(04 The robbers tmo to ihrir word portioned off Lady Margaret’s 
share.— jFVoude. 

(&) King Robert with all his faults was true to hit word,^Diotent, 

Word, upon i^iy ••I sweait, •Itfii \ 

{a) He does seem indeed, upon my word^ a most excellent creature. 

• , Dtekent, 

(6) I hope you may be happy with anodikr, as, oa my loord^ it was 
my wish to make you’so.— ?5Jacfamy. 

(c) J[^pon my wcrrf, the kindness of people melta^me.— Dicfaw. 
Words, A scuEm of few - a man who does not talk much, ^ 

^ ftPl I 

(а) This was a long speech for a man of few words like Lord S. 

• Tkaehoray, 

(б) Mr. p. who was a man of fm words nodded aBsent.^Z^A;dns. 

(c) He was a man of f ms wbrds ; and his mannerd were shy, modest, 

and retiring.— Jkeds, j 

Words,eatone’s»retractfwhat has been said by one, 
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(a) Most women under such circumstances would have felt the awk> 
wardness of their situation, and would have prepared to eat their past 
words with wry faces. — Trollope, , 

(&| To convince him of his mistake, so that he would have to eat hk 
om words, would be an agreeable accident of triumphant authoraliip. 

Oeorge. Eliot. 

(c) I think that an English gentleman, from the fear of a duel, 
would eat his words sooner than a Frenchman,— 

Words, In other = that is to sa^, I 

(a) The pariah authorities magnanimously and humanely resolved 
that Oliver should be “farmed,’*— m other words that he should be des- 
patched to a braivh work-house. — Dickens, 

(&) All science starts with hypothesis— in other words^ with apsump- 
tionathat are improved.— 

(c) The English people have in their own hands a sufficient guarantee 
that in some points the aristocracy will conform to their wishes ; in other 

words, they have a certain portion of power over the aristocracy. 

Macaulay. 

Words, in so many -in the same words exactly, 

(a) 1 cannot indeed discover that Scripture forbids it in so many 
words.^Cowper, 

^(6) “Have you offended them? Have they cast you off? “Not 
avowedly— not in so many words. They have simply refused to receive 
or answer any more of my letters.**— Warren, 

(c) According to Locke, “knowledge is the perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two ideas ; ** &nd Hume, though be does not say 
so in so many words, tacitly accepts the definition.— 

(d) Hot that he said it in so many words, but it T{:as easy to perceive 
the drift of his thought.— 

(e) He just told them in so many words (hat he had called them to- 
gether only because he wanted money.— 

Work at -he engaged in (some work), Tfrtr ^^1 1 
(a) She remembers the drawing, and her father working at it. 

Thackeray, 

(() He continued to work at his old trade until he was able to main* 

tain himself by his new oxio,—Eihiles, 

* ♦' 

(c) The poor boy works all day at his pictures.— 

Work, be at « be in operation, ; be engaged in 

(some work), Ttrtj HW ; be working, »rW1 1 

(o) Dangerous influences were at work in the English court— 
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(J) And in Ulster there were special causes at work to produce a con- 
vulsion of peculiar severity*— jProwde. 

((;) The spirit of caste is found as keenly at work among the humblest 
as among the highest ranks.—^S'miYc^, 

((f) Two other men were then at work on the same subject. — KingsUy* 
(e) Incendiaries were at work ; and flames began to issue from many 
houses at once. — De Quincey, 

Work, go to -proceed, endeavour to accomplish one*s purpose, 
qftl, 3fW CW{ I 

(a) Sometimes these creatures would go to work in a more direct way, 
and with gross and palpable artifice, would affect to admire and praise 
something that Timon possessed, which was sure to dr|w from this soft- 
hearted lord a gift of the thing commended.— Tales, 

Work on or upon —excite some emotion in one (by plying steadily 
with a view to gain some advantage), ^1 

^finrl ; influence ; act upon ; T?(t 1 

(а) So, he worked upon the king’s fears, and.persuaded him to assert 
his right to appoint his successor. — Dickefus, 

(б) She at one time worked on his feelings by pretending to be ill. 

Macaulay. 

(c) It was possible to work upon the superstition of the King. 

Fronde, 

(cf) It worked on their belief in defiance of all natural laws.— ZJicIfm. 
(e) I will not say how much it tries me ; how it works upon my 
nature ; hoy^ it grates upon my feelings.— Dic^erw. 

Work out a solve, (^) ^ ; bring about or effect by labour and 
exertion ; carry ont ; ^ ( ceftt? 

) ; form, 'CSUH ’VTl I 

(a) Stt Isaac Niewton knows that he has worked out a problem or two 
that would have puzzled anybody ehe.^R^iskin. 

{h) But remember, m^^ear, your future is between you two. No 
nne canAsaist you ; you are to work it out for yourselves,— Dickens. 

(c) The min(> takes the hint from the poet, and works out the rest by 
the strength of her own faculties.— AcfcfwoTi. 

(d) He eventually succeeded in working out his principle with extra- 
ordinary skill and success ; and a^the age of twenty-four, he was enabled 
to secure his kvention by a patent. — SnKles. 

(e) But it was only gradually that a really genuine and national form 
of Roman architecture was worktu out-^Freeman, 

Work,setto»employ or engage oneself in some work, Jfrt TtCW 
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(a) Nothing duunted^ he set ts Wfrk to acquire in six months what 
usually required three 

ih) To unravel these difficulties was a task worthy of t]?is orderly and 
persevering diplomatist ; and he set himself to work with prodigious aaai- 
duity Thaokeray, 

(e) At fifty years of age he set to work to learn English grammar^ 
and improve himself in 'ipiting and orthography.-<-iSma^B. 

Work on^oroneself up to-get one’s feelings roused to ; rouse 
one’s feelings to- ; (?iW ^ W) Sftifl Wt®11 1 

(а) They work themselves up to such agonies of rage and lamentation 
that some, it is said, have given up the ghost from the mere effect of 
mental excitement.— ifacaufoy. 

(б) Varney saw with great alarm that his lord was wrought up to such 
a pitch of agitation that if he gave not way to him, he was perfectly capable 
of adopting the desperate resolution which he had announced.-^ 

(e) In consequence of unpleasant family discussions, Mrs. Newconie 
has been wrought up to a state of agitation.— 

(d) Her two friends made such an apparatus of mystery before they 
broke the intelligence to her, that they worked her up to the necessary 
degree of doubt and alarm.— TAaciteray. 

(«) Of course, they could only he wrought up to such work by intoxi- 
cation.— Deeds. 

Work up*employ, 1 

(a) The materials placed at the disposal of Sir John Malcolm were 
indeed of great value. But we cannot say that they have been very skib 
fully tsorked up.-~Macaulag. 

World, come into the « be born, I 

(a) Hugo came into the world in the mountainous country near Gree- 
noble.— /Vowflfe. 

World to one another, all the- all ypportant to one another, (bo 
as not to stand in need of the society of other people), ^ ^ 

(а) Neither my wife nor I knew more than five people ; for, to tell 
the truth, we were all the world to one another^ and cared little for 
scraping together promiscuous acquaininuce.— Warren. 

(б) But on a wedding joum^, the express object of wh^h is to isolate 
two people on the' ground that they nfe aU the world to each other ^ the 
sense of disagreement is confounding ail^ stultifying.— f7so#pc Eliot. 

World, for all the* for any consweration whatever, 

W^t ; exactly, entirely, ftv I 
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((t) I gave my lord Baesanto a ring, and I am sure he would not part 
with it for aU the mrld^^Zamb^s Tales. 

(Zr) After die had been a month at the castle, he declared that he would 
not go through such another month far all the world.^Maoaulay. 

(c) With all the cumbrous load of brave finery on his back, swelled 
to twice his original dimensions, he looks, /or the worlds like a mere 
bag of wind. — Prescott. 

(d) With her huddle of clothes, she looked for edVtke world like "a 
play-actress.— ^ 

Worlds, not for (not for the world) -not for any consideration 
whatever, on no account, ^ 1 

(a) Not for worlds would* she have breathed a word pf it to Laura. 

Thackeray. 

(&) Not for the world would 1 have made this known, nor have suffered 
a witness to accompany me.— Quincey. 

(0) *‘Let us have Johnson,” suggested the gallant Boswell. *'Not far 
the wofld^' exclaimed DiWy.— Leslie Btephefn. 

Wormwood, gall and -bitter as gall and wormwood ; (fig.) ex- 
ceedingly offensive, painful, or disgusting, fspi ^ 

cjnfliPF I 

(а) The whole of the mighty process which the bad passions of the 
other faction made gall and wormwood to them, to him appears to have 
^iven no more than the pleasurable excitement of a game at backgammon, 

De Quincey. 

(б) But they were gall and wormwood to Lady Lufton, who regarded 
them as children of the Lost One.-^Trollope. 

(c) It is true Hs presence ancf communications were gaU and worn- 
mod to his once partial mistress. — Beott. 

(d) .All this was gall and wormwood to the heart of Q.^Dickens. 

Worn out with, bes«be exhausted with, ; be harassed 

(a) • They isere so worn out with fatigue that the^ could not move. 

Golden Deeds, 

(1) He found the poor lady nearly worn out with the care of two little 
grandsons, one of whom was dreadfully ill.— G^ofden Deeds. 

Worse, a change for the «a change into a state or in a direction 
that is worseSr more unfavourable, fifCW 1 

(s) However, be assured every change of this nature is far the 

wow,— .G'e&bijwVA J 

(^) The vegolatm indeed found that not in a few places the cAanpre 
had been for the mfse.-^Macaulay, 
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(c) Change there had been none, but /or the worn,— Do Quincey. 

Worse for one, so much the -it is worse for one by that (the 
deficiency) or in that degree, or on that account, ^ 

ncf «rtcirt mw \ 

(а) I am not so clever, or so reasoning, or so eloquent, or so anything 
as you are. I know that very well. So much the worn /or wo.— Dwifeens, 

(б) “I don’t do much in that way,” said C. 

“>S^o mucfi the worse for you, my young friend”. — Thackeray, 

(<?) He was greatly disturbed, an^ exclaimed in French, “jo much the 
worse for them ^Macaulay, 

Worse for, be the -be any way in a worse condition owing to, 

5fC51I I 

(o) She felt that neither she herself nor Bothwell would he the loorse 
for the presence of a foreign guard.— /Voz«fo. 

(6) The small well-bred Irish horse does his forty miles a day with 
only an occasional rest and seems little the worse for it^Froude, 

Worse for wear, the - worn out or spoiled by long use, 

Tl ; worn out through age, I 

((») Their stature for the most part was low, their complexion pale, 
their clothes much the worse for wear.— De Quincey, 

(6) They seemed to have brought him down to a velveteen jacket and 
trousers very much the worse for mar,-^Dioketi8, 

(e) Such a battered old fellow as 1 am, has a right to look the worn 
far wear, ^Thackeray. 

Worse of one, not to think the - not to feel less regard for one 
on that aecouut, (Pit ^ ^ ; not to think that one 

has done anything improper, ^ ^ I 

(а) You have yet friends, warm friends, who will^wof tUnhthe worse 
of you for being less splendidly lodged. 

(б) And certainly, if our men sang somj^f the old battle-songs, we 
shall not think the wome of thm.--Freemm. 

Worse off - in a worse condition, I 

(а) Prisoners of war in all countries were considerably worse off than 
well-befriended felons in common gaols.— iVou(fe. 

(б) Have we been worse off since yoifforgot those cares, and we have 

been travelling on together ?— 

♦ • 

Worst, at the (at worst) -at the utmost (in an evil sense) ; taking 
into account the worst that can befall \ ^ 

'At ; in the worst condition, ^ 
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(ee) Elizabeth could at worst refuse to receive lier and allow her a 
free passage to the Continent.— /Vottie. 

(^) He ought therefore to be regarded as blameless, or, at worst, as 
guilty only of employing irregular means to effect a most praiseworthy 
purpose.— 

(c) He could but fall at the worst, and it was better to fall nobly at his 
post than start aside into crooked ways and stultify all that he had done., 

• Frotmi 

(d) Things however were not yet at the worst,-~‘Macaulay» 

Worst comes to the worst, if the -if the worst that is appre- 
hended comes to pass ; ^ 

(а) They never dreamt of any other issue but the retrieval of their 
misfortune and ultimate triumph ; and if the worst came to the worst, they 
could but fall at their post, and die in the performance of their duty. 

Smiles. 

(б) **If the worst comes to the worst,^ Becky thought, ‘*my retreat is 
secure.”— Thackeray. 

(c) He had been heard to say at Paris, that if the worst came to the 
ioorst, his mistress could save herself by hearing a mass.— jpVoucie. 

Worst of it, have the » be defeated in an encounter, fSKI I 

(a) However, brave Cassivellaunua had the wont of it, on the whole, 
though he and his men always fought like lions.— 2>ic^ens. 

Worst of it is, the»the most unfavourable point about it 
dW ^ orrt I 

(а) The wmt of it is, that I have no idea what friends or relations 
he has, or where thej live.— 

(б) The worst of it is, that both of them are obliged to wear wigs. 

Trdlope. 

ie) An J f As o/ eV that the good priests would not give up 

the bad priests to justice.— 

Worth while (worth (me*s while) -worth tl)# time, the pains or 
the expetse that it requires ; d ^ e ^ W •TtPtd WPTl ; 

of any use; fit, 41 ▼Nm • 

(a) It is hardly worth while to mention all the little commonwealths 
and principalities which were set m> and put down.— JFVwisas. 

(h) It was not worth whih to waste tijpe over such questions. 

• , Froude, 

(c) I cannot refer you to theibook and page, but you may hunt for 
it if you think It worth your whUet^Oowper* 

(d) He did not think it leorth his while to enter into any altercationi 
but harried off.— 

61 
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(«) It is strange that Maitland thought it worth kU whiU to cover hia 
story with an incredible lie. — Frofitde, 

Worth one's while, make it-remunerate one adequately, 

(a) Mahe it worth my while, and I will keep the thing close. 

fhiKkmjf. 

(h) Find out that for me, and I will mahe it worth your whil% my boy. 

* f Thackeray, 

Worth powder and shot, not (game) not being equal 

in value to the powder and shot rdiuired to kill it ; CT 
e 'eft (fig-) not worth much, cw\^ 

e 'Sfq C5| ^ e 

(a) We have a writ out against 0 and another disreputable fellow, 
But we have not proceeded against him or the other, as neither m 

worth 'powder and shot— Dickens, 

(6) “Cannot this infamous scoundrel be brought to justice ?*’ I inquired, 
“If he were, he may prove perhaps mt worth powder and shot”— Warren. 

Would-be « persona desiring or professing to be'; future ; 

) I 

(«) Fifty would-be partners thronged round her at once, and pressed 
to have the honour to dance with Thackeray. 

(b) The wotdd’be despot was unmercifully browbeaten.— il/aca 2 i%- 

Would that -I or we wish that, it is ^vcry desirable that, 

(а) Would that the conduct of England had been at this time free 

from reproach ISouthey. e 

(б) ITcw^d that we knew more of that interv/ew— one of the most 
striking that ever took place.— Mcfew Deeds. 

Would to God -pray god, \ 

(a) Would to God that my thoughts had never taken their flight 
beyond the narrow^round in which it is lot to live I— IT. Arnold, 

(i) Wotdd to God I were safe out of this Castle again I Scott. 

Wound, dress a-treat with remedies, as a sore^or wound ; 

’It#! I 

(o) Every day Fanny was called^n to assist the surgeon in dre8ttn§ 
the woimd.— Golden Deeds. ^ 

Woundup to, be=be roused up pr rise (by degrefa) to, ^ 
qi w? #«fl I I 

(а) The blood is heated, the musses are strained, The feeling® 
wound iqi to a pitch of agony with the vain strife.— iJosfiiW. 

(б) And curiosity was wound up to the highest point.— 
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(c) III November 1765 the House met. Ptiblic expectation was wound 
\yp to the greatest height.— 

(c?) At points he was woundup to such a pitch of eloquence and passion 
that every listener including the great criminal, held his breath in an 
agony of horror*— 

Write up ortlbwii^^puff up by praise in writing or decry in writing, 

(a) It has been said ridiculously that Mr. Kean was written up in the 
Chronicle. I beg leave to state my opjpion that no actor can be written up 
or down by a paper.— 

Wrong with^ go -be out of order with, %5l Will ; 

take a course that is detrimental to, ; provi unsuccessful in 

the case of, fwi I 

(а) And if anything went wrong with Georgy, he would drop in twice 
or thrice in the day to see the little chap, and without so much as the 
thought of a fee.— I%acyfreruy. 

(б) Mistress says when alt things go wrong *with us, we must believe 
that God is doing the very best.— PHcfe Tcm. 

(c) All his speculations had of late gone wrong with the luckless old 
gentleman.— 

Wrong, be in the- be in error, be mistaken, ^ 31^ I 

(а) We are convinced that Clive was in the wrong. — Macaulay, 

(б) I am in the right, and you are in the wrong, --Macaulay, 

(o) All men have hitherto been utterly in the wrong as to the nature 
and objects of civil Government.— jr<ic«wtoy. 

Wrong, do (S^e Supplement), ^ 


Y 

Tear round, all the- throughout the year, i 

(а) fie rose all the year round at four o’clock in the morning.— CVoiA 

(б) What mi^t not mechanics accomplish, who earn from thirty to 
fifty shillings a weak all the year round \— Smiles, 

Team fort=long for, . {C^p{ 5RT) ^ 1 

(а) But st^ yearned for something which her life might be filled 
^th action at once rational and trdent.— Eliot,* 

(б) Be tells us how passiorltely he is yearning for the days of his 

youth.— iesKs t 

Tet, as— until now, up to the present time, t 
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(a) They had at ytt had no food aince the supper at their master’s. 

^Iden Deedt, 

(h) There waa at yet little wealth among them.— Deeds, 

Yield the palm to » admit one’e inferiority to another, be inferior 
to, ^ ^vt^nre ^ i 

(a) They are eminently good specimene of what may be called the 
pare northern type, and in all these respects they yield the jpaZm to the 
inhabitants of tShomer alone.— 

Yield t5 •give way to, submit Ip, comply with, fffll ^ 

' 

(а) At length the King’s pertinacity yiM^ to the necessity of the 
case.— ifocauby.^ 

(б) James yielded to the will of the Ck^mmons.— ifocattfoy. 

(e) He yielded to the importunities of his friends.— Prssooff. 

(d) There is nothing which will not yield to perseverance and method 

JSurh 

Yield up^surrender, ^5IM C?ei1 1 

(a) As years advance, example and imitation become custom and gra 
dually consolidate into habit, which is of so much potency that, almost 
before we know it, we have in a measure yielded up to it our personal 
freedom.— 

(b) Had you twenty heads to render up on twenty blocks, you would 

have ytsMsi them up all, before your sister should stoop to such dishonour. 

Lamb, 

(c) He yidded u/p a quantity of land to the Caledoniana— Zhofona* 

Yoke, eliake or throw off th^«ceaae to acknowledge the sopre- 

maoyof, * 

(а) Enoounged meanwhile by the weakneaa of England, Wales so 
long tranquil, AatA off th» yokt of her conquerors.— ti'rMn. 

(б) Ihe wurlike tribes of Bajputana (Arsie off4h« Ifuaulman yokt- 

Kayt. 

(e) He was chafed with attempting to instigate the various eastern 
tribes to rise at once, and by a eimultaneons effect, tt throw off lh« yokt 
of tbeir oppressors.— J^bsnmHS. 

Tore, ofxin time long past, i 

(a) The miaerable waste g(j>and, where the refuse matter had been 

heaped <ff ym, was swallowed up and gqne.— Zbctow. * 

(b) Tlw nobles resisted as of yore, wiile Cicero retired to his villas and 
shrank from taking part with either fa^j^ion.— iferiw^. 
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(Such vcrbi M are not uied in the Passive^form are^marked— t 

Abandon oneself to* "give oneself up to, (generally, some evil 
propensity), without attempt at lelf-control, CTtH ^ f f Irt) 

wtf’prfiinin 

(a) They a&andbn ihmiAm to their sensual appetites ; and make no 
provision whatever for the future.— Mies. 

(i) He neglected entirely the cares of government, and abandoned 
Bm^to the most dissolute debauchery,— Merison. 

(e) They often aJmSmed themelva to the indulgence of every whim 
which caprice or cruelty could dictate.— iVeseotf. 

Abandoned to, be«be left to, be given up to, ♦tfirsiv fsfl i 

(o) Many a poor wretch me abandoned to his own fate, to die alone 
in the wilderness, or to be devoured by wild animala— iVeseoK. 

|i) Miles and miles of generous soil mre odmdofntd to the boar and 
the bndak— ifirivais. 

Abound In* -be found plentifully in, CWtH ^ 

it’H I 

(a) CiatholioB and Tories abounded in Lancashire, but only a single 
squire took up arms.— (7resu. 

(h) /» dimattf where wine if% rarity intemperance (dmndt. 

Maeavlar/. 

(o) Key are ffuits that do not much abound in our gardens here. 

Ooldmitk. 

Abound with*=be f«|l of, (c^ CfW ’IW i 

(u), England at the time of which we are treating abounded wt(4 
fickle and selfiskbpoliticians.— Jfooauky. 

(b) In the seventeenth century England abounded with excellent inns 
of every rank,— tUaoaulay. 

(«) They learned that at teh days* distance was a rich and fruitful 
laud abound^ wiA gold.— iVsicotf. • 

Absolwe ono firamaBCt dim free from some oblllption er penalty, 

• I 

(a) If the Pope would exc^municate Elizabeth and abtohe fAem 
aUegiencoi they will not fail a second time,— /Vouds. 
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(b) The Bishops were directed to inform them of the arrival of the 
legate with powers to absolve them/ from their guilt.— fVoiecfe. 

Absorbed in, be -be engaged in or be occupied with^ (something) 
with one’s whole mind, ; one’s mind is filled with, 

TR I 

(a) He seemed absorbed in intense meditation.— 

{h) He was totally aimrbed in the business of the moment. 

' f Leslie Stephen. 

(c) Burke wa>8 never so absorbed in other affairs as to forget the in- 
terests of his native land,— t- 

(c?) He vm so absorbed in horror and astonishment that he could 
not speak.— 

Abstain f!roifi.*» refrain from (indulgence of the passions of or appe- 
tites), (c^? 1 

(a) It was necessary only that he should abstain from treachery, from 
violence, from gross breaches of the Inw.— Macaulay. 

(&) He could not protect the natives ; all that he could do was to 
abstain from plundering and oppressing them.—Macaidap, 

(c) He ahstained from all food, and in three days died of hunger and 
grief.- 

Aooeda to -agree to, (cTt^ ^ ; comply with, 

(a) When the terms were made known to Elizabeth, the propriety of 
acceding to them was advocated.— FfOMrfe. 

(i) He proposed an interview to which Essex aeceded.^Froude. 

(c) The conditions which he had demanded were all acceded to. 

Macaulay. 

Acceptable to, be- be worthy of being accepted by, ; 

(a) How far such a book may be acceptable to them 1 do ndt profess 
to know.— » 

(b) That counsel would be the most aet.ptahle to him which should 

first afford him au flT>^rtunity to evince his zeal in His Koyal Highness’s 
service.— iSfeoW. «■* 


Aocessibleto, be^ibeeasy tobe approached or reached by, 
f enl ; be within reach of, ^v[is ; be amenable to, * 

(«} It was a height so steep as to S/hardly accessible to any but the 
sheep and goats that fed upon it# sides.— Dfcitens. 

(6) All the Latin authors were access^le to every student before the 
century closed.— Oreew. I 

(e) Tq arguments like these Ellzabe^ tm singularly accessible. 
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((/) The youngest man of genuine ability is never imcmsible to reason. 

JFmuk. 

AooessQry to, be « be guilty of, as an aider, ^ 

’TO I 

(ct) He reproached his mother with being accessory to treachery. 

Fm(de* 

(b) He charged me with being accessory to the felony committed 
upon his person.— Sooif, 

Aoconunodate one with -furnish one with (something desired, 
needed, or convenient), c’Ft? fVf f??r1 ^ I 

(а) He accommodated Mr. 0. with a few pound^notes.— TAuctoay. 

(б) An attendant upon the archers having been j^dismounted, Dur- 
ward was accommodated with his horse.— 

Accompanied by one, be = have one as a companion, 

^ ; come along with, I 

(a) The Baron 7oa8 accompanied by his wife.— J/acawfay. 

(5) Our hero set forth with a fowling-piece in his hand, accompanied 
by his new friend Evan.^ScoU. 

(c) But this mark of honour was not accompanied by any pecuniary 
emolument (A e. along with this mark of honour came no pecuniary emolii- 
meut).— i/acawfay. 

Accompanied with, ba-come along witb,^^Jfty I 

(а) The symptoms of tlie disease were a sudden perspiration accom- 
panied with faintness and drowsiness (i e, along with perspiration came 
faintness and drowsiness), — Froude. 

(6) The petition was accompanied with a letter to Cecil,— jPVcttrfc. 

(c) The bitte^ expression wit'^ which her Besolution was aceompcmied, 
Walsingham declined to deliver, — Froude, 

Accomplice in, be an -be a co-operator or participator in (some 
misdeed), CTf*( • 

(<») He had hm m ammplifie in some of the misdeeds.— ifacaw/ay. 

(б) . Both ttfcre, by their own confession, accomplices in the plot. 

Macaulay, 

Accord to - grant to, (as suitable or proper), C’TQ^l i 

(а) Hot unfrequently we find the world according high pOBition to 
some man in whom we recogmse*no merits,— 

(б) Defo^ reception by the mob wp# very different from that accwdsd 

<0 Puller. —Jfmfo, I 

Accord with* -agree witll suit, t 

{a) My heart aecordetk wilf my tongae^Shahespeare. 

(^) And the general belief accorded with what was no doubt the truth. 

Jk Quineey. 



(c) If it does not quite ooeord mth our mutual convenience^ he can 
eai^y go to the right Dickem, 

Account fbr-assigtt the cause of, Cf ^ ; ex. 
plain what has become of, ^ I 

(а) Laura was at a loss to account for her cousin's sulky behaviour. 

ITAacjfreniy 

(б) It may iE|pem stran|e, but will be accounted for hereaft6r.-*ir«j[pi, 

(c) This upon my arrival was one of those contradictions which I was 
unable to account for.-^Qddeimtk 

(d) Thirty ships had been sunk or Lauen in the Channel ; there re- 
mained only seventy to be accounted for.^^Froude, 

Accountable to one, for— be*be responsible to a person. >a 
thing, «RT ▼Wire wtit i 

(а) Each of them tm accountable for his own acta— ifacau^qy. 

(б) While the ministry urn acoomtMe to the Parliament, the majo- 
rity of the Parliament was accountable to nobody.— ifucoufay. 

Accuae one ofs charge one with a fault or offence, ▼W^'Q 
ClW^I ▼Hill 

(а) It is not however necessaiy to accuse Penn qf deliberate falae* 
hood,— ifacow%. 

(б) One of the conspirators was accused of having planned the assas- 
sination of the Governor.— ifocai^y. 

(c) The two Douglases were aceused of having betrayed their coun- 
try to the English.- Froude^ 

Accustom oneself to«make oneself familiar (by use or associa- 
tion) with, c^\^ fmi fell I be acoustom/id to*be used to, 
i 

(а) He had generally accutfomed Mmtdf to talk tocher as though she 

were really a man.— JMc/^cn#. • 

(б) He vfos aeeustomed to the use of weapons and to the sight of 

blood.— Jfacatday. * , 

(c) He had not been up to the present time much atmetomed to the 
society of females of his own rank in life.— TAoci^eray. 

(d) Iffaiy had become so accusfcmcd to success that she assured her- 
self that she could obtain all that she dSsired.— 

Acquaint onobwith^inform one of^ make one bmiUkr with, 

^ ▼?! ; ¥11 1 Be acqnainted with* know, «rW i 

(а) I presume that you will ocjrtlnnf your mother vitA the news 
which yovhave just conveyed to me.— 

(б) Uisery acfuamts a man untA strange bed-feUows.«*j9Aal«4^^ 
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(c) He had a desire to make himself acquainted mill tlie business of 
the Indians,— 

{d) But 5 ani personally acquainted with all of them,— Frowcfc. 
Acquiesce in = submit to, without opposition ^i; 

comply with, T^^VSi 1 

(a) The English Parliament at once acquiesced in William’s demand 
for their withdrawal.— 

(h) He professed himself willing to acquiesce in whatever arrange- 
ment the council desired,— • 

(c) Pizarro acquiesced in the reasonableness of this demand. 

Prescott, 

Acquit one of » discharge one from an accusatfon, suspicion, or 
guilt, f^tfr 1 

{a) It is impossible to acquit the Lord Keeper of all share in the 
guilt. 

(b) Nor can Elizabeth be wholly acquitted of responsibility.— 

(c) I have long since acquitted him. of any intention towards me. 

Leigh Hunt, 

{d) He was acquitted of the charge of treason. — Dichens, 

Acquit oneself ♦-bear or conduct oneself (generally, in a manner 
expressing excellence in performance), ^ c^tH 

I 

(a) Tepiple accepted the commission and acquitted himself to the 
satisfaction of his employers. — Macaulay, 

(ft) Thts Major wanted to hear that Georgy was going to a school 
and hoped he would acquit credit there. — Thackeray. 

ic) You acquitted yourself III this conversation better than I should 
have done. — Irving, 

Actualed by, be = be moved or incited to action by, CTt^f ^ 

(fl) He was actmted by ifc motive but a pure lovj of justice. 

Macaulay, 

(ft) Actmted % a higher feeling than mere curiosity, we contrived to 
establish a close intimacy with the poor strangers.— 

Adapt oneself to ♦•accommodate oneself to, ^ 

(a) She addipted herself patieijtly to her situation, working hard at the 
common domestic duties for whichlshe had been used to trust to servants. 

j Oold&fi Deeds, 

(ft) It WM with this cwdial spirit tliat our young lady adapted her- 
to her new position,— TAacifrfmy, 

62 
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(c) They showed a wonderful power of adapting them^et to the 
people among whom they settled.— iVeeman. 

Adapt to«make suitable to (one*s capacity or requirements), 

(a) He was negligent of the art of his reasoning and hia 

style to the capacity and taste of his hearers.— ifocau^ay. 

, (i) Public^education'should be so modified as to be adapted to the 

wants of all orders in the State.— if. Arnold. 

Adapted for, bo* be fitted tor.nswer a certain purpose, c^t*r Sp?- 

cm I 

(a) But both Italy and Greece are peculiarly adapted for the nurture 
of Cattle. 

(5) He proposes to arm those in the rear with the sword as bein^ja 
weapon better adapted for every other purpose.— ifacattfey, 

(c) Her garments were not adapted for winter travelling. 

Qolden Deeds, 

Add to* increase, ; join to, ; over and above, 

I 

(a) The book itself will not add much to the fame of Milton. 

Mctemdmj. 

(b) Hia fair domain was added to the British dominions.- ifacaw%, 

(c) Add to all this, Cedric had fasted since noon, and his usual supper 
hour was long past.— 

Addicted to, be -be given to ( some bad habit ) 

I 

(a) The truth is that Mr. S. tc'CMtsa little addicted to drinking. 

Dickens. 

<6) He wae addkted to low company and low merriment.irifi»^‘«^<%' 

(c) He had become dreadfully addicted to gambling.— Warren, 

Adequate to, be ^ be equal to or fulb^ sufficient for, 

-»tpf 

(а) He had no force with him adequate to the em^gency.— 

(б) The fortune which he had inherited was not adequate to the high 
^ place which he held.— ifacatdasy. 

(c) He found the supplies inadetjmte to the maintenance of his fob 
lowers.— /Vottcfe. 

f 

Adhere to - stick fsst to, ; iftfSttll 

^) ; be firmly attached toy tW?« ♦W 

(a) “^he would atUtere to her resolinioii and would conclude no «rt<*’** 
iitl she was satisfied that the matter would take effect. 
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(h) Henry had a noM« career before him^had he but adhered 
ia hie principles.— /Veemoft. 

(c) They /oreake those who adhere faithfully to thera.-Dtf Quince^. 
Admit one inta*grant one entrance to (a body, place, office &c.), 
^ creirl i 

(a) We admit into our aristocracy merit of every kind.— 

(J) He thought it an honour to be admitted into their company. 

Tkackeralf, 

(c) ' He was admitted into the closet.— J^acawZcty, 

(cf) It forbade them to admit into their own private houses any tutor 
who professed the Catholic religion.— JSiwKe. 

(^) Catholics were admitted into civil and military oj^ces without stint. 

Oreen. 

Admit of allow, be capable of bearing, *1^1 | 

(a) The bars were wide enough apart to admit of his thrusting his 
arm through to the elbow.— Dickens, 

ib) The case admitted of no further doubt.— Warreti. 

(c) The two things will not admit of comparison.— 

(d) The question I have proposed admits of a reasonable answ'er. 

Fronde. 

(e) But the state of Flanders admitted of no delay,— 

(f) This factdn our opinion admits of only one explanation. 

Macaulay. 

Admit one to.»suffer one to come ; allow one to have, 

(а) Philip refused to admit Wade to his presence.— iVonde. 

(б) His compajuon was odmitAd to a. private interview.— J^Vowde. 
Agree, on or upon » be of one mind in or on, 

; appoii\t or settle, Tl ^ I 

(а) Opinion was jivided whether she was the daughter of a prince or 
a duke, but all agreed i^onqfihe main fact that the single gentleman was 
her father.— Z?iciE;e?w, 

(h) All contjmporaries agreed upon that point.— J/orwojt. 

(c) On this point all parties in the Council were agreed.— Froude. 

(d) He left letter for Col. Talbot at the place agreed upon.— Scott, 

(e) The conditions which wer^ agreed upon were so important that 
they require |o be detailed.— /Voted?; * 

Agree to » yield assent to proposal or anything proposed; 

I I 

(«t) Leonato agreed to this mposal/— Tales. 

(б) This proposal was instantly relished and agreed to.*^Oold$mith. 
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(c) The Lorda agreed to the Bill as ameuded.-^-ifacaitZa^. 

(c?) She was willing to agree to any measure for her divorce from 
Both well, — Froude. ^ 

Agree with one, in* = concur with one in opinion, 

(a) agree with Lord Mahon in thinking highly of the Whigs of 
Queen Anne*s reign,— Mcmulag. 

r g 

It was impossible to bring Nelson to a Court Martial composed of 
men who agreed with him m opinion jjpoii the point in dispute.— /Sow ^Aey. 

Agree with **-8uit one’s health, ; corres- 

pond with, 1 

(а) The air \eith\\\m—Macaulag, 

(б) His system of theology agreed with that of the Puritans. 

Macaulmj. 

(c‘) The answer of the god agreed in all things with the words of the 
old rmn,— Arnold, 

Agreeable to = pleasing or welcome to, \ 

(a) However agreeable this marriage was to the new friends, it was 
very disagreeable to the Duke.— 

Agreeably to«iii accordance with, i 

(а) His remains agreeably to his i-equest were transplanted to a monas- 
tery.— 

(б) “Bring along the knave’^ said he. Gurth was hurried along agrev^- 
ably to this mandate.— 

Ahead of, be -be in advance of, i 

%9 

(a) She ims several miles ahead of them.— FrowcW! 

{h) He knows he is a better man than many who had hitherto been 
ahead of him in the Thackeray, 

(c) France in these matters w much ahead of Germany as she is of 
England. — Arnold. 

Aim at— endeavour to secure, strive after; direct to ^ certain object), 
C^tH ^ ^^1 1 

(а) There is little doubt that Charles at one time amed at the Impe- 
rial Crown.— F/ecma/i, 

(б) Mr. Southey thinks that^the satire was aimed at some particular 
individual.— 

(c) In the style of a man of busine^ nothing is to be aiif^ed at but 
plainness and precision.— 

(d) Tlie threat was aimed ett Mary Sfiiart— (im». 
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Akin to - related or allied to, ; bordering on, 

(a) Bome^ was placed in the midst of people akin to herself in race 
aud language,--il?7io2<?. 

(b) Her resolute bearing inspired a feeling akin to Dickens, 

(c) Even his household and family regard him with pity akin to con- 
tempt. — Smiles, , 

Alarmed at, be abe filled with anxiety or apprehension, on hearing 
or seeing (anything) CTt^l ^ m nm\ I 

(а) Temple was alarmed at this language. — Macaiday. 

(б) Alamed at Jugartha’s growing reputation, he hoped to get rid of 

him in some dangerous and distant war, — Merivale, ^ 

(c) Alarmed at the sudden appearance of a man whom she did not 
know, she was unable either to speak or to move.— 

Alien to » foreign to, I 

(a) But duplicity, conscious bad faith, was utterly alien to his nature. 

Freeman. 

{b) Men who were wholly alien to the realm were enriched and 

eialted.— 

Alienate from - separate from, take away from ; withdraw con- 
nexion from, Tm 1 

(а) It was impossible to alienate them from a sovereign who had deli- 
vered them from Popery. 

(б) The rigid Tories were alienated from the Government. — Macaulay. 

(c) The Lords of the Council were in possession of vast estates which 
had been aV^emtedfrom the Church, — Froude. 

(d) Frederic alienated from England was compelled to connect himself 
closely with RussiaV-ifacaM^ay. 

Alight at* - dismount from on horseback or from a carriage at a 
place, ’(I I 

(«) The Captain was at the window, when Mr. T., on horseback, 
attended by his groom, alibied at the door. — Wan'en. 

(6) SThe twilight was beginning to close in, when he alighted from 
a hackney-coach dtt his own Aoot.— Dickens. 

Alive to, be = be fully conscious of, be impressed with, 

(а) When he reviewed his little performance, he was keenly enough 

alive to its Thackeray. ^ 

(б) He was keenly alive to the Iberil in which his failure plunged him. 

/ Green. 

(c) Nor were our ancestors ly any means so much alive, as we are, 
<0 the importance of maintainingf general principles.— 



(fit S^eraLof our colonies are not yet aim to the adranfcagea of 
Free Trade. — LMoch 

Alive- withi be^ be full of life^or animation with, ^1; 

be filled with living creatures, ; present a gay and am» 

mated appearance by being full of, (c VffpS | 

(a) The streets are again alive tnih- the congregations returning to 
their homes, but soon again relapse into silence.— 

' (b) The wafiS and ceilings were alive with reptiles. — Dickens. 

{e) But the sea was not then alive with great ships and brave sailors, 

* Dickm. 

Allot to ■►distribute as by lot ; assign to, 1 

(а) Each of t^ese persons was to have a farm allotted to bim^ 

- Fronde. 

(fi) So saying, he entered the cabin allotted to him.— 

Allude to « refer to something not directly mentioned, 

«lWW[ T51 I 

(d) He was too much a man of real courage ever to aUtule to such 
personal acts of merit as he had himself raanifested.-“*SfeoW. 

(б) Alencon in his letter to Elizabeth had ceased to allude to the 
marriage. — Fronde. 

(o) It was an awful blow to the venerable Earl ; but the circumstance 
was never alluded to in the i&.m\\y.-^Th(wkeray. 

Amazed at, be=be struck with astonishment at, 

^ ^ I 

(a) Old sailors were amazed at the composure which he’ preserved 
amidst roaring breakers on a perilous coast. — JHacaulay, 

Amenable to, be -be willing tc^yield to ; be lisjJjle to ; be liable to 
be called to account by ; cvt^l m «1^ ) 

(a) Insensible to shame she was amenable at times to argftmeuts of 
prudence.— 

(iO The insurgents would in all probability he now more anmMe to 
reason.— PrejcoW. - ^ 

(c) But the Jew or the Mahometan is not amenahlfi to punishment 
simply on the ground of his raisbelief.-— 

(d) They were not amcTiable to the common laws of ttCie land.— 

(e) And every stranger in France ts amenable to the laws of France. 

Scott. 

Amount to'*^ Acome in the aggregate to, Jpifr approach to, 

; be equivalent to, I I 

(d> His loans from the great bankc^^ of Florence amounted to half a 
million of our money.— ffwew, 



(6) The English load amunted to sixteen hundred 

(c) Tliere was a trouble on his trow amounting almost to agony. 

^ BcotU 

(d) It was doubtful even then whether the charges brought against 
him amunted to treason.— 

Angry at, be « feel angry at (some thing), ^ I 

'(a) ‘You have seen nobody else ? * said Pev, angry at lier tone. 

I Tliackeraiy, 

{h) Notice was given that every Volscian should be gone from Borne 
before the setting of the sun. Th^^Volscians were very angry at this, 

Arnold, 

(c) Ang^y at the oppressive behaviour of the governors, the Swiss 
took up arms.— C?of den Deeds, 

Angry with, be - feel angry mth (a t)erson), 'SfRj 15^ 

(а) Mr. Montague is exceedingly angry with Janies on this account 

Macaulay, 

(б) It was natural that he should be angry with them, and specially 
angry mth Addison. — Macaulay, 

(c) Being very an^ry with one another on these questions, they cursed 
one another in tlie heartiest manner.— Dickens. 

Annex to « unite to ; attach to, 1 

(а) Scotland was annexed to England as an integral part of the king- 
dom.— 

(б) This was rendered nugatory by the condition annexed to it, that 
none of t6e tribunes should be re-elected, — Arnold, 

Answer for^^- render an aolount of, 

^iTt; be responsible for, ^ 1 

(a) He replieij that he would answer for his conduct to his master 
alone.— /Vowde, 

(h) And must I anste%for the fault done by fifty !— ScoW. 

(c) Yet who could answer for the effect which IJie appearance of such 
ail army might produce ?— i/dca«day, 

(d) I will answer for that boy’s truth with my life.— 

Answer tcf**nieet successfully, refute, I 

(a) On being sumtuoned by the King to answer to five-and -forty 
accusations, ^he Earl rode away to one pf his strong castles. Dickens, 
Answering to » corresponding to, ; suiting, 

(a) But in Norway fchery||are no political parties answeriy to those 
of England or America.— 
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(ft) Tho French have never had anything answering to our yeomanry, 

Buehh 

(c) But the words in italics have nothing anmenng to ,them in the 
original.— ' 

(c?) Whether there ever existed a person anmering to the description 
which he gq.ve of himself may be doubted,— 

Antipathy to ^ aversion to, (c^t^ ^ 1 

(a) But washes of all kinds I had a natural antipathy to.‘—Qol<kmitk, 

(ft) They had an old antipathy Macaulay, 

Anxious for or about, be =* be uneasy or solicitous about, 

1 

(a) He made a speech expressing how anxiom he was for the Royal 
boy’s Lichens, 

(ft) There is no doubt that he was anxious about his successor. 

DieJemu. 

Apart from - in a state of separation from, ; besides, I 
(a) The lady lived apart from her husband at a manor-house. 

FrovAt 

(ft) Apart from this source of popularity, Mr. S. had another. 

Lichm, 

(<?) Apart from the great voyagers, statesmen, and scholars, whom it 
produced, the names of Bacon, Spenser, and Shakespeare will always bo 
remembered with pride and veneration,— 

Apologise to, for* -ask pardon for, ; say 

something by way of defence of what others may not like, 

(f^5 ifll I 

(a) He apologised for having insulted the sheriff. 

(ft) They offered to apologise for their ignorant intnision.— 

(c) I shall not apologise to the reader for mentionihg this. 

♦ Leigh Hunt. 

Appeal to, for or against i - apply to^a higher authority for the 
re-examiuation of one^s case, ; solicit mercy or redress (bf some 

wrong) from a superior authority, ; call on on6 for aid, 

JTt^'Nr '2(t^ ; address with a view to move *0^6*8 feeliiigs, 

TsiCiT Swi ^STl I 

(a) He was tried ; and being condemned he appealed to the King. 

Fronde, 

(ft) The seven earls appealed to him iis their natural protector against 
the wrongs inflicted by the Regents. 

t Apped to a person, for some favour, a^mt some wrong. 



(c) Catherine had agairut judgment being pasiaed in England. 

Ffoude, 

(d) He <iid not appeal foY mercy to his Judges.— PmcoW. 

(0) The sovereign alike of East and West \^as appealed to for help. 

Freeman, 

(f) The consuls appealed to their sense of duty and gratitude towards 
their mother-country.— 

{g) He appealed to the strongest feelings of James, to his fears, to 
his vanity, to his high notions of prerogative.— Jfaca2(%. 

(A) The kindly feelings of the people, their sympathies, their hopes 
and their feara^ were alike appealed to. — Arnold. ^ 

Apply to - employ for (a particular purpose) ; make use of or be made 
use of, as being suitable to j 

; use medicines externally, put upon externally, STt’tR ; place 
upon, (with a view to hurt), C^t=f <(il1 I 

(а) Half 'informed people applp the name of Americanisms to expres- 
sions which have simply dropped out of use in England.— PVedmaw. 

(б) Part of this description might perhaps applg to a much greater 
man, Mr. Burke.— i/acaw%. 

(c) The name of Delinquents was applied to all sheriffs and otlier 
officers who had been concerned in raising the ship-money.— 

(rf) Bebecca examined the wound and applied to it such remedies as 
her art prescribed. — Scott. 

(c) I therefore recommended large blisters to he applied to the nape 
of the neck and to the extremities.— Warren. 

{/) Hot iron applied to hii Macaulay. 

Apply to one, for^ask oiie/or $omething, 

(ot) He advised Charles to apply for counsel to the Pope.— Jl/acatt?ay. 

(A) They applied for dffections to Beton himaelL — Froude 

(o) «AccordingIy she woe applied to and undertook to watch him. 

• ' De Quincey, 

Apply oneself to* =s employ oneself diligently in, 
i , 

(а) Such was the eagerness with which he applied kimelf to it, that 
he finished thi two volumes m ^s many months.*"( 7 ra*A 

(б) He applied himeelfto stu^^ with vigour and success.— i/acowfay. 
(c) The other members contoed to apply themselves vigorously to 

the task.— ifacautoy. jf 

Appoint to -appoint one th post, TUI i 
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(^) He appointed Gouzalo to the command of a strong force. 

(6) The Earl of Essex was appointed to the command of the parlia< 
mentary army^-^Macaulay. 

(c) Addison was appointed to a commissionership worth about £200 a 
' year. 

, Apprenticed to, be (be bound apprentice to) - be placed under 
one for the purpose of learning business, 

I , 

(a) He was apprenticed^ at the age of thirteen, to a shopkeeper in a 
small town near Newcastle. — Craik, 

(&) He was 6oind apprentice to a London printer with whom he ser- 
ved for the usual period.— 

Appropriate to oneself^ take to oneself in exclusion of others, 

1 Be appropriated to=*be set apart for, IRJ W’ 
flrcn I 

(а) The few members who remained were desirous to oppropriaU to 
themselves a power which they helcj only in trust.— ifacattlay, 

(б) He was by no means scrupulous in appropriating to kimself the 
property of his neighbours, 

(c) Cedric hastened to meet her and to conduct her te the elevated 
seat appropriated to the lady of the mansion.— 

Approve of “think well of, like, ^ I 

(а) The heads of the English settlement approved of Olive’s plan and 

intrusted the execution of it to himself.— ifacai^ay. • 

(б) ‘Fear nothing, my child,' said Jjie ; T have overheard, and appron 

of all you have said.’-^Znm&’a Tales, * 

(c) He approved of the idea and said he would aid me,^ffelps. 
Arise from* - spring from, i * 

(a) The ill-blood between France and England* arose frm the con- 
tinned plotting of the Duchess of Burgundy.— 

Arrayed affain^, be-ibe opposed to (used of a large number), 

I 

(a) It was too lato to save the clergy, against wboaj all the intellect 
of the nation was arraysd^^Buckle, ^ 

Arrive at -reach (a small town or village), (cvrt JtW ^ 
gOlh ; come /-o, (Cft^T f^fW) ‘ 

(a) He arrived in triumph at ValeJko^^Xaeaulag, 

' ih) At length General Fox amW Minorca.— jSbafJcsy. 

(c) During the period at which we *^'e now omtwf, Central Italy ^ 
came acquainted with Athenian art.— Arnofcf, 



{d) The tvorkiliop was omrmd at by a ladder from the outer yard. 

Dickm* 

(e) No resolution was arrived at, for none was necessary.— /Votwfe. 

(f) It ^8 impossible to arrive at the truth.— Pmco«. 

Arrive in* -reach a large town or country, ^ ?1 CWTl 

{a) He arrived in London in the early part of 1750,— 

(&) In April William in the Low fiouDtrie8.:i-i/acauZay. 
Arrogate to oneself assume or claim for oneself (some power or 
rank from vanity or false pretensions) ; Hi HtfTOTW, 

CHtH Hi Vto I 

(а) The Church arrogated to kerself the right of governing public 
education, —if.' Arnold* 

(б) The parliament is now arrogating to itself every day a larger share 
of the functions of the Pfivy Council.— ifaca 2 (%. 

Ascribe to-* consider one to be possessed of ; look upon (something) 
as being caused by ; CHtH Hlfel C^tH ^*1 Ht C?tH HIhhI HtH ^ 

HfHUl Mi I 

(a) He was in the bloom of youth and flattery might, without any 
glaring absurdity, ascribe to him many princely virtues.— ifacaM^v* 

(^) They ascribed the loss of their city to the misconduct of the 

generals,— iJ’noW. 

(cl The failures were to he ascribed to want of faith on the part of the 
patients.— ifocattfoy. 

Ashamed of, be-be abashed by a consciousness of (some wrong 
action or hnpropriety), (C^ W'rti Hi HJHHtoH HV*i) I 

(а) His better mood soon retiyned, and he was then heartily ashamed 
o/hifi past indecomm.— 

(б) (3ram is a mere mechanical operation of which a reasoning animal . 
should 6d ashamed!’- Prof. Blackie. 

Askfor-solicitjHt^^^l, 

(a) He asked for a loan from Garrick and Garricjf: kindly supplied him, 

* Thaekerag* 

(i) The CdurtoiW for large subsidies and speedy payment.— ifocaw/ay. . 

I ask for ftothing for myself.— Deeds. 

(d) Whateifer was asked for was refused.— 

Ask of —solicit something frSm a person, VtHtHQ 
(«) No ijian ever cMjfcefl? mercy o/ mb.— ^ 

(h) IKie king was astonishS^and asked of the augurs what he should ' 

do.— 

(ci When Robert grew up,^e asked of his father the govirnment of 

Normandy,— JWofofw. 



(i) He gave up, in the end, all that was asked of 
Aspire to a long for (something high), 

1 

(a) Ambitious lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to inde. 
pendencc.—J/acau^a^* 

' (&) He aspired to a place not inferior to that of the sovereigns of Eng- 

Ij^nd, France and Austria, ^ifacati^ay. 

(c) The Guises aspired to immortal honour by annexing England to 
France.— /Vowflfe. ^ 

Assent to * express concurrence in (as by one in authority), C?1J| 

I 

(а) Charles had assented to the Petition of Right. — Maeaulap, 

« 

(б) These conditions were assented to, — Macaulay. 

(c) He at once assented to all that was demanded.— 

{d) The King gave his assent to the Bill,— 2)tc;&e?w. 

Assess at -fix the amount of, at (a certain sum) (c^f^ ^ ^ 

(а) Sir W. assessed his fine at ten thousand marks.— 

(б) Landed property was the chief subject of taxation and mas assemi 
at four shillings in the pound— ifacaiiifay. 

Assign to -allot to j fix for; give to ; CTT'eill ; fM[»l ?1I1 ; 

Waverley’s quarters had been assigned to him,— 

(6) She had rank and precedence assigned to her as if she bad been a 
princess of the blood.— jFVott^fs, , 

(o) We canuot certainly tell what limits Thucydides assigned to Iberia. 

^ ' Amid. 

(rf) He declined their request for reasons which he had assigned to the 
heralds.— /SJtJoW. 

Assist at "be present at or attend (a meeting) for taking part io; 

ftnir fvi 1 ^ 

(a) He assisted at debates in which imperial qnestions were discussed. 

Helps. 

Assist one in * help one in, ^ ) 

(a) He summoned all who could bear arms to assist in quelling the 
rebellion.— Deeds. 

(b) She delighdd to assist yobng people in their studies 

^ * Oolden Deeds 

Astonished at, be, - be surprised at (to see), c?f^ I 

(e) At the poverty of their appean^ce and country, the English 
exceedingly asionis hid.— Dickens. 
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Atone for -expiate, ^ \ 

(а) They sought to atone for their offences by cruel penances and in- 
cessant praye^p.— J/ac6EttZay. 

{h) Chatham was undoubtedly conscious of his error and desirous to 
atone for it — Macaulay. 

(c) The delinquencies of the early part of his administration had been 
atmd for by the excellence of the latter ^nv\>.-*Ma>caulay. 

Attached to, be -be connected with, 1*; 

; be bound to (a person or to something by any passion or 
affection), ^ 'iff® 1 

(tf) There was a pretty garden attached to the house. —Zle Qutncey. 

(б) Their names have got inseparably attached to Agenda which at 
best are doubtful— 

(c) Both were attached to the reformed faith. — Macaulay. 

(d) Her husband’s letters contain proofs that he was most devotedly 
attached to hev.^Macaulay. 

(e) The people were attached to their new King.— 

Attempt at, an=»att effort to gain a point, 

I 

(fl) Possibly there would have been an attempt at rescue in the streets, 

Frottde^ 

(6) They made no attempt at resistance. --Froude. 

(c) They withstood all attempts at reform.— 

Attend at*-be present at a place, >2t^ 

(a) Kiffin was ordered to attend at the pierce.-- Macaulay. 

(&) They were prepared themselves to attend at the Comitia. — ilmoZcf, 
Attend on-vnit on a person, 1 

(а) 5e begged that he might be allowed to attend on Lord ^bert. 

* Fronde. 

(б) Their vassals |ind clansmen, a part of whose feudal duty it was to 
attend on them, appeared ii#large numbers. Scott 

Attgpd to a pay attention to, 1 

(a) We can but attend to one thing at a time.— 

(i) His repredhntations were attended to as they deserved.— 
Attended b^, be » be followed by (an attendant), 

; be accoiDpa\iied by, 1 

(a) Each t|aa attended by a negro brdhght from the sugar plantations. 

Macaulay. 

(&1 They allowed him to be attended by his own servants.— iHcisns. 
(o) The duke of Northumberland came attended by Pembroke and 
othirs.-jPrcii«f^. 



Attexided with, be-be followed by, 
be involved in, I 

(а) These diversions were often attended with fatal coujiequencee. 

Swift, 

(б) The first part of the journey was attended with comparatively 
little difficulty.—iVewo//. 

(e) Violent spasms came attended with deliriumi—ZVoMde. 

id) The w&rs were attended with more success than formerly,— 

(e) Two schemes seemed practicable, yet both were attended with 
danger and difficulty.— 

Attribute ta«« ascribe to; consider (something) to be owing to, CTtH 

^ ^ ^ fini I 

{a) Others attributed his death to shame and vexation; 

(6) His failure he attrihvied to every cause except the true one. 

Macad^, 

(c) Several authors have hinted that the Gunpowder Plot is to be pri- 
marily attributed to his doctrines. — Macaulay. 

Avail oneself of » turn to use or advantage, flWf 

(а) It was added that the Governor would do well to avail himself of \ 
the assistance of Nuccoomar in the investigation. — Macaulay, 

(б) He did not avail himsd/of the opportunities for escape when they 
offered.— Southey. 

(c) The patricians may have availed themselves (jf foreign aid in put- 
ting down the opposition of the commons.— imoW. 

Averse to, be-have a dislike to, '*ffe l 

(a) They were as averse to despotism as the Long,Parliament itself. 

Oreen, 

(5) At first he woe very averse to this, though gradually he became 
reconciled to it,— Zfe Quimey. 

Aware of, be-know, afivi I ^ 

(a) She was awqre of his difficulties.— Frotecfo. 

(h) I am aware of the difference of our ag^s and other difficulties in 
our my. ^Thackeray. 


B 

Base on or upon^found bn, cfrt TJWII fclnr • 

(d) He bases his decisions %^n solU^^and worthy grounds. 

lesKs Stephen- 

(6) i;he whole teaching of the UjSirwwty is to be Based upon the 
precepts of religion, of loyalty and of u|)edi6nce.— Jf. Arnold. 



((0 Customs and opinions had vanished and laws haded upm them 
had become useless and mischievoiis:-~^roiMi?9, 

(d) He di^ not despise gossip, if gossip were but baeed upon facts. 

Helps, 

Becoming in one, be -be graceful on one’s part, 

(а) It would have been much more hecominqin you, if you had shown 

some proper feeling, in time, for the little child.— jDicJfeeni. * 

(б) It was highly unbecoming in the responsible Minister of the 
Crown to aide witli these interested Agitators. — Knight 

Beg for*« ask earnestly for, I Beg of one - 

twl fVj Ftein 1 

(tf) She threw herself at the feet of Jeffreys to beg for mercy. 

Maeauiap, 

(6) She begs for a morsel of bread and a eup of water.— ifacawfoy. 

(c) Ho will beg of Him to set him right with them. — Nmman, 
Believe in -have a firm persuasion -of the truth or existence of, 
^ V?1 ; believe one to be inspired, 

T( #IV1 Vt^ll I 

(а) We do not think the worse of Herodotus and Xenophon for he^ 
lieving in oracles. — Freeman, 

(б) I believed in a God on a ground of probability, I believed in 

Christianity on a probability, and I believe zn Catholicism on a probability. 

Kewmm, 

(c) He believed in witches and devils and fairies. — Frovde. 

(d) Thfly called on all men to believe in Mahomet.— /Vecman. 

(e) Whenever they came to a town which yielded readily, the soldiers 

btlmed in Joan.— BicAenj, ^ 

(/) Fisher had committed no greater offence than believing in the 
Maid of !l^ent, whcf pretended to be inspired,— 2)ic/;62W. 

Belong to* -be Ae property of, ; form a part 

or member of a body, VI VtVl ; appertain to, 

^tVI ; bf the concern or business of, VtVtVS \ 

(o) He infoftned them that the carriage belonged to a Nabob from 

Calcutta.— T'Aocljp'ay. 

(ft) The neighbouring Ktvy^ belonged to the Yambo tribe.— Btf Quineeg, 
(c) Milton did not trictly hdong to any of the classes which we 
have deacrihetl.— Jfocatday. * ^ 

He belonged to a high faiiily.— Warren, 

W To that period belong the ^chemical discoveries of Boyle.— Jfiwairfay. 

(/) The aflkir belonged ratlj|r to the police than the government. 

, Fronde, 
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Bdnt on, bd « be inclined to (in a resolute manner), be determined to 
do a thing, C^lsj ftCT Tm 1 

(flt) The Court was obstinately bent on ruining him«— 

(6) When he was once bent on a thing, a fresh obstacle or two rea< 
dered him the more resolute. '-!7Vi(ielreray* 

(c) Their party was now governed by men who were bent on the moat 
violent measures.— 

(d) He wa^bent on being revenged.— J/iicaw^ay. 

Bequeath tOi*give or leave to one by will, 

; transmit to, 1 

(а) All the rest he died possessed of, he bequeathed to P. — Dickens. 

(б) But the Tforst English writings of the l7th century are decent, 
compared with much that has been bequeathed to us by Greece and Romp. 

Macaulay, 

(o) Voltaire has bequeathed to us not a single doctrine to be called by 
his name, not a single addition to the stock of our positive knowledge. 

Macaulay. 

Beset with, be -be pressed on all sides by (so that escape is diffi- 
cult), SI'S?) « i be full of, 

^ 51 1 

(a) The next day the sliip was beset with ice.— Nelson, 

{h) The way was beset with dangers. — Macaulay, 

(c) Every article of the Christian creed is beset mth intellectual 
difficulties. — Newman, 

Bestow on or upon -confer (some favour) on one, (ftyrt^^TO 
) fVj ; give or pay to, Of'QTII 1 

(а) All the Eastern marks of respeft were bestowed rn him.— 

(б) The office of Faymaster*General was bestowed on Macaulay, 

(c) Bestowing this eulogium on the retired character of bis retreat, 
he led the way into the house.— i 

(d) They seldom bestow much attention oA the dead languages. 

f 

Betake oneself to* -resort to ( cvrt i 

oneself to, ; have recourse to, ^ 

(а) After that he betook himdf to%\\o woods, turning his back upon 
the hated city and upon all mankind.— Zom^. 

(б) His followers betook themelves to thdlr ships and galfcys.— 

(c) He betook kimself io the regidal Circuits of business with gre®^ 
earnestness.— Wwrfen, 

(d) For a while I proposed to heiak^yeelf M some secular calling. 




Betray one into - lead one treacherously to (a wrong course) j ex-^ 
pose one to (some inconvenience unforeseen) ; f 

C^srl, C^^rl I Betray to = deliver into the hands of an 

enemy treacherously, I 

(а) Opportunity tempted his ambition, ambition betrayed him into 
evi me. — Prov4e. 

{b) At last effort was made to betray her iiAo an ackry)wledgment of 

guilt— 

(c) The two Douglases were acciised of having betrayed tlieir country 
to the English. — Fronde, 

Betrothed to, be* be affianced to, W fpn 

^9If1 I 

{a) Mary though only sixteen woe betrothed to the Duke of Suffolk. 

Diche^ie, 

(б) Fanny vm betrothed to Wat, a youth in her native village. 

Oolden Deeds, 

Beware of *-guard against, 1 

(a) Bmmre 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it, that the oppoaer may bey>are of i\iOQ,^Bhake8peare, 

(5) Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have pass’d away.— 

(c) He began by telling them to beware of such men. — Kaye, 

Blend with -mingle with, f5rf^=5 I 

(a) In h^r looks I thought I could read grave compassion blended with 
regret and displeasure.— 

(6) All the vice^of the gambled and of the beggar were blended 
with those of the author,— 

(e) There is a toAe of solemn and sacred feeling that blends with our 
conviviality.— • 

(d) The conquered canndt blend themselves into one nation with their 
conqueroijfr.— if. Arnold, 

Bless one with— make one happy with, cvt^l \ 

Be blessed willh-be favoured by nature or God with (something 
that makes one happy), ^^1 1 

(a) He implored Heaven to bless the royal pair with long life. 

^ MacUtUay, 

(^) She was Ueased with an elalsllcity of spirits that secured her from 
auy rankling grief.— Miot, 

(c) He was biessed with an ^telligence keener than that* of her 
brothers and sisters, — A Trollope, j 
64 



(d) Th« inhabitanta are Ueteed with every Bolid enjoyment. 

OdSsmitk 

Blind one to'^- render one unable to see, deprive one of the power 
of understanding, ( ▼fffll Cf^Tl I 

(0) The respect which we justly feel for Clarendon as a writer must 
not Utnd us to the faults which he committed as a statesman. 

(6) The fact that in tjie end he proved himself a great King should 
Blind no one to ^he infamous beginning of his career. — Freeman, 

Blind to, be»be unable to see or understand, (cvtH f^CK) i 

(а) He must not be thought to Se blind to Mr. Kirk’s real and great 
merits.— /Vemaw. 

(h) Nelson wfs blind to the vices of the Coaxt^Southe^, 

(c) The governor was not blind to the perilous position 'm which 
he was placed.— PmcoW. 

Boast of speak with pride or exultation of (something with a 
view to self-commendation) ; ( ^ 1 
' (a) The Spaniards boasted too loudly of their fame and prowess. 

Fronde, 

(б) Both boasted of their political freedom.— 

(c) He boasts o/his accomplishments wfth muA eloquence.— 
Boi'der on or upon««» touch at the edge of ; be contiguous to ; 

W ; approach neariy to, (Cft^ ffpr) >ni^I I 

(a) Frederic, though his dominions bordered on the sea, had no navy. 

Macanlay, 

(1) There was something in the solemnity of his deportment and 
discourse that bordered upon the ludicrous.— • 

(c) These threw him into a state bordering on distraction.— 

(d) Macaulay’s memory horderedton the mfraculofes, —i/orwon. 

Bred in^nursed in, PhP ^ ftpR J 

(a) Sred in meanness und hard dealing, he cduld not be a man of 

honourable mind and open hand.— /Kciirena. « 

ib) Divines bred in the schod of Xaud tliked loudly of toleration. 

' » Jfaeauhy> 

9 

(c) J am sensible that you will censure m6 lor prqfusion, bred up as 
you are in narrow prejudices of Eastern frugality.— 

Bred to, be • be formed by education for, be traflied to, 

(a) He had been bred to tlfe law, and ^divided his tin^ between pro- 
fessional business’and the avocations ct*a small proprietor.— 

(b) Being bred to no profession and having no funds of nay own, it 
was obvjonsly imposilble for me to suhj^t without some allowance from 
my father,— 



xxtii 

(c) Tbe fthipa were commanded by men who had not been hrtd to the 
Brisild with=spresent an appearance, as of bristles; 

(а) The Meath bank bristled with pikes and bayonets.— ifocatttey. 

(() There was only a mound of slain bristling all over mth arrows. 

• Golden Deed%, 

Brood over —ponder anxiously over (generally, something unplea« 

sant), ( CVrt vi '^f ^ I 

(б) He would lie in bed a week at a time brooding over his wrongs. 

Fronde, 

(i) In her long solitary hours she brooded over her ilgretful thoughts 
about Dinah. — George Eliot, 

Burst into* a enter suddenly and forcibly into, C5rt5 'SfpM 

; break forth into, IftPt?!! ^ Vftfl 

OTI I 

(a) They burst into the city and seized the judges who were going 
to hold the assizes.— 

(b) He retired a step or two from his patient and hurst into a loud fit 
of laughter,— TTcwren. 

(o) A few moments after she burst into a piercing shriek.— Warren, 

(d) In a few moments he burst into tears and cried like a child. 

Warren, 


c 

Calculate on or upon (count upon, reckon upon)* -relly upon, 

CVfttVp W expect confidently, ^ Wl I 

(a) The leaders, oA whose assistance they hod calculatedt were dis- 
armed and confined,— Froz(^, ^ 

(() Vdleulatihg upon tjie success of the new coalition, the cabinet in- 
dulged a dream of ^dihg extensively to its Italian possessions.— iSScm^Acy, 

(c) If he bro^e faith with her, be should never count upon her help 
again.— , 

(dy He sought out the mayor, on whose hospitality he rechoned, 

* ^ . M, Arnold, 

O^buB to -insensible to ( I 
(a) The only uneasiness I fjlt was for my family who* were to be 
humbled without an education tcjrender them callous to contempt. 

Goldsmith, . 
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c?apable of, be - be qualiaed for, ; be bad enough for, be 

bad enough to commit, sapft^d I 
' (a) He was brave, honourable, generous; easily led capable of 
leading.— 

(6) ' That cabinet wan assuredly capable of any folly and of any 
» baseness. Southetf, 

(c) It is the imperious duty of Government to watch them most 
narrowly ; for, there is nothing of which they are not capable. 

, f^ydneif Smith. 

Centre in -be exclusively directed to one, 

1 

(a) He was ar only son ; indeed the only child of an amiable widow 
whose love and hopes all centred in him. — De Qnincey, 

(ft) Don John, the only son of Ferdinand and Isabella being cut oti’ 
without issue in the flower of youth, all their hopes centred in Joanna 
and her posterity.--i?ofttfr/5o«. 

Oharacteriatio of as serving to mark the distinctive qualities of (a 
person or thing) ; peculiar to, I 

(a) The course he had adopted was oharactcrUtic of the man and of 
the class to which he belonged.— 

(ft) He was guilty of nothing worse than the haughty apathy and 
sluggishness okaracterietic of his na.tiou,-^Macatday, 

(o) Talk went on with the ease and decorum cliaraoteiistic of good 
Eastern society.— 

Claim on, upon or to, a = a right to have or demand sinything as 
due, ( i 

(a) She had a just claim upon the gratitude of the*oountry. Soiithe^< 
(ft) S'o the gratitude of the new sovereign he bad a strong elainu 

* ifaoaday. 

(c) Unluckily again, among alt the five, one cnly has any daim to 
the name of a critic.— 

Cling to -hold fist by winding round or embracing, ! 

adhere firmly to something out of interest or affection, ra (’Tl ^0 • 
(a) In a few moments they were all washed into tjfe sea, some sink- 
ing, some swimming, some clinging to spars.— (^o/ien D^ds. 

(ft) They had elmg to hope till ^tie last moment with desperate 
tenacity.— 

(c) Everywhere there is a class of ftJen who cling with fondness to 
whatever is ancient.— 

Gl06e^d with, bo -be shut up in a^rivate room with one for con- 
sultation, ?5o«i I ' 
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(a) Another day he vtaa closefed with ofiHoera on military biisinees and 
could see nobody.— i/JakjattZrty^ 

{h) A repjrt reached him that Palmer had been closeted with Warwick. 

Frov/de, 

Clue to, a- a key to (anything that guides one in an intricate case), 
^ 35 1 

(a) He felt it imperatively necessary to oJ;>taiii a clue to the Catholic 
secrets. — Ftoude^ 

. (h) Women of education may have a glimpse of their meaning, may 
get a due to their character, but to all others they are thick darkness. 

HazlUU 

(c) He had ultimately found a clue to her mystery.^ rAactoay, 
Coincide with* agree, c^l^Tl I 

(a) Advice is sure of a hearing when it coincides with our previous 
conclusions.— • 
Commend to -entrust one to, 

Of'SllI ; speak well or favourably of one to another, 

(а) She commended Lady Argyle to the care of Morton.— i^owdlc. 

(б) He commended Marlborough to Anne.— G^recM. 

(c) Vommend me to piy brother,— 

Commensurate with -equal in amount to, I 

. {a) The resultant good is not commensurate with the cost of prodiic-« 
tion.— /Votwffl. 

Comnjentupou»ni^ke remarks or criticisms upon, 5(^1 |5?fr*r 

I 

(a) They shoiAd be able to cotkmmt freely upon your directions, and 
may thus become your best counsellors.— ^ 

(h) Cfrities having first taken a liking to one of these poets, proceed 
to commeTtt upon him*— IVycfw. 

Oonunit to - entrust loraething to one, ^ ; con* 

sign oije to, I Commit to paper s](lut in writing, 

; Gommitsto memory -learn by heart, i Commit to 

the flames * bu A, i 

(<») It woul(f be the grossest iujastice to commit to one of those par- 
ties the office of umpire.— ifacavAy. 

{h) He tM committed 2o«th6 custody of the Archbishop,— 

(cl They were committed <o\le Tower. -ZKcjfec^w. * 

(cO I did not emmit it to paper till about a week after.— Warren. 

(«) He had,<»w»tWsd /»cjrj(My nearly three-fourths of ^he whole 
pl^y'-^fTarren, 



(f) Sirch as had' any of Luthei^a writings in their custody were C6m- 
manded to tmmit them to theJlames.^Robertson, 

Ooxxauunioate to s bring to one’s knowledge, C?i3nf ^ I 

(a) The Secretary communicated to his friend the approbation of the 
King.— ifocan^. 

(h) It was him that the royal Exchequer Was com. 

pletely empty.— iSiwife « 

' (c) Their offlnion was then commumoated to him by Halifax. 


Oomnranioate with-hold intercourse with one by words or letters, 
^ ^ •faitfif WW Cif^TTl Tl ; afford a passage to, Jp.ntt 


(a) He contrived to communicate with the English at Berwick.— jProucJe, 
(^) He was charged to communicate with the nobility and gentry, to 
ascertain what force they could bring into the ^eld»-~Macaula^, 

(c) He ordered the bridge communicating with the vessel to be drawn 
up.— jSfmtVes. 

(d) He was shown into- a small apartment, commmicating with a 
back-roohi.— 2h‘c£eAa* 

Oompare to -liken a person or thing to another (there being some 
pointa of resemblance between them), CW^) I 

(а) We compare a man of gigantic stature to a tower.— 

(б) It would be unfair to compare Gibbon to these writers.— 

(c) Bacon emparee money to manure ; if gathered in heaps, says he, 
it does no good.— Go/dmtVA. , 

(cQ His house was compared to a **holy temple” where no foul word 
was ever spoken. — Froude, 

(c) Qo you recollect the terrible language of the Scripture wuica 
oompares the human breast to a cage of unclean birds K-Wari^ni 

Compare with examine the relations between two persons or 
things with a view to ascertain their relative Value or excellence, ( ^ 
«RI) ^ 

(a) If be comporca this translation with the original, die will find that 
the three first stanzas are rendered almost word for wonli— dddinm. 

{h) The terrors she had lately felt were nothing compared with 
now oppressed her.— TWeiewa, 

(c) His crime seemed light w%en 
accusers.— Jkocat^Jay. 

Compatible with -consistent with, orrt PflW ’fWl 

(a) Hq devoted as little to dress aa yryt compatible Ufith taaintatos 
a respectable exterior. Warren^ 
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,(&) He enunciated principlea incompatihU with his own religioifB 
views.— 

Oompemaate for-* make up for, 1 

(a) If Algiers could be destroyed, it would in some measure eompen^ 
sate for the disasters in Hungary,— jFVowcfe, 

(&) He believed that he could compensate for his want of strength by 
dexterity of management.— jProwd^. 

(o) But his gains had more than compensated for his JufFerings. 

MacaulaifM 

Compete with one, for - strive or claim to be equal to, 

; strive for the same thing as another, 

csii ^ I 

(а) The University is now so flourishing that it can compete with the 
best universities of the age,— Green* 

(б) You have got no money and you want to compete wiiK those who 
have.— 2%acieray, 

(o) For this prize I determined to compete and I was so fortunate as 
to win it.— 

Complain to one of- bring an accusation before one against, 
sitM : find fault with, tifrt j lament, ^ ; 

express one’s sufferings due to some boJil/ disease, 

’Rll 

(а) He complained to Barillon of the obstinacy and insincerity of 
the treasurer.— ifacati^ay. 

(б) Now, Master Shallow, you^ll complain of me to the King ? 

, Shakespeare^ 

(c) I shall nqyer complain o/fthe way in which you dispose of it 

(d) U they cqnld remedy the evils he complained of he 
with them.— ^ 

ie) She complained q/Wier friends neglect oi her,— /Vowcfo, 

(f)^ He continued to complain of the pain as drove along. 

Goldsmith* 

GomplimeEA one upon -praise one for, I 

(a) She had a French master who complimented her upon the purity 
of her accent— TAaCi^cray. 

. (6) In a^ew weU*cho8eQ sentences the the students on 

their industry.— JFVoftedc. 

Comply with-submit to, m j gml^ 

to) Boehester tmjilitd the law.— Jtocavfay, 


would stay 
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0) The absurd customs of society ‘.must be MmpH^ mU^-^Warm, 
(c) The council said his request could not possibly be complied with. 

Wartm. 

Composed of, be = consist of, be made up of, 1 

{a) The guard wa$ composed 0 / dangerous elements.— Frottcfe. 
i5) But no great party can he composed of such materials as these. 

* • Mocanhy. 

Oonoentralib in or on -combine and place in ; wholly direct to ; 

(а) All authority was concentrated in the hands of a single minister. 

Orm. 

(б) And on thk. individual are co^vccnirated all the love and all the 

hatred.— i/rtcaWay. 

(c) Her thoughts became concentrated on E^tty.^Oeorge Eliot 

(d) I find it absolutely necessary to concentrate my attention on my 
historical yrotk. —Macaulay, 

Concern for -solicitude or anxiety about, 1 

(a) An impenitent man feels no conc&rnfor his soul. — Nmoman. 

(h) There were no indications on the part of Government of any es- 
pecial concern for the interests of Christianity,— 

Conoemed in, be “be implicated or involved in, cft^ Prra 
^ I 

(c) They had all bem concerned tn the impeachment of Strafford. 

Macaulay, 

(5) What was to be done to those persona who had been concerned in 
making a martyr of the late King I— Dickens, 

(c) They exempted from this grace^auch of the weapbher sort as had 
been concqfned in the rebellion,— Z)icire?w. 

(d) His prerogative was not concerned in the matter, — Macautay, 

Concerned with, be -have to do with, I 

(a) WitA the most remarkable of these devolutions I ant not here 

concerned. — Fronde, ^ 

(ft) At present we ate concerned with a matter wholly different. 

^ Froude. 

Concur in •agree with one in, pPlCd 1 

(<*) In this opinion we can by no means concur,— Macaulay, 

(b) They by no means approved of the derision in which 4khey affect- 
ed to concur,— Macat^y, 

Concur with*“agree with, OTj 1 

(a) His^own taste and inclinations concurred with his brother's wishes 
to keep him in a subordinate rank,— i>e §t| 
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Conduce to* (be conducive to) -promote, tend to, s|t^ mW 
<a) Nothing o(mduoe$ more to liberality of judgment than facile 
intercourae u^Jth various minds.— Xy^^on. 

(6) They obey ^nly such laws as are immediately (mdueive to the in- 
tereats of society.— 

Confer upon one * bestow (some great favour or honour) on a per- 
son, ^ ^ ^ 1 

(a) Shortly after George III. conferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood.— ^ 

(&) It conferred large powers and often great wealth upon the Sepoy 
officer.— 

Confer with one e-^hold a consultation with 
Vill I ' 

(а) Hastings had intended to visit Lucknow and there to cmfer with 
Asufudowla.— ifhcawfay. 

(б) She returned to confer with her husband.— Zam^. 

(c) There is no one with whom I can confer so cheerfully as with you. 

Lytton, 

Confide in one -believe one, 1 

{a) He knew not in whom to confide^-^PreecotU 
(6) The king was entreated to employ no ministers in whom the Par- 
liament could not confide,— Macaulay, 

Confide to one -intrust one with, with the assurance of safe keep- 
ing, wftul ^ ; communicate to one confidentially, 

ftit’T ; intrust to one, with assurance of good management, 

mM WK1 r 

(a) “I confide to |fOu’* said James^^my queen and my eon^^^^Macavlay, 
(&) The plot was confided to the English agents.— ifacaufay. ^ 

(c) BaJoington cgnfided the scheme to some other Catholic gentlemen 
who were his friends.— ihc/ww. 

(d) George*s education confided to a neighbouring scholar. 

, Thackeray. 

Gon^e one in-imprison one in, VrtWteff ^ V?i1 1 

(а) He confin^ a weafthy Jew in one of the royal castles. — Scott, 

(б) On these aiSl other accusations, he was confined in the Tower. 

• Diokene, 

Oonflne oueself to*s * restricf oneself to, not to go beyond, PlRii 
^ ^ («RT ^ ^ 

I Bo confined to-be Iftlited to, ^ ^ i fvp 
^ I Be confined to one’s bed or room-be unable through 
illness to leave one's bed or room* *1^ ^ 
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(a) He (mfimd with this object^ io ouljr a few booka--8fni7e«. 

(b) Be solemnly promised to confm hvmdf^ for the fatnre, H his 

spiritual functions.— ifocaulay. • 

(o) These feelings wm not ctmfiMd to the pofm!aee,«^ifoeam?^ 

(d) But his labours were far from heing oonJSMd to England.— 

(e) Nor IMIS the knowledge oonjm^ to him.— ZKdwns. 

(f) Pitt was conimd^o hu cAomhsr by a severe attack of gout. 

' Mamky, 

ig) Graves was so ill as to 5s confined to hit hed.^SoiUheg, 
Oomform to '*^«>conduct oneself or act in accordance with, 

SS|1 ; adapt to, wftsi I 

(a) In the BiUe they had found a rule of life to winch they were pas* 
sionately endeavouring to conf6m,-~-Froiid$, 

(5) They had for the most part outwardly conybrmsd to the Roman 
Catholic Cfhurch.— 6'o^en Deedt. 

(c) She derived immense consolation from religion ; she earnestly 
strove to conform her whole nature to it.— if. imoli. 

. . Confound with«mix up (one) with (another), fSiW ^ 

(a) They implored Charles not to confound the innocent vnik the 
guilty.— ifocate^^ 

(5) They were generally vagrants and pilferers, and were often con- 
fomded with the gipsies.— ifacaafc^. 

Congenial to •naturally suited or allied to, I 

(a) He had now found work congenial to his tastes and habits. 

(5) The extent of his subject periiiitted him to indulge in those ela- 

borate disquisitions, so congenial to the spirit of modem history, on the 
most interesting topics.— iVsscoff. « * 

Congratulate one on* profess one’s joy or pleasure to another on 
account of (some happy event or success), ▼rtOfW qijOT wWN 

(a) She congratulated him upon his approaching nup^a— 

(6) The Bang congratulated them on the victoiy ofrLa Hogue* 

t McMioS^ 

Connive at ® pretend not to see (d faulty (CVttl W1^) (iPW’d ^ ^ ’ 
avoid taking notice of, ^ ^ 9(Vfi \ t t . 

(o) The Goveihment thought it ezf Client, occaaioimUyf to eonntss ot 

the violation of this mie.— 

, {it) The Copapwiy paid low salaries atd connived at the indirect gain* 
of the agents.— ifocatthiy. 



ifi) Th« Prince was obKged to conn^ a; criminalB whom he could 

not reach.— i2o6w^#(wt. 

OouBQioms of» be^be aware of^ i 

(а) Thackeray wa$ from an early age coMcious of his own ability. 

TrMope, 

Qonsent to ^-agree to^ i 

(te) He knew that she never would coment to such astep.— ifocaufa^. 

(б) The Queen con$ented to everything which he proposed.— /Voude. 

OOnBign to « send . transfer t^r safe keeping (to a place), (CTN Tt^) 

; tbrow>into, ; commit to^ Wifi I 

(a) She found herself consigned to a new residence full of painful 
memoriesL— /Vottds. . • 

(&) ’ The bill was consigned to that dark repository in which sleep the 
abortive etatutes of tnany generations.— ifocan^ay. 

(c) He was consigned io the entire guardianship of his aunt and unde. 

Oonsiat in * (used with abstract nouns to indicate their true nature) 
-lie in, CWft I 

(a) Her power consisted. in the willing obedience of her eubiects* 

Maoatday. 

0) Tnie courage consists in the defience of danger and pain.— 

(c) The first duty of the believer has been held to consist in holding 
particular opinions.— JPHmde. 

(d) Huppiness does not consist in the {duasures of sense.— Pcdery. 

( 0 ) Some were Irishmen, whose patriotism consisted in mortal hatred 
of the Saxon conquerors of Ireland.— ifaoau^ay. 

Oonaut of *-b0 composed of, *1^1 

• * 

(a) ) Tbe BanUh shore eonmU partly 0 / ridges of sand.— 

{b) The little army consisted 0 / about eight hundred men. — Maeautay, 

(e) The EmperOr^G^dwelling at Yuste consisted of only eight rooms. 

^ Presgott. 

00 The Imperial houcj^hold comisM of about fifty persons.— 
Oonsdst wlthe«be consisteht with, ui ^ I 

(a) Did it then consist with his honour to punish the accessories 1 

^ Maoauhjf, 

(A) He wultaAeilig more exercile than consisted with his health.— SbofT. 
Odiudstei^t with « compatible « 

(d) It was not consistent itfifHhe safety and welfare of this Protest- 
ant kingdom, to be govern^ by a Popish prince.— 2Keibf». 

(t> We do not think it consistent ^cUh our honour to have these 
strangers forced on us.— ifocauJly. 



Constant be » remain firmly attached to, cvft ^ 

(a) Such a man could not long be c<m»tant to any band of political 
allies.-^J/acaufay. 

Construe into^interpret as, cw^^ i 

(a) She said that if she submitted, it would be constmed into a con- 
fjssion that she^was gaWtf.^Froude* 

(i) I construed this remark into an indication of a wish that he 
should have my place.— /hatena. « 

Contemporary with -living at the same time with (another), 

(a) The investor of gunpowder appears to have been eonktnpmry 
U)ith Peerarch and Boccacio.-^i/acanfay. 

Cont^d against >» struggle against (a person or circumstances), 
C^t^l 

(a) He had to emtend againet numerous adversaries.— i/ocan^ay. 

(6) The failure is to be ascribed to causes against which no human 

skill could contend.^MaQaylay, 

(o) To coffUmd against fourfold odds would have been madness. 

Macavky, 

Contend for«fight for, strive hard to obtain (something); 
Proni I 

(o) But Bancroft was contending merely for a mme.—Jfacautay. 

(b) They were prepared to eontcjiJ at all hazards, fcfr the dignity of 

their caBte.— Macaulay. * 

Thera was nothing now to contend /or, ^Prescott, 

Contend with^vie with or struggle with (a petson), wlftiTS 
VffWJti 

(a) They were confendtn^ mtA each other in the 'race of plunder and 
extravagance.— r 

(ft) Fathers, husbands, usurers are the foel^ these champions contend 
viiih,.~-Thmhitay. * 

Contiguous to » adjacent to, ;»nf I 

(a) This fertile province tone contigutm to the sea.— 

Contlibute to *»give one*s portion to a common Vtock, » 

Ijelp in bringing about .'lead to ; c»t«l*PnEW «rlt^ : write for (a 

newspaper or review) along witlf dOiers, I # 

(a) lAfge sums of money were sublfcVibed find the Company’s civilians 
e<minbibed to the fund.— JEbye. 

(ft) The ministePs virtues and vices fJlike contributed to his ruin. 

Macaul0> 
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(o) Yet it vas a work to which a wise and good prince might have 
contrihuted much.— Jfocawtey. 

((Q Evenf pleasure that coninbuted to the felicity of mankind served 
only to render him more miserable,— 

(e) The articles he had contributed to the “Review” were anonymous. 

Irving. 

Conversant with -familiar or tcquainted with (by use or stud^/ 

(а) Thus it is that Mr. Southeji reasons about matters with which he 
thinks himself perfectly conversant^Macaulag, 

(б) A perfect historian must be deeply convereant with whatever may 
bring into relief the character of the people he depicts.^ 

Convert into® change into, VUl i 

ia) He converted into money all the goods he hoA.^Dickm. 

(6) They converted ground which was worth nothing into profitable 
fields,— 

Convert to -cause one to renounce one’s own religion and embrace* 
(another), m \ 

(a) There was a profound conviction among the Sepoys that it wa^ 
the intention of the English to convert them to Christianity.— iTayc, 

{b) On this occasion he performed several miracles, 'and converted all 
the Sakyas to his faith.— i/a^r Muller. 

Convict one of- prove or find one guilty of, Cftft VH I 

(o) The Emperor commanded him to continue his intrigues for some 
time with^hem that he might be able to convict them of the crime with 
greater certainty.— JBobertoow. ^ • 

(6) He was convicted of having fraudulently counterfeited Sancroft’a 
signature— 

(o) Others, clearly convicted of taking part in the sanguinary revolt, 
were dismissed the service^— Aaye. 

Convince one of-satisfy one’s mind by evid^e of (some truth or, 
error), ;*( CVtH ^ ^ 3(ir CWefI ) 

{q) He turned to Cranmer and told him to convince the prisoner of 
his error,— PVottifo. 

(b) Men will make willing sacrifices for a.truth of which they are 

coftvihcfiA— pVotwfe. »* * • 

(c) There were some amongii^e chiefs who were net entirely convinced 
of the truth of this story.— 

Cool to, .be®manifest coldness or dislike to, 'WtH 
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(d) Tbe^ mmefit lie wae enooaraged to join them, he be^ to U eool 
to his new friends.— 

Oos}pente^M}!koiibe«wox^ joindjF wiUi OBe<tbfroi(K)te the same 

object), Pm writ i 

(a) The fonlIe^hereq^eatedl too(H)pmUemth hiiBi^Prmott: 

(fr) Up^ to a certain, point he was^ not unwilling to • co^>opirate vntk 
theuL^Jf^ufoy. 

*Oopft withet:>contend'with equal strength against; JRrtWf 
m\ I ^ 

(a) They could' not cope uit^tbe superior energy of the British sol^ 
diers.— /Vowdfc. 

(b) He disbelieved entirely in the ability of Mary to cope tn(A a con* 
spiracy so formidable.— 

Oorreepond toe«ta% with, resemble, Jiyl IWHl ; be in conformity 

with, pwt i* 

(a) The programme of the Normal College exactly eorrespondi to the 
programme of the prinuoy school.— if^ Arnold, 

(5) The coiamnne does not corfMpOTtd fo our pari8h.*-»ir. AmM. 

(o) In the Privy Council of Scotland there were two parties cmtt* 
ponding to the two parties which were contending at Whitehall. 

^ Macaday, 

(d) For a time, the practice ^>rmponded to. tho intention.-^FV(n(d«. 

(e) Meanwhile his first acts ia this direction eorrespond to these fine 
words.*- (7ari|y2c. 

Oorreepond with* -hold intercourse with some one (generally, by 
means of letters), ’Wtft WXt ; taUy with, PlUl I 

(a) She had occasion to oomtpmdfdth the'counteip of Sonthdown. 

Thclmy* 

(6) l&attrice was corrscpcmdin^ with England and Dranoe and making 

preparations for a general revolt— FVowdc. ^ 

( 0 ) The character of Mr. Hallam’s mind oysrrotpondi stiikingly vtiih 
that of his style.— ifiy^itday. 

Count upon* (See npon,) 


D. 

Dabble in*-’ work in a slight «r MperQi^ manner aijtanj aeiwce 
or art) allj el«n WW1 F<&1 ^ l»» 

(a) He d<MiM in geometiy, mechonlcB, and botany.— JRmiMdaV' 

(D Bke waa one of the fine iadiei wlKMbkUtd 41 poetry. 





Dawn on or upon* » begin to arise in one's mind, like light, (dispel- 
ling doubt or gloom) ; appear as light, ^ 

TO ^ ^ Ti 4r^tf»r5 t 

(а) But oa you the thought has datonsd that possibly Catholicisni 
may be true.— jVinonMm. 

(б) ^0 such hope dauin^d upon me.'—Dieken$, 

(c) The first care of Nicholas was to look JPor some room, in which^ 
until better times darned upon him, he could contrive tc^exist.-*Z)|^enV 

Doafto, be » be unwilling to listen to, be determinedly inattentive 
to, 19511, ^ f I 

(a) He continued to be de^f to the remonstrances of his best friends 
in England.— J/acauta^. 

(^) They toere not wholly deaf to reasonable arguments.— j^Vm2e. 

(e) Beaf to his entreaties, they stabbed him and sunk his body in the 

nver^^Diekens. ^ 

Deal by one*«treat (well or ill), iRl t 

(a) Bizarre had promised on his departure to deed fairly and honour^ 
ably hp them all— PfS«JO«. 

Deal in* « traffic or trade in, CTt^l m TO1 ; have to do with| 

be engaged in, JftTO TO1, TO1 1 

(a) That servants of the Company had ventured, since Clive’s depar- 
ture, to deal in rice, is probable.— ifacati^y. 

(i) None draw upon themselves more displeasure than those who deal 
in political matters.— ulddtson. 

(c) He delighted to deal in little historical incidents.— He/pf. 

Deed with*«do business with, j handle, 

write about, ^ ^<1 j trea^or use (well or ill), ^ ; 

manage, (C^Tt^i ^ l 

(a) He was ampere that he had a dangerous person to deal v&k 

Fnmde, 

(i) It is better to^Muss it by than to deed with it cursorily or unworthily. 

• JVaemow. 

(c) The Catholic priests were more sharply dealt mik^-^Froude, 

(d) He was ))6nevo]etit and placable, yet could deed sternly loith an 
iihpenitent offendA.— Prsicof^. 

(s) The viceYoy was reported to have intimated that Fizarro would 
6e dealt with Accordingly.— PrsfcoA. • 

(f) OUvy was the only man to dMwith such difficulties as these. 

•• • Dicfoni. 

Decide on ^ form a definite opinion on ; settle definitively, C¥t^ f^TO 
^ ; settle, ftn IRfl ^settle questions regarding, fV 
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{a) He felt ^^uUe competent to decide on the plan of operations. 

Pmcott, 

(6) She had not absolutely decided on deserting him^** 

(c) The marriage being decided oa, Mary could think of nothing else. 

Frmde, 

id) They decided on peace or war aud made the hwB,^olden Deeds. 
Dedicate to 3 devote to Wf(\ ; inscribe (a book) to some 

oite, (generally t#> a patron), ^ ; consecrate to, 

ART ^ I 

(a) He vowed to dedicate his whfile life to her service. 

(0 The work appeared in 1737 and was dedicated to Queen Caroline. 

^ Cmik, 

(c) There was a promontory on the top of which was a temple de- 
dicated to Apollo.— ilcMwon. 

Defer submit out of respect to (the opinion, wishes, or seutp 
ments of another), 1 

(a) 1 am always willing to defer to your good sensa— ZHVitens. 

(h) He seemed willing to defer to the advice of counsellors more wise 
than himself.— 

" (c) The occasions on which Johnson deferred to Goldsmith in conver- 

sation were no doubt few.— 

Deficient in, be -be wanting in* (c?tH CVrt fTOi 

(a) None of them was deficient in abilities.— ifacaufay. 

(5) Tlie style was indeed deficiefU in ease and variety.— ifooattiay. 
Degenerate intO«-fall from a good into a bad state j deteriorate 
and turn into,^^^ Tl I ^ ^ 

(a) Where these precautions are not observed, the man often degeti^ 
eratee inti^ a cynic.— ddison, ^ 

(fr) Devotion when it does not lie under the check of reason is very 
apt to degenerate itUo enthusiasm.— ^ * 

(c) Experience has shown that without unceasing watchfulness Ee- 
ligion degeneratee into Superstition.— Frouds. r * 

Deliberate on » think on ; examine the reasons foi^d against with 
a view to choose, CW\^ ^ t- 

(а) The Lords then pmeeded to del^perate on the course jvhich it was 

necessary to take.— Jfocau^. ^ ^ 

(б) A general mfeting of peers was ^^^leJ to deliberate in the form 
of an address to the King.— ifacaij%. 

(o) Their business was to draw up the gets on which the Estates were 
afterwards <10 deliberate, -- Macaulay, 
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Delight in feel plea«ure in, c^t=T fWf 'iftCift'r tr| ; be fon<l 

(e) T^he ^ple used to delight in relating stories and wmg^,--~Dkken8* 

(b) Sbe delighted in household arrangement and seldom went out of 
doors,— 

(c) The English delight in silence more than any other European 

nation. — Addison^ , 

Demuir to*take exception to, object to, 3f^*l ^ \ 

(а) Seeing that the three parties concerned all agreed so far, it did 
not become me to question it ; but tlie defence set up I must demur to* 

De Quincey* 

(б) We may demur to the expression that space anytime are forms of 
sensory intention,— 

Depart from ♦-abandon, deviate from, <21^1^ 

5it ; not to adhere to, I 

(a) He was not a person who could be easily induced to depart from 
any resolution which he had fotmed*— Macaulay, 

(b) Departing from the uninterrupted practice of centuries, he called 
a general Council consisting of Lords alone,— 

(c) His practice too often departed from the theory of these institu-^ 
tions.— 

(i) He not only departed from his word and honour on these points, 
but did the mean and dissembling act of publishing his first answer and 
not his second.— 

Depend on ♦ « arise from, ; rest on, ; rely on, 

trust, Vrf^ ^ i ^ 

(a) On what (rifling accidentf do often the great changes of life 
depend /^Warren, 

{h) The fame find safety of the Princes, as well as of their people 
^^nded upon the fidelity of these officers.— 

(c) At present, the poe^ of England no longer depend on the great 
for subsistence.— 

(d) Lord Pembroke seemed to be the only nobleman whose patriotism 
<^nld be depended §n.--Iivude* 

Depose tow^stify to upon oath, lOT ’itwj Ofeal I 

(^) 1 d^ed to such facts as satisfied the jugr that the deceased had 
destroyed himself.— TTarrew. ^ 

Deprive one of- rob one ol^i^ke away from one, I 

(a) An apoplectic stroke deprived him of speech and sensation. 

, Macavday. 

ib) The Papists had been deprived of all powers of the Sta|^. 

Mdcavday, 
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(c) The Bishop lost hia office, and was deprmi of hia possessions. 

Bkkmh 

(d) Ji was seldom that anger deprived Am of power over himself. 

Macaulay. 

Derive from • obtain from, as from a source ; come from, as from a 
root ; 1 

(o) But their chief f^me was derived from their military exploits. 

r Macaiday, 

(o) Teach them that hapiiiness is to be derived from the acquisition 

of knowledge.— Smith. r 

(c) She derived immense consolation from religion.— IT. Arnold. 

{d) But no one ought to fancy that the English word is derived from 
the Latin.— .FVeeAan. ' 

Derogatory to having or possessed of a tendency to degrade or 
lessen th^ worth of, I 

(a) The terms of alliance which he proposed mre derogatory fo the 
dignity and prejudicial to the interests of the republic.— 

(&) The resolutions, he said, vsm derogatory to the king^s preroptive. 

Froude, 

(e) His language was severely eenaured hy some of his brother peen 
as derogatory to their order.— ifacaiifay. 

Descended from, be-come of, cvt^f ^ X\ VA I 

(a) The Crosbies of Kerry were deecended from John Crosbie.— Frourfe. 

(5) jProia the elder son deeeended the family which dwelt at Po- 
meroy.— i//icatt/ay. 

Deserving of srworthy of, cwtH Ofttf i 
(a) He# was never more happy than when he could promote those 
vfho were deserving cf promotion.— t 

(6) ^T^ere were no roads, streets, that you would think deserving of 
the name.— 

Desist fW)xn^«cease or forbear from, 1 

(a) The builder was bribed or persuaded^to desist from his worl^ ^ ^ 

' (i) She entreated the young stranger thdt he would desist* from the 
attempt— 

Despair of-give up idl hope of, PnrK Wfl, ^ ^ ^ I 
(a) Fereeiving that after three hours^ endurance, the eneipy’s^ 
was unslaekened, he began to despair of exL^psouL-^SosUhey.^ 

(d) She was ifi snehw state of ITlnfSb and ^distraetion that for some 
time her life was dlespaired of-^Crait. 

(c) Erasmus de^m/ of making aw tmpresiioti on the mass of igno' 
ranee witti which he saw himself slHrroynded.-•-^PVo 1 (d#. 
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Destitute of, be»b« wanting in, be devoid of, I 

(а) Burnet was utterly destitute of delicacy and tuot~^Maoaiday. 

(б) The Qampania of Borne was destitute of inhabitants.— 

(c) But there is a higher courage of which Torrington was wholly 
destit^---Mamday. 

Deter from > prevent one by fear from .(doing any things P(Vti 
I 

(d) These batteries, it was thought, would deter the boldest enemy 
fi'om approaching either fortr-Maeaula^, 

Detract from^K atake away from, diminish (generally,, the reputation 
of another), W ^ TtW I 

(d) Goldsmith’s old enmy endeavoured on this^ |bs on many other 
occasions, to detract from his well-earned fame.— 

(&) The infirmities of his temper detracted much from the effective 
strength of his abilities— Jfaoaufay. 

(c)*, This shortcoming, however,. does not detract yrowii ^Burke’s merit, 

MorUy, 

Detrimental to « injurious or prejudicial to, I 

(o) The infitmities of William’s temper proved seriously detrimentaJ! 
to the great interests of which he was the guardian.— J/ocu^fay. 
Deviate from«go astray from, l 

(a) He cannot be accused of having deviated ftom the path of right 
in search either of unlawful gain or of unlawful pleasure.— ifetcauZoy. 

Devolve on* * pass by transmission or succession to one ; fall to one, 
^ «rtPni1 ^ I 

(а) If ha diedj his lands at once devolved on the next hein— ifocoufay, 

(б) A new duty devolved on th# Presidenh— iVcsco^. 

(o) The task of providing for the family devolved on his wifeL 

• , Sacatday, 

Devote.to-giiv^to^ ; direct one’s attention .wholly to, ’R 
VITI I Be devoted to-be attached to, . \ 

(a), dive devoted much of. his time to reading,--Jfacat(!ay. 

(() ^he defence of hti realm thus provided for, he devoted himself ta 
its good govenimeat.-r-Gfeon.s 

(o) The Parliament urn devoted to thO King.— J/bcom^ay. 

Diflbr from one, (Uw on)* ^disagree witla^one tn some respect , on 
point or^flubject ; ^ m Wft I Be 

different fromipfeir Ketln 

(а) Though' differing from him in political opinions, they had thought 
i^ighly of hie oharacten— ifboeiifoy. . 

(б) On this point he diffsfeipm his kinsman Temple.— j/acatdby. 
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(o) In temper and opiniona they dijfmd widely from each other. 

Macaulay, 

(c?) The result was different from what he had 'ex pected. t-Prwtyo«. 

Differenoe between •diasimilarity between, «fce? i 

(а) But these men saw little differenoe between Argyle and James. 

Macaulay, 

(б) “I assure you, Doctor, there is really some difference between apo^ 
plexy and epilepsy Warren, 

Dilate on = enlarge on, relate at length, ¥11 1 

(a) Parliamentary government has its advantages and disadvantages. 
On the advantages there is no need to dilate,~^Macaulay, 

Direct to a paint towards, apply to, ¥11 ; superscribe, a lettei , 
•tOTJ CsiH i 

(a) But happily the energies of our country have bean directed to 
better objects,— 

(b) ^^Direct to me, -—student in Physic, Edinburgh.”— /mw^. 

Disappointed in» be •• be frustrated m (hope, expectation, or de- 
sign), ¥H1 OT \ 

(e) James was disappointed in all his <udculationa-**J/dcaufay. 

(6) She seems to have been disappointed in her early expectatioua 
from her.— 

(P) JHsappoinied in this design, they got into the chapel in White' 
hsll-^Dickens, 

(d) And altogether, I was very much disappointed in the oon versa- 
tion.— iSWpt. ^ 

Disappojuitedof, be=be unsuccessful in attaining something 
desired or expected, C¥pr 1tft¥ 1¥ ¥tq? I ♦ 

(а) disappointed of London, the Lancastrian army fell rapidly hack 

on the North.— • • 

(б) Thenft was, that deserving officer Captain lEtrk was disappoint 

ied of his Majority.— 7%acifeefay. 

(c) Grey and Mastland were sore at being disappointed of their ex- 
pected pensions,— ffOttde. ^ 

(d) Disappointed of these succours, he penetrated ftito the interior of 
Persia.— Jftrtwtfo, 

Disparagement tO*»*disgrace or dishonour to one, ¥tflie *tC¥ 
ilrt 11 PPItl 1 

(а) It was no disparagement to the Afavest and noblest knights to 
kneel at bis feet.— ifooociefny. 

(б) It js no disparagement to Mr, Olidstoue to say that he is not an 
etbnologer.— Frseman, 



Dispense with-* not to require, mtu do 

without, m ; permit the neglect of, C^fSUl, ^Tt’t I 

(a) They^were informed that His Majesty dispensed with their 

vices.— 

{h) They were informed that their services would be dispensed with 
at the expiration of two days.— 

(e) The king thus became master of resouj^ces which enabled him to 
dispense with the military support of his tenants.— G^re^n* * 

(d) The king might constitutionally dispense vritk bad laws, but not 
with good laws.— ifacai^^y, 

Dispose of-part with, ; sell, W?1 ; get rid of, 

I 

{a) The right of a father to dispose of his property as he chose was 
fully acknowledged.— ilrwo/d. 

(b) If a painter had a picture to dispose of he had only t^lRc it to 
Lord Timon.— Zam6. 

(e) It was the more necessary therefore that by some means or other 
Elizabeth should be disposed of,— Fronde. 

(d) The difficulty being disposed of he turned to Elizabeth,— fVoiwfe, 
Dispose to -incline the mind of one to, fifCW ^ 1 

(a) A victory thus honourably obtained was likely to dispose the 
patricians to kindly feelings.— if 

(h) Newcastle was eagerly disposed to a reconciUation.— 

Dissent from = differ from, disagree with, i 

(а) Sb John Lowther on this point dissented from his friend and 
patron.— Jf(xc{xu2(zy, 

(б) From that^opinion we di8S^,—Maca^ay. 

Dissuade on^ from divert one by persuasion from anytMng, 

(u) They did their be^ to dissuade us from such a journey at such a 
season.— JPo^ram 

(&) *He had tried to dissuade the king /rom marrying.— 

f 

Distinct froiff* different from, ^ I 

(а) His mi94on was quite distinct from theirs.— ifacau%. 

(б) Natumlists observe that iis(Instinct) must be some hidden princi- 
ple distinct Jfjim what we cal} Reasoiu^-^tWwowi. 

^Btingrvdsb bet’w:een« - Mke a distinction between, ^wif wtl i 
(u) We must beftoesH Catholicai who at heart adhere, to 

these principles and Catholics Who are ready to disclaim and renounce 

them,— /Vowflfe, 



(5) H Engliftli authority was to be maiutained; it was fair and rea* 
sonaUe U dUiingHiA registered and unregistered prieste, 

, ^ottde. 

Difitingtiish fix>m«8eparate one from others (by some mark or 
characterwtic quality) ^ ; recognize the 

, difference between, ; hold as something distinct froiuj 

(a) There Was little in his worldly circumstances to diitinguiih him 
from the villagers to whom he preached:— ifacauby. 

(5) The Rohillas were diitinguiihed from the other inhabitants of 
India by a peculiarly fair complexion.— ifocau^ay. 

(c) He I’earns^^ distinguish what is local from what is unirersal. 

Macavlay, 

(d) He replied with a meek impertinence which was the more pro* 
Yoking, hf^vise it could scarcely be distinguished from simplicity. 

Macaulay, 

(e) And, in this sense Justice is distinguished from Equity. 

Ooldmiih 

Divert to or into « turn off from one subject to another ; 

(a) The attention of the people was dimtsd to other objects. 

Merink 

(h) When the morning broke, his thoughts were diueried into other 
channels.— jjstpa 

Divest oneself of leave off, ; Be divested of-be 

deprived of, ; be freed from, qjy I 

(а) She qjiickly (fitwfsd herself of an unaccountable trepidation of 
manner which seriously disconcerted her on many occas'ons.— Farrew. 

(б) That sovreeign, even though divested o/ political power, should 
be endowed with all that personal respect can give.-«'7Voffops. 

(c) The soul will retain those passions cven^when shew entirely 
divested of the body.— Aefefisoni o 

Divide into-separate into parts, fRftI ?1 Be divided 

urto»be disunited in opinion or interest so as^o fbrin, W 

fell I 

(а) The land was therefore divided into large hoklingJtr-^fno^* 

(б) Even school-boysssrere divided vaio angry parties*— 

(cl The people vsers dmded$if4o factio/is,. and a civil war appeared 

unavoidable.— 

Dote upon ■ love to excess, I 

(a) The cardinals /and bishops all doted upon her as their daughter 
that was returning.— Dc Qukceg; 



{h) He doted on her boy, tenderly doted on him.— J&e Quincetf, 

Drawback to, a»a hindrance to, i 

(d) Ferh|p4 the only drawbeiek to hie greatnesa was, that he was so 
crafty and so subtle.— 

(6) The very qualities which were excellences in literature were 
drmibaeke to the spoken discourses.— ifor^. 

Dream of = see in a dream, cf<n ; think of, TOf'S ^ 

(a) He fell asleep and dreained o/Lucy Ashton.— /Scol^. 

(b) I had never dreamt of such | thing.— Trollope, 

(c) If Jaffa were so ill-provisioned, how had Jaffa ever dreamed of 
standing a siege ?— ^uincey, 

(d) But they had never dreamed 0/ claiming indepAdent power. 

Macaulay, 

Drunkmtli, be-ibe intoxicated or elated with, 

I ■ 

{a) The nation woe drunk with joy and pride.— i/acat4%. 

{b) The rebels advanced drunk with victory and maddened with vin- 
dictive fury.— i^e Qutnoey, 

Due to « proper to be paid to, ^ ^ ; occasioned byT~ 

owing to, c¥t^ 1 

(a) He was treated with the respect due to hia rank,— /n;%. 

(h) The enormities of the past had been due to the pernicious influ- 
ence of Cromwell.— Frowefe. 

(c) The debt may remain unpaid ; those to whom it was due may 
suffer.— ifocawfay. 

Dwell on or^ipon- continue on (some subject, either in speak- 
ing or in writing) j ^ 

(а) The thought^was too frightful to dwell upon,^ Warrm, 

(б) He dwelt in hisspeyh on the perils of religion and liberty.— /Voude* 

(0) The defeat of the King and people of England was a thing <yn 

which they did not love to dweU,-^Freeman, 

Dwindle intib •« shrink into, be reduced to, ^ f 

(a) Durin|1ihis time the Empire of the West dmndUd into insigni- 
ficance.— ^Velw(»n. 

{i) Con^ium dtnndMdcnce morf into a petty provincial town. 

Merimle. 
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Bat into - corrode, wear away by degrees, ^ ^^1 1 

(а) Poreign conquest has begun to eat into every part 0 / that gigantic 
monarchy on which tlie sun never set,— ifocaw/ay. 

(б) The history of Churchill shows, more clearly, perhaps than that 
of any other individual the malignity and extent of the corruption which 
had eaten into tjje heart of the public morslity, -^Macaulay. 

{h) There is no sorrow for a generous mind thatea^^ into the heart 
^0 closely as thinking that it has brof«ght evil upon others, — ffelpe. 

Effect on “influence on, impression on, ^ S’!? 

1 

(а) It has an elevating and purifying effect on the character. 

(б) But on William this clamour had produced no effect— MaoauUy, 

for, to “qualified to be elected for, 

1 

(a) Any man who was praetor was eligihU to the dictatorship, 

Amll 

(5) All citizens became eligible for all oflSces.— /Vesman. 

Emerge from* “issue or come out from, «rt^1 ; rise into view 

out of (a state of depression or obscurity), OrpfCf 

til j escape from, Jfefl I 

( 0 ) They the dense woods.— JTe/ps. 

(5) At length he emerged from his obscurity and excited a momentar; 
interest— J/izcaie^ay. 

(c) He hailed with pleasure the hope of emerging from Kis present 
state of indigence and inaction into independence and, honourable exer^ 
tiom— ^ 

(d) The dangers from which the old liberties qf, the realm had just 
etmged have been described by no one so forcibly as by Burke himself. 

^ * Morhy* 

Enamoured of, JWf be fond of, be inspired with a love of, 

(a) After having set out in life as a farmer, he suiifenly became ena^ 
moured of natural science.— ci 

(6y The writer is evitjently enamout;fd of the subject.— 

Encroach on or upon - gradual invasion upon (that to which 
pne has no right) ^ ftOTI ^ J trespass upon one's 

time, frtrte W I 

(o) Tliey therefore sncroocAsd on the •province which rightfully he 
longed to the legislature,-- ifacaufa^. 
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(&) This so €ncroachtdupon his tims that hs found it necessary some- 
times to work until midnight— /S/TiiYe#. 

Biid0W/)ne with* enrich one with (some quality or faculty), 

I 

(«) Nature had largely erulmed William with the qualities of a great 
ruler* — Macaulay, 

(6) Churchill was endowed by nature with a certain cool intrepidity 
which never failed him either in fighting or in lying.— ifocctiiZay. 

Bnfiraeredin, be-be employe^ in (any business), c^5( 

I 

(«) I found Emily busily engaged in painting.— Warren. 

(h) His father was engaged in that business.— 

Engaged to, be«be betrothed to, Rni < 

ia) It was believed that he teas engaged to a young If^ijy^f gentle 
h\ood.— Macaulay, 

(6) Miss— engaged to a young officer.— TFarrew. 

Engrossed in or with, be - be wholly occupied with, c^\^ PPW 

(а) His mind ims so with the subject that he could 

sleep.— 

(б) Engrossed in his crusade against slavery he left the mental train- 
iug of young Macaulay to hired teachers.— 

Enjoin upon one«>direct one, command one to do, 1 

(a) Turgot enjoins Vfon us to make it the aim of life to do battle in 
ourselves Ind others with all this indolence and obstinacy.— 

(b) He replied that he had occasion that evening to exercise the 
duty enjoined upon Aigb by his Christian faith.— 

Bntdr into “begin, 'Sffg ; take part in, ; forma 

part of, Pnt? ^ I 

(a) He entered into pitv^ate negotiations with the House of Austria. 

^ Macaulay, 

(5) An agr^ment was then entered into.-^Craik, 

(c) He enlmt into an animated conversation on the Chinese expedi* 
tion,— ifbrffify,** 

(d) This^young Montague Had never thoroughly onlmd into the 
family qunrr^,— Zaj»6, 

(e) Even then Burke entetid with cordial glee into the sports of 
children.— Jftrfiy, 

(/) The other studies which enter into Ordinary education^lo not dis- 
cipline the mind in this Huxley, 
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(g) At other times, pleasures start up which never sneered Vnto our 

calculation.— 

Enter 6n or upon -begin, (CTt^Ttrtl) ef'rtatfS wjl; adopt or 
undertake, ^?1 I 

(a) The Duke entered upon his duties at the end of January.— Prcwcfe. 
(t) He now entered upon a new line of service.— 

«(c) Bur)ce warned the House of the evils of the course upm which 
they were entering. -^Morley, 

(cf) These events ought to have ci^nvinced James that he had eniend 
on a course which must lead him to his ruin.— 

Entered at, be « be enrolled as a student of a college, 

»pn(wr^?e51i * 

(а) At seventeen Pitt xoae entered at Trinity College, Oxford. 

Macaulay, 

(б) In^he thirteenth year of his age Bacon uxu entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge.— 

Entitle one to -give one a claim to, 

WTN 1 Be entitled to -deserve, 1 

{a) He shewed abilities and virtues which enfiVfed Am fo honorable 
mention in hintory.-^Macaulag. 

(A) As a poet he is not entitled to a high place.— ifocaufay. 

(c) The industry of Bulwer ie entitled to great praise.— 

Entrust to one (entrust one with) -confide something to the care 
of one, eft mj\ I 

(a) He entrusted the Government of Ireland to three Lords Justices. 

^ 'Macaulay. 

(A) The command was entrusted to Luxemburg.— i/izcat^Iay. 

(c) The chief surgeon entrusted him with the charge of the patients. 

^ * Smiles. 

(d) He was entrusted with the task of remodelIinJ[Hbe army^ and the 
courts of justice, — Macaulay, 

Equal to, be -be on a par with, Jftft l[eVl ; be adequate to, MW 
j have power to^neet or perform, 1 . 

(a) Intellectually he urn we believe fully equal to ?%tt,^Macaulay, 

{h) He teas by no means equal, as a general in the field, to some who 
ranked far below him in intellectual powers.— Jfoeaif^ay, 

(c) His fortitude waS not equal to &e trial.— PVoifde. 

(d) But his <»pacity was Icarcelj^^egKa? t$ what kis great plac^ 
required.— 

(e) Valero was a man equal to the need,— Amofcf. 

(J) a>w far the writer M sfifoi fo such an undertaking, the reader 
must determine.— GofctimtVA* 



Equivalent to » equal in value or import to, ^1 I 

(a) Thirty thousand pounds may be considered as equivalmt to a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds in the 19th century«~j3/acau%. ^ 
Essential to« important or necessary in the highest degree to, 

(а) Truth indeed is mential to poetry.— 

(б) It would be in vain for him > to courU the repose estmtial to his 
convalescence, so long as he continued in town.— 

(c) Burke thought connexion^ between Great Britain and Ireland 
mential to the welfare of both.— if. Arnold. 

Bfitimateat-cornpute at, 1 

(а) If we estimated the value roundly at £10 person, we should not 
be very far wrong.— 

(б) James estimated the force at near forty thousand tro ops. 

^"%aeaulatf. 

Estrange one from •alienate one from, V?1, 1 

(a) Every acquisition > which they made on the Contineift estranged 
them more and more from the population of our island.— ifocauTay. 

(() The prince was gradually becoming more and more estranged frofi^j^ 
his father.— JfacattZay. 

Bxcelin- surpass in, tftVI I 

(a) He exceU in humour more than in wit.— /mn^. 

(b) He has some qualities in which he has never been excelled.^Craik 
Exchange for » give up (one thing) in order to have (another), 

M ^ I 

(а) Gibbon is said to have declared that he would not exchange the 
love of reading /A* all the treasuxts of India.— Z!^&5oci[r. 

(б) The villagersVere persuaded for a small consideration ^ exchange 
their allotments ^35/ others in the next field.— 

Exclude one from^shut one out from (something desirable), not 
to allow one to have or- pfrticipate in, ( I ' 

(a) ^ They ftrlttcjcol . Catholics from the crown, ‘because they thought 
them likely to ke tyrants.— ifacauZay. 

(b) They hadTtried to blast his honour and to exdude him frm his . 
birthright— JfJoaukiy. . 

(c) The pfebeians were exclucAifrm commlrce as well as from handi- 
craft occupations.— f. Arnold. * • 

Bxclusiye of- not taking mto the account, vtftc? 1 

(a) This however is exclttsm of the cost of the frescoes.— ifocaaiay. 

Bxouae for, an^a plea oifered in extenuation of a faul^, cTbT ^ 
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(а) Fof this last step there was no 

(б) While they were trying to find €xcmi for his past errors, he 
forced npon them the conviction that he \^aa inoorrigible.*-^<zcatt%, 

(c) His excu 60 f&t doing so was, that the Border men troubled the 
English very much.— ihcitena. 

Exempt one from * grant one immunity from (something to which 
others ara liable, as a tax,* a duty, an evil) ; ^ 

-flJR cTft fw ^ tWct ^^5 arom I Exempt flfom, be=be not 
liable to, be free from, ^ ^ I 

( 0 ) The German clergy were exempted by law from all taxes. 

Boh0tts(m, 

(6) TJndoubt&ly, learning and genius are not exempted from the dis- 
appointments and sorrows of the world.—(7mtJ&. 

(<J) JUbJII the last seventy years, the nobles were in France emxp, 
from those onerous taxes which oppressed the people.— iJo6cr^«on. 

{d) The Whigs were not more exempt than other men from the vices 
and infirmities of our natura— i/ocateZoy. 

Expose to -render one liable to (something that causes trouble or 
"^proves injurious, such as danger, insult, heat, cold, rain Ac.), 

^ CT*«, ^ ; c#, ^ ^ I 

(a) The position of a king exposes him to many temptations.— Firee?/W!?i, 
(&) Luther was not a man to expose his country to peril— /Vottde. 

(c) They were fiung into prison and exposed to all the rudeness of 
brutal gaolers.— i/bcanZay, 

id) Many of the troops had contracted diseases from beihg exposed 
to the incessant rains.— jPrsscoW. 

» f 

(e) When exposed to the intense heat of a fijrnace, it became coa< 
verted in^o an almost imperishable enamel— 

Extend to "Widen the operation of, so as to, include, 
j bestow on, I c 

(a) The intention was now to extend the Act to Ireland in its 
completeness.— jFVovds. 

(i) The franchise of the Roman city was extendedHo all the subjects 
of the Roman Empire.— Frcewan, 

Extricate one front "free one from difficulties, 1 

(а) It might serve to extricaU^ Urn from l^is difficulties,— 

(б) Could I do hothing to extricate Lfm from the perilous circums- 
tances in which I conceived her to be placed ?— Warren^ 

Exult in«leap for joy at, ] feel a pleasure uh 



(o) While exulting t>i the judgment which had overtaken the Queen, 
he had himself fallen down dead in nr^t^Uacaulay, 

(b) Danger calls forth.their fortitude ; they calamity. 

Ooldtmiihe 

F 

Pail in* “"be unsuccessful in, I 

(а) He failed in his examiiiatioi^ and was rejected as unqalified. 

Itmge 

(б) He/aM in his wicked attempt.— J/acawZay. 

(c) He failed^ however, in his benevolent design.— ©wisjw. 

Faith in -belief in, cTfH ftttn I 

(а) He has faith in any doctrine, no zeal for any cause* ^Mwavlay* 

(б) Borneo had small faith in Benvolio’s words.— Zam&. 

False to, be«act treacherously towards, I 

(o) He might he fake to his country, but not to his flag,— JBTacatt/ay, 

(6) King Henry had been fake to all the French powers.— 2)ic^ews. 
Familiar to, be -be well known to one (by frequent intercourse^ 
study, or practice) ; Pm 1 

(а) This great truth has long been familiar to agriculturists,— JJkrJey, 

(б) Treachery and murder were familiar to them.— FroMcfe. 

(c) Elsineur is a name familiar to English ears, being inseparably 
associated with ‘^Hamlet*”— 

FamiUar with -well-acquainted with a person or thing, 
pFTi I 

(a) She was fSniliar with Arioeto and Tasso.— 

(b) Imademysell^/amtVtar m^YAall its places famous inl^tory or 
fable.— • * 

Fasten on*lay an one, ^15 ; fix firmly on (some object), 

I • 

(0) am at a loss to^guess at your meaning uAless it be that you 
intend to fasten a quarrel on me,^Scoit 

(6) The mind of the Commons was still fastened upon the object which 
in 1703 they ha^ sought so earnestly and so ineffectually,— /VoMcfs. 

Fatal tofbe- cause the deafti of, ^rtfinil ;ruin, (CTrtPpni’^l 
I 

(a) That disease had heenfiHal to many members* of his family, 

Maeauky, 

(1) In our time such a triaf would be fatal to the character of a pub- 
lic man.— ifacauiay. 




(а) I feel fof my tinclej and do not wonder that his loss afflicts him. 

(б) They that cannot /or others are the persons that feel most 
sensibly for themselves,— Cbioper, 

PdEBTEate oneself upon -feel happy at, 
wf^l 1 

(а) They felicitated tkemelvee upon the 9jo({\imt\oiiot w} gentleman* 
like a companion ,— Smitk 

^ - Pill in-put things in so as to fill, Ofeffl T| ; write 

the particulars required to fill, *JW1 i 

^ (a) The hole was filled in with broken glass and crockery and earth 

was thrown over it.— i^roui^e. 

(б) It is over, and the earth is filled in, and we turn to come away, 

Dideta, 

(c) He sat down to fill in a cheque for the money,— TroK^pe. 

Pill with *= make full of, ^ ?i|1, 1 

(а) He took a hollow ball of woof! and filled it twU several drags. 

Addiion* 

(б) The king was filled wUh dismay.— 2>ic/&ana, 

Fire at or on -discharge fire-arms at a person^or thing, ^ 

vTfl Oitjl I 

(a) The enemy (K>ntinued to fire at the ‘*Victory.*^ — Southey* 

(b) Once they were seen and jM a^.—ifcecau%. • 

(c) They fired on the Spaniards whenever they ventured out to bury 
the ieeA^-^Golden Deede. 

Fix on » fasten on, ^ ; apjioint, ; sib or place on, 

; determine upon, I 

(a) The guilt lould not be fixed on^Bsez.— Aoueb; . 

(i) The night of the 4th of J une was fixed on for the attack.— 

(c) Both the great parties began to fix their hopes and aflections 
the same leader.— ifaoau^ay. 
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((i) The King pressed them to gratify him in the one thing on which 
his heart was fived.^Maeavla^, 

(e) At last I up0n a resolution for which, it is possible, I may 
incur some censure,— 

Flash upon "burst forth on cue, like a flood of light, 

1 

(а) Asudden thought her when her eyes settled upon 

the corpses of the poor deserters . — De Quincey* ^ # * 

(5) Illustrious instances will at once vpon the reader’s mind. 

* Smilet. 

Flinch from* "Shrink from, I 

(o) A brave and generous man, he had never /incAed/rom any danger. 

ki Oolden Deeds. 

(б) his duties as soon as those duties become diffi- 

cult and disagreeable. — Macaulay. mtmm 

Fling at -hurl (something) at a person to wound him, 

cft?1 ; ^^1 1 

(a) A stone w&a flung at him which drew blood.— Frottde. 

{b) Ke flung his scorching sarcasms mercilessly of the astounded Op^ 
position, — Warren. * 

Fly at "Spring towards or rush on one, 1 

(oc) The combined champions flew at him like tigers.— (?ofdmiVA 
(h) Tliey would fight and fly at each other like cat and dog,— /Vwoffe. 
Force on one -thrust on one, cwt?r \ 

(a) The king had no right to fme on them even a qualified candidate, 

^ Macaulay. 

(6) No pastor tould lawfully b| forced on au unwilling congregation. 

• Maoaulay. 

(o) Ifi his endeavours to force his own ideas and religious fi^ms upon 
the Scotch, he rouseddbhat nation to a perfect frenzy.— iHcAm. 

Foundation in, "theft which is supported by, that which supports, 

^ fn I 

(а) This law^seems tJ have as much foundation in reason as 

any of those whief we have mentioned.— Jfacav^ay. 

(б) There iS^herefore a foundation in truth for the famous 

story of Coridanus.— ArwoiJcf. 

(c) Both^hese claims were equalfyeMieBtitute of any foundation in 
justice,— ^berfeon. 

Founded on^ be"be built on, be established on, Cft^ ipni 
(a) But their greatness was founded on sand,— Frowde, 
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(&) Qrand empires have been/ovndW on war and conquest. 

Pfovdt 

(c) Society w founded on Hero-worship.— (7ar/yfe. ^ 

Fraught with, be - be full of (generally,- ibxnething troublesome), 
c^i5i fm I 

(а) The journey vm fraught with ail manner of displeasure and dis- 
comfoit.— 

(б) His sclieme of reform woe fraught mtk greater evils than those 
it was intended to correct. — Prescott 

(c) He expressed his decided opinion that the settlement of Europeans 
would be fraught with danger to the peace of the conuixy, ^Knight 

Free from, Jie » not to be under the influence of, ^ \ 

(а) He was perfectly free from selfish and ignoble desires.-— 

(б) The Government of Hadrian was not free from faults.-r ?Veman. 

FjW»'* exempt from (something payable by others), ^1 

; liberal in, I 

(a) The peers had the privilege of importing wine free of duty. 

Fmde. 

ib) In two Parliaments, Burke had been elected for Wendover fm of 
expense.— 

(c) To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 

la free o/ speech, sings, plays, and dances well &c,*^Shakespeare. 

Frown at or on -look sternly at^ cast a look of displeasure on a 
person, 4f^ ywsft i 

(a) Frown at it, and it will in turn look sourly upon you^^^-Thachny. 

{b) Most of those whom he met in the passages and lobbies frowned 
on him.— J/’acaufoy. 

(«) AM from at him, and he frovm at all. 1 1 now not on which side 
is the deeper contempt and hatred.— Pofyravs. 

(i) Magistiates who made themselves officious^were framed upon. 

Froude. 


G 

Oaseatoroa^look («t a person or object) wiU eagerness and 
enriosity, niPjftw TOH ^ ^ I 

(a) The numbers of these cA^ are so mneh diminished that men 
crowd to got* at a hpeeimen as at a Ben^l tiger or a Polar bear. 

(b) The eommni people crowded to ffiut on him whererer he moved. 
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(c) I sto6d silently at the foot of the bed gadng oii Mr. S.— Warm. 
OiftfiKi With, b€> * be endowed with, ^'9% I 

{a) Collingwood was gifted mth great political penetration. — Southey, 
(6) Though not gifted with emlnefit abilities, he was always heard by 
the House with respects 

Glad of, be be glad to have ; be delighted to hear of ; 

^1 CTf=l ^'891 I 

{a) I shall be glad o/your company.^2hoAi?>w. 

ib) He teas glad of an opportun% to be alone with his oWn thoughts. 

Lyttm^ 

(c) The King of Spain he said would no doubt he gl^d of his services. 

Froude, 

(d) 1 am glad of your safe arrival. — Goldmiih, 

(e) I should he glad o/any event which delivered me fron^y^itua- 
tion ill which I am. — M. Arnold, 

(f) The parents are glad of an arrangement which relieves them 
throughout the day from the charge of their children. — Arnold. 

Glance at =* snatch a momentary view of, WTl, 

^ ; allude to, I 

(а) We have had time only to glance at the book.— JFVe^wwn. 

(б) Little Dorrit glanced at the portrait e^gain.^IHckem. 

(c) I shall therefore just glance at the very common impropriety of 
which married ladies are guilty.— 

Grasp at - catch at, try to seize, I 

(a) Soundless and exorbitant are the desires of men, that they will 

he grasping at all, and can form no scheme of perfect happiness with less. 

' • Smfe, 

(h) He was alwaysw^J^% sdtnetbiug which he had not^ instead 

of enjoying what he^bad,— 

Grounded in, be -be versed in, I 

(a) It is one thing to a few stray facts of a subject ; it is quite 

a different thing to be well gtoimided m , 

(b) Statesmen of modM days* do not seem to be well grounded in the 
things it most befiof es them to know.— 

Grounded Wi ber*i(be baaed on, r 

(a) It is impossible to say whether this aecosatioff wae waTrantOd by 
facts or wastgtomded on nmrt,suspiciow.-»Tm?i^^ 

(b) Evil presages, grounded aSt on barbarous otatles, but on graVe 

military reasons^) to disturb' William and his ofAoers.— ifacaafoy. 

Grumble at* -express duKmntent at (in a low murmuring Voice), 
(m9%in TO W TO1 ^ 9tTO 

^11 
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(а) Many of my brotliren grumhU at this change.»^«j(|9a. 

( б ) Hia Highness qmfMei alt the smaUness of the treasure which he 
fottnd.«-ifacaii%. 

Chl 6 BB at^form an idea of (at random), ^ t 

(a) They gamed our loss at four or five hundred.— /S'ouf Airy* 

^ ( 5 ) The ages of the whole family he made known to him as nearly as 
he could gme them.— 

(or The reader may gam at the figure I made, after having dose 
all this mischief.— iiciduott. 

Gkultyof, be^be justly chargeable with (some crime), 

I r 

(a) He 1000 not guHty of any deliberate deception.— jFVeomun. 

( 5 ) He am found guHtg of high treason.— J^aoou%. 

(c) ^Sfstaons may of a conduct that would render an indivi' 
dual infamous for ever.— Cbioper. 


fi 

Habituate oneself to>»aceustom oneself to, I 

(a) Men am first corrupted by bad counsel and company, and next 
they hffbiiam themdaee to their vicious practices— 

{h) A mind long MlitoaUd to a certain set of objects insensibly be- 
comes fond of seeing them.— (TofifisiiVA. 

Hanker after^-long importunately for, I 

(a) Tou jdont mean that he is such afool as to be still hanSteringafttr 
that swindling old bankrupt’s daughter.— fAocitsroy. ^ 

(() She is always hankering after the diversions the town.— 

Ac) tlXDj of the CStiefB regret their former independence,., and tbe 
people kmitr afitf an indigenous government.— 

Harp on or npon*«dweIl tedionel^ or /nenotononely on, 

Vft I 

(a) Night found him etill harping on the laue theme and atil! pm^' 
ing the eune unprofitable refieotions.— ZWaiffia 

(h) He is always Church and King in oftfer to catch at » 

little popularity.— Smi^ ^ 

(e) Day after day throughoql tiie aeaaon the subject continued to be 
hmp^vpon.’-Fmde. 

Hear from one*-noeire any oeamnnication from one (generally, 
written), »tcani ftKt ♦tteit 1 

(a) F^r aevetal .weeks hs had not h$ari frm his unknown correi- 
pondent— lyKon. 
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<6} You have not hofd ftm him youraeift have you ’{^Tfollope. 

( 0 ) 1 cannot extend my letter any farther at present, but you shall 
soon heof frJk me again.*— 8mitk 

Hear of-be told of ; have an account of, CVN Pf p Vm 

n^8fl ; listen to, i 

(a) We often hear of the magical influence of poetry.*— 

(5) Thus many old and honourable families disappeared and wA^e 
heard of no more.*— J/hcatrfay. 

( 0 ) Such extremity of distress tm this is never hsard of in England, 
orevenin Ireland.— 

id) They would hear of no compromise.— 

Heir tOaione who inherits anything from (an ancestor or relation), 

(a) He was lawful heir to the crown.— 

(6) They were heirs to large property,— 

Helponein^assist one in (any undertaking), cwPi 

I Help one with « furnish one with (means for the attain- 
ment of any object), cTfsT Pm Pfft 1 Help one up- 

assist one in nsing, as after a fall ; nil | • 

(d) Some of these men had been fetched over to help the Gauls in 
the war against him.— D^sns. 

(h) He thought it would be a gooa plan to many into some power* 
ful foreign family that would help him with soldiers.— 

( 0 ) He promised' to make Cromwell and Ireton noblemen^ if they 
would hdp him up to his old height.— 2)»0l«na 

H^m in-inclose and confine, surround, ^ 

I , * 

(a) ^he French attempted to hm in the English colonists Hf a chain 
of military posts;— V(9k»tt%. 

(&) Beyront on its lai^d-side is hemmed in by mountains.— 

Ek>pe for- expect, frorai wMt l 

(a) • She warned him^to hope for nothing from t£e Regent— 

(h) M Pro Aslant could' h^ for tha smallest mark of favour from 
the banished W^g-^ifocaK^ety.' 

( 0 ) He suffered himself toA^/or a happjsr event only because he 
had no othe/ means of escape in viei^-^chmon^ 

Hostile fe-opposed to) 1 , 

(a) i^l the clans hostile to the name of CJampbhll were set in. motion. 

. Maeaulap, 

(ft) An adminutratiou hostile to the king was formed at EKbiburgh. 

Maeanhp. 
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Hover about* «hang alwut a pjac^ without flyiug off, 

'flV ^ ; WOVO to au<J fro watchfully, iu the 

neighbourhood of (some place), ^ ^Cf I 
. (a) Qreat flights of birdisi homing the bridge aud settling 
upon it. —Addison, 

' (6) There ueed to be a pjwk-pooket hovemiig about the coach^staiul 

who had exactly the face gf Digby.— Dwi'tfwrt 

(i 


I 

Identical wi& ** the same as, not different from, ) 

(а) The plan was identical iwYAthat of Wyatt.— /Vozwfe, 

(б) He r eminded them that their interests were identical' wiih hin 
own.— 

Identify Witb = consider to be the same iu effect with, 

; make* another's cause or interest one's own, 

(a) They identified the wrongs of Ireland mth the wrongs of Holy 
Cburoh.— iVowde, 

(&) Hence it is that Goldsmith has been identified with the philosophic 
vagabond in the “Vicar of Wakefield"— iJtoc*, 

(c) She had identified herself w^h her husband’s interests.— IFofww. 
IgnoraJut of «»» destitute of the kuowledgo of, wfb® i 

(a) Of Ireland and Irish history he was utterly iffrimml—Froude, 
(h) The w<t of their conversation he could not appreciate, being ig- 
norant of their language,— 2%ac^eray. ^ ^ 

Imbued with, be^be tinctured deeply with, AtJ? fvp® 1 

(а) The Parliament teas far more deeply ifiibued with the old cavalier 
spirit than any that had preceded or that wasjikely to^foUow it.— ifacaw/ay 

(5) Thy words with grace divine 

Imbued^ bring ’co their sweetness no satie^,— 

Immersed io, be - be deeply engaged in, - 

(a> They were not the meditated compoaitions of a sja4«>^t, but the 
rapid effusions of a man immmed in business.— Jfoniott, 

( б ) He 18 now quite well, and mmfied m politics and literature. 

^ J^idol. 

impatient of, he.. be np iottgerAble>e»dure, 

(o) Th, people tmjlWrfwnf o/ the hftrdahips which they had endwe 
took arms in a tumultuary manner. -Ao6ertton. 
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(b) Eespectabk literary men of all parties are l;»egiQnitig to be tn^- 
timi of this insufferable nuisance.-r-ifacauby. 

(c) Drydin was poor and impatient of poverty. -^Macatda^, 

IllipUcated in, b 0 <"be involved in (some offence}^ Wf^ 

I 

(a) How far you may he implicated in this last transaction, you know 
he&t.^Dicken9, 

(h) Justice must take its course against the parties implicated in the 
plot.— • 

(o) He insisted that Almagro should deliver up to him all those im- 
mediately implicated in the death of Pizarro.— 

Impose on or upon=levy (a duty or tax) on, TU ^ ; lay on 
one as a duty or obligation, ^tCiJ ; deceive or delude, ^ ( 

(a) High duties and in some cases prohibitory duties wer^ it^^sed on 
the products of Scottish industry.— ifacaw?ay. 

{h) By this law new duties wore imposed on beer and other liquors. 

I^aeatdap. 

(c) He set him a severe task to perform, taking care to let his daughter 
know the hard labour he had imposed on him. 

(d) It imposed upon him the necessity of going through some very 
long and complicated accounts.— 

(o) His navigation laws imposed no restraint on the trade of Scotland 

Macaulay, 

(/) He wished his Parliament to remove all the disabilities whicn 
had been imposed on ¥npiatB,-^Macaulay, 

(g) But the truth appears to be that he was imposed upon by a dis* 
tinction which dejjided many of his contemporaries.— 

(4) He declared tjjat Barillon Wst have been imposed upon by idle or 
malicious reports. ^Macaulay, ^ 

Impregnable be»be able to resist the influence of, 'srtwifj | 
(a) A house, and stilljptore a cottage, ought to be impregnable to damp 
throughout.— 

Impregnated withs be -be saturated or filled fully with, 

(a) But theJjLumidity with which the air is irnpregnated is highly fa- 
vourable to vegetation.— i^itk, ^ 

C&) The natives were unacquainted with the use of iron, though the 
soil uios largely mpregnated*mtjint,^Pre8cott. , 

ImpresB upon one- fix deeply on one^s mind, eiffi llWe 

mn\ I 

(e) They endeavoured to impress upwi him the cnopmityl)f his mis- 
demeanours. -^Froude, 



(() Scott himaolf was most anxious to tmprsM the minds of his 
own children the importance of industry as a means of usefulness and 
happiness in the world. — S'MUei, 

Impress one with <>l^ave on one’s mind, as an impressldn; make 
one sensibly feel ; I 

(a) They appeared to imprm hm with a most farourable opinion of 
itr. Pickwick,-TlWci&eni. 

(&) I was deeply imprmed mih the ascendency which a man of the 
highest genius can obtain over those ^rith whom he is brought into dailj 
contact. — Knight. 

(c) It is the tcraihess of a sensible government to tm^rMsall ranks 
with a sense of subordination.— 

{d) It is well to be thoroughly tiapmMctmfA a sense of >he 
culty df^ndging about others.— 


Improve on or upon^make useful additions or amendment to, 

(a) Jacquard seized upon the suggestion with avidity, and, with the 
genius of the true inventor, at once proceeded U^mpfmupon itSmk. 
(i) He itnpmed greatly oa the plan^of the first inventors. 

Mcmik$ 

(c) Hacaulay had treated history in a novel way. He was himself 
satisfied that he had mprcmd on his predecessors.— ifbmon. 

Impute to one -ascribe (something bad) toone, 

(a) Nothing was farther from his thoughts than to impvtt a shadow 
of dishonour to such an honoured ladyt— Zamft, 

(() Vhoy to him all sorts of sinister mStives.— 

(c) The crime impnUd to him was that six years |hfore he had forged 

a bond.— ifocaufay. 

Id) No part of that great disaster could be impvtid to the Viceroy. 


(e) Cruelty had never been imp^ to him.— 

Incentive to, an«anytbmg that moves the nund pi incites to ac^ 

tion,^WWCfWl^ 

(а) The words of the incilfttw to boy 

life.— 

(б) The love of money and the desire of promotion are i>wv 

powerfd ineenftiwfo action,— ffejsfer. , 

Incident to- naturally belonging to, appertaining to, happonwg > 
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. (d) His speech was fraught with the faults incident to youth and inex- 
perience.— TTarren. 

(b) Thero la scarcely a disorder incident to humanity against which* 
they are not possesed of a most infallible antidote.— 

(e) After having experienced every calamity which is incident to our 
haturoi old, poor, sightless and disgraced, he retired to his hovel to die. 

MaeauUy. 

(d) Scotland had never been subject to the burthens incufonUo an 

ordinary fiel— fVwman. • 

Include inatake in r contain ; 1 

(a) Considerable sums were spent for the permissit^ to include in the 
series high-priced books previously published by me,— £n?VAf. 

(A) He marked out in person the space to be included m the walks. 

« iVerivale. 

(o) They are included in the proscription, and excluded from the 
church.— /Sydn^ Smith, 

Incorporate into - form into (a body), 1 

(a) The Italian and Burgundian states have been incorporated into an 
already existing German body.— Freeman, 

Incorporate vrith-unite with, \ 

(a) They were for the first time formally incorporated with the Em- 
pire by Vespasian.— 

Incumbent on -resting upon, supported by, 
i obligatoiy on, ^ f 
(a) Then with expanded wings he steers his flight. 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air.— JfiJfou. 

(5) It still remaini intnmbent oa me to see my friend deliver^ from 
the situation in whjfh he has involved himself on my account.-^^Sbo^f. 

(e) It appeared to be a duty incmbent upon me to attempt to reclaim 
them.— GoTdmifA. ^ 

Indebted to one for, be«>get something from a person (to whom 
gratitude is due), CWtt ^ ; gain something 

by means of, CVft Itfl CVtH frl 

' (a) Ovid iatifidebted for that story to Euripides and Theocritua 

« I Maoavlc^, 

(Jk) To hun we m indebted for a ki<)graphy of Johnson.— 

(c) He di% not know to whale friendly interference he woe indebted 
fee his. good fortune.— 

(d) Beceiving small encouragement from the government, they were 
indexed to their own valoiir/or success;— ' 

Independent of, -not subject to, separate from, ^ i 
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(et) The Mahratta states, though reallj independent of each other, 
pretended to be members of one 

(6) Ireland can never be independent of England.—iVoM^fe. 

Independently of » apart from, diUt i 

(а) Besides this, such an inquiry independently of its scientific interest 
will have a high practical lvalue. -^Buclcle. 

(б) Indeed, ifjdependently of this, there is nothing which requires more 
vigilance than the current phrases of the day . — Sydney Smith, 

Indifferent to » unconcerned about, inattentive to, regardless of, 

I 

(а) Is he so ea|^er for money as to be indif event to revenge ? 

Macavk^. 

(б) Jger husband was the only person who indif event to im 

attractions.— 

(c) Habitual danger, with an unbounded confidence in hia own strength, 
had rendered him indifferent to fear.— /SfeoM. 

Indispensable too absolutely necessary or requisite for, 

^ I 

(o) An intimate knowledge of the French language was a qualifica- 
tion indupenecMe to a diplomatist, ^Macaulay. 

(6) They seldom treat them with that confidence and frankness which 
is indiepensaUe to real friendship.— /mwgr. 

(c) The language of Borne was still in many parts of Europe, almost 
indiepensable to a traveller or a negotiator,— 

IndldS^ in •give oneself up to [some evil coune), ; 

amuse oneself with, ^ ^ WI1 ; giatify, i 

(а) ^indulgedf seemingly through his whole life, in every^form of 
social vice,—Fvmnan, 

(б) He indulged indeed somewhat too freelji in wine.— 

(c) The King spee^hly returned to Palermo td in<Mge in his favoBrite 

amusements;— ^ 

(d) They indtdged in most rdmanl^c conjectures regjkrding this female 
correspondent of (kharne^.^Thackeray. 

(e) If she indulged in scandal, nobod^^a reputation suffered.— 

(f) These were pleasures in only jfche great propf iethrs could 

indHtge,^lfaeaulay,^ 

Infer from •deduce or draw from, as a fact or consfquence, CTW " 

«tinr I 

(a> Our* readers will probably infer from what we have said that Miss- 
Aikin's book has disaif^pointed us,— ifocuttJoy. 



{b) The moral to be infemd from liis* tale was tliat the knavery of 
the pair was irremediable. — Thackeray. 

{e) It would be a groat errbr to infer from the increase of complaint 
that there hag been any increase of misery. — Macaulay. 

Inferior to one in -below onein rank, value or excellence; 

(a) In valour and abilities Luxemburg w^s not inferior to any of his 
illustrious reLce.— Macaulay. 

(ft) Their country was inferior to England neither in climate, soil, 
nor in natural resources. — Fronde. * 

Inflict on -impose (punishment) on, ; trouble one with, 

(а) He inflicted no punishment on the murderers.— 

(б) The wounds were still green which twenty years of religious and 
social confusion had inflicted on the commonwealth. — Frouddf 

(c) I possess near a dozen despatches upon this strange business ; but 
should shudder to inflict them on any innocent reader. — CarlyU, 

(d| His admirers have in consequence in/lioted upon the public a crowd 
of extracts designed to prove the contrary, — Macaulay. 

Influence on = power over, I 

(а) But on persons engaged in public affairs they have had very little 
infltience. ’^Macaulay. 

(б) She afterwards ej^rcis ed a great influence on the fate of England 
and of Europe. — Macaulay, 

Inform agrainst=give intelligence of a breach of law made by, 

(a) It was enj^ted that every person who informed against a clipper 
should be entitled to aireward of £40.^McLeaulay. 

(b) His enemiei Jiaving informed against him, his house wJS entered 
by the officers of just^e.— 

(c) The Bishop of DurJiam had been informed against to the Conn' 
cil, as Slaving proposed a rebellion against the reforiped religion. 

Vr ... ? . « . Dkhens. 

(a) He gave ^gifmmtvm agamt Fernley and Elizabeth Gaunt, 

Macaulay. 

Inform onS^f-acquaint one with, CTH f5nnr I 

(a) She ir^ormd him of the necessity they Vere under of removing 
to York.— jS’co^. 

(h) He was informed privatefy of the charges agaiflst him. — Frauds, 

(c) He was fuHy informed of all that was passing.— ifamwi'jy. 

Inftiee into -inspire one with ; put into ; instil into, 
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(a) He endeavours to inf\m a more contented spirit into the multi, 
tude, —PrMcoW. 

(5) He dictated a general line of policy, and thus vnfimd a spirit of 
unity into their plans.— iVeioo^^ 

(c) A merely accomplished woman cannot infiiH her tastes into the 
* minds of her sons.-* iSJytfnejy Smith, 

, (f^) Why should he dejdre to have qualities infmd into his son which 
he himself ncvef possessed 'i-Swift, 

Ingratiate oneself with* the favour or good graces of (a per. 
son), I 

(a) To ingratiate himself with the banished family was only his 
condary object 

{h) He now took every means to ingratiate himdf with the commons. 

m r Andii 

') Much as he had ingratiated himself mth his aunt, she had nerer 
r.vited him to stay under her xoot^ fhacheray. 

Inherent in -innate in, naturally pertaining to, | 

(a) This passion seems inherent in them.— /mn^. 

(f>) Finlay had the great fault, a fault inherent in his nature, of writ* 
ing without real sympathy for his subject— /Veeman. 

(<?) There was nothing inherent in the service itself to render it dis- 
tasteful to him.— 

Inimical to -adverse to, \ 

(a) But any solitary instance like this is not sufficient to support the 
theory that wealth and luxury are inmica^ eo the ezlstenoe-of a hardy 
peasantry.— 

Innocent of«>not guilty of, fSrrttVl f 

(a) SA$ wrote a letter to the King firmly and nobl^ asserting that she 
was innocent of Qnme,^Froude, 

(h) If she was innocent of n share in the njurder, her self-possesBion 
was equally r6niarka|>le.— 

Inquire after « make enquires about, (genelally, one’s health)f^t^^^ 

(aj Hastings inquired repeatedly e/Ssf his enemy’s ‘health and pro- 
posed to call on him.— Jlflwamiay. 

(&) Making up to the plaovirlnre J was sitting, he injured after my 
health with hb ustAl air of lamiiiarity.t«-f7o2(imi»j(A 

Inquire for-aeefc, rttWI, ¥11 1 

(a) She goes to inquire /or lb. ClenBam in jail.— ZKeisftii 

Inquire into ^examine into, investigate, TUI i 
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(а) Some of the peers proposed that a committee should be autho* 
rised to inquire into the whole. management of public atBuirs,— 

(б) The worst peculations of the principal officers were inquired into 
and punishej.— -Fnwcfo, 

Inquire of^^ask (a person), fwW i 

(a) She had inquired of the Spanish ambassador whether the King of 
Spain still wished to see her. —Fronde. 

{b) He inquired 0 / Job, in an audible whisper, whether, the. portrait 
was not a wonderful likeness.— 

Inscribe to a dedicate some work to, ^ Wife ^ ^ I 

{a) This little poem was inecrihed to Mr. Shore.— 

(b) But there was a finer touch in Goldsmith’s th'otght of ineoribinq 
the book to his brother Henry;— 

Insensible to -destitute of the power of perceiving, 

(a) He was by no means intentible to her charma —iSco/f. 

(b) He never spoke and seemed totally insemiUe to everything around 
him,— ‘Lamb, 

ic) The Spanish Government could not be ineeneible to the dangeA 
which threatened Flanders and Brabant.— 

Insist upon-press or urge with earnestness ; refuse to give way 
without ; cTt*f Vwi wtc^ fiff • dwell upon a matter 

as being very important, CWt’f PPHT 1 

(a) The secrecy on which.Philip mieted hod long been disregarded. 

^ Froude, 

(h) They app^ed to the kin^ to learn whether the separajtion of 
France from the see o( Borne was to be ineitted upon.— Froude, 

(c) He iTieieted^^n having a pound of Antonio’s flesh.— 

{d) My wife very strenuously insisted upon the advantages that would 
result from it— Ooktsmiti^ 

Illspird one with a animate one with; excite in one ; 

OftH ^ w jWn I 

(a) Other leacAra have inspired their followers with zea! as ardent. 

** Macaulay, 

(5) Olareipdon attempted 'to iiUpire the disniayed settlers with a con- 
fidence which^e was himself far froA Minq,— Macaulay, 

(c) What I had heard of thS woman inspired me the utmost con- 
tempt and hatred^for her.— Warren, 

Instil into«B infuse gradually into the mind, Wf wfifTl y fwi 
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(tf) There was ho virtue that Dr. Arnold labonred more sedulously to 
imtil into young men than the virtue of truthfulness.— 

(5) He followed the example of his predecessors and endeavoured to 
instil his own views into the mind of the royal penitent.^ Buehk. 

(<?) Such were the principles instilled into the mind of the descendant 
I of the House of Stuart.— 

^ Instinct with-anin\^ted or filled with, sPt^, C’fftli I 
(a) But thi#I know that his writings are instinct with the very spirit 
of science. — KingsUy. 

(A) His earnest eloquence inslind vnth the generous love of humanity 
prevailed over his auditors,— 

Instrumental in, be -help or assist in, i 

(а) He teas instrmnental in founding the colony of Sierra Ijeone as 
an as^utn for rescued negroes.— 

[h) When she was left alone, she began to think if she could by any 

means, he instruinental in saving the life of Bassanio’s friend.— Za»i6. 

« 

Intercede fbr«~ mediate and plead for, Ttlfhie ’tew 

* (a) Ladies of high rank interceded for Macaulay. 

(б) They immediately repaired to the court io imr cede for \ixs pardon. 

Frowie. 

{c) The monks held up their withered hands to heaven, interceding 
for the poor souls who were suffering in purgatory.— 

Interi’ere in*==take a part in, cwft WW ) 

ia) Once and only once after his acquittal, he interfered in politics. 

Macaidag. 

' if 

(h) In an evil hour he determined to interfere i|i disputes which agi- 
tated his^nemy’s household.— J/bcaw&Ky. 

(o) Tills jealousy induced them to interfere in matters of which they 
were incompetent to judge.— J/acaw^uy. 

Interfere with r oppose, cwevl ; clash with, stand in the Way of, 

; meddle wnth, l 

(a) Do what you will or go where you will, I interfere with you hi 
nothing.— fVowde. 

(h) Masters and boy* alike know games do not interfere with a 
boy^s work,— 

(o) Many superstitions and ridicuilwis practices were slopped i but 
practices which were harmless were not interfered toith,^ Dickens, 

Introduce into -import int», put in*W, WKtt ; bring iuh> 

use in, ; conduct one to, (mn f^l5«I) \ 
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(а) Whatever the motive, the Council did certainly intrad^tce this 
ohange into the Bill. — Frovdc^ 

(б) He yaa thus enabled to irUfodwis into his work many interesting 
particulars. —jfVewo«. 

(o) This plan, you see, has been gradually inifoduced into all the 
prisons for debt.-— 

He received us very courteously, and introdu^ied us ^^^^ahis spaci^ 
ous abode within the castle.— ’ 

Introduce one to == make on^known to another by formal recom- 
mendation, mTi\ I 

(а) She asked the Captain if he could introduae fier to Olivia. — Lamb, 

(б) Lady Jane, permit me to introduce to youamy aunt's kindest 
friend Miss B,— Thackeray, 

(c) He requested that Villemoes might be introduced to him. 

* ISoutke^. 

Intrude into® enter into without right, force oneself into (some 
subject or place), 
i 

(ft) He had intruded himself into politics and written vexatious lett^ 
to the king of Spain.— 

(6) Systematic irreverence had intruded into the churches.— />(>«<&. 

(c) Keither had any inclination to intrude himself into the province of 
the -^Macaulay. 

(d) Into that sanctuary they dared to intrude,-^Buchle, 

Intrude upon -come to one without permission, ?| 

Vi ^ I • 

(u) She vowed ^tenial graifitude to Mrs. S, ; but did not intrude 
herself npon that good lady too much.— J%acieray. ^ 

(6) I solemnly declare I will never intrude upon you again.— TFiirre«. 
(c) Cartwrightj^ishop of Chester, intruded himself on the meeting, 
probably as a spy.— Jfacatt%. 

Itfure one to* accustom one to, so as to ma([e one feel little or no 
pain or inconveniince, CFVfJ i 

(a) Latii^end Greek are useful, as they inure children to intellectual 
difficultiea.i-^ydncy Smitk « • 

(h) But iwnred as they^wdrc of bloodshed and cruelty, the 

barbarity of his proposal coneA’uiftg the slaves them with horror. 

dohertson. 

Involve in « entangle one or something in, ( cvt^l 



(а) It was determined to strike a signal blow that should tnro/re both 
in one common min.— /mn^. 

( б ) His ambition to increase his possessions involved him in a war 
with the French king.— 

rc) The two nations were again imelved in vrvx.-^Arnold, 

(d) Him you released at the risk of involving yourself in trouble and 
difficulty.— /hiolwLa 

* (e) Their sentiments are frequently involved in such a cloud of meta- 
j[)hor, as to become scarcely intelligible.— 

L 

Cl 

Lavish on or upon (be lavish of) ==> bestow upon with profuaion, 

^ ; CFOT I 

(iz)^(/pcif» this national temple the Romans lavided the most brilliant 
ornamenta— iferiVafe. 

(&) Augustus might have lavished the highest honours on the memory 
of his predecessor without throwing his own claims into the shade. 

Merivak 

* (c) I know o! nothing more'abomlnable in history than the adula- 
tion that was lavished on this King.— Dtcicns. 

(d) They are obliged indeed to be lavish of their praiaesi that they 
may keep one another in countenance.— ilcKcfison. 

(s) And lavish as the Government was of titles and of money^ its 
ablest servant was neither ennobled nor enriched.— ifocau^ny. 

Lead to* -conduct to (a placed Tfc^f ^«11 
53^) ; .be followed by, bring about, WTUI 1 ^ 

(a) 'He descended into the secret passage that to the tomb. 

(() From the terrace a gently sloping path led to the garden. 

pmcott* 

(c) This Ud to ill-will and mistrust between them.— 

But the success of this enterprise, it wascexpected, would lead to 
other conquests.— Ro&er^fon.. 

(e) (t might lead in the end (0 a hostile union of Scotli ad and France. 

Jfrouds, 

(f) Our inquiries will jstiU md uf to the same conclusions. ••Maeavlay* 

Lm againstv*udiiie agunst an inject, OEWpl Cfeut \ " 

(a) Jgeaning the wall was a lad of fourteen.— PicisHS. 

(}>] He had a habit of leaning against^, the door when he smoked hiM 
pipe after work.— PiclrwM. 
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Lean on* » depend for eupport on, i 

(a) The true wife is a sta^ to lean upon in times of tria] and diflffcdity, 

SmUei. 

(&) His inexperience led him to lean for support on others->/VeAW<^ 
(c) At nine o’clock next morning, he was brought forth loaning on a 
staff.— ZWoifcww. 

Lean to*»incline to the side of ; be inclined to adopt, ctFt’ifW \ 
(a) The great body of the nation leaned to the BoyflistSi— JlfncateJoy. 

(5) Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e’en his failings kane<fio virtue’s Bido^’-Ooldmitk 

(c) Philip, of a genius averse to bold operations naturally leaned lo 

cautious nieasares.--^i2o&6r^son. ^ 

(d) We lean to the opinion that his project has been misunderstood. 

Macaulay. 

Level at » direct against, aim at, ^t^l, ^ I 

(a) The former is levelled againei the doctrines of Mr. Sodwin. 

Sydney SmilL 

((f) His chief indignation is leveUed at those who dres^ themselves 
in this manner.— 

((7) The captain levelled his jokes at her.— 

Liable to, be * be subject to, ^ CfWl i 
(a) But a Jew, simply as a Jew, was never held to he liable to the 
penalties of heresy.— 

(6) He woe liable to violent bursts of feeling.— iVoude. 

(c) His life has been spent in asserting rights which were constantly 
liable to invasion.— * 

Likinfirf'^>r “fondness for, i 

(а) She hadvi great lining /o^ show and bright colours.— 2)ic)kens. 

(б) Their liiingfor it has certainly increased.— Jif. Arnold, 

Iditfi t to » restrain within bounds ; confine to 

(a) limit each l^er to his several charge.— 

(() The commerce oftthe country was still mainly limited to the ex- 
portfction of wool to Flanders.— Orwn. 

(o)* Boswell’s tastes^owever were not limited to sensual or frivolous 
enjoyments.— Stephen, 

(d) No onAiis sure of knowing a language who limite bis study of it 

to thS peTafl^l of authoxv.— ifbrii|p7i. • 

Lutdn tOit-hear with attentionjiilQtcW *9^ I 

(a) He* Afened to what I satd with the utmost mterest.— Warren, 

(() He had a fair cause and was favourably listened fo.— fVottds. 

(c) They thought that no one would be so readily listened to at Boms 
as Regulns.— (?ofde» D^. 
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liOnfif for • wigh for eagerly, C^p{ ^ I 

(a) When he heard of this wrong that.))ad been done him he longed 
for revenge.-^DicJkens* 

(b) She felt the frivolity of pleasure and longed for more aiibstan- 
tial benefits. —T’Artcferay. 

Lost in, be - be absorbed in, c^t=T fVlC'® I 

ia) never felt so happy as when he could sit alone, lost in medita^ 
tioh in the deep ^ladows o^ the forest.— ifajtr Mtdier, 


.rf 

Manifest to, Ve^^be evident or plain to, I 

(«) But the inconsistency was at onoe manifest to their vicegerent 
at Calcutta. — Macauhy. 

Mairch au«move with troops towards (a place with a view to take 
it), m i 

(а) Meanwhile the Nabob marched on Calcutta.— ifacflEw/ay. 

(б) Charles march^ on Paris which was opposed to him.— Dieted. 
Married to, be«be united as husband and wife, take one as a fius* 

band or a wife, Pnrt^ I 

(a) They say she is going to he married to Thackeray, 

{b) That same day Bertram was married to Helena.— Z(im&. 
Marryoneto»giveaway as wifeto, CTO? cwt? 

I 

(а) She married her five sisters to young noblemen of the highest 
rank.— 

{h) Mfficenas told Augustus he ipuat either many his daughter 
Julia to Agrippa, or take away his life.— i5fltcon. 

Marr^nto* marry some one belonging to (a contain family^ C?t^ 
nfiiTO? \ 

{a) He thought it would be a good plan to n an^ some powerful 
foreign family that wopld help him with soldiers. — Dickens, 

(б) They publicly declared that they would #ith hol^ the sacAment 
from any parents whose children were worn^ into a Cfttholic family. 

BuckU. 

Meddle with* interfere with, take part in, TO1 1 

(o) I will take good care notjip the Hjouses meddle fnth foreign 
affairs.— 

(6) He himself m a soldier, could not meddle with politics.— 

(e) No doubt, there ie in the EngJishinan a repugnance to be meddle( 
withy a desire to be let alone.— if. ^Arnold, 



Mediate betweeil>i'» interpose between (parties at variance with a 
view to reconcile themb ^1 I 

(а) They^were still enemies and agreed only in murmuring at the 
Prince who tried to msdictU betimn them.-^Mizcaulay. 

(б) they sought to mediate between the two parties.— 

Meditate upon ^ think about, reflect on, 1^ 7^1, wt^t i 

(a) As the consideration forced itself upon him, he slackened his 
pace a little, and niedUated v/pm his means of getting th6ie.*Z>tcjtenjr. 
Merge in -be blended with, be swallowed up by or be lost in, 

(a) All other questions will merge in that which is in a certain de- 
gree connected with these all.— j/acau^ay. » 

(h) But in the reigns of James and Charles, theology was for the first 
time merged in politics.— 

(c) The office of crown advocate mefges in the judge.— 

Militate against* - run counter to, prove hostile to, i 

(a) But this does not militate against the doctrine 1 have been laying 

down.— 

(&) He rejects faot|3 which would militate against his system.— 
Mingle in««-join in mutual intercourse, plHl ; partake 

(а) She has never mingled in the society of women.— 

(б) He must mingle in the crowds of the Exchange and the Coffee- 
house.— i/aca^6%. 

(e) He minghd cheerfully in the diversions of the evening.— 

(t?) tfe had mingled largely in gaieties and dissipation.— Warren, 
Mingle Withesmix with, aaaojiate with, CWfifwpJift?! 

ftitl 

(а) They fniny{ci( readily with all classes and races, discardihg for the 
time their own natioivility.— iVcico^^. 

(б) This feeling in iMf perfectly reasonable was mingled with other 

feelinlfs less praiseworthy.— iTacattfay. ^ 

Mintoter to^do the heedful for, contribute to, "tt^TR 

^ ^ ; supply, ^ ; offer relief to, fiFS 

ntftR iwtir 

(а) • Her gnly joy was to minister to his comfort— Warren, 

(б) . The office of geometry, he saidijm to discipline the mind, not 
to minister td &ie base wants'of ihe body.— iTaeate^y ^ 

( 0 ) Let her wants be ministered to with all care.— 

(d) Qsnst thou not miwMw; to a mind diseased "l^hcdse^mre. 

Mix in*«»ioin others in, mingle in, \ 

70 
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(<j) They mixed in debate.— Jfdcottfoy. 

(b) She had been liberally educated, a^d had at first mixed in all the 
gaieties of the metropolis,— 

(c) She would gladty see her sons and daughters mix in the world, if 
they could do so without risk to their morak.— iTacatf^. 

Mix with-' associate with, Pp*tt 1 

(a) They mixed unceiemoniouBly the cithsens.— 1/acem^ay, 

(A) He liad^frequent occanioD to visit foreign courts, and to mix en 
equal terms mih the society of the greskU-^SmUee* 

(c) Thackeray's loyalty was no lloubt ime enough, but was mixed 
with but little reveieuce,— 

Mix up with* blend anything into a {nmniscnous mass with, 

; blend or associate with, ^1 1 
(«) If they condescended to employ the vernacular, they Meed it up 
with sQch a^argon of schotaatic phrases and scientific technics as to reu 
der it perfectly unintelHgible to vulgar ears.— /Ve«o<l. 

(ft), Mixed up with the pleasure and joy of the occasion are the inany 
regrets at quitting home.— 


0 

Object tCmoppose in words or arguments, ^1 1 
(a) He objects to the severity of the punuhinent.— ifticawlfay. 

(ft) Eveiy part of the plan was objected to^^Maeauilaif. 
OtarfxicFUstO-ofiettaiTeorodiowto^TWwf^^ 

(a) The Jews bad made themsehres obnoxioiu to the people in many 
ways.— i/enWe. 

(ft) Persons oft^wtnoMS to the governinent le.iguished for years in 
priBoOf-'^imubay, 

Obtrude on -force one's (opiinons^ remark^), upon another with 
unreasonable importunity, CH WtftWf ^ 

Ftnt^ I 

(e) Tiny abstained from obtirudittg thor peeUIiar opi&lofiB <m H 
audience*— ifaccHitoy. 

(ft) He will not obtrude his views m others, but speel bis miiidfreely 
when occasion cafls for its— jftaiTer* 

(e) They are not egotists* Jbofnxofy pttmh thwr^idioeyucwcie^ 
on their readeix.— 

Obtnideoxi 60 elf iipo]X<->eoiaeto a person, uninvited or 
his will, ^Wm fHfci 5(1 wfip# 5rt ^Ww 

(a) He' felt a delicacy ita ofttrddwy himtd/ upon her,— ZhV)^- 



Ococusion for « necessity for, I 

(a) All occasion for douby»r anxiety was gone. --Dlchns. 

(b) Perhaps it is asVell for Hume’s fame that the occasion for further 
speculations*of this sort did not arise.— 

Occur to *»come to or arise in one’s mind, ^ i 

(a) The true explanation of this fact did not occtw to him.--CVifltif!. 

(5) It ocmrcd to the Chancellor that it might be passible to devise an' 
impost on housea— 

(c) It had never occurred to her that he could have borne anas against 
the govemnient.— 

Offend agrainsto-transgress, sin against, 1 

(а) But often as he may of end against modesty, he is clear of a worse 
charge, sensuality— iVswwwn. 

(6) The truth is, if a poor man does not ofend against morals or reli- 
gion, the law has nothing to do with his amusements.— 

(c) There is scarcely an Englishman that does not almost every day 
of his life of end with impunity against some express hw.-^CfoldsmitA. 
Open to, be =» be free to be used by, not closed to, Mtfl 

; of 8ttch a nature as to be liable to ; 

Be open to conviction -%o 

ready to receive some truth, I 

(«) Our ports are open to the whole world.— 

{h) On some points the Code is still open to ctiticmL—tModCt 
(c) Some questions of great moment were still open to dispute. 

^Maea^g, 

(«{) Yet it taust be owned that their plan vm open to aerioiia objection. 

* Macoaday, 

(e) The style ^ sometimeB open to the charge of haivhae&— 

(f) The project |had been revived in a fonumuch less shocking to 
common «eiise audj|pss open to ridicule. — Macaulay^ 

(g) He was openfo conviction,— Dkhe^is. 

Operate on -act on^ ^ f%S?r Wtt ; perform soi^e 
manual act on the human body with instruments, «[? I 

(«)• A plain, conviueing reason operates on the mind both of a learned 
and an ignorantfhearer.— 

(б) If the^oor-laws operate thus on the social ties, they are equally 
prejudicial to the sexual moraliti|s.— , 

(c) They could employ all the mitiv^ of fear and of hope, of terror 
and of consdlation, which most powerfully <Me^he human mind. 

^tertion, 

(<f) He had ihceivcd fourteen wounds ; but they were immediately 
operated on,— ffotden Deeds, 
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Opposed to, be - be in opposition to, ^1 ; be the 

very reverse of, I 

(a) General vm opposed to general, army to B,my.^Maeauhp, 

(i) Two thirds of the peers were opposed to Cecil’s policy.— /Voiwfe. 
(e) In talents, temper, manners and opinions, the rivals mre dianie- 
trioally opposed to each other,— Macaulap, 

Opposite to -in front of, ; the reverse of, I 

* (a) Ewtly^/ipoM^c to Bacon’s house was that of Mr. Bungay. 

Tkackmy. 

(i) She was in all things the veiy opposite to Lady Gresham. 

Trolhfe, 

Originate Injf =have origin in, arise from, f'SII I 

(a) In these events originated the greatness of Warren Hastings. 

''Jacada,]}. 

16V> He isxperienced no other crosses on the way, than those which 
origimted in the perverse behaviour of the two paupers.— Z)tCiten«. 

le) 1 disapprove, in the utmost degree, of the action in which this 
rising seems to have originated,ScotL 

Originate with onet-come from one, in the first instance ; 

» 

(а) The proposition to increase it originated wiik Goldsmith.— 

(б) He speedily forgot an idea that had originated voith himself. 

(c) Jansenism originated with a native of the Dutch vep\xh\k,—Bwkk 
Owe tov abe indebted to (some person or cause) for (some favour or 
good fortune), ^ 

be bound to ^y or to perform, Tt<a KW I i 

(a) ’ Montague owedhvs elevation to the favour ff l>omet,-^Mmdey 
(i) She owed her safety and her success to the incapacity and divisions 
of her enemies.— FroMcftf. 

(c) His lordship is a man to whom I om m|fch, uvtirythiug in life. 

Thaekerof 

(d) Here is the brave man to whom I oiM mf deMver^.-^GoWkith 

(e) I owed a strict and rigid duty to her,^Dickensy 

Owing to » caused by, ; on account ofj^C^^, f j 

(o) A great deal of tile unhappiness of the world is owirg to 
ness and indecision of purpose.-wC'wftlSes. ^ 

(4) Owing to all these adverse circumsfancos, the interests or lacotlaiu 
were considerably neglected.— /ScoW. 
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P 

Pall upon^-become insipid to, ^'Sirt I 

(а) You cannot conceive how soon that appetite would ^ll upon you> 
after its first indulgence.-- froUojTd. 

(б) Theimost agreeable diversions fall upon the taste on a too pro- 
tracted enjoyment of them.— 

Pander to -act as agent in gratifying# the passions of another, 

1 

(a) Pandering to the worst of J^uman passions was the office of his 
nature.— 

{b) They had even the frivolity, the baseness, the profligacy of the 
rulers to whose vices they pandered* — Kingdey* * * 

Parallel to, a «a case exactly resembling or similar to (another), 

(а) I^et them mention one act of James II to which a parallel is not 
to be found in the history of his father.— J/bcawfay. 

(б) The history of the world may be searched in vain for*a»y parallel 
to a quarrel at once so desperate and so unmeaning.— 

Part from*take leave of one ; be separated from one, 

(a). They parted from him for the last time with solemn tenderness. 

Maeavlay, 

(5) We part from Mr. Gladstone vritb the courtesy of antagonists 
who bear no malice.— Jfacatdiay. 

(e) He owned that he had parted from the Duke only a few hours 
before.— ifacat£{a|y. ^ 

Part with -^give up or lose, ^generally, some person orthjng that 
one values or is palticularly fond of) ; ( ^ TO ) 

(a) The affection, of the old lady towards Lady Jane had grown so 
strong that she fairly owned she could not par< mth her favourite. 

• Thackeray^ 

(ft> The Commons irould have the power of the sword ; the King 
would not part^oikh it -^Macaulay. 

(c) He bafi promised never to part with the ring.— 

(<i>) He said he really could part with ^he money.— 

P^M^tal^d offtake a share of (sgme entertainment) in common with 
others, CWtH cwfi 4CTftcr > share ; have some- 
thing (of the nature of) ; I 

(o) He partook of a copious dinner with his friend the Colonel. 

‘ J%acAsray. 



(1) 1 can now neither partake of ^ pkaaiiroa of a revel, nor contribute 
to raise its jollity,— ^ 

(c) The juries pcw^oofe cf the feelmga then common throughout the 
nation,— 

(<f) Sophie Charlotte partook of her mother^a tendencies.— CtasrHy^e. 

(a) The cottages ia this part of Cumberland partake of the rudenu»ij 
'which charactertaes those of Scotland.— 

lliese proceedings were certainly underhand, and partook of 
treachery.— Deeds, 

Parttalit; for«special fondneas to, Cfrt ^ ^ 

u«, I. 

(a) We have ojenttoned that he exhibited a certain partialUy for 
rings, jewellery and fine raiment of all sorts.— 

Her son had on some occasions shown quite sufficient yareM% 
for Mias G.. tg. justify her hopes.— ^1. Tr/dlope. 

Passport to, a ■•that which gives access to, that which enables one 
to gain, 

(a) The bare name of Englishman was a pas^ort tO’ the confidence 
hoBpitalLty of every family.— /mny, 

(h) He wants the passport to enjoyment and respect— money,— 

(c) It may even prove a man’s passport to future independence,— 
Patient of- capable of enduring, TO 1 

(а) He was pationt of oppositiom— 

(б) These tend to unnerve a nation and render it patient o/ insult. 

^ Irving. 

Pay into-cyH OMU i 

(a) ^he sum of forty thousand poupds was paid into the Chamber 
of Londom-^ifacuiday. 

PecuHap to —belonging exclusively to, ^ 

'W ^ c^rtl ^ ’ll 1 

(a) This devotion to duty is said to be pccwftur^o the English nation. 

Smiki> 

* . ^ Tl' 

(5) Inflated language of this kind was not genera^ 4 that time. 
was peculiar to Becket— /Vowefo. ^ 

(c) Evei^ great nation has a mode of expression fiid of thought 
peeuUar to it&At^Budh * ' 

Peraovere in-jontinue steaefily andj^nily in (general^ something 
that is good), fc 

(i) Unhappily the events of that yjar ditl not Encourage him to 

persevere in his good btentions.— ifaeuw^. 
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(b) He hoped she would persevere in her industrious and YirtUous 

course.»Zam&. ^ 

(o) Beading we found must not be persevered for any length of 
time.— 2^5 Quince^* 

Persist in » continue steadily and firmly in (some coume that is bad, 
implying greater obstinacy than persevere), (CTrt ^ 

I , 

(a) For your own sake I am sony that you pereist^ denying what 
your associate has confessed.— ifoMraii^ay. 

(&) Indeed, if you persist in ybur indt^ence and go on in thi» way, t 
must renounce your society altogether, — Smiles, 

(c) England lost North America by persisting in dialing her without 
her own consent,— 

(d) The intention of deliberate dyimiour was not persisted in,^Froude, 

PledfiTB oneself to*»bind oneiwlf to, wWtew cwtH ^ i 

(a) On his knees he pledged himself to endless affection.- 7 - JAacifcray. 
{h) He took care not topledge himsdf to any perilous Iin^of conducts 

Maoanlag* 

Plungfe into « thrust into water, ^ ^ ; rush into (any distress 

or state in which one is enveloped or overwhelmed), Pffl ^ ; tiwnst 
into,C<?tfl I 

(a) He had not stood in this posture long, before he plunged into the 
stream which lay before 

(&) Be grateful for this piece of good fortune ; don't plunge into any 

extravagances.— 2%ac2eray. * 

(c) When men have once plunged into the great sea of human toil and 
passion, they soon wash away alljlove and rest for innocent enjo^menta 

I Igfton* 

(d) *She took t^e dagger from his hand and plunged it itsik her own 
breast.— (7o2dcn 

Plimged in, be*ly|BUttk in, 'ItWl \ 

(ft) The time was, when the ancient races of the continent were 
plunged in deplorable Bhrbari8m.—Pr«co^l. 

Ponder on ^hink on, | 

(a) I wa«%o much occupied in pondering on what he had said. 

• , f Dickens, 

(>&) He rode slowly back to Eliangowan pondering on what be bad 
heard.-«<*r 

(c) He rode by her side on the strange chance ^bicb bad 

thrown them again together. vXyWon. 

Pore over = read ^ith close attention, > 



(а) He had been poving late om his books and letters.— jDicifcsfM. 

(б) He did not wholly abandon literature. He amused himself with 
poring Aristotle and Theophrastus.— ifmvafe* 

Possessed by = under the influence of (evil spirits), ^ 1 

(o) He allowed himself to be exorcised as one pommd bg evil spirits. 

buckle, 

(6) At another time he thought himself actually pommi hy the devil. 

^ ^ Ma^vlay. 

Possessed of, be^poasessing or having, ^ I 

(a) There were probably not in the kingdom two noblemen possmed 
of such an income.— ifaoaufay. ^ 

(&) Possessed of talents and acquirements which made him great, he 
wished only to be Uieful— J/dcou/oy. 

Possessed with, be s have one*8 mind filled with, c?1^ Pnp ^ 

om fm vi i 

(а) ^They^ivere all possessed with the absurd notion that the Prince of 
Orange was a great man.— J/dcaWqy. 

(б) He was so thoroughly possessed with this opinion that he inquired 
where the orders came from.— /Kcibns. 

^Precipitate one mto«rashly hurry one on to (some course), c^t^i 
I 

(а) He had endeavoured to precipitate the Pope into open hostilities 
against the Emperor.— 

(б) These two kindred passions heightening each other’s force, pre^ 
eipiUUed them immediately inio violent measures.— iZotersfon. 

Predil^tion for « prepossession in favour of, C¥Pr ^ I 

(а) Some gi them might have a slight predUeotion for William. 

45 Macaulay. 

(б) All the monarchs of the Norman race had shewn the most marked 
predUectidkfor their Norman subjects.- SeotU 

Prefer to «■ have a greater liking for (one persoi^ or thing) than (au* 
other) ; esteem one person or thing above anothej, el ^ 

^ et Ppnr ^ eW i 

(а) He preferred infantry to cavaliy, and fortrlfied camps to fotrtiiied 
towns.— ifocavZay. 

(б) He was charmed by her tale, and preferred it to«>ihe novels of 
Fielding,— Jftu»ii2ay. 

(o) Having lived so long in Nj|£mr.ndy, Edward preferred the wonnans 
to the English.— 

Pregnant wltta«fuU of, filled with, fwjpfB ^ i 

(a) I now relate it, as I consider it pregmtni both uSkh interest and 
instruction.— Warrevi 



(6) Perhi^ ia tiiia neglected spot ia laid 

Some heart once pngtitnt with celestial &te.-^Ofaj/. 

(0) Thi^dinwvaiy which to tiie philoeophic ehatoniist is pr^/m^ 
with meaning ww ipa^ about 16^.— 

m Another observa^on of his, which has been on |7 partly used by 
writers on eoclesiasticel Ustory, is pngnatU with ipst^tji^.— Awd/A , 

Fr«(jadioial to, be *be injurions to, f¥j(H ^ ; tend 

to impair, 

(a) The existing qrstem WM Drejudieial both (e commerce and to 
leaming.—J&eattfoy. 

(t) An air of robustness and strength is very pr^^tMfuitaf tq beauty. 

Jforf^. 

PreiKHiderate ovArsaoutwmgb, exceed, 

(a) Few persons will deny that in the laws passed durint this Session 
the good greatly preponderated over the evil,— Jfacanfay. 

(1) His fear for the country would decidedly pr^MtderMU ei^'his 
hopes, but for his firm reliance on the mercy of Qod.— 

Present one to -formally introduce oneto^ CWtH ^ 
ftwt ’tfilftw wfim £fSSl I 

(e) He was premtei by the Segent both to AJezaader and to Frederic 
William.— Jfoeai(%. 

(&) The poblest youths of England were solemnly premted to the 
Chancellor as candidates for academical hononrs.r’dfhcmdoy. 

Present one with-give, Cfsm : make a gift of, ^ I 

(a) He premte ut wAA dd facts, but under the purpose of clothing 
them with a newdift.— ile ^ 

(() Upon this oneDf the company stepped up to fmnX her w&h some 
fmita he^ad gath%|^— ffofdnm'fA 

Preelde over«qpcnpy the place of ruler or prindpal direotor, s(trV9l 

s 

{oh It happened that the college was the very college over which the 
bislmp^preeid^— Zb * 

(t) j^inee helulB pretided over the committee on Eastern affitira great 
changes had tafegn plaoe,'— ifooatda^. 

PiWBtipon one -urge som^hing upon pne with eamestnpss or 
importunity,* Cfft fiacn W <011 1 force upon, Cftl Tftlt 

atCffitnitlj'lAsh against one, ^ 

(s) I have told Helville to prett tfon f^.the n^»»ityof reoon> 
cillatian<r-FVoi<iU! , 

(h) Be mre to preu upon thm every ^tive.— 

n ■ 
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({?) The King premd upon him the office of his private secretary. 

(d) His army pressed heavily upon Leonard's.— Z^Won. , 

Presume on -be overconfident of, cvtHfVp ^ i 

(a) But I have presumed too far already on the forbearance of my 
•readers in the length to which I have run.— JVewide, 

.(6) You will findth/^ great people there agreeable and gracious ; 
only be careful rfot to presume upon their intimacy.— 

(c) Do not presume too much upon my love.SAaJtespeare, 

Pretend to* -lay a claim to, ^\ ^ I 

(a) The Roman emperors, who pretended to divinity, were generally 
taught by a powaift that they were mortal -^Qoldsmitk 

(i) But we have no right to demand from any one more than hey^r^ 
tends to.-~^EazUtU 

(c) TodS'the King justice, he no more virtue thaulie 

hsA^^Macaulay. 

Pretei&ion to - claim to, (c^'N ^•l ^ Tt'Sfl I 

(a) He was a fine gentleman and a brave soldier ; but he had no pre- 
tnisions to the character of a great general, and had never in his life seen 
a Bkgo.-^ifaeaulay. 

Pretext for-ostensible reason assigned for (something as a cover 
for the real reason), I 

(a) Pretest for a quarrel were readily found.— 

(5) could he find for a daily visit to Fairoaks ? 

Thademy. 

(o) They, made the infractions of those laws by the smaller chief 
the pretext for breaking down the independent clans.— 

Pre^i^ on or upon - persuade, \ ^ 

(a) RIrtia could not be prevailed upon to accept Vhe moneyv^*-Zfl>»^* 

(6) Arran was with difficulty premUed on to adduce southward. 

Scott 

(c) But by no remonstrance, by no entreaty, by no bribe, cofild he 
pfWQiH on his allies to be early in the field — Ue^vlay* ^ 

F^vail over*»overrule, overcome, be more po^iiul than, 

(а) This was the first battle which showed how skill and discipline 

can pmaU oxer mere numbers.^P9«emait. ^ J 

(б) I am afraid your imagination ^emils oxer your ikill and that 
you now tell me rather what you wish than what you know.— 

(c) Thjp Tf^e attractions of literature prexxUed over the duty 
takmg up a serious {rrofession.— 
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Prevent one fromanot to allow one to do anything, keep one from 
doing something, Hi Of HtHi CVOVl I 

(a) Our, limits, however pment u$ from discussing the point at 
length.— ifacauiny, 

(h) Fitz-William*8 courage alone hsid prevented the army Jrom being 
annihilated.— jFVowrfs. 

Prey to, a-a victim to, subject to, afftH i 
(a) For who to dumb forgetfulness a prsy, 

This pleasing anxious being e*er resigned t—Cfrap, 

(5) She always had an instincAve perception of what 1 was about, 
and became a prey to the keenest apprehensions.— Z)i!c^e 7 is. 

(o) It was their military system that left their ^v^a^th an easy prey 
to every foreign plunderer.— 

Prey on or upon » corrode, i 

(a) But amidst these outward appearances of sati^action and joy, 
some secret uneasiness upon the mind of each of these' princes.^ 

• B^hertem, 

(5) Notwithstanding all his endeavours to support himself, discontent, 
by degrees, preyed upon him.— ^ 

fff) She imparted to no one the malady that was preying on her 
heart.— /mwy. 

Productive of, be^produce, -sm ^hi \ 

(a) The disabilities imposed on the Catholics had long been productive 
of nothing but mischief.— ^ 

Profit by* -benefit by, grow wiser by, 

(a) They ou^t to have profited by the severe lesson which bAd been 
giveh them in the pj^ceding year.— ifocatrfay, ^ 

(6) fiUt he prdfked by defeat as other men profit by victory^— 

Prone to, be*^e inclined or disposed to (something bod), cvtH 

(a) , Indeed man is n|turally more pr<m4o subtitety than open valour^ 
owing to his pbjjcii^l weakness in comparison with other animals.— /mVjg. 
(A) He KW^turally prone to superstition.— Jfctcattfoy. 

Proud of, beat feel or manif^t pride in, c’ftH fHfp 5FW ^ ViJl t 
(a) Thist^eat man ms deservedly ^oud of bis country,— 

(A) She lAght well he pfou4fi>f him, *for a finer l|d there was not in 
the country round.— Jm«y. 

(c) Troops afi always proi^ of a leader who wins victories. 

C/hlden 



frovide ctfaihst^take meastirafor iountericetiing (an evil), cvt^ 
nfki Sntf ts\ \ 

ta) He and bis companien were tinder the neeMfy.nf j^ror^in^ 
agaimt every possible contingency.— 

(5) AgaiM both dangers VL OtiisOt endeavour^ ^ jpHmdlb: 

X, Arnold. 

(c) But such consequ^cea had bM foreseen MApr&vUM agaktt. 

&oU. 

(d) His first cafe upon coining to the throne was to provide Against the 
famine which threatened his subjects— JGTa^. 

Provide for»8UK>ly, take steps for, ^\: 

supply one wit^b tkhe means of earning livdihebd, #ftV1 
Vfiral CfSfl ; meet, CVft fVff W I 

(0) He will have many dependants whose wants he cannot provide for. 

^ ^ Addim. 

(1) He had to provide for the safety of a crowd of men who had lost 

both headwind heart— 

(c) They regarded him almost as a father, and he carefully provided for 
their comfort and improvement— 

(d) The Senate engaged to provide for his family.*— G^o2den Tkedt. 

(e) Your mother and sister will be provided for 1^ me^ and placed in 
some sphere of life in which they will be able to be independent.— 

(f) Bat then comes a new case not contemplated or provided for in 
the previoha mie.— ih 

ProyiiB one with -supply one with, w?i I 

(a) They were well provided wUk arms offensive and defensive.— 

(6) The aim of the Baconian philosophy was Ua provide man mth 
what he requires while he continues to be man.— JTaccitdcfy. 

PryiV-tO^attempt to discover that which is in^fg^ssible, jsfiiciously, 
curiously or imjMrtinently ; eics^jf eti PlTO ’■HpiUff Vfl ( 

(a) It is not to be supposed that because I go and dine Vith a man,l 
jf^ into his cecrets o( am answemble for all his pvei life.— 

(h) We wni pry no hirther into Idie faorrm of a Snfter^s 

(a) Idonot wish to your affurs.—R'^^^ 

T 

Rldl at-nproaefa, aeoff at, ftnutf VT, iltf>r CtTSVl 1 

^ WhSe the Violent whiga railed di hfii leiiity, the agents of t « 
faUenUo^mment Reproached hfm in insulting Jlangoage.-'ifesea^' 
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{h) Indeed tin nonjuring elergy were at leait aa mveti eneered at 
and as tnnch nijM at in hli as in hia nephew’s.— JKwuniay. 
Beoed^jEronUi« Withdraw or retreat from, fff 

(a) It wiuiBO lees certain that England neither could nor would recede 
fiwt the position which she had taken up.— ^ude. 

BeKdalinoiln from -call hack from (a bad course of life), (cvt*l f' 

<(4 Since he could not mlaim thm from guilt» it was his buBmeas to 
save them from remorBe.*^ira 0 att?f!^. 

BeOOil shrink from, drawback from, ftff PttEftlt ^ I 

(а) He was willing to join in an insurrection, byt ree<)Oedfrmtii» 

thought of aBsaBBiuatioUs-^ifaoattJd^. * 

(б) Again and again thej reooiM from the heavy fire Which was 

poured on their front.— Jfocaitl^ay. » « 

(e) f he one crime from which his heart rmUod was apoetasy.' 

^ Maoatikff, 

BeooQ one*rdl or foil back on, ^ Wt^nit 1 

(a) Any attempt to do either the one or the other will fecoU on the 
h^d of the offender.— DtSeienr. « 

{b) But that evidence missed the mark ab which it was aimed, and 
fiOoSod on him from whom it proceeded.— 

(e) Evil m itself shall back r6&)U.-^Milton, 

Reconcile one to ■restore one to friendship with another, after 
estrangement, ^ cfwill ; bring to ac^uieseenoe in 

ot quiei submission to, fm »lll ^ I 

(a) The Qovemor had the further satisfaction of retonoSififf him to 
Alonw^^Pnmtt, • ^ « 

(&) wimt to^be mmotUd to you ere I leave Eiigland»**^acitsniy, 

(c) It does nqt appear that he Wf^ ever formally ^ the 

Church of Borne.— 

*Beoonoile witb«make (one thing) consistent with (another), 

(a| He clInAured for war with a vebemenoe which is not easy to 
mmeik witk^mon or humanity.— ifaca«%. 

^1 The account which Liv^ gives of th^e oampaigns cannot be re- 
conaSed efther W<A historical prol^bility or geographical facts,— CoUm. 

(c) i^^iould not rsoaho^iit notions of duty to come forward 
as the champion indiscriminately of right and wrotig*— 

Recur return to, WK\ come again to mmd, ♦pmrt im 
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(a) Having once said what Bhe wanted to say, Celia had no disposf. 
tioii to recv,r to disagreeable subjects.— Eliot 

(A) The traits recur to ns when we read Hazlitt*a description of tho 
men he had known.— Stephen. 

Redound to* -contribute to, result in,c^ ^ | 

(а) He has responded to my appeals in a manner calculated to 
" dound equally to the honour of his head and of his heart.— Dic/toru. 

" (6) Their e^orta redounded to the glory of Rome, and to the sancti- 
fication of the cause of Roman freedom. — Merivale. 

(c) All her defeats, all her disasters, had redmnded ultimately to her 
triumph.— 

Reduce to- (j^minish in number or value so as to bring it down to, 
'•rW ; bring down to, *»1 fflMu '‘IW I 
(o)^The cavaliy was reduced to one hundred and fifty.— /Sfcort. 

(б) U He r^ueed the country to the verge of bankruptcy. 

(c) The design was to furnish relief to individuals whom sickness or 
miSifortune had reduced to poverty.— 

(d) They brought word that the unfortunate youth had indeed been 
reduced to slavery.— Deeds. 

^ (e) It is clear that the power of Rome was reduced to the lowest ebb 

Merivak 

(f) That the king was reduced to a mere cypher was certain. - Kaye. 

(g) Macaulay was reduced to such straits that he was forced to sell all 
bis medals.— ifomon. 

Refer to -make over to another person or tribunal for decision, 
Thrhi'S ^ ^ ; direct a person to apply for information to, 

Tm ^ m i allude to, i 

(a) He must refer all the points which had beeif^in dispute between 
him and bd| people to the decision of a Parliament.— •* 

(A) The sheriff referred the matter to the Kmg.-fFroude. 

(e) The whole question, it was agreed, ahoqld be referred to a great 
meeting at Oxford.— 

(d) The Queen refkrred him to the council.— 

(e) The gentleman that I refer to was presented ft fee in a manner 
highly gratifying to my feelings. — Dickens. 

Reflect on* «caflt cepjure on, IttfH i think deeply«ver, 

(a) He had in his shop a booS which in very come terms on 

Popeiy.— ITacaidcty. 

(b) I do not reflect in the least on the memory of his late majesty* 
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6;) They made me nMct on the causes which could work such a re- 
volution in me .— J 

Befrain hold back or keep oneself from (doing something), 

(a) He could not refrain from smiling at the abruptness of the ques- 
tion.— ^ 
(i) If he refrained from an instant attack, it was to nurse a surer 
revenge.— C?r€e«. i 

(c) She refrained from expressing an opinion. -Dickens, 

Rejoice at or in*“feel joy at;^eel a pleasure in, 

(a) What I should moat rejoice at would be to h*ye something good 
to do with my money.— EUot 

(b) How can a lover of literary excellence fail to rejoice in the ancient 
master-pieces \--EuxUy, 

Relapse into**fall back into (a former bad state), 

(a) He relapsed into a state of the most provoking taciturnity. 

Dieim, 

(S) She soon relapsed into her former melancholy and silence. * 

Bolertm, 

Relate to* •refer to, pertain to, Pm ’itSFte l 
(a) The two books relate to the same subject.— 

(i) Though what I wish to say relates to your own affairs, I know 
nothing of them and desire to know nothing of them.— 

Relevant to, be a be pertinent to, be applicable to (the casein 
hand), ^It^l I * 

(a) Be sure thaHyou very rarely, if ever, say anything which is not 
immediately relewt^ to the subject.— 

(b) 1 have something to say, but it is not quite relevant to the subject, 

a Eelps, 

Bely on-* trust in, have full confidence in; believe ; depend on, 

(a) He thi%kl( that to all outward appearance, the country is hasten- 
ing to destructipn ; but he relies firmly on the goodness of Qod,--Jfacaulay, 
(t) Every word he said migl^t be relied our-Smiles. 

(c) And on them and on their agsistance the king relied^-^Frovide* 

(d) Eli&2beth could nol bf^l^^ied on\ the mar^age once over, she 
would turn round on Philip and be as troublesome to him as ever. 

* ■ Fronde. 

Remind one of® put one in mind of, Cf\^ I 
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(a) Neither ita merita nor ita defects rmind us of the reputed author. 

Macavki 

(5) No man likes to be rsminded of his inferiority in sv^h a way. 

*• Macavlay. 

(e) There was no occasion to f mind 'Elizabeth of such a duty as this. 

^oude, 

Bempnstrate against urge strong reasons against (any act, mea- 
or proceeding), WS\ I 

(<i) liberius'jccms to have rsmmstratod against a renewal of the at* 
Umpi--jfema^. 

(5) In vain did her privy council mimstrato agmnst the tmpradence 
as well as danger of involving the nation in an unnecessary war. 

^ r IMerUon. 

Remonstrate with one •expostulate with one, (c^ 

Wl) 511^5 ^ I 

(aY He rrmnstratsd strongly with her upon the wickedness of caus- 
ing her own death by a false avowal of guilt.*— 

Thi^ rmonstratod with him on the impropriety of his conduct. 

Dichm, 

(c) On one peint they thought it their duty to rmonstriste with his 
E^hnesa.-— ifoMToiday. 

Repent of^expresa regret for, feel pain or sorrow for, W?t I 
(a) He o/ his unworthy conduct and besought with many 

tears his brother’s pardon for the injuries he had done hiin.**£afh&. 

(6) He was certain to make tlmmrctMido/ this pmomptfon by 
cruel humilatiom-~Jfooatday, 

(0) But the orders were no sooner sent than they were r^Ud of. 

Fmde. 

Replete with-fuU of, I 

(a) Be^ works are evidences of the j^aste and erudition 

of their editor.— PrewoW. 

(5) Neither after his accession was the new Elector’s life an easy one. 
We may say, it was ropkte with troubles rather,— Csrfyfe. , 

Beproaob one withMcensure one for ; change one with a fault in 
severe language ; Wtttftf CfW WV fisiWtl WHl i 

(a) Be used to reprocceA him tmMhja usuries and hard^M^^ 

(1) I myself WM having bean unwittingly the oj^ginal cause 

of your mi^rtunei.'^'/Ketoie. 

BepxiglMpoet6" strong dislike 
pognant to-highly distasMFal to, Wft'fl t 

(a) She^had an <^tiaordi||piy ropugmHoo to dining in 
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(6) A llterkty man has often to work for his bread, in spite of liia 
hOalth or of his repi<^na^oe^/tfae subject ou which he is called to exert 
hihiseif.— 

(c) The union of uncles with their nieces vm repugnant to the feelings 
and to the laws of the Romans.— 

Resign oneself to (be resigned to) -calmly submit tp ; 

(<*) Taken Jtagrante delicto^ he resigned himself to his fate.— -ffaye?. 

(h) I am resigned to His will.-^ott^%. 

(0) He concealed his displeasure and appeared resigned to his fate. 

Fr<yude\ 

Resolve into* -melt into, ; come uftiiliately to, 

j form into (a committee) by vote or resolution, C'Stfe ftnl vftj? 1 

(а) 0 that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew {Shakespeare. 

(i) The opportunity passed away and the question of aksault oj^ no 
assault finally resolved itself into doing nothing by sheer force of circum- 
stances.— iSTaye, 

* (e) Most of the vices of Fredericks administration resolve themselves 
into one vice, the spirit of meddling.— i/ocaitfay. 

(d) What took place when the House had resolved itself mto a com- 
mittee cannot be discovered.— Jfocaiday, 

Besol^ on « decide on ; determine, fini 1 
(d) Betore he could resolve on any course of action they w^re all gone, 
* Dickens, 

(б) It was r^ved upon that Mary should be brought So trial. — Scott, 
Resort to = hav| recourse to^ VTlI ; visit, Vt'SIft I » 

(a) ^e had tOT^sort to literary jobs for his daily support.-^m«iy, 

(1) He resorte^to stratagem to decoy Nunez from his retreat. 

• Prescott, 

(c) Hia court was Resorted to by the learned from all parts of the 

worfd.— j 

Respond Ijpijinawer, ^ j reciprocate, | 

(a) It has been seen how he respemded to every call for reinforcementa. 

Kaye* 

(bj His shouts were responded to by a loud scream from O.^J)icheM* 
(c) His^nterest taught him to nsspond to this feeling.— jVotgfe. 

Responsible to one for, T}e*»be accountable tb one for something, 
Cftt Prs^ ^ iftSft W1 1 

(a) Elizabeth was fdrioUfiTat the supposition tb^t she ^Cfx$ respontiih 
to the States for her action.— i?Vowdf. 

hi 
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(}) The minister only ought to he re^oneible for the acta of the 
sovereign,— J/cw?otfhiy. \ 

Best om-be supported by, ^ ; lie on, 

W ^ ^ I 

(a) He sat with his chin restiiig on his hand,— /)»cj(cns. 

(&) It is our private opinion that this success rested on a great delu- 
sion which has not been exposed.— J9e Quineey. 

(c) A grave censure rests on him for the manner in which his patron- 
age has been exercised.— 

Best with one* « lie on one ; lie m the hands of, ^ 

<tWl 

(а) And wit^ ktm will rest the responsibility of relieving Lucknow 
and pacifying the country from Cawnpore downwards.— Aotyc. 

(б) Its defence rested with the English Tories.— >S*co<^ 

BeStore &-give back to, w?rl i 

The simple remedy was to restore it to the right owner through 
the right ch&nnel.— Ds Quineey. 

(6) The Nevil family were restored to all their honours and glories, 

THckem, 

Beatriot to-limit to J confine to ; ^>(1 4f?rel cifaffl, 

(a) He prevailed on the soldiers as well as the citizens to restmt them- 
selves foa very moderate daily allowance for their subsistence.— 

(&) Th^ council itself was restricted to thirty members.— 

(c) Practically the exchange of commodities was very copimoDly 
restricted to tho immediate localities in which they were produced. 

^ Merivah, 

Gabon’s studies were restrkted to the leame^ languages. 

Beeult from* a arise from, 1 

(а) This misconception restdted not from a wLnt of sagacity but from 
a want of mformation^JTayc.^ . 

(б) The pleasure which results from the acquf^ti<pi of impirtant 
knowledge is quite as innocent as any pleasure.— Smith. 

Result in* a end in, C¥t5f PnF® ^ ^ 

(а) There was one espisial matter which had been a source of much 
conflict and had resulted in the de^nflina^on q( the Lienteuf^t-Qovenior 
to remove Mr. Taylor from the Patna Co^issionership.— JTays. 

(б) His victories, however rignali resulted in no peranment occupation 
of the oountiy.— ^ 

Bevert toe-return to^ ^ ^ i 
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(a) At the death of j|he present proprietors the slaves were to 
mert to the crown.«^iVMift>^f. 

(5) 2om.e merUd upon bis death to her former policy. 

(e) When he had got over that grief, hia mind once more nfwftei to 
bis darling money for consolation.— ibatent. 

Biohln, be«be full of, feU I 

(a) The years which followed were fkh in events of profound national 

importance.— fVottcfe, • 

(6) indeed in moral instruction me the life of Charles Lamb. 

De Qujrio^. 

Rid of *£ree from, ^ WHl I 

(b) Hia object was to ftd hia country of a danj^rSua enemy.— JFVoud?. 
(B) The king could not by a mere act of hia prerogative fid himaelf 

of a troublesome politician.— ifocoulfay. 

BinfiT with^abe filled with (report or talk) ; resound with, 

I ‘ ^ 

(a) The pulpits invectives against the king^l^ ministera and 

sometimes against the king himself.— 

(t) Europe is Hieing with the noise of intellectual achfevementa with 
which even despotic governments affect to sympathize.— Ruolb. 

(e) All Spain, Portugal and Italy ra^ng with her adventures. 

JkQtAimg. 

Ripe for ^advanced to a state of fitness for, ready for, cwt^ fVp SRl 

(c^ But the times were not ripe for a rising.— /Voudb. 

(5) They^are ripe for revolt and have already tampered with tho 
Sepoys at Berhai^pore.— JToyci • 

((^ These ai^ similar facts have been cellected, mothodjzed, and are 
ftps fof use.— Ahoi/e, ^ 

Bob one of-steal something from one, ; deprive one of^ 

* 

,(a) I was in^clu^e of a girl who had rcthedme of some trifles. 

* ^ Do Quine^i 

(I) Tk^aristocraeg had been robbed of all share in public affairs. 

OlWJL. 

s 

Saoriflo^toogive up (something that is dear to one) for the sake of,. 
wtsi C»t*l f*nR9 ^ for i|ie aak. of gmtU 

lying, jm W Cft^ firm 5(1^ I 



Flxxxvfii 


{a) She hati loug been‘4ccuatomed to $aefi^e het* o^n cOmfotta (o the 
welfare of others.— 5(J0«. » 

{b) ThV interests of the '{wovinoee were often sam/iced to the*interest» 
of the capital— /Veewa?». 

(c) He wanted the vulgac'coiirage which was found in the meanest of 
the hundreds of thousands whom he had sacrificed to his vain-glorious 
ambition.— * 

Satisfy one oP^free one from doubt or suspense in regard to ; con- 
vince one of,c^t5f fm 1 

(o) He determined to satisfy himself of the real state of the case. 

Thackeray, 

(5) This satisM ^ q^the falsehood of the woman’s story. — Wamn^ 

(e) The world at least was satisfied of the guilt of the chief prisoners. 

Pr(mde. 

id) diaries declared him^lf satisfied of the expediency of the pro- 
posed measure, and resolved to carry it into effect. — Macaulay, 

S^rtiafled mth, be^be pleased with, be contented with, i 

(a) They were by no means satisfied with the explanation which lie 
gave them in private.— 

(ft) William was not satisfied with the way in which he had been 
represented in the Parliament House. — Macaulay, 

Saturated with, be -be soaked with, ; be filled 

fully with, 1 

(a) Her handkerchief saturated with eau-de-cologne was every now 
and then lifted to her face,-^ 

(6) Her entiro nature was saturated with artifice.— /^rowde. 

(c) His mind became saturated, as it were, mth these jfrofound stud- 
ies and meditations.- 

Savour * smell of, have the appearance of, cvWlpFP ’If ^ W • 

(a) Hume was careful in the later editions of his Sssays to expunge 
everything that smmed of democratic t€ndencie8,-c-irttrfqy. 

(J) The latter part of it savours more of cunning than of discretion!; 

* ' Addkon, 

(c) The tone of the whole passage savoms more q^srffcire than of 
sober history.— 

Seize upon-tako poss^ion of, ; take hold on, <RI1 » 

(a) He seized upon jier property.— ZHciAtA 
* (6) And the contagion of his confidence seised upon the princ^ 

(c) Every #ecorded|K!andal against him is* eagerly seised tfpon without 
regard to the evidence on which it rests.— 



rtoxxix 


’ S^nd for^rt^ueat one.'bjr toe^e to (iome, ®tpnrt ; require 
one by message to send ; send^ome one to ask ; rtftvi I 

(a) The l^tng mt for F^x and directed him to form the plan of an 
administration in concert with 'Pitt.’^Macaulay^ 

(5) ^e snrgeon was immediately Bent for to examine the wodricL * 

(e) The General mt for the keys of the fort and of the treasuiy* 

* Maeai^4 

(d) He spoke of his intention of sending for help to Fianders,— FVwwfe. 

Sensible of, be •be aware of, be conscious of, CTtt qtVl I 

(a) Hastings it was clear was not senBible of the danger of his posi* 

tion*— J/Jzofliirfay, ^ 

(f>) They were smibU of their own weakness and t£eir inability to 
offjsrany effeetual reai 8 tanee.--iSb! 2 ^A« 2 ^. 

(o) The nation hecam gradually imihle of the value o^ his services* 

Premtt. 

Sensitive to, be»feel keenly, om PlW •ttefl-rbe 

liable to be easily affected by, i 

(e) The poet nfas ekcesaively smitive to these attacks and had not the 
art and self-command to conceal his feelings.— ' 

(5) She w<$8 too sensitm to abuse and calmimy, ^Jfaeauk ^^ . 

(c) 1 am very seneitivet I acknowledge, to noise.— 

Sentence one to-condemn one to tsome punishment), 

I 

(a) They mtenced Urn to death.— 

(6) He was tried, convicted and mtmeed to a ruinous fine.— 

Share in ••bear (with another) a part of, cvt=J fVlU Vfl ; have 

in common, CT Wt?ei uftCf I 

(а) (fad he tajeop office at this time, he would in all probfUility have 

ehared largely m the^nnpopularity of P., S., and Q,^Mamnlay. i 

(б) He died and hia|on, who had Mared in his privations, shortly 
followed him.— 

(c)* In this only^he wittan his brethren— that, \Uring in their bKnd- 
ness, he greatly^e^leeded them in presumption.—/^ Qnincey* 

Shrink eh^*reooil with fear at the thought or sight of, cvtti fire 

(а) Isdnetimes thfwk at evil, recollected, and eometiaes start at 

. evils anticipated,— t/oAnson.* ^ * * 

(б) “fthaw 1 man, what dost thou »*«'«* at r-CMdmitk. 

Shrink flroih* -decline t(> undergo or nndertakefrom fear, wtgaiBta 

■ ^ Pni ^ 5t'9K1 j shun, »liqt^»B|tf5lP5 jfl | 

J 



xc 

(а) HSs favourite pursuits are sedentary. He ihrinh from bodily 
exertion,— % 

(б) He ihruT^from all responsibility.— 

(c) He was a man of morals so bad that his own relations shrank 
from him.— i/aoau^ay. 

Sick of, be - be disgusted with, ^ ^ I 

(а) fie beeams sick of public life and began to pine for the silence 
and solitude of his seat at'Nottinghamshire.— 

(б) The nation was sick o/the very name.— iteau/ay. 

(o) But Timon was sick of the fafoe world.— Zam&. 

Sick with -strongly affected by, \ 

(а) He fell^ B§j sick with agitation that he did not even attempt to 
hand her in to the coach.— Wanrn. 

0) Fanny was sick with terror and durst hardly stir out of doors, 

Maoaul^, 

Similar to* like, resembling, 1^7, I 
*<a) Wo stand in a situation simihir (o that in which our ancestori; 
stood under James I.— Jfooat^y. 

(б) The old man’s passion for confinement is similar to that wo all 
have for life.-*(?o{c{tmi^& 

(0) Yery similar to this was the state of India sixty years ago. 

Macaviaji. 

Sink lntoe*fiall into, ; fall into (a state worse than 

the former) Vif ^ j dwindle into, 1 Be sunk in 

a be swallbwed np by ; be degraded to a condition of ; 

W W 

(a) He sank into what appeared to be a deep slumbar.-r/^t^to?. 

<6) JQis voice generally loud and coafrse scmk into i whisper.— 

(o) scmk into a deep melancholy and hid hinnsiU from the public 
eye.— i/afltfwiay, „ 

((f) He had on a sudden sunk into obscurityii^nd abject poverty. 

Jifaemlay^ 

(e) They abound Vith passages compared with which the finest de- 
clamations of Burke sink into inBignificanoe.-»Jf(3MKXt(^iy.'' 

, (/) The unhappy Prince seemed during some days t^bs sunk in des- 
poftdency.— Jfacav/ay. » 

(a) The people despised and enrfaved were eunk in abjecif poverty. 

f ■ 

(A) We see the multitude mtii in bratal ignorance.— iftwatoy- 
Sink under*— decline or fail in strength by reason of| ^ 

W5I« ^*#1 151*1 



(а) The strength ftnd spirits of the soldiers Bmh ui^d$f the enefvat- 
ing influence of a tropical clijpdhte,— 

(б) He 37&1B fast mhing under bodily and mental disease.— i/aeatelhy. 
(c) His spirit sank under the terrors of death.— i/acattZay, 

Skilled in, be » have familiar knowledge of (something so as to be 

able to conduct it with readiness and dexterity), pTOi 


I 

(a) He wflw little m the administration of wey, and still less 
skilled in civil business,— Jl/acattfoy. 

Skip over = pass without notictf, fvj I 

(a) Let us skip over this interval in the history of her downward pro- 
gress.— 

Smeck of *-* exhibit indications of the presence of (any character or 
quality), cvt^i '©•I ^ W*! I 

(a) His very faults smck of the racinesa of his good qualRiea.— 

(b) All sects, all ages, smack of this yice,--Skakespeare, 

Smart under (smart from)>i‘afe6l sharp pain of mindirom bSSg 
subjected to, cVt^ \ 

(а) The courtiers, counts and marquises who had smarted under j^e 
lash of the poet were loud in their condemnation of him.— iV«co«. 

(б) The Dauphin smarting under the taunts de Monluc would have 
gone forward at all hazards,— 

(c) But he was smarting from the pain of a humiliating defeat. 

Macadap, 

Smile at OB express a slight disapproval of or a slight c(Su tempt for 
(something) by a smiling look, CVft fVj C^PiKl ^ Vlll [ 

(a) Goldsmith’s best friends smiled at his conversational failures. 

' BIktm 

(&) ^very youQg Brahmin, who learns geography in qifr colleges, 
learns to smile at the» Hindu mythology.— ifhcatttoy. 

(c) We may preposterous a dedication of the labours of a 


lifetibe as this.— 

SiAile upon-h^ propitious or favourable to one ; favour ; 

1 ^ 

(a) The and the minister' who was the King’s master, amiZed on 


their iAlustrious flatterer.— ifacat^ay. 

(6)« GooS^ortune now l^gan to mijp^upon Amelia.— 

Smitten with, bd«be ch^ed with, cHtf^ 70^ ; be afflicted wi]b 
adiseaae, CVR 1 

^ (a) It appears that this person ms greatly mittm Arthur. 


/ 



{b) But he wcu mitten mth a sore disease^ luid died) after a few 
illness. -i/enwk 

Sneer at « show contempt by turning up the nose ot ^ particular 
cast of the countenance, ^ ^1 t9\ I 

(a) Some few sneered at him and hated him.-^Th(wkeray. 

(5) The Tories found much to eneer at in the conduct of their oppo^ 
nents.— ifiicattioy. 

(c) The non)nring clergy were at least as much enemd at in his place 
as in hia nephew’s.— i/a<?a?day. 

Sparingf of, be=:bo chary or pirsimonious of, 

^ ^ I 

(a) Grenvillft If as as liberal of words as he was sparing of guineas. 

Macaulmj. 

(b) Nothing is better known of Boileau than that he ms singularly 
spariifijf of cofSipliments. — Macavlay, 

Speculate on or upon -think on attentively, vrt «t^li 

d^ ii|)on,^c^t^ fm TO I 

(а) 1 have often speculated on the subject of these mysterious specu- 
la^ona.— Z)e Quincey. 

(6) It is quite edifying to hear women !(j9on the worthless* 

ness and the duration of beauty.— 

Bpringrfrom«-be descended from, Cfft ; arise 

from, cTO ftTE ^ ifent I 

(i») Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and illustrious race. 

Macavky* 

(б) These ;>er8on8 had generally sprung from families neither ancient 
nor opulent —JKzcatda^. 

$) It sprang from causes altogether unknown.--Geo;ys Eliot 
< id) Both these propensities spring from our imii^lSence of tfie state 
in which we actually are,— ifiwww«fay. 

Stare at-kx^ at a person with fixed eyhs, <?;id6 open (Ss in admira- 
tion, stupidity or impudence), I 

(fl) He tmcfe saw a .crowd staring ai something on^| 

[h) He was in reality staring at his employer.— 

(c) Imagine the head of Oliver Cromwell set upon a jsSe to be 
athyn brutal crowd l^Bkhens. * 

StaUiioh to » finn or steadyfip, fVWp TOW 
■ -r id) They had alnmst all remained sfeWU to their Lutheran oontssBm^ 

Steep ii^-ieak in (a liquid^ ; hnmerse in, cTO PW® 



(a) Many of the byatandefs ruaked forward aiid H^epsd their hand- 
kerchiefs in his blood. — Dichons, 

(&) Ht»«df^losed to me the ihelanohoiy fact that yoar family mre 
steeped in ignorance.— 

(c) Though steeped to the lips in prejudice^ he was really candid, 

De Quineei/^ 

Stoop to* « submit to, ; condescend to do, 

wvsi ^ xm\ \ 

(a) It was not without a long struggle and a bitter pang that James 
stooped to this last humiliation. — J\Ai^aulap, 

(&) He was incapable of stooping to an act of baseness.— J/acat(fay. 

(c) Where men of great wealth stoop to husbai^qy, it multiplieth 
riches exceedingly,— 5aco». 

Strip one of-divest one of, ^ ; deprive one of, 

I 

(<i) They even stripped tUm of their clothes, and sent them out 
naked to die in the fields.— -S mcHc. 

(h) The English colonists had already been of all political 

power,— ifiica«2ay. 

(c) Yom .stripped me of the greater part of all I ever had.— ZHc/lm, 

Studded with, be -be adorned with ornamental knobs,* be set 
thickly with objects that appear prominently, a(5( 

(a) A great part of the island is rather level ; but it is studded and 
gemmed as it were, mth castles and palaces,— ■* 

(b) The water is studded with boats of all sorts and dgseriptions. 


Bttunble on-light on (by chance), \ 

(а) Vhat Enjftsh intellect could have chosen such a "topic, or by 

chance sturMe on it*?— Carfyfe. ^ 

Subject to, bo— bS under the power or dominion of, 

; be Ijable to, to I ^ 

•(o) Of th» imny provinees which had bem tul^ect to the Houae 
of Tamerlanej^ wealthiest was Bengal.— dfacaatey, 

m Man ^Micijiet to Iniramerable pains and Bomiws.-J<afoi„ 

a*.. 

(б) The el«aByirtptertd>a«iB tlM Miett taftg„-e ^ _ 

mvtiod term. M4be njw Oorenot chwe telietatHr;^^ 



(c) He the resruUa to the moat scientific audiences that Paris 

and London could t 

{d) He offered to stdmii the case to the Supreme Couii^* a/ad to abide 
by its decision.— JKicatt^ay, 

Subscribe to assent to by signing one’s name, spjff^ 

; promise to contribute by signing one’s name, trti ; agree 

Trith, accept, 5'S^t 1 » 

(а) A few bfiious Britons there were who would not subscribe to this 
article of faith.— 

(б) And we have made them subscribe to our doctrine.— 7%ac/tfray. 

(c) Who could ^have resisted the pleading of sixteen of our fairest 

sisters and withstood their exhortations to subscribe to our noble society ? 

Dickens. 

You ^may say of course what you like, but I don’t subscribe to 
your assumptions.— 

•fiubser^ent to, be^be meanly submissive to, ; be anb- 

ordinate to,*'c?Pt^ ^ 1*tJ ^^11 I 

(а) The Lords and councillors were as subservient to the King as the 
mdLbneat peasant in England was.— 

(б) He expressed hia regret that so admirable a system of intellec- 
tual and moral discipline should be subservient to the interests of a corrupt 
religion.- 

Substitute for -put something in the place of, ^ 

1 * 

(jflt) Change the structure of the sentence ; substitute one synonym 
for another, afid the whole effect is destroyed.— Jfacat4^a^ 

V determined to propose that lessons ^taken from the ca- 

nonical books of Scripture should be substituted for the lessons taken from 
the Apocrypha.— J/ocatt^cty. 

Subsist outlive upon, ^ i 

(s) He used to set traps for human beings as if for wild beasts,* and 
subsisted on their flestf.— 

(6) He subsisted only upon alms. ^Robens(m. 

Subversive of, be -tend to subvert, be fatal to, • 

(a) Such doctrines wol’e deemed by^the upper classes to be antisocial 
and to be subversive of all order.^wHcj^ ^ ^ 

^ (h) Nothing co^ld be more really Subversive of the foundations vfl 
which the old European order restecL-^if. Armld* 

Succeed in««l» successful in, cvrt fiPTCT i 

(fl) Beton suceewM in preventing the York meeting,— 



(6) It would have been for the permanent iiitereat of Europe if iie^ 
had succeeded in his attempt.< 3 -»^^an. 

Suooei^to«»come to or get (some title, rank, or estate) after another^ 
^ ^ j follow, \ 

(a) Mary was to succeed to the Crown.— 

{h) He soon afterwards succeeded to the title of Duke of St. Simon. ^ 

Maca%day^ 

(c) The rage of faction succeeded to the love of liberty.— J/cteaMkjr. 
Suooumb to I* “be overpowered by, yield to, 

5irhr I 

(а) A good officer highly respected by all, he had recently suceuwhed 
to the pressure of sickness.— iTayc. 

(б) And despots though they were, 
of opinions which they believed they were controlling. — Buckle. 

(c) He made no furious attack upon the city, but patiently ^cated 
till she should sitccumh to pestilence and famine.— 

Suffer from (suffer under) = undergo pain of body or mind from* 
being' affected by, endure the evil of ; I 

{a) His habits had been intemperate ; he suffered much from gout. 

Macaukty, 

^ (h) He was suffering under a complication of severe and incurable 
diseases.— Jfacat(fay. 

(c) Like all the army, they suffered terribly from famine. • 

Q olden Deede, 

Suffice for ♦ - be enough or sufficient for, c^t^f 3 ^;^^ I 

(a) A feiY hours more might suffice for the voyage.— i/acaw^y. 
Suited for, be -be adaptedjto serve (a certain purpoag), CTt^ 

; bl proper for, ^ I 

(а) We have chosen Frederic, because ho is the best suit ^ /orSttf 
purpose?— 

(б) Constantinople became the head of Italy, not because her position 
made her best mited/orethQ purpose, but because Italian feeling could 
endure no other head.— 

fCf She heard fee falk of many of her father's wild companions, often 
bub ill suited /or^irl to hear.— 2%ac/^«my. 

Suit to -mpt one thing another, ftvr ^ 1 

BUiWd tp -be adapted to, Ti c^t^l 1 

^^he action to the vj>rd^h^^word to the action.— 

(fc) They knew what the>»wanted to produce, ^nd they rafted %ir 

meahs to their ends.— /Vowefc, 

{€) m spoke with a calmness, sobriety, and dignity, yell suited to 
the audience which he yas addressing Vifaciettfey. I 


I 

they succumbeit^to that pressure 



(fl^) Jlacb M on the wbole the beet suiUd to the coantiy in which it ig 

{$) But the {xrofeBsion of anne was not mtei to hi»qiiiet^i|d etudioua 
tastes.— iVewotf. 

Superior to one in, be <*■ surpass one in sonie quality^ 

\ Beeupwiorta-be above, 

=fl Wl I 

(а) Lewis certainly far mpenor to James in ail the abilities and 
acquirements of a statesman.— ifacat^y. 

(б) In discipline the army of Gintell waa far auperior to theirs. 

Jfacttw^rty, 

(c) They ought >o have been superior to vulgar iwejudices.— Jlfoco^<fay. 
Supply oneVath (supply to onel^fumish one with, give to one^ 
c?««i I 

dtL' ^ The only question is as to the way in whidt our .contact with 
nature supplies ua wUh ideas.— 

.(W The writings of Locke materials to Condillac for his 

system of metaphysics,— B mcWa 

SurpncHsd at, be^be struck with wonder or astonishment by, 
cftf Pnt c^Pnd ’ii i 

(а) He owned that he t^Mnot awrprisad of the ill humour \irhieh many 
gentlemen showed.— i/aeaz^foy. 

(б) ♦ They wm awrprisod at their own ignorance of the world around 
them.— /rwwy. 

Susceptible of or to -capable of being easily impressed or affected 
by ; easily influenced by ; »rWI I 

(o) Men ars ausoeptille of all impressions during infojacy and retain 
i^jese impcessions as long as they live.— iTttms, 

(6) Oamiidates are creatures not very auaceptibk oj^ tjffronts, -(fowper, 
(c) But they are more susceptihle than most men aSe to devotion and 
nobility in character.— ibrfey. 

Suspeot one of- imagine ona to be guilty df^ 

(а) Nobody can autpect hm of personal cowardice ^ cf vulgar cupi- 
dity.— ifocotifaiy. 

(б) Yet he. was never autpected of treacheiy, or even of slacknesj. 

{d^ Ha was bein^ ^necoi^piitnicatioii with 

Swarm With^«be thronged or filled with, W Whi I 
(a) The forests too are full of life, murmr^ with birds of brillis-^^ 
plumage,— /m«j. 



0) The hoote placemen of all kinde.— Jfooutby. 

Sw6lTe ftom* » depart from (some purpose, resolution or duty), 
InUr, ^ I 

(a) I never swerved from my purpose for a moment's 8paee.-^2)«>itfw, 
(() The Bishop assured thefr Majesties that he would no more swerve 
frm his duty to them than renounce his hope of heaven*— 

(o) He declared that he would not swerve from the principles eatabUsfi,- 
ed by the Vienna Conference.— ‘ 

9 

Sympathize with "be affected by feelings similar to those of an* 
other ; feel for, ^ ^ 5:«t 501 ; have sympathy for, 

(а) She sympathised with Biggs as vsith all neglecie^ or gentl^'people. 

Thdekmu 

(б) That we do sympathize with his cause proves nothing.— 2 
(c) He was a Bourbon, and sympathize with theP distress uf the 

house from which he sprang.— i/bcau^y. 

Sympathy for - commiseration for, I 

(a) 43[e showed great sympathy for his extraordinary sufferings. 

Pf^oiU 

(b) Yet he was not without sympathy for his old friend.— ifaeau%. 

Sympathy with one • fellow-feeling for, wWire i 

(<k) He feels a certain sympathy tm'if A his people even when they are 
in the wrong.— iVewMw. 

(6) And even the majority, courtly as it was, could not jmt fed some 
sympathy with the nation.— 

SynonynSbus with = conveying the same idea with ; the same thinf^ 
as ; 1“* 

(a)- To thenfj^^ntiquity is «ynowyt»oi« mth wisdom, ^fd every im* 
provement is a dangerous innovation.— 

(ft) They consideri^ the name of Whig as synonymons with the name 
of thmpboll— jlfflMWttlay. 

• (s) To this iky ftiey always use the word •political” as sytmynms 
with “diplomali^^ifoawrfaiy. 


Tamper with "practise secretly on, intrigue with, iirfiirl 
(^i\ j Ineddle witl^ with a view to injure, 



(a) It is reported that men are wandering about in the guise of Fa- 
keera tam/peting with the villagers.— jTa^. 

(ft) To assert that documents were forged, or that witnesses were 
ttmpered mt\ costs then no effort— /Voude. 

((^ The French in return were ready to promise that the established 
religion should not be tamper^ 

Tantamoiint to-er^uivalent to, tswt i 

<i) The king to be always the father of his people? which is tan- 
tamount to saying that the people are to be always children and in a con- 
dition of tutelage.— 

(h) This is saying that what appeared obviously ab- 

, surd to aim was a|^/s absurd to everybody,— 

Taste ofV«perience, have perception of, ^ 

(a) ^/ott shall to the porter's lodge, and toite of the discifUline there,, 
if you give your foolery such licence,— 

(21) ' Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never tasto of death but once.^Shaieipeare. ^ 
Tfflte for, a-power of appreciating, vms\ t a turn for, I 
He had little ta^e for music and no knowledge of the strain she 
played.— 

(h) ^William had no disquisjtionaiand disputations. 

Maoaulagi 

(c) I ^ve no taite for law.— TAocieroy. 

Tax one with- charge one with, rFN cyeiri i 

{a)f. In one of his printed works he dared Utx Milton vnth having art* 
^Uy and deliberately told a falsehood.— 2>e Quincey, 

rated him soundly and taxed him ^th unfrienditness and ingrati- 
tude.— TAiwAjroy. 

Teem wiAi*»abound with, be full of, i 

(a) The history of India teem with examples of^botb results.- iTc^e. 

(h) Everywhere the land teemed w^h evidence of agricultural wealth. 

JPreseoit, 

TenaoiotlB of, be* -cling fast to, be unwilling to 
Wt I 

't) They were more tenaeioue of their principles,— 

^ d) But the Spanish mhiW were boo^ tenaeioue of their ol(^ cusl^s 
to give way.— BttcAfo. . . ^ 

Hut Charles war not so (enacioue of authority asliis ministers. 

, FreeeotL 

Tend tCN>- take stich a course as to brin^ about, * 

lead to. I 



rcix 


(et) 'For years things have tgien steadily tending to such a consumma- 
twn.— ifeoaftfoy. ^ • 

(5) To this everything in the most advanced countries of Europe 
viras tending for nearly three centuries.— 

(c) Yet even in this case, war has no tendency to propagate wUr, but 
tends to the very opposite result.— 2)e Quinceg, 

Teetlfiy to » give evidence in regard to, r 

prove, ^ I * 

(a) He never dared to call a servant of his household to testify to his 
treatment of her. — Thacheray. 

* (5) Yet the letter itself, and others which follow, t^J^ to the ve- 
hemence of Burke’s interest 'A the matter.— ifbrfoy. 

Think of««employ the mind in, consider ; reflect on ; ; call to 

mind, ^ ; entertain the idea of, ^?1 ; meditate, 

; be anxious about, I • 

(a) The fact is, both girls had their own real aSairs to think of , 
k nacketay, 

(5) . The scheme was one which has been often thought of^Oraih 

(c) It is awful^f4m% of the great sufferings of the great man. 

^ Thaeherag, 

(cQ As I lie here and think of my past life, I feel smaU* vaiy small 
Meed . — Oolden Deeds, 

(e) J hhBh whe^^l think of it ^MtHxmlay. . ' ^ 

' . (f) They were so bold that they never thought of i^treatinyi-^ZKotwii, 

. (^) It was vain to think of passing at that moment to any other 
business.— ifamWoy. ** 


(h) This was not to b| thought of~-^fescott, * 

{%) Maiy soon afterwards gave birth to a son, still thinking of reven^ 

(j) Every msn thought on^y of his own safety.— ^ 
Think on (think over)»ireflect attentively on, TOtPfW 
one^s mind is turned to, Tffhrs ^ThMCSf Swu j ' 

(fl^^*'Both fiad thought much^ the principles of government* 

Ip . ^ Mmulay, 

(i) They were stung i)yfcmor8e when they thought over what ,th^ 
I done.— J/ocaK^oy. 

(c) And wAen he thou^ thereoUj he wep^— 

(d) Iiyiiad|^re4hei^4foaPiiti-i^^ 

Thirsf for <^ngffor, 4psf , 

I (a) Pope thirsting for literary fame was delighted to form anek a 
^imx^^LeslioJStephesa , . - 

(6)^y soul thmtethfi^^B hni« ^ 



Throatdn ono with « hold out to one the fear of (some injury or 

{a) But nothing daunted, he defied the intrigues Of his adversaries, 
and even threatened Appius mth arrest— j/imwie, 

(6) Half the firms of Bristol and Liverpool were threatened with 
bankruptcy. —Jfcwattiay, 

Thrust into=force something into> 's tW \ 

(а) He thrmt his hands into his pockets and walked up and down the 
office. 

(б) Innumerable pamphlets and broadsides about the coin were tAmt 
info the haVs of members of Parliament in the lobby.— JftwattZay. 

Thrust on « offer without solicitation, force upon ; 
tWf) Cf^Kl I 

^a) In this manner he succeeded in avoiding the greatness which 
others desired to thrift upon him.— J/ixeawtey. 

(J) There is a wide diflference between the advice that is thrust upon 
you and that which you have to seek for.— 

(c) Some are born great) some achieve greatness, and some have great- 
ness thrust upon them^Shakespearei * 

Tinged with, be -be imbued in some degree with, pFp # 

^(a) Everything that the Bomans wrote of Hannibal was tinged wHl/i 
deep andiigsoUe prejudice.— Jfan«a2e. 

(i) The Protestantism of the siajority toi^ puritan 

Macaulay, 

Tired of, iJe^be wearied rvitb, be Blck.oii:»3FM i 

(s) By this time the Commons were thoroughly tired of the inquiry 
into the conduct of the yrex^^Macaulag, r 

(6) I am tired of these professional p}og\e,^Thacierag, 

(c) I am tired of being asked such riSiculous questions.— 

Trace to-aacribe^ as the source^ ® 

OM out byWlowiBjg foot-marks, »ftaniT%'lfini1 ’Sfinil 
fifll 

(a) We are iutrodaced to people witOi.^roceedi&g7 ve can (MM lo 
no motive. -i|Sn»t(b^. 

(k) ILreally thii^ tkatn many of the eK’jla nfi^iet mankind 
are to be 6iae«cl to the JfadnesBDt bibitationi,— 

!l!h»eriiB 0 «oaldiMtbe(raeMf toShanr-i^voiidk 
((f) He was touMei to his ^woodland hatinti. Where he Wtf -fepoeinf 
with a band of his AiC»ven.WM'V> 
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fi^mple on -treat with ^ntempt, ftill iRl, ^ ^ 

(a) Bat flhe wya not a woman to be knocked down and trampled <m 
without resistance.— JVoWope. 

(&) They cringed to the powerful and trampled m the weak. 

^ MaettyUy^ 

{c) UehsAtrampledm law, liberty, and propertji in order tJ raise 
the* Catholics to an odious and precarious ascendency.— Jlfacaw%. 

Transported to, be =be carried into Jjanishment, as a criminal, 

(a) The victims were trwMpofted to Barbadoes and otler unhealthy 
settlements.— 

Translate into •render into (another language), 1 

{a) He translated a part of the Scriptures into his native tongue.^ 

Smilet, 

(b) The book was translated into the French language.— CVatfc. 

Translate to -remove from one place to (another), W?t I 

(a) Some montltt after my eleventh birthday, Greenhay was sold and 
my motheris establishment was trcmslated to Bath.— Be Quinceif, 

(h) They are told that Constantine translcaed the seat of Empire from 

tloine to Byzantium.— /VwmaTi. 

Trespass on* -fntrude upon, ; go too far so lA to 

exhaust, ^ I violate, ^ I 

^ (a) If ever there was a donkey trespassing on my green, thefe was 
one this afternoon at 4 o’clock.— • 

• (&) It has already run\<% length thaf must; trespass on the patience 

of our readers.— PmcoW. 

(o) The leastfhe could do V return was not to trespass on so much* 
goodness longer than necessary?— Be Quindep. 

. (d) But I had a careless Irish g^ucation, and am never quite sure 
that I«n^ not4)e on oome ngrsterious^aw of Ei^lish good- 

bi^eding.— Be Qssinceg* As 

Trifle with^ treat withoin respect or seriousness, wiri t 

(а) I pray you do not tm^with your own or others’ hearts so rect 
ie&ly. — TA acAerfty . 

(б) The neople we|B not in a mood te Se tri^d jfitk-~Maeiulay. 

(c) She AmplaAed passionately that^t had been trided vnth.^Fr0wde*/ 
Triumph over* -surmount, vfllll ; be superior to, 

«ITi ^ ; jf)taiu the victorf over, epu 1 

(a) Yet even <ai ^e Continent,^ the e%Tg 7 of fit (n'nntpM over «U 
difficulties.— 
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(6) But in the greatneas of hia aentun-vnts^ Milton trimpki owr all 
the poets both ancient and modern.— 4c2(iwo»,, 

(<j) Coi^science triumphed over affectiop.— JDeede* 

Leo triumphed om* both foes.— 

True tp, bes be faithful to ; ste^ilj adhere to^ ^ 

(a) The'iris^^were tl^e only people in northern Europe who had re- 
mained true to the old religion, — Macat^a^» 

(i) But the King remained true to his principles of equal justice, 

j Froude, 

(e) Each the kinsmen ms true to his character. Temple's soul fes- 
tered with spite and Pitt's swelled into contempt.— J/aca«fay. 


W 

Wait for* -stand still for ; stay in expectation of | 

(«) Time and tide loaitfo/i* no man, saith the adage.— Dw/tm. 

(b) He gave this explanation with great calmness and mited fw an 
answer.— ZhcjfcfiTw, 

Wait upon -attend on one as a servant, -(jJu 
irffinr ; visit on business or for ceremony, cf pi ^ wftirt 

^ I 

(а) She thought fifty knights too many to wait upon him.— ZowiJ. 

(б) ^ He was mited upon by persons who knelt to him.— 

(c) Yoltaire went to wait upon him as one of the r^lpresentatives of 
Literature.— TAucirmify. 

Warn one agfainfii (wram one of) -caution one against (some 
^vsvil), 

(fl) His master, a man of the old school, warned him against too 
much reading.— AniJes. 

(h) Messengers werff aentto mm ^ountfordqfhis danger.— 

(o) 1 uAm the public against believmg one-tenth of the stories 
against her.— fAocttroy. ^ * 

Watch over » guard from danger, wfl | 

(a) But ne^r did they fail to keep his secrets, and to wafcA over^ 1 ms 
interests yrith gentlemai^lilfe aLd^Idierlike fidelitv.— Jtfacaafay. 

(5) And orders ytf^agmn^m a guard shouwatt nd dary to mtch 
over the safety of the I^rliament.— ifacai«2ay. 

Wean one from-iaocust(»u a child t^ the deprivation of the 
mother's breast, (fig*) detach or alienate one ^rom (some 

object to which one is attached)!! 'iitw j 



(a) Bat he strove in vain^ umn himelffrm his captivity to opium. 

* ^ ♦ JkQdnoey, 

(£} Is it nof a most extraordinary thing that all I say and do wiQ 
not man ym /rom propensities which your original station in \y^ has 
rendered familiar to you ^ 

(c) Ih this way immense lodm of men were gradually vmiMd firm 
their old warlike habits.— 

Weary of, be • feel tired of, have one^s patience exhausted by, yiW 
JIS'STrt, 'Bit? ?| ; be displeased with, I 

(а) Her Council uiere never weary of praising her 8incerity.^JRwfe* 

(б) But both England and Holland were vmry of 

(c) It was natural that a prince who was emphatically a man of ac* 

tion should become weary of a minister who was a man of ^culation. 

Mdca'day, 

Wedded to, be«be married toi, ; cling fast 

to (commonly applied to a person’s opinions or crdtchets, implying obati- 
nacy), ^ t 

(a) I am wedded to the best and moat generous of men.^Tkacherc^. 

(5) They wer^as untamable, as much wedded to their desolate free* 
dom, as the wild ass.— J/acdw^ay. 

(c) ^hcy are wedded to opinions full of contradiction and impossi* 
bility.— icWwcw. , 

(rf) A temperate believer, he vm mdded to no ecclesiastical thed^. 

Merwcdi 

Welcome to, be "be pleasing to, ; be free to 

have gratuitoufly; T^^\ TO ^ I ^ 

(a) A change of mashp]| is commonlf welcome to subject nations. 

Froude^ 

(6) No int^ligence coul^ he more welcome to him,— JKicawfay. 

(c) Any beggars, or groi^ of children, were welcome to a share vi 
what small funds he had.— Btei. ^ 

Wink at^give a hint, by a Ation of the eyelids, C5t^ JW, 

I’cohnive a^t, c?f^e sj] cW 1 ^ 

ia) Here he winked cU Mvtin again to apprise him that all the forms 
pscribed by Jaw were ni^^mplied with.— 

{h) Ueunnl^datcrimm^ eyeTjkind^^f^^eemm^ ^ 

(c) But what he could not wini? at wai tie systematfc treason which 
thf oomi4tted i^4|t our comfort,— As Quin^jtk * 

Withdraw from-quit, «rW ? retire from, CftH 

; take away £^m, CVR ftJi «rtsi1 \ 

(a) SAreden witkkmt /^m\the ' laA^eaat and nuiik n# *h. 

Mtic;— /VwBMiB. *, 



(5) An^kious to mthdrcm himself from notice, he accej%i th'^1 

l^mmodation of one of those pavilions pitched at the extr^ities ||{| 
|fhedi0t8.>*jSbo^^ 

(cj Lewis sudde^y withdrew hie troops from Flanders.— ifaco^y. 
Withhold from ••keep back from; not to grant to, ^ t 

(a) He ^as, in the true sense of the words of Jesus, withholding from/ 
ISiesar the things rhich were Cmfir^B.-^Macardag, 

(h) —None shall from me withhold 
Longer thy offered gfod.— 

'Wonder at ^ be struck with astonishment at, 
leH ; marvel ht, i 

(a) They umderod at the beauty of the flowers,— 2 )*Ci(;e 7 W. 

(6) t Many people the probity which he showed on bhis 

loeas^on.— Jll^aeat^y. 

fei) That few peoph go deeper into the matter than this, is hardlv 
jbpi^ wondered at^Freeman. 

s‘ Worthy of ■•deserving of ; such as can be expected from, WtftFO CTWI 
.^) He was fully vforthg of the honours which were bestowed upon 

aim:— 


X^VNelson said the rewa*^ of a b*ng. 


Many of his sentiments on religious subject* are worthy o/a 
■beral and enlightened mind.— 

Ww W in-cover with something thrown round, i 

i 0 wrapped in -be involved in, 1 Be wapT>edupin-be 

K^bed in, fwia Kir ^efl) ^ 

(4) They wrapped up the child in shawls ahid comforters.— 

(5) Victor wrapped up in his warm cloak the ill-fated heir of so many 
iliigp.— iTocowhiy. 

In its origin and in its close, the^ story is wrapped in 

^ He woi too deeply wrapt up wt^i^ering upon his own vat^ina- 
(tons to mikeony answer to Haslewood's caU.— ^eoW. 

c extort from, spHPffw I 

A (n) which in the 17th century, a^e power of Wie executive I 

^h^hbt people, were now regfllarly paid.-^5itc^fo. 

(i) fiy thejfcdrwl^tfte him a reluct^pt 

Write to— write a 

(a) He wrote to the W! 

'f^) Aocord ing^lVQ^I^^SuQl 










